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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  is  a  new  department  of 
human  knowledge.  It  has  resulted  from  that  beautiful  and 
admirable  system  of  physical  research,  in  which  all  the  maritime 
nations  have  agreed  to  unite  ;  and  for  the  furtherance  of  which 
bureaux  have  been  established,  especially  in  Holland,  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

Consequently,  research  has  become  very  active  in  this  field ; 
it  is  diligent,  too  ;  and  in  proportion  to  that  activit}^  and  that 
diligence  has  been  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  concerning 

the    PHYSICAL    OE06BAPHT    OF   THE    SEA   AND    ITS   METEOROLOGY.       It 

may  be  doubted  whether  progress  in  any  department  of  science 
has  been  more  rapid  than  it  has  been  in  this. 

The  first  treatise  upon  this  subject  appeared  in  America  six 
years  ago.  Since  then  such  has  been  the  richness  of  the  harvest 
of  facts  gathered,  that  the  work  has  undergone  frequent  amend- 
ments and  improvements ;  indeed,  within  that  time  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  re- written  thrice.  This  re- writing  was  necessary 
because  it  is  a  main  motive  with  the  author  to  have  the  work 
keep  pace  with  the  science  itself.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  each  re-cast  has  really  made  a  new  work  of  it. 

The  present^  edition  is  not  only  greatly  enlarged  above  its  pre- 
decessors, but  it  is  believed  to  be  greatly  enriched  and  improved 
also.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  in  the  variety,  extent, 
and  value  of  the  information  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
touching  the  sea  and  air,  this  edition  is  not  so  far  in  advance  of 
former  editions  as  really  to  make  this  a  new  work.  Where  error 
has  been  found  in  previous  editions,  it  has  been  corrected  in  this, 
— where  further  research  has  confirmed  opinions  that  in  them 
were  ventured  as  such,  the  confirmation  is  here  given. 

The  present  edition  contains  a  number  of  chapters  entirely  new 
and  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  its  predecessors.     Most,  if  not  all 
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the  chapters  contained  in  them,  have  also  been  enlai^d,  amended, 
and  improved. 

In  short,  the  author  desires  here  to  state  to  the  friends  and 
students  of  liiis  beautiful  and  elevating  science,  that  it  is  pro 
gressive — that  occupying  with  regard  to  it  somewhat  the  relation 
of  a  pioneer,  his  object  has  been,  is,  and  shall  be,  truth. 

The  primary  object  of  the  researches  connected  with  *'  the 
Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  out  of  which  has  grown  this 
Treatise,  was  to  collect  the  experience  of  every  navigator  as  to 
the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  to  discuss  his  observations 
upon  them,  and  then  to  present  the  world  with  the  results  on 
charts  for  the  improvement  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

By  putting  down  on  a  chart  the  tracks  of  many  vessels  on  the 
same  voyage,  but  at  different  times,  in  different  years,  and  during 
all  seasons,  and  by  projecting  along  each  track  the  winds  and 
currents  daily  encountered  during  the  voyage,  it  was  plain  that 
navigators  hereafter,  by  consulting  such  a  record,  would  have  for 
their  guide  the  results  of  the  combined  experience  of  all  whose 
tracks  were  thus  pointed  out. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  the  first  voyage  of  a  young  navigator  to 
the  given  port,  when  his  own  personal  experience  of  the  winds 
to  be  expected,  the  currents  to  be  encountered  by  the  way,  would 
itself  be  blank.  If  so,  there  would  be  the  wind  and  current 
chart  for  reference.  It  would  spread  out  before  him  the  tracts  of 
a  thousand  vessels  that  had  preceded  him  on  the  same  voyage, 
wherever  it  might  be,  and  tliat,  too,  at  the  same  season  of  the 
year.  Such  a  chart,  it  was  held,  would  show  him  not  only  the 
tracks  of  the  vessels,  but  the  experience  also  of  each  master  as  to 
the  winds  and  currents  by  the  way,  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  variation  of  the  needle.  All  this  could  be  taken 
in  at  a  glance,  and  thus  the  young  mariner,  instead  of  groping 
his  way  along  until  the  lights  of  experience  should  come  to  him 
by  the  slow  teachings  of  the  dearest  of  all  schools,  would  here 
find,  at  once,  that  he  had  already  the  experience  of  a  thousand 
navigators  to  guide  him  on  his  voyage.  He  might,  therefore,  set 
out  upon  his  first  voyage  with  as  much  confidence  in  his  know- 
ledge, as  to  the  winds  and  currents  he  might  expect  to  encounter, 
as  though  he  himself  had  already  been  that  way  a  thousand  times 

before. 

Such  a  chart  could  not  fail  tx>  commend  itself  to  intelligent 
ship-masters,  and  such  a  chart  was  constructed  for  them.    They 
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took  it  to  sea,  they  tried  it,  and  to  their  snrprise  and  delight 
they  found  that,  with  the  knowledge  it  afforded,  the  remote 
comers  of  the  earth  were  brought  closer  together,  in  some 
instances,  by  many  days'  sail.  The  passage  hence  to  the  equator 
alone  was  shortened  ten  days*  Before  the  commencement  of  this 
nndertaking,  the  average  passage  to  California  was  183  days; 
but  with  these  charts  for  their  guide,  navigators  have  reduced 
that  average,  and  brought  it  down  to  135  days. 

Between  England  and  Australia,  the  average  time  going,  with- 
out these  charts,  is  ascertained  to  be  124  days,  and  coming,  about 
the  same ;  making  the  round  voyage  one  of  about  250  days  on 
the  average. 

These  charts,  and  the  system  of  research  to  which  they  have 
given  rise,  bid  fair  to  bring  that  colony  and  the  mother  country 
nearer  by  many  days,  reducing  in  no  small  measure  the  average 
duration  of  the  round  voyage.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  1853,  it  was  stated 
by  a  distinguished  member — and  the  statement  was  again  repeated 
at  its  meeting  in  1854 — that  in  Bombay,  whence  he  came,  it  was 
estimated  that  this  system  of  research,  if  extended  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  embodied  in  a  set  of  charts  for  that  sea,  such  as  I 
have  been  describing,  would  produce  an  annual  saving  to  British 
commerce,  in  those  waters  alone,  of  one  or  two  millions  of 
doUars  ;t  and  in  all  seas,  of  ten  millions.} 

*  The  outward  pasaage,  it  has  siiioe  been  ascertained,  has  been  reanoed  to 
97  days  on  the  average,  and  the  homeward  passage  has  been  made  in  63  under 
caaTasoIofitf. 

t  See  Inangoral  Addreai  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  President  of  the  Britisli 
Association  at  its  24th  meeting.    Liverpool,  1854. 

^  . . .  "  Kow  let  ns  make  a  calculation  of  the  annual  saving  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  effected  by  those  charts  and  sailing  directions.  According 
to  Mr.  Maury,  the  average  flight  from  the  United  States  to  Bio  Janeiro  is 
IT"?  eta.  per  ton  per  day ;  to  Australia,  20  cts. ;  to  California,  also,  about  20  cts. 
The  mean  of  this  is  a  little  over  19  cts.  per  ton  per  day ;  but  to  be  within  the 
mark,  we  will  take  it  at  15,  and  include  all  the  ports  of  South  America,  China, 
and  the  East  Indies. 

*The  sailing  directions  have  shortened  the  passages  to  California  SO  days, 
to  Australia  20,  to  Bio  Janeiro  10.  The  mean  of  this  is  20,  but  we  will  take 
it  at  15,  and  also  include  the  above-named  ports  of  South  America,  China,  and 
the  East  Indies. 

*■  We  estimate  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  trade  with  these 
places  at  1,000,'JOO  tons  per  annum. 

«*  With  these  data  we  see  that  there  has  been  effected  a  saving  for  each  one 
of  theae  tons  of  15  oents  per  day  for  a  period  of  15  days,  which  will  give  an 
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A  system  of  philoeophical  research  which  is  so  rich  with  fruits 
and  abundaot  with  promise  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
and  commend  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  seafaring  com- 
mnnity  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  was  founded  on  ohserva- 
tion ;  it  was  the  result  of  the  experience  of  many  observant  men, 
now  brought  together  for  the  first  time,  and  patiently  discussed. 
The  results  tended  to  increase  human  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  laws  and  phenomena  of  both  sea  and  air ;  and  therefore  the 
system  of  research  could  not  be  wanting  in  attractions  to  right- 
minded  men. 

The  results  of  the  first  chart,  however,  thot^h  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory, were  brought  to  the  notice  of  navigators;  their 
attention  was  called  to  the  blank  spaces,  and  the  importance  of 
more  and  better  observations  than  were  generally  contained  in 
the  old  sea-logs  was  urged  upon  them. 

They  were  told  that  if  each  one  would  agree  to  co-operate  in  a 
general  plan  of  observations  at  sea,  and  would  send  regularly,  at 
the  end  of  every  cruise,  an  abstract  log  of  his  voystge  to  the 
National  Observatory  at  Washington,  he  should,  for  so  doing,  be 
furnished,  free  of  cost,  with  a  copy  of  the  charts  and  sailing 
directions  that  might  be  founded  upon  those  observations. 

The  quick,  practical  mind  of  the  enterprising  ship-master 
seized  the  proposition  at  once.  To  him  the  field  was  inviting, 
for  he  saw  in  it  the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  and  of  many  useful 
results. 

So,  in  a  little  while,  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  naviga- 
tora  engaged  day  and  night,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  in 
making  and  recording  observations  according  to  a  uniform  plan, 
and  in  farthering  this  attempt  to  increase  our  knowledge  as  to 
the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  other  phenomena  that 
relate  to  the  safe  navigation  of  its  waters,  and  to  its  physical 
geography. 

To  enlist  the  service  of  such  a  large  corps  of  observers,  and  to 
have  the  attention  of  so  many  clever  and  observant  men  directed 


aggregate  of  $2,250,000  saved  per  anntim.  This  is  on  the  outward  voyage 
alone,  and  the  tonnage  trading  with  all  other  parts  of  the  world  is  also  left  out 
of  the  calculation.  Take  these  into  cohsideration,  and  also  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  trading  between  these  places  and  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  annual  sum  saved  will  swell  to  an 
enormous  amount*' — Extract  from  HunVt  MercJiant^t  Magazine^  May,  1854. 
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to  the  same  saLject,  was  a  great  point  gained :  it  was  a  giant 
stride  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  a  great  step  towards 
its  spread  npon  the  waters. 

Important  results  soon  followed,  and  valuable  discoveries  were 
made.  These  attracted  the  attention  of  the  commercial  world, 
and  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  philosophers  generally. 

The  field  was  immense,  the  harvest  was  plenteous,  and  there 
was  both  need  and  room  for  more  labourers.  Whatever  the 
reapers  should  gather,  or  the  merest  gleaner  collect,  was  to 
insure  to  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  navigation — the  increase 
of  human  knowledge — the  good  of  all. 

Therefore,  all  who  use  the  sea  were  equally  interested  in  the 
undertaking.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  so  consider- 
ing the  matter,  proposed  a  uniform  system  of  observations  at  sea, 
and  invited  all  the  maritime  states  of  Christendom  to  a  conference 
npon  the  subject. 

This  conference,  consisting  of  representatives  from  France, 
England,  and  Bussia,  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States,  met  in  Brussels, 
August  23,  1853,  and  recommended  a  plan  of  observations  which 
should  be  followed  on  board  the  vessels  of  all  friendly  nations, 
and  especially  of  those  there  present  in  the  persons  of  their  re- 
presentatives. 

Prussia,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Oldenbei^  and  Hanover,  the  Holy 
See,  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  the  republics  of  Bremen  and  Chili, 
and  the  empires  of  Austria  and  Brazil,  have  since  offered  their 
cooperation  also  in  the  same  plan. 

Thus  the  sea  has  been  brought  regularly  within  the  domains  of 
philosophical  research,  and  crowded  with  observers. 

In  peace  and  in  war  these  observations  are  to  be  carried  on, 
and,  in  case  any  of  the  vessels  on  board  of  which  they  are  con- 
ducted may  be  captured,  the  abstract  log — as  the  journal  which 
contains  these  observations  is  called — is  to  be  held  sacred. 

The  illustrious  Himiboldt,  several  years  before  his  death, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  results  already  obtained  from  this 
system  of  research  had  given  rise  to  a  new  department  of  science, 
which  he  called  the  physjoal  oeographt  of  the  sea. 

Barely  before  has  there  been  such  a  sublime  spectacle  presented 
to  the  scientific  world:  all  nations  agreeing  to  unite  and  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  according  to  the  same  plan,  one  system 
of  philosophical  research  with  regard  to  the  sea.     Though  they 
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may  be  enemies  in  all  else,  here  they  are  to  be  friends.  Eveiy 
ship  that  navigates  the  high  seas  with  these  charts  and  blank 
abstract  1(^  on  board  may  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a  floating 
observatory,  a  temple  of  science.  The  instruments  nsed  by 
every  co-operating  vessel  are  to  be  compared  with  standards  that 
are  common  to  all ;  so  that  an  observation  that  is  made  anywhere 
and  Id  any  ship  may  be  referred  to  and  compared  with  all  similar 
observations  by  all  other  ships  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Bnt  these  meteorological  observations  which  this  extensive  and 
admirable  system  includes  will  relate  cnLy  to  the  m&  This  is 
not  enough.  The  plan  should  include  the  land  also,  and  be 
universal.  Other  great  interests  of  society  are  to  be  benefited 
by  such  extension  no  less  than  commerce  and  navigation  have 
been.  A  series  of  systematic  observations,  directed  over  large 
districts  of  country,  nay,  over  continents,  to  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  and  sanitary  meteorology,  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
tend  to  the  development  of  many  interesting,  important,  and 
valuable  results. 

With  proper  encouragement,  this  plan  of  researeh  is  capable 
of  great  expansion.  With  the  aid  of  the  mimetic  telegraph,  and 
by  establishing  a  properly  devised  system  of  daily  weather 
reports  by  telegram,  sentinels  upon  the  weather  may  be  so  posted 
that  we  may  have  warning  in  advance  of  every  storm  that 
traverses  the  country.  Holland,  France,  and  England,  have 
recently  established  such  a  plan  of  daily  weather  reports  from 
certain  stations.  And  Admiral  Fitzroy,  at  the  head  of  the 
Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of  Tracle  in  London, 
informs  me  that  already,  though  the  plan  went  into  operation 
only  in  the  month  of  September,  1860,  yet  it  is  most  rich  with 
the  promise  of  a  fine  harvest  of  practical  results. 

The  agricultural  societies  of  many  states '  of  America  have 
addressed  memorials  to  the  American  Oongress,  asking  for  such 
extension  over  that  continent 

This  plan  contemplates  the  co-operation  of  all.  the  states  of 
Christendom,  at  least  so  far  as  the  form,  method,  subjects  of 
observations,  time  of  making  them,  and  the  interohange  of 
results  are  concerned.  Great  good  is  to  come  of  it — shipwrecks 
and  disasters  are  to  be  prevented  by  it — the  public  weal  is  to  be 
promoted  by  it,  the  convenience  of  society  is  to  be  enhanced  by 
it,  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged  by  it,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  meteorology,  and  all  who  may  find 
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interest  or  pleasure  in  a  pemsai  of  these  passages,  will  lend  their 
asBistance  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  hy  advocating  it 
among  their  friends.  These  researches  for  the  land  look  not  only 
to  tho  advanoement  of  the  great  interests  of  sanitary  and  agri- 
cnltaral  meteorology,  hut  they  involve  also  a  study  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  atmosphere,  and  call  for  a  careful  investigation 
of  all  its  phenomena. 

Another  heautiful  feature  in  this  system  is,  that  it  costs  nothing 
additional.  The  instruments  that  these  ohservations  at  sea  call 
for  are  such  as  are  already  in  use  on  hoard  of  every  well-con- 
ditioned ship,  and  the  ohservations  that  are  required  are  precisely 
those  which  are  necessary  for  her  safe  and  proper  navigation. 

As  great  as  is  the  value  attached  to  what  has  heen  accomplished 
hy  these  researches  in  the  way  of  shortening  pajssages  and  lessen- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  sea,  a  good  of  higher  value  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  seamen,  yet  to  come  out  of  the  moral,  the 
educational  influence  which  they  are  calculated  to  exert  upon 
the  seafaring  community  of  the  world.  A  very  clever  English 
ship-master,  speaking  recently  of  the  advantages  of  educational 
influences  among  those  who  intend  to  follow  the  sea,  remarks  : 

"  To  the  cultivated  lad  there  is  a  new  world  spread  out  when 
he  enters  on  his  flrst  voyage.  As  his  education  has  fitted,  so 
will  he  perceive,  year  hy  year,  that  his  profession  makes  him 
acquainted  with  things  new  and  instructive.  His  intelligence 
will  enahle  him  to  appreciate  the  contrasts  of  each  country  in  its 
general  aspect,  manners,  and  productions,  and  in  modes  of 
navigation  adapted  to  the  character  of  coast,  climate,  and  rivers. 
He  will  dwell  with  interest  on  the  phases  of  the  ocean,  the 
storm,  the  calm,  and  the  hreeze,  and  will  look  for  traces  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  them.  All  this  will  induce  a  serious 
earnestness  in  his  work,  and  teach  him  to  view  lightly  those 
irksome  and  often  oflensive  duties  incident  to  the  heginner."* 

And  that  these  researches  do  have  such  an  eflect  many  nohle- 

hearted  mariners  have  testified.     Captain  Phinney,  of  the  Ameri- 

oan  ship  ''Gertrude,"  writing  from  Callao,  January,  1855,  thus 

expresses  himself: 

*  **  The  Loe  of  a  Mebohakf  Offices  ;  viewed  with  referenoe  to  the 
Edocatioii  of  young  OfScen  and  the  Youth  of  the  Merchant  Semoe.  By 
RoBKBT  Mbthren,  Commander  in  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  and 
author  of  the  'Narrative  of  the  Blenheim  Hurricane  of  1851.'**  London: 
John  Weale,  59  High  Holborn ;  Suuth,  Elder  Je  Co.,  Comhill ;  Aokermau  A 
Oa,  Strand.    1S54. 
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"Having  to  proceed  from  this  to  the  Olmicha  Islandfi  and 
remain  three  months,  I  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  forwai-d  to  you  abstraots  of  my  two  passages  over  your  southern 
routes,  although  not  required  to  do  so  until  my  own  return  to  the 
United  States  next  summer ;  knowing  that  you  are  less  amply 
supplied  with  abstracts  of  voyages  over  these  regions  than  of 
many  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  and,  such  as  it  is,  I  am  happy  to 
contribute  my  mite  towards  furnishing  you  with  material  to 
work  out  still  farther  towards  perfection  your  great  and  glorious 
task,  not  only  of  pointing  out  the  most  speedy  routes  for  ships  to 
fiollow  over  the  ocean,  but  also  of  teaching  us  sailors  to  look 
about  us,  and  see  by  what  wonderful  manifestations  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  God  we  are  continually 
surrounded. 

**  For  myself,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  for  many  years  I  com- 
manded a  ship ;  and,  although  never  insensible  to  the  beauties  of 
nature  upon  the  sea  or  land,  I  yet  feel  that,  until  I  took  up  your 
work,  I  had  been  traversing  the  ocean  blindfolded.  I  did  not 
think ;  I  did  not  know  the  amazing  and  beautiful  combination  of 
all  the  works  of  Him  whom  you  so  beautifully  term  ^  the  Great 
First  Thought.' 

'*  I  feel  that,  aside  from  any  pecuniary  profit  to  myself  from 
your  labours,  you  have  done  me  good  as  a  man.  You  have  taught 
me  to  look  above,  around,  and  beneath  me,  and  recognize  God*s 
hand  in  every  element  by  which  I  am  surrounded.  I  am  grateful 
for  this  personal  benefit.  Your  remarks  on  this  subject,  so  fre- 
quently made  in  your  work,  cause  in  me  feelings  of  the  greatest 
admiration,  although  xsiy  capacity  to  comprehend  your  beautiful 
theory  is  very  limited. 

"  The  man  of  such  sentiments  as  you  express  will  not  be 
displeased  with,  or,  at  least,  will  know  how  to  excuse,  so  much 
of  what  (in  a  letter  of  this  kind)  might  be  termed  irrelevant 
matter.  I  have  therefore  spoken  as  I  feel,  and  with  sentiments 
of  the  greatest  respect." 

Sentiments  like  these  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  hearty  re- 
sponse fix)m  all  good  men,  whether  ashore  or  afloat.  Admiral 
Fitzro3^  admitting  the  value  of  the  practical  results  already 
derived  by  commerce  and  navigation  from  these  researches,  is  of 
opinion  that  their  influence  in  improving  and  elevating  the  mind 
of  the  British  seaman  also,  can  scarcely  be  of  less  importance. 

Never  before  has  such  a  corps  of  observers  been  enlisted  i» 
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ihe  cause  of  any  department  of  physical  science  as  is  that  which 
is  now  abont  to  be  engaged  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the 
Physioal  Greography  of  the  Sea,  and  never  before  have  men  felt 
loch  an  interest  with  regard  to  this  knowledge. 

Under  the  term  ''  Physical  Geography  and  its  Meteorology,*' 
wfll  be  indaded  a  philosophical  aooonnt  of  the  winds  and  currents 
cf  the  sea ;  of  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean ;  of 
the  temperature  and  depth  of  the  sea ;  of  the  wonders  that  lie 
hidden  in  its  depths ;  and  of  the  phenomena  that  display  them- 
selves at  its  surface.  In  short,  I  shall  treat  of  the  economy  of 
the  sea  and  its  adaptations — of  its  salts,  its  waters,  its  climates^ 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  of  whatever  there  may  be  of  general 
interest  in  its  commercial  uses  or  industrial  pursuits; — for  all 
such  things  pertain  to  this  department  of  science. 

The  object  of  this  work,  moreover,  is  to  show  the  present 
state,  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  progress  of  this  new  and 
beautiful  system  of  research,  as  well  as  of  the  advancement  made  in 
this  interesting  department  of  science ;  and  the  aim  of  the  author 
is  to  present  the  gleanings  from  this  new  field  in  a  manner  that 
may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  all,  whether  old  or  young, 
ashore  or  afloat,  who  desire  a  closer  look  into  **  the  wonders  of 
the  great  deep,"  or  a  better  knowledge  as  to  its  winds,  its 
adaptations,  or  its  Physical  Geography.* 

*  There  is  an  old  and  yery  rare  book  which  treats  upon  some  of  the  rabjecti 
io  which  this  Utile  work  relates.  It  is  by  Gonnt  L.  F.  Mabsioli,  an  Italian, 
and  is  called  Natubal  DsBcanrnoN  of  tbx  Seas.  The  copy  io  which  I  refer 
was  translated  into  Dutch  by  BoerhaaTe  in  1786. 

The  learned  oooni  made  his  obserrations  along  the  coast  of  Provence  and 
lAngnedoo.  The  description  only  relates  to  that  part  of  the 'Mediterranean. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  chapters :  the  first,  on  the  bottom  and  shape  of 
the  sea;  the  second,  of  sea  water;  the  third,  on  the  movements  of  sea  water; 
and  the  foarth,  of  sea  plants. 

He  divides  sea  water  into  sor&oe  and  deep-sea  water ;  becanse,  when  he 
makes  salt  from  snr&oe  water  (not  more  than  half  a  foot  below  the  upper 
strata),  this  salt  will  give  a  red  colour  to  blue  paper  ;  whereas  the  salt  from 
deep-sea  water  will  not  alter  the  colours  at  all.  The  blue  paper  can  only 
change  its  colour  by  the  action  of  an  add.  The  reason  why  this  acid  (iodine  ?) 
is  found  in  surface  and  not  in  deep-sea  water  is,  it  is  derived  from  the  air;  but 
be  supposes  that  the  saltpetre  that  is  found  in  sea  water,  by  the  action  of  the 
sun's  fays  and  the  motion  of  the  waves,  is  deprived  of  its  coarse  parts,  and,  by 
evaporation,  embodied  in  the  air,  to  be  conveyed  to  beasts  or  plants  for  their 
ezistenoe,  or  deposited  upon  the  earth*s  crust,  as  it  occurs  on  the  plains  of 
Hungary,  where  the  earth  absorbs  so  much  of  this  saltpetre  vapour. 

Donati,  also,  was  a  valuable  labourer  in  this  field.    His  inquiries  enabled 
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The  results  that  are  emhodied  in  Plate  I.  alone  of  this  edition 
would,  had  the  data  for  it  been  ccUeoted  by  a  force  specially 
employed  for  the  purpose,  have  demanded  constant  oooupation 
from  a  fleet  of  ten  sail  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  co- 
ordinating of  these  observations  after  they  were  made,  and  the 
bringing  of  them  to  the  present  condensed  form,  has  involyed  a 
▼ast  amount  of  additional  labour.  Officers  here  have  been 
engaged  upon  the  work  for  many  years.  This  patient  industry 
has  been  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  laws  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  truths  of  great  value  in  navigation  and  very  precious  to 
science. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  claim  freedom  from  error  for  a 
work  like  this :  true  progress  consists  in  the  discovery  of  eiror 
as  well  as  of  truth.  But  I  nmy  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the 
present  edition  of  this  work  will  be  found  to  contain  more  of 
truth  and  less  of  error  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  simply 
because  it  is  founded  on  wider  research,  and  based  on  the  results 
of  more  abundant  observations  than  they.  Indeed,  it  could  not* 
or,  rather,  it  shoidd  not  be  otherwise ;  for,  as  long  as  we  are 
making  progress  in  any  field  of  physical  research,  so  long  must 
the  results  continue  to  increase  in  value ;  and  just  so  long  must 
what  at  first  was  conjecture  grow  and  gain  as  truth,  or  fade  and 
fall  as  error. 

The  fact  seems  now  to  be  clearly  established  that  the  atmo- 
sphere is  very  unequally  divided  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator^ 
and  that  there  is  a  mild  climate  in  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
antarctic  circle.  Over  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  our  planet, 
the  atmosphere  on  the  polar  side  of  40°  N.  and  40^  S.  is  so 
unequally  divided  as  to  produce  an  average  pressure,  according 
to  the  parallel,  of  from  10  to  60  lbs.  less  upon  the  square  foot  of 
sea  surface  in  southern  than  upon  the  square  foot  of  sea  surfisbce 
in  northern  latitudes.    These,  and  many  other  developments  not 


Hr.  TiemUey^  to  oondnde  that  there  are,  **at  the  bottom  of  the  irater» 
Daonntains,  plains,  Talleys,  and  cayerns,  just  as  upon  the  land.*' 

Bat  by  fux  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  book  toaohing  the  physical 
geography  of  the  Mediteiranean  is  Admital  Smyth  s  last  work,  entitled  **  Tbi 
MEDrrEBBANEAV :  ▲  Mbmod,  Prtsioal,  HiBTOBicALt  A3XD  Nautioau  By 
Reax^AdmiiHl  Wujjam  Hknbt  Sxtth,  K.S.F.,  D.C.W*  &c.  London :  John 
W.  Parker  and  Bon.    1854 
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less  interesting,  seemed  to  call  for  a  re-cast  of  the  work.  Indeed, 
seTezal  new  chapters  have  been  added  to  this  edition,  and  many 
new  Knbjeots  have  been  treated  of  in  it.  New  views  also  have 
been  presented,  and  the  errors  of  former  views  corrected  wherever 
in  them  farther  research  has  pointed  out  error.  These  researches 
have  grown  so  wide  that  they  comprehend  not  only  the  physics 
of  the  sea,  but  they  relate  extensively  to  its  meteorology  also ; 
hence  the  present  title,  Tub  Physical  Geogkaphy  of  the  S£a, 

AND  ITS  MeTBOKOLOOY. 


1,  AlbeauBHe  Sfreet,  London, 

2(nh  Ninember,  1S60. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


Plate  1. — This  Plate  combines  in  its  construction  the  results  of  1,159,353 
separate  observations  on  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  and  a  little 
upwards  of  100,000  observations  on  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  sea.  The 
wind  observations  embrace  a  period  of  eight  hours  each,  or  three  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Each  one  of  the  barometric  observations  expresses  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  for  the  day;  therefore  each  one  of  the  100,000  may 
itself  be  the  mean  of  many,  or  it  may  be  only  one.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  83,334 
of  them  were  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Andrau  from  the  logs  of  Dutch  ships 
during  their  vovages  to  and  fro  between  the  parallels  of  50^  N.  and  36°  S. ;  that 
nearly  6,000  of  them  were  made  south  of  the  parallel  of  36^  S.,  and  obtained 
from  the  log-books  at  the  Observatory  in  Washington  ;  that  for  the  others  at  sea 
I  am  indebted  to  the  observations  of  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, of  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  on  board  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  in  high 
southern  latitudes,  and  of  Br.  Kane  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Besides  these,  others 
made  near  the  sea  nave  been  used,  as  those  at  Greenwich,  St.  Petersburg, 
Hobart  Town,  etc.,  making  upwards  of  100,000  in  all.  This  profile  shows  how 
nnequally  the  atmosphere  is  divided  bv  the  equator. 

The  arrows  withm  the  circle  fly  with  the  wind.  They  represent  its  mean 
annual  direction  from  each  quarter,  and  by  bands  5°  of  latitude  in  breadth,  and 
according  to  actual  observation  at  «ea.  They  show  by  their  length  the  annual 
duratiooi  of  the  wind  in  months.  They  are  on  a  scale  of  one  twentieth  of  an 
inch  per  monUi,  except  the  half-beard«d  arrows,  which  are  on  a  scale  twice  as 
great,  or  one  tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  month.  It' will  thus  be  perceived  at  a 
glance  that  the  winds  of  the  longest  duration  are  the  S.E.  trades,  between  the 
parallels  of  5°  and  \0°  south,  where  the  long-feathered  arrows  represent  an 
annnal  average  of  ten  months. 

The  most  prevalent  winds  in  each  band  are  represented  by  full-feathered 
arrows;  the  next  by  half-feathered,  except  between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  35° 
M.,  where  the  N.£.  and  S.W.  winds,  and  between  the  parallels  of  35^  and  40°, 
where  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  winds  contend  lor  the  mastery  as  to  average  annual 
duration. 

The  rows  of  arrows  on  each  side  of  the  axis,  and  nearest  to  it,  are  projected 
with  the  utmost  care  as  to  direction,  and  length  or  duration. 

The  feathered  arrows  in  the  shading  around  the  circle  represent  the  crossing 
at  the  calm  belts,  and  the  great  equatorial  and  polar  movements  by  upper  and 
lower  currents  of  air  in  its  general  system  of  atmospherical  circulation. 

The  small  featherlesa  and  curved  arrows,  n  9  r  «,  on  the  shading  around  the 
circle,  are  intended  to  suggest  how  the  trade-winds,  as  they  cross  parallels  of 
larger  and  larger  circumference  on  their  way  to  the  equator,  act  as  an  undertow, 
and  draw  supplies  of  pure  air  down  from  the  counter-current  above ;  which 
supplies  are  require4  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demands  of  these  winds ;  for,  as 
th^  near  the  equator,  they  not  only  cross  parallels  of  larger  circumference,  but. 
M  actual  observations  show,  they  also  greatly  increase  both  their  duration  via 
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velocity.  In  like  manner,  the  counter-trades,  as  they  approach  the  polee,  Are 
going  from  latitudes  where  the  parallels  are  larger  to  latitudes  where  the  pa- 
rallel are  smaller.  In  other  woras^  they  diminish,  as  they  approach  the  poles, 
the  area  of  their  vertical  section ;  consequently  there  is  a  crowding  out-- a  slough- 
ing off  from  the  lower  current,  and  a  join  ins  and  a  turning  back  with  the  upper 
current.  This  phenomenon  is  represented  by  the  small  featherless  and  curved 
arrows  in  the  periphery  on  the  polar  side  of  the  calm  belts  of  Cancer  and  Ca- 
pricorn. 

This  dotted  or  shaded  periphery  is  intended  to  represent  a  profile  view  of  the 
atmosphere  as  suggested  by  the  ridings  of  the  barometer  at  sea.  This  method 
of  delineating  the  atmospnere  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  show  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  ^e  atmosphere,  particularly  on  the  polar  side  of  lat.  40°  8. ;  also  the 
piling  up  over  the  calm  belts,  and  the  depression— -barometrical — over  the 
equatorial  calms  and  cloud  ring. 

The  engirdling  seas  of  the  extra-tropical  south  suggest  at  once  the  cause  of 
this  inequality  in  the  arrangement  over  them  of  the  airy  covering  of  our  planet. 
Excepting  a  small  portion  of  South  America,  the  belt  between  the  parallels  of 
40°  and  65°  or  70°  south  may  be  considered  to  consist  entirely  of  sea.  This 
immense  area  of  water  surface  keeps  the  atmosphere  continually  Saturated  with 
vapour.  The  specific  gravitv  of  common  atmospheric  air  being  taken  as  unity, 
that  of  aqueous  vapour  is  about  0.6 ;  consequently  the  atmosphere  is  expelled 
thence  by  the  steam,  if,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  we  may  so  call  the  vapour 
which  is  continually  rising  up  from  this  immense  boiler.  Tnis  vapour  displaces 
a  certain  portion  of  air,  occupie^i  its  place,  and,  being  one  third  lighter,  also 
makes  lighter  the  barometric  column.  Moreover,  being  lighter,  it  mounts  up 
into  the  cloud  region,  where  it  is  condensed  into  clouds  or  rain,  and  the  latent 
heat  that  is  set  free  in  the  process  assists  still  farther  to  lessen  the  barometric 
column ;  for  the  heat  thus  liberated  warms  and  expands  the  upper  air,  causing  it 
to  swell  out  above  its  proper  level,  and  so  flow  back  towards  the  equator  with 
the  upper  current  of  these  regions. 

Thus,  though  the  barometer  stands  so  low  as  to  show  that  there  is  less 
atmosphere  o/er  high  southern  latitudes  than  there  is  in  corresponding  latitudes 
north,  yet,  if  it  were  visible  and  we  could  see  it,  we  should  discover,  owing  to 
the  efiect  of  this  vapour  and  the  liberation  of  its  latent  heat,  and  the  resulting 
intumescence  of  the  lighter  air  over  the  austral  regions,  the  actual  height  of  this 
invisible  covering  to  be  higher  there  than  it  is  in  the  boreal  regions. 

liking  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  for  the  northern  hemisphere  to  be  ' 

80  inches,  and  taking  the  100,000  barometric  observations  used  as  data  for  the 
construction  of  this  diagram  to  be  correct,  we  have  facts  for  the  assertion  that  i 

in  the  austral  regions  the  quantitv  of  air  that  this  vapour  permanently  expels 
thence  is  from  one  twelfth  to  one  fifteenth  of  the  whole  quantity  that  belongs  to 
corresponding  latitudes  north— a  curious,  most  interesting,  and  suggestive  physical 
revelation 

Plates  II.  and  III.  are  drawings  of  Brockets  Deep-sea  Sounding  Apparatus  for 
bringing  up  specimens  of  tlie  bottom  (§  573). 

PiiATE  IV*.  ($  723)  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  extreme  movements  of  the 
isotherms  50°,  i60°,  70°,  etc.,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  during  the  year.  The  con- 
nection between  the  law  of  this  motion  and  the  climates  of  the  sea  is  exceedingly 
interesting. 

Plate  V.  (§  781)  is  a  section  taken  from  one  of  the  manuscript  charts  at  the 
Observatory.  It  illustrates  the  method  adopted  there  for  co-ordinating  for  the 
Pilot  Charts  the  winds  as  reported  in  the  abstract  logs.  For  this  purpose  the 
ocean  is  divided  into  convenient  sections,  usually  five  degrees  of  latitude  by  five 
degrees  of  longitude,.  These  parallelograms  are  then  suMivided  into  a  system  of 
engraved  squares,  the  months  of  the  year  being  the  ordinates,  and  the  points  of 
the  compass  being  the  abscissae.  As  the  wind  is  reported  by  a  vessel  that  passes 
through  any  part  of  the  parallelogram,  so  is  it  iissumed  to  have  been  at  that  time 
all  over  the  parallelogram.  From  such  investigations  as  this  the  Pilot  Charts  are 
constructed. 


KCPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATX8.  Xll 

PuiTE  VT.  illostntei  the  position  of  the  channel  of  the  Galf  Streait  (Chap.  II.) 
for  eoiiimer  and  winter.  The  diaeram  A  shows  a  thermometrical  profile  pre- 
sented by  eross-seetions  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  according  to  observations  made  by 
the  hydrographical  parties  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  The  elements  for 
this  diagram  were  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  superintendent  of  that  work. 
They  are  from  a  paper  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  read  by  him  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  185^. 
Ima^ne  a  vemel  to  sail  from  the  Capes  of  v  irginia  straight  out  to  sea,  crossing 
the  Gulf  Stream  at  right  angles,  and  taking  the  temperature  of  its  waters  at  the 
surfisoe  and  at  various  depths.  The  diagram  shows  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  I  he  thermometer  across  this  section  as  they  were  actually  observed  by  such  a 
vessel. 

The  black  lines  r,  jf,  z,  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  show  the  course  which  those  threads 
of  warm  waters  take  (§  130).  The  lines  a,  6,  show  the  computed  drift  route  that 
the  unfortunate  steamer  San  Frdneiteo  would  take  after  her  terrible  disaster  in 
December,  1859. 

PuiTE  VII.  is  intended  to  show  how  the  winds  may  become  geological  agents. 
It  shows  where  the  winds  that,  in  the  general  system  of  atmospherical  circulation, 
blow  over  the  deserts  and  thirsty  lands  in  Asia  and  Africa  (where  the  annual 
amount  of  precipitation  is  small)  are  supposed  to  get  their  vapours  from:  where, 
as  surface  winds,  they  are  supposed  to  condense  portions  of  it ;  and  whither  they 
are  supposed  to  transport  the  residue  thereof  through  the  upper  regions,  retaining 
it  until  they  again  become  surface  winds. 

PuLTB  VIII.  showst  he  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  during  the  year  in  all 
parts  of  the  ocean.  It  also  shows  the  principal  routes  across  the  seas  to  various 
places.  Where  the  cross-lines  representing  the  yards  are  oblique  to  the  keel  of 
the  vessel,  they  indicate  that  the  winds  are,  for  the  most  part,  ahead ;  when  per- 
pendicular or  square,  that  the  winds  are,  for  the  most  part,  fair.  The  figures  on 
or  near  the  diagramb  representing  the  vessels  show  the  average  length  of  the 
passage  in  days. 

The  arrows  denote  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind ;  they  are  supposed  to 
fly  urith  it ;  so  that  the  wind  is  going  as  the  arrows  point.  The  half-bearded  and 
half-feathered  arrows  represent  monsoons  (§  630),  and  the  stippled  or  shaded 
beita  the  calm  sones. 

In  the  regions  on  the  polar  side  of  the  calms  of  Capricorn  and  of  Cancer,  where 
the  srroms  are  flying  both  from  the  north-west  and  the  south-west,  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  the  prevailng  direction  of  the  wind  is  between 
the  north-west  and  the  south-west,  and  that  their  frequency  is  from  these  two 
quarters  in  proportion  to  tho  number  of  arrows. 

Plats  IX.  is  Intended  to  show  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  with  regard 
to  the  drift  of  the  ocean,  or,  more  properly,  with  regard  to  the  great  flow  of  polar 
and  equatorial  waters,  and  their  channels  of  circulation  as  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer (§  742).  Farther  researches  will  enable  us  to  improve  this  chart.  The 
sargasso  seas  and  the  most  favourite  places  of  resort  for  the  whale— r/^Af  in  cold, 
and  pterin,  in  warm  wei^er— are  also  exhibted  on  this  chart. 

Plate  1L  (p.  208)  represents  the  curves  of  speoiflc  gravity  and  temperature  of 
the  surfcce  waters  of  the  ocean,  as  observed  by  Captain  John  Rodgers  in  the 
*  tj.S.  ship  Fmctfiraes,  on  a  voyage  from  Behring's  Strait  via  California  and  Cape 
Horn  to  I^ew  York.  t 

Pistes  XI.  and  XII.  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  orographic  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  exhibit  completely  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  elevations  and  depressions  in  the  bed  of  that  sea  as  deriv^  from 
the  deep-«ea  soundings  taken  by  the  American  and  English  navies  from  the 
commencement  of  the  system  to  Dayman's  soundings  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  1859 ; 
Plate  XII.  exhibiting  a  vertical  section  of  the  Atlantic  and  showing  the  contrasts 
of  its  bottom  with  the  sea-level  in  a  line  from  Mexico  across  Yucatan,  Cubs,  Sar 
I>omingo,  and  the  Cape  de  Verds,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  marked  A  on  Plato  XI. 


XX  EXPLANATION  OF  TEX  FLATX8. 

Platb  Xin.-~The  data  for  this  Plate  are  furnished  by  Maary's  Storm  and 
Rain  Charts,  including  observations  for  107^77  days  in  the  North  Atlantio,  ami 
158,025  in  the  South;  collated  by  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Guthrie,  at  the  Waehi^gtoa 
Observatoi^',  in  1855. 

The  heavy,  vertical  lines,  5^,  10°,  15^,  etc.,  represent  parallels  of  latitude;  the 
other  vertical  lines,  months ;  and  the  horisontaf  lines,  per  cents.,  or  the  number 
of  days  in  a  hundrni. 

The  continuous  curve  line  stands  for  phenomena  in  the  North,  and  the  broken 
curve  line  for  phenomena  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Thus  the  Gales*  Curve  showa 
that  in  every  hundred  days,  and  on  the  average,  in  the  month  of  January  of 
different  years,  there  have  been  observed,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  36  gales 
(36  per  cent)  between  the  parallels  of  50°  and  55° ;  whereas  during  the  same 
time  and  between  the  same  psrallels  in  the  southern  hemispli ere,  only  10  gales  on 
the  average  ( 10  per  cent.^  have  been  reported. 

The  fact  is  here  developed  that  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  more  unstable  condi- 
tion in  the  North  than  in  the  South  Atlantic ;  that  we  have  more  calms,  more 
rains,  more  fogs,  more  gales,  and  more  thunder  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
bouthem  hemisphere,  particularly  between  the  equator  and  the  55th  parallel. 
Beyond  that,  tiie  influence  of  Cape  Horn  becomes  manifest 

Plate  XIV.  (§  839)  shows  the  limits  of  the  unexplored  area  about  the  south 
pole. 

Plate  XV.  shows  by  curves  the  prevalence  of  winds  with  northing  as  compared 
with  winds  with  toutking  in  them  in  each  of  the  two  hemispheres,  north  and 
souUi. 

Plate  XYl.  shows  the  Barometric  Curve  projected  according  to  actual  obser- 
vations at  sea,  from  the  parallel  cf  78°  north  to  the  parallel  of  56°  south,  and 
carried  thence  to  the  poles,  by  conjecture  and  in  conformity  with  indicaUont. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SEA, 
AND  ITS  METEOROLOGY. 


CHAPTER  1. 

1-68. — THE  SEk  AND  THE  ATMOSFHERE. 

S  I.  7^e  iiBo  oceans  of  air  and  water. — Our  planet  is  invested  with 
two  great  oceans ;  one  visible,  the  other  invisible ;  one  is  under- 
foot, the  other  overhead;  one  entirely  envelops  it,  the  other 
covers  about  two-thirds  of  its  surface.  All  the  water  of  the  one 
weighs  about  400  times  as  much  as  all  the  air  of  the  other. 

2.  2%«V  meeting. — It  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  lighter  ocean 
where  the  forces  which  we  are  about  to  study  are  brought  into 
play.  This  place  of  meeting  is  the  battle-field  of  nature,  the 
dwelling-place  of  man ;  it  is  the  scene  of  the  greatest  conflicts 
which  he  is  permitted  to  witness,  for  here  rage  in  their  utmost 
fury  the  powers  of  sea,  earth,  and  air ;  therefore,  in  treating  of 
the  Physical  Geography  of  the  sea,  we  must  necessarily  refer 
to  the  phenomena  which  are  displayed  at  the  meeting  of  these 
two  oceans.  Let  us,  therefore,  before  entering  either  of  these 
fields  for  study,  proceed  first  to  consider  each  one  in  some  of  its 
most  striking  characteristics.  They  are  both  in  a  state  of  what 
is  called  unstable  equilibrium ;  hence  the  currents  of  one  and 
the  winds  of  the  other. 

3.  Their  depih. — As  to  their  depth,  we  know  very  little  more  of 
the  one  than  of  the  other ;  but  the  conjecture  that  the  average 
depth  of  the  sea  does  not  much  exceed  four  miles  is  probably  as 
near  the  truth  as  is  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  the  height 
of  the  atmosp^iore  does  not  exceed  fifty  miles.     If  the  air  were, 
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like  water,  non-elastic,  and  not  more  compressible  than  this  non 
elastic  fluid,  we  could  sound  out  the  atmospherical  ocean  with 
the  barometer,  and  gauge  it  by  its  pressure.  The  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones,  is  about  30  inches.  Now,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  if  we  place  a  barometer  87  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  its  average  height  will  be  reduced  from  30.00  in.  to 
29.90  in. ;  that  is,  it  will  be  diminished  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  or 
the  three  hundredth  part  of  the  whole ;  consequently,  by  going 
up  300  X  87  (  =  26,100)  feet,  the  barometer,  were  the  air  non- 
elastic,  would  stand  at  0.  It  would  then  be  at  the  top  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  height  of  26,100  feet  is  just  Ave  miles  lacking 
300  feet. 

4.  Weight  of  the  atmosphere. — But  the  air  is  elastic,  and  very 
unlike  water.  That  at  the  bottom  is  pressed  down  by  the  super- 
incumbent air  with  the  force  of  about  15  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  while  that  at  the  top  is  inconceivably  light.  If,  for  the 
sake  of  explanation,  we  imagine  the  lightest  down,  in  layers  of 
eaual  weight  and  ten  feet  thick,  to  be  carded  into  a  pit  several 
miles  deep,  we  can  readily  perceive  how  that  the  bottom  layer, 
though  it  might  have  been  ten  feet  thick  when  it  first  fell,  yet 
with  the  weight  of  the  accumulated  and  superincumbent  mass,  it 
might  now,  the  pit  being  full,  be  compressed  into  a  layer  of  only 
a  few  inches  in  thickness,  while  the  top  layer  of  all,  being 
uncompressed,  wotdd  be  exceedingly  light,  and  still  ten  feet 
thick ;  so  that  a  person  ascending  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
would  find  the  layers  of  equal  weight  thicker  and  thicker  until 
he  reached  the  top.  So  it  is  with  the  barometer  and  the  atmo- 
sphere :  when  it  is  carried  up  in  the  air  through  several  strata 
of  87  feet,  the  observer  does  not  find  that  it  falls  a  teiith  of  an 
Vich  for  every  successive  87  feet  upward  through  which  he  may 
carry  it.  To  get  it  to  fall  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  he  must  carry  it 
higher  and  higher  for  every  successive  layer. 

5.  Three-fimrOis  below  the  mountain  tops.  —  More  than  thi-ee- 
fourths  of  the  entire  atmosphere  is  below  the  level  of  the  highest 
mountains ;  the  other  fourth  is  rarefied  and  expanded  in 
consequence  of  the  diminished  pressure,  until  the  height  of  many 
miles  bo  attained.  From  the  reflection  of  the  sim*s  ravs  after  he 
has  set,  or  before  he  rises  above  the  horizon,  it  is  calculated  that 
this  upper  fourth  part  must  extend  at  least  forty  or  forty-five 
miles  higher. 
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6.  Its  height. — At  the  height  of  26,000  miles  from  the  earth, 
the  centrifugal  force  would  counteract  gravity  ;  consequently,  all 
ponderable  matter  that  the  earth  carries  with  it  in  its  diurnal 
revolution  must  be  within  that  distance,  and  consequently  the 
atmosphere  cannot  extend  beyond  that.  This  limit,  however, 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  for  Sir  John  Herschel  ha«  shown,  by 
balloon  observations,*  that  at  the  height  of  80  or  90  miles  there 
is  a  vacuum  far  more  complete  than  any  which  we  can  produce 
by  any  air-pump.  In  1783  a  large  meteor,  computed  to  be  half 
a  mile  in  diameter  and  fifty  miles  from  the  earth,  was  heard  to 
explode.  As  sound  cannot  travel  through  vacuum,  it  was 
inferred  that  the  explosion  took  place  within  the  limits  of  the 
atmosphere.  Herschel  concludes  that  the  aerial  ocean  is  at 
least  50  miles  deep. 

7.  Data  conjectural, — The  data  from  which  we  deduce  our 
estimate,  both  as  to  the  mean  height  of  the  atmosphere  and 
average  depth  of  the  ocean,  are,  to  some  extent,  conjectural ; 
consequently,  the  estimates  themselves  must  be  regarded  as 
approximations,  but  sufficiently  close,  nevertheless,  for  the 
present  purposes  of  this  work. 

8.  Analysis  of  air. — Chemists  who  have  made  the  analysis,  tell 
us  that^  out  of  100  parts  of  atmospheric  air,  99.5  consist  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  21  of  oxygen  to  79  of 
nitrogen  by  volume,  and  of  23  to  77  by  weight.  The  remaining 
half  of  a  part  consists  of  .05  of  carbonic  acid  and  .45  of  aqueous 
vapour. 

9.  Information  respecting  the  depth  of  the  ocean. — The  average 
depth  of  the  ocean  has  been  variously  computed  by  astronomers, 
fix>m  such  arguments  as  the  science  affords,  to  be  from  26  to  1 1 
miles.  About  ten  years  ago  I  was  permitted  to  organize  and  set 
on  foot  in  the  American  navy  a  plan  for  "  sounding  out  **  the 
ocean  with  the  plum  met.  t  Other  navies,  especially  the  English, 
have  done  not  a  little  in  furtherance  of  tliat  object.  Suffice  it  to 
sa}"  that,  within  this  brief  period,  though  the  undertaking  has 

*  ThoBe  of  Mr.  Welsh,  in  his  ascent  from  Kew. 

t  •  And  ht  it  further  eiunded^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  directed  to 
detail  three  soitable  vessels  of  the  navy  in  testing  new  routes  and  perfecting 
the  disooveries  made  by  lieut  Maury  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  of  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean  ;  and  to  cause  the  vessels  of  the  navy  to  co- 
operate in  procuring  materials  for  such  investigations,  in  so  far  as  said  co-opera- 
tkm  may  not  be  incompatible  with  the  public  interests."— From  Narai  Ap- 
ynpfiatia^  BUtt  approved  March  8, 1S49. 
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been  by  no  means  completed — no,  not  even  to  the  tontb  part-— 
yet  more  knowledge  has  been  gained  concerning  the  depths  and 
bottom  of  the  de^  sea,  than  all  the  world  had  before  acquired  in 
all  previous  time. 

10.  lisprcbMe  d^th. — ^The  system  of  deep-sea  soundings  thus 
inaugurated  does  not  thus  far  authorize  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  depth  of  ocean  water  is  more  than  three  or  four  miles 
(§  3),  nor  have  any  reliable  soundings  yet  been  made  in  water 
over  five  miles  deep. 

11.  Belaiion  heiween  its  depth  and  the  waves  of  the  sea. — In  veiy 
shallow  pools,  where  the  water  is  not  more  than  a  few  inches 
deep,  the  ripples  or  waves,  as  all  of  us,  when  children,  have 
observed,  are  small ;  their  motion,  also,  is  slow.  But  when  the 
water  is  deep,  the  waves  are  lai^er  and  more  rapid  in  their 
progress,  thus  indicating  the  existence  of  a  numerical  relation 
between  their  breadth,  height,  and  velocity,  and  the  depth  of  the 
water.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  if  we  knew  the  size 
and  velocity  of  certain  waves,  we  could  compute  the  depth  of  the 
ocean. 

12.  Airy^s  wave  tables, — Such  a  computation  has  been  made,  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Airy,*  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  that 
waves  of  given  breadths  will  travel  in  water  of  certain  depths 
with  the  velocities  as  per  table  : 


Depth  of 

the  Water 

in  Feet. 

BreMltb  of  the  Wave  In  Feet. 

1 

10 

100 

1000 

10.000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

10.000,000 

Oorreipondlng  Velocity  of  Ware  per  Hoor  in  Miles. 

1 

1.54 

3.81 

3.86 

8.86 

8.86 

3.86 

3.86 

3.86 

10 

1.54 

4.87 

11,61 

12.21 

12.22 

12.22 

12.22 

12.22 

100 

1.54 

4.87 

15.18 

36.40 

38.64 

38.66 

38.66 

38.66 

1,000 

1.54 

4.87 

15.18 

48.77 

115.11 

122.18 

122.27 

122.27 

10,000 

1.54 

4.87    15.18 

48.77 

154.25 

364.92 

386.40 

386.66 

100.000 

1.54 

4.87    15.18 

48.77 

154.25 

487.79 

1150.00 

1222.70 

13.  The  earthquake  of  Simoda, — Accident  has  afforded  us  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a  quasi  practical  application  to  Mr.  Air^^'s 
formulsB.     On  the  23rd  of  December,  1 854,  at  9.45  a.m.,!  the 

*  Encydop.  Metropol. 

t  Notes  of  a  Bii«ian  Officer,  p.  97,  Na  2  (Feb.  1806),  vol  zxv..  Nauiieal 
Uagatme,  London. 
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first  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  on  board  the  Bnssian 
frigate  ^'  Diana,"  as  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Simoda^ 
not  far  from  Jeddo,  in  Japan.  In  fifteen  nainutes  afterwards 
(10  o'clock),  a  large  wave  was  observed  rolling  into  the  harbour, 
and  the  water  on  the  beach  to  be  rapidly  rising.  The  town,  as 
seen  from  the  frigate,  appeared  to  be  sinking.  This  wave  was 
followed  by  another,  and  when  the  two  receded — ^which  was  at 
lOh.  15m. — ^there  was  not  a  house,  save  an  unfinished  temple, 
left  standing  in  the  village.  These  waves  continued  to  come  and 
go  until  2.30  p.m.,  during  which  time  the  frigate  was  thrown  on 
her  beam  ends  five  times.  A  piece  of  her  keel  81  feet  long  was 
torn  off,  holes  were  knocked  in  her  by  striking  on  the  bottom, 
and  she  was  reduced  to  a  wreck.  In  the  course  of  five  minutes 
the  water  in  the  harbour  fell,  it  is  said,  from  23  to  8  feet,  and  the 
anchors  of  the  ship  were  laid  bare.  There  was  a  great  loss  of 
life ;  many  houses  were  washed  into  the  sefl^  and  many  junks 
carried  up— one  two  miles  inland — and  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
shore.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  no  warning  was  given 
of  the  approaching  convulsion;  the  barometer  standing  at 
29.87  in.,  th&rmometer  58°;  the  sea  perfectly  smooth  when  its 
sur&ce  was  broken  by  the  first  wave.  It  was  calm  in  the 
moming,  and  the  wind  continued  light  all  day. 

14.  The  prop<igation  ofvfovea  by  U, — In  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  the  tide-gauges  showed  that 
several  well-m&rked  and  extraordinary  waves  had  arrived  off  the 
coast  of  California.*  The  origin  of  these  waves,  and  those  which 
destroyed  the  town  of  Simoda,  in  Japan,  and  wrecked  the 
*'  Diana,"  was  doubtless  the  same.  But  where  was  their  birth- 
place ?  Supposing  it  to  be  near  the  coasts  of  Japan,  we  may, 
with  the  tide-gauge  observations  in  California  and  Mr.  Airy's 
formula,  calculate  the  average  depth  of  the  sea  along  the  path 
of  the  wave  from  Simoda  both  to  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego. 

15.  Their  breadth  and  vdoctty, — Supposing  the  waves  to  have 
taken  up  their  line  of  march  from  some  point  along  the  coast  of 
Japan,  the  San  Francisco  wave,  having  a  breadth  of  256  miles, 
had  a  velocity  of  438  miles  an  hour ;  while  the  breadth  of  the 
San  Diego  wave  was  221  miles,  and  its  rate  of  travel  427  miles 
an  hour. 

16.  Average  dq[4h  of  the  North  Pacific, — Admitting  these  pre- 
mises— which  are  partly  assumed — to  be  correct,  then,  according 

*  Ex,  IV)C  No.  22,  Senate,  1st  bcab.  34th  Congress,  p.  342. 
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to  Airy's  formulaB,  the  average  depth  of  the  North  Pacific  between 
Japan  and  California  is,  by  the  path  of  the  San  Francisco  wave, 
2149  fathoms,  by  the  San  Diego,  2034  (say  2^  miles). 

17.  Specific  gravity  of  eea-water. — At  the  temperature  of  60°, 
the  specific  gravity  of  average  sea-water  is  1.0272,*  and  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  is  64.003  lbs. 

18.  Of  air. — With  the  barometer  at  30  in.  and  the  thermometer 
at  32°,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  atmospheric  air  is  1.291 
oz.,  and  its  specific  gravity  .001 29.  Such  is  the  difference  in 
weight  between  the  two  elements,  the  phenomena  of  which  give 
the  physical  geography  of  the  sea  its  charms. 

19.  Unequal  diatribuUon  of  light,  land,  and  air. — There  is  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  more  land,  less  sea,  more  fresh  water,  more 
atmospheric  air,  and  a  longer  annual  duration  of  sunlight,  than 
there  is  in  the  southern.  And  though  the  two  hemispheres 
receive  annually  the  same  amount  of  heat  directly  from  the  sun, 
yet  the  northern,  without  growing  cooler,  dispenses  the  greater 
quantity  by  radiation. 

20.  The  aun  longer  in  northern  decUnaUon. — In  his  annual  round, 
the  sun  tarries  a  week  (7i  days)  longer  on  the  n(5rth  than  he 
does  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator,  and  consequently  the 
antarctic  night  and  its  winter  are  longer  than  the  polar  winter 
and  night  of  the  arctic  regions.  The  southern  hemisphere  is  said 
also  to  be  cooler,  but  this  is  true  only  as  to  its  torrid  and 
temperate  zones.  In  the  suuimer  of  the  southern  hemisphere  the 
sun  is  in  perigee,  and  during  the  course  of  a  diurnal  revolution 
there  the  southern  half  of  our  planet  receives  more  heat  than  the 
northern  half  during  the  same  period  of  our  summer.  This 
difference,  however.  Sir  John  Herschel  rightfully  maintains  is 
compensated  by  the  longer  duration  of  the  northern  summer. 
Therefore,  admitting  the  total  quantity  of  heat  annually  im- 
pressed upon  the  eai-th  by  the  sun  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  two  hemispheres,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  temperature 
should  be  the  same,  for  their  powers  of  radiation  may  be  very 
different.  The  northern  hemisphere  having  most  land,  radiates 
the  more  freely — the  land  and  sea  breezes  tell  us  that  the  land 
dispenses  heat  more  freely  than  ihe  sea  by  radiation — but  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  prevented  in  two  ways  from  growing 
cooler  than  the  southern: — 1.  by  the  transfer  of  heat  in  the 

*  Mauxy's  Sailing  Diiectioiui,  vol.  L  ^  John  Herschel  quotes  it  at  1.0275 
for  62^. 
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latent  form  with  the  yaponrs  from  the  southern  seas ; — 2.  by  the 
transfer  of  heat  in  the  8eni>ible  form,  by  currents  suoh  as  the 
Gulf  Stream,  et  al,,  from  one  climate  to  another  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. Hence  we  infer  that  the  southern  hemisphere  is  in 
certain  zones  cooler  than  the  northern,  not  by  reason  of  its  short 
summer  or  long  winter,  but  it  is  the  cooler  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  latent  heat  which  is  brought  thence  by  vapour,  and  set  free 
here  by  condensation. 

21.  England  aboutihepole  of  hemigphere  wUh  mott  land, — ^Within 
the  torrid  ssone  the  land  is  nearly  equally  divided  north  and 
south  of  the  equator,  the  proportion  being  as  5  to  4.  In  the 
temperate  zones,  however,  the  north  with  its  land  is  thirteen 
times  in  excess  of  the  south.  Indeed,  such  is  the  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  land  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  that  the 
world  may  be  divided  into  hemispheres  consisting,  the  one  with 
almost  all  the  land  in  it,  except  Australia  and  a  slip  of  America 
lying  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  desert  of  Atacama  to 
Uruguay;  England  is  the  centre  of  this,  the  dry  hemisphere. 
The  other,  or  aqueous  hemisphere,  contains  all  the  great  waters 
except  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  New  Zealand  is  the  nearest  land 
to  its  centre. 

22.  Effects  of  ineqncUitjf  in  diatribtUiim  of  land  and  wUer. — This 
unequal  distribution  of  land,  light,  air,  and  water  is  suggestive. 
To  it  we  owe,  in  a  measure,  the  different  climates  of  the  earth. 
Were  it  different,  they  would  be  different  also ;  were  it  not  for 
the  winds,  the  vapours  that  rise  from  the  sea  would  from  the 
douds  be  returned  in  showers  back  to  the  places  in  the  sea 
whence  they  came  ;  on  an  earth  where  no  winds  blow  we  should 
have  neither  green  pastures,  still  waters,  nor  running  brooks 
to  beautify  the  landscape.  Were  there  no  currents  in  the  sea, 
nor  vertical  inovements  in  the  air,  the  seasons  might  change, 
but  climates  would  be  a  simple  affair,  depending  solely  on  the 
declination  of  the  sun  in  the  sky. 

23.  Quanlity  of  fresh  water  in  American  lakes. — ^About  two-thirds 
of  all  the  fresh  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  contained 
in  the  great  American  lakes;  and  though  there  be  in  the 
northern,  as  compared  with  the  southern  hemisphere,  so  much 
less  sea  surface  to  yield  vapour,  so  much  more  land  to  swallow 
up  ndn,  and  so  many  more  plants  to  drink  it  in,  yet  the  fresh- 
water courses  are  far  more  numerous  and  copious  on  the  north 
than  they^are  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator. 


ki 
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24.  Southern  seaa  the  boiler,  and  northern  lands  the  condenser,— » 
These  facts  have  suggested  the  comparison  in  which  the  southern 
hemisphere  has  been  likened  to  the  boiler  and  the  northern  to 
the  condenser  of  the  steam-engine.  This  vast  amount  of  steam 
or  vapour  rising  up  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  south, 
expels  the  air  thence;  causing  the  barometer  to  show  a  much  less 
weight  of  atmosphere  on  the  polar  side  of  40^  S.,  than  we  find  in 
corresponding  latitudes  norih. 

25.  Offices  of  the  atmosphere. — The  offices  of  the  atmosphere  are 
many,  marvellous,  and  various.  Though  many  of  them  are  past 
finding  out,  yet,  beautiful  to  contemplate,  they  afford  most 
instructive  and  profitable  themes  for  meditation. 

26.  Dr.  Buist, — When  this  system  of  research  touching  the 
physics  of  the  sea  first  began — when  friends  were  timid  and  co* 
labourers  few,  the  excellent  Dr.  Buist  stood  up  as  its  friend  and 
champion  in  India ;  and  by  the  services  he  thus  rendered,  en- 
titled himself  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who,  with  me,  take  delight 
in  the  results  which  have  been  obtained.  The  field  which  ii 
was  proposed  to  occupy — the  firstlings  of  which  were  gathered  in 
this  little  book — ^was  described  by  him  in  glowing  terms,  and 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  never  fails  to  inspire  zeal.  They  are 
apropos,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  repeat  the  substance  of  them. 

27.  The  sea  and  the  atmosphere  contrasted, — *^  The  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  is  equal  to  that  of  a  solid  globe  of  lead  sixty  miles  in 
diameter.  Its  principal  elements  are  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  water  suspended  in  them  in  the  shape  of 
vapour,  and  commingled  with  these  a  quantity  of  carbon  in  the 
shape  of  fixed  air,  equal  to  restore  from  its  mass  many  fold, 
the  coal  that  now  exists  in  the  world.  In  common  with  adl  sub- 
stances, the  ocean  and  the  air  are  increased  in  bulk,  and,  con- 
sequently, diminished  in  weight,  by  heat ;  like  all  fluids,  they 
are  mobile,  tending  to  extend  themselves  equally  in  all  directions, 
and  to  fill  up  depressions  wherever  vacant  space  will  admit  them ; 
hence  in  these  respects  the  resemblance  betwixt  their  movements. 
Water  is  not  compressible  or  elastic,  and  it  may  be  solidified  into 
ice,  or  vaporized  into  stecmi ;  the  air  is  elastic ;  it  may  be  con- 
densed to  any  extent  by  pressure,  or  expanded  to  an  indefinite 
degree  of  tenuity  by  pressui'e  being  removed  from  it ;  it  is  not 
liable  to  undergo  any  change  in  its  constitution  beyond  these,  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  influences  by  which  it  is  affected. 

28.  Ir\fluence  of  tlie  sun, — '*  These  facts  are  few  and  simple 
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enough ;  let  us  see  what  results  arise  from  them :  As  the  constant 
exposure  of  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  must 
necessarily  there  engender  a  vast  amount  of  heat,  and  as  his 
absence  from  the  polar  regions  must  in  like  manner  promote  an 
infinite  accumulation  of  cold,  to  nt  the  entire  earth  for  a  ha- 
bitation to  similar  races  of  beings,  a  constant  interchange  and 
communion  betwixt  the  heat  of  the  one,  and  the  cold  of  the  other, 
must  be  carried  on.  The  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  this  is 
effected  surpass  all  description.  The  air,  heated  near  the  equator 
by  the  overpowering  influences  of  the  sun,  is  expanded  and 
lightened ;  it  ascends  into  upper  space,  leaving  a  partial  vacuum 
at  the  surface  to  be  supplied  from  the  regions  adjoining.  Two 
onrrents  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator  are  thus  established 
at  the  surface,  while  the  sublimated  air,  diflusing  itself  by  its 
mobility,  flows  in  the  upper  regions  of  space  from  the  equator 
toward  the  poles.  Two  vast  whirlpools  are  thus  established, 
constantly  carrying  away  the  heat  from  the  torrid  toward  the  icy 
regions,  and,  there  becoming  cold  by  contact  with  the  ice,  they 
carry  back  their  gelid  freight  to  refresh  the  tonid  zone. 

29.  Of  diurnal  rotation. — "  Did  the  earth,  as  was  long  believed, 
stand  still  while  the  sun  circled  around  it,  we  should  have  had 
directly  from  north  and  south  two  sets  of  meridional  currents 
blowing  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  toward  the  equator ;  in  the 
upper  regions  we  should  have  had  them  flowing  back  again  to 
the  place  whence  they  came.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  influences  just  referred  to  to  cease,  and  the  earth 
to  fail  in  impressing  its  own  motion  on  the  atmosphere,  we  should 
have  a  furious  hurricane  rushing  round  the  globe  at  the  rate 
of  1000  miles  an  hour — tornadoes  of  ten  times  the  speed  of  the 
most  violent  now  known  to  us,  sweeping  everything  before  them. 
A  combination  of  the  two  influences,  modified  by  the  friction 
of  the  earth,  which  tends  to  draw  the  air  after  it,  gives  us  the 
trade-winds,  which,  at  the  speed  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  sweep  round  the  equatorial  region  of  the  globe  un- 
ceasingly. 

30.  Currenis. — '*  Impressed  with  the  motion  of  the  air,  constantly 
sweeping  its  surface  fn  one  direction,  and  obeying  the  same  laws 
of  motion,  the  great  sea  itself  would  be  excited  into  currents 
similar  to  those  of  the  air,  were  it  not  walled  in  by  continents 
and  subjected  to  other  control.  As  it  is,  there  are  constant 
currents  flowiug  from  the  torrid  toward  the  frigid  zone  to  supply 
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^he  vast  amount  of  vapour  there  drained  oflF,  while  other  whirl- 
pools and  currents,  such  as  the  gigantic  Gulf  Stream,  come 
to  perform  their  part  in  the  same  stupendous  drama.  The  waters 
of  this  vast  ocean  river  axe,  to  the  north  of  the  tropic,  greatly 
warmer  than  those  around;  the  climate  of  every  country  it 
approaches  is  improved  b}*  it,  and  the  Laplander  is  enabled  by 
its  means  to  live  and  cultivate  his  barley  in  a  latitude  which, 
everywhere  else  throughout  the  world,  is  condemned  to  per- 
petual sterility.  There  are  other  laws  which  the  great  sea 
obeys  which  peculiarly  adapt  it  as  the  vehicle  of  interchange 
of  heat  and  cold  betwixt  ^ose  regions  where  either  exists  in 
excess. 

31.  Icebergs. — '*  In  obedience  to  these  laws  water  warmer  than 
ice  attacks  the  basis  and  saps  the  foundations  of  the  icebergs — 
themselves  gigantic  glaciers,  which  have  fallen  from  the  moun- 
tains into  the  sea,  or  which  have  grown  to  their  present  size 
in  the  shelter  of  bays  and  estuaries,  and  by  accumulations  lirom 
above.  Once  forced  from  their  anchorage,  the  first  stoim  that 
arises  drifts  them  to  sea,  where  the  beautiful  law  which  renders 
ice  lighter  than  the  warmest  water,  enables  it  to  float,  and  drifts 
southward  a  vast  magazine  of  cold  to  cool  the  tepid  water  which 
bears  it  along — the  evaporation  at  the  equator  causing  a  deficit, 
the  melting  and  accumulation  of  the  ice  in  the  frigid  zone  giving 
rise  to  an  excess  of  accumulation,  which  tends,  along  with  the 
action  of  the  air  and  other  causes,  to  institute  and  maintain  the 
transporting  current.  These  stupendous  masses,  which  have  been 
seen  at  sea  in  the  form  of  church  spires,  and  gothio  towers,  and 
minarets,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  300  to  600  feet,  and  ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  not  less  than  six  square  miles,  the  masses 
above  water  being  only  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  are  often  to  be 
found  within  the  tropics. 

32.  Mountain  ranges, — ''But  these,  though  among  the  most 
regular  and  magnificent,  are  but  a  small  number  of  the  con- 
trivances by  which  the  vast  and  beneficent  ends  of  nature  are 
brought  about.  Ascent  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  produces 
the  same  change,  in  point  of  climate,  as  an  approach  to  the  poles ; 
even  under  the  torrid  zone  mountains  reach  lie  line  of  per|>etual 
congelation  at  nearly  a  ihird  less  altitude  than  the  extreme 
elevation  which  they  sometimes  attain.  At  the  poles  snow  is 
perpetual  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  different  intervening  lati- 
tudes reaches  some  intermediate  point  of  congelation  betwixt  one 
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and  20,000  fe«t.  In  America,  from  the  lice  sonth  to  the  tropics, 
as  alfio,  as  there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe,  in  Africa  within 
similar  latitudes,  vast  ridges  of  mountains,  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  run  northward  and  southward  in  the  line  of  the 
meridian  right  across  the  path  of  the  trade- winds.  A  similar 
ridge,  though  of  less  magnificent  dimensions,  traverses  the 
peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  increasing  in  altitude  as  it  approaches 
the  line,  attaining  an  elevation  of  8500  feet  at  Dodabetta,  and 
about  6000  in  Ceylon.  The  Alps  in  Europe,  and  the  gigantic 
chain  of  the  Himalayas  in  Asia,  both  far  south  in  the  temperate 
zone,  stretch  from  east  to  west,  and  intercept  the  aerial  current 
from  the  north.  Others  of  lesser  note,  in  the  equatorial  or 
meridional,  or  some  intermediate  direction,  cross  the  paths 
of  the  atmospherical  currents  in  every  direction,  imparting 
to  them  fresh  supplies  of  cold,  as  they  themselves  obtain  from 
them  warmth  in  exchange :  in  strictness  the  two  operations  are 
the  same. 

33.  WaUr. — *'  Magnificent  and  stupendous  as  are  the  effects 
and  results  of  the  water  and  of  air  acting  independently  on  each 
other,  in  equalizing  the  temperature  of  the  globe,  they  are  still 
more  so  when  combined.  One  cubic  inch  of  water,  when  in- 
vested with  a  sufiBciency  of  heat,  will  form  one  cubic  foot  of  steam 
— ^the  water  before  its  evaporation,  and  the  vapour  which  it  forms 
being  exactly  of  the  same  temperature ;  though  in  reality,  in  the 
process  of  conversion,  1100  degrees  of  heat  have  been  absorbed  or 
carried  away  from  the  vicinage,  and  rendered  latent  or  imper- 
ceptible; this  heat  is  returned  in  a  sensible  and  perceptible 
form  the  moment  the  vapour  is  converted  once  more  into  water. 
The  general  fact  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  vapour  carried 
off  by  dry  air  at  any  temperature  that  may  be  imagined ;  for, 
down  far  below  the  freezing-point,  evaporation  proceeds  unin- 
teri-nptedly. 

34.  Latent  heat. — "  The  air,  heated  and  dried  as  it  sweeps 
over  the  arid  surface  if  the  soil,  drinks  up  by  day  myriads  of 
tons  of  moisture  from  the  sea — as  much,  indeed,  as  would,  were 
no  moisture  restored  to  it,  depress  its  whole  surface  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  annually.  The  quantity  of  heat  thus  con- 
verted from  a  sensible  or  perceptible  to  an  insensible  or  latent 
state  is  almost  incredible.  The  action  equally  goes  on,  and 
with  the  like  results,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  there 
is  moisture  to  be  withdrawn.    But  night  and  the  seasons  of  the 
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year  come  round,  and  the  surplus  temperature,  thus  withdrawn 
and  stored  away  at  the  time  it  might  have  proved  superfluous 
or  inconvenient,  is  rendered  back  so  soon  as  it  is  required ; 
thus  the  cold  of  night  and  the  rigour  of  winter  are  modified  by 
the  heat  given  out  at  the  point  of  condensation  by  dew,  rain, 
hail,  and  snow. 

35.  Effects  upon  the  earth. — ''  The  earth  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat ;  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  enter  its  surface  and  raise  the 
temperature  to  100^  or  150°,  scarcely  penetrate  a  foot  into  the 
ground ;  a  few  feet  down,  the  warmth  of  the  ground  is  nearly 
the  same  night  and  day.  The  moisture  which  is  there  preserved 
free  from  the  influence  of  currents  of  air  is  never  raised  into 
vapour ;  so  soon  as  the  upper  stratum  of  earth  becomes  tho^ 
roughly  dried,  capillary  action,  by  means  of  which  all  excess  of 
water  was  withdrawn,  ceases  ;  so  that,  even  under  the  heats  of 
the  tropics,  the  soil  two  feet  down  will  be  found,  on  the  approach 
of  the  rains,  sufficiently  moist  for  the  nourishment  of  plants. 
The  splendid  flowers  and  vigorous  foliage  which  burst  forth  in 
May,  when  the  parched  soil  would  lead  us  to  look  for  nothing 
but  sterility,  need  in  no  way  surprise  us ;  fountains  of  water, 
boundless  in  extent  and  limited  in  depth  only  by  the  thickness 
of  the  soil  which  contains  them,  have  been  set  aside  and  sealed 
up  for  their  use,  beyond  the  reach  of  those  thirsty  winds  or  burn- 
ing rays  which  are  sufiered  to  carry  off  only  the  water  which  is 
superfluous,  and  would  be  pernicious.  They  remove  it  to  other 
lands,  where  its  agency  is  required,  or  treasure  it  up,  as  the  ma- 
terial of  clouds  and  dew,  in  the  crystal  vault  of  the  flrmament« 
the  f^ource,  when  the  fitting  season  comes  round  again,  of  thoc>6 
deluges  of  rain  which  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  year.  Such 
are  some  of  the  examples  which  may  be  supplied  of  general  laws 
operating  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
Among  the  local  provisions  ancillary  to  these  are  the  monsoons 
of  India,  and  the  land  and  sea  breezes  prevalent  throughout  the 
tropical  coasts. 

36.  The  tides. — **  We  have  not  noticed  the  tides,  which,  obe- 
dient to  the  sun  and  moon,  daily  convey  two  vast  masses  of 
water  round  the  globe,  and  which  twice  a  month,  rising  to  an 
unusual  height,  visit  elevations  which  otherwise  are  dry.  During 
one  half  of  the  year  the  highest  tides  visit  us  by  day,  the  other 
half  by  night;  and  at  Bombay,  at  spring  tide,  the  depths  of  the 
two  differ  by  two  or  three  feet  from  each  other.     The  tided 
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ftimplj  rise  and  Ml,  in  the  open  ocean,  to  an  elevation  of  two  or 
three  feet  in  all ;  along  our  shores,  and  up  gulfs  and  estuaries, 
thej  sweep  with  the  Tiolence  of  a  torrent,  having  a  general 
range  of  ten  or  twelve  feet — sometimes,  as  at  Fundy,  in  Ame- 
rica, at  Brest  and  Milford  Haven,  in  Europe,  to  a  height  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet.  The  tides  sweep  our  shores  from  filth,  and 
purify  our  rivers  and  inlets,  affording  to  the  residents  of  our 
islands  and  continents  the  henefits  of  a  bi-diumal  ablution,  and 
giving  a  health,  and  freshness,  and  purity  wherever  they  appear. 
Obedient  to  the  influence  of  bodies  many  millions  of  miles  re- 
moved from  them,  their  subjection  is  not  the  less  complete ;  the 
vast  volume  of  water,  capable  of  crushing  by  its  weight  the  most 
stupendous  barriers  that  can  be  opposed  to  it,  and  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  navies  of  the  world,  impetuously  rushing  against  our 
shores,  gently  stops  at  a  given  line,  and  flows  back  again  to  its 
place  when  the  word  goes  forth,  '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
^LTther ;'  and  that  which  no  human  power  or  contrivance  could 
have  repelled,  returns  at  its  appointed  time  so  regularly  and 
surely  that  the  hour  of  its  approach,  and  measure  of  its  mass, 
may  be  predicted  with  unerring  certainty  centuries  beforehand. 

37.  Hurricanes, — "The  hurricanes  which  whirl  with  such 
fearful  violence  over  the  surface,  raising  the  waters  of  the  sea 
to  enormous  elevations,  and  submerging  coasts  and  islands, 
attended  as  they  are  by  the  fearful  attributes  of  thunder  and 
deluges  of  rain,  seem  requisite  to  deflagrate  the  noxious  gases 
which  have  accumulated,  to  commingle  in  one  healthful  mass 
the  polluted  elements  of  the  air,  and  restore  it  fitted  for  the  ends 
designed  for  it  We  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  sea  and  air — 
the  one  the  medium  through  which  the  commerce  of  all  nations 
is  transported,  the  other  the  means  by  which  it  is  moved  along 
— as  themselves  the  great  vehicles  of  moisture,  heat,  and  cold 
throughout  the  regions  of  the  world — the  means  of  securing  the 
interchange  of  these  inestimable  commodities,  so  that  excess  may 
be  removed  to  where  deficiency  exists,  deficiency  substituted  for 

.  excess,  to  the  unbounded  advantage  of  all.  This  group  of  illus- 
trations has  been  selected  because  they  are  the  most  obvious, 
the  most  simple,  and  the  most  intelligible  and  beautiful  that 
could  be  chosen. 

38.  Powers  of  the  air, — "  We  have  already  said  that  the  atmo 
sphere  forms  a  spherical  shell,  surrounding  the  earth  to  a  depth 
which  is  unknown  to  us,  by  reason  of  its  growing  tenuity,  as  it 
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is  released  from  the  pressure  of  ite  own'  superincumbent  masa. 
Its  upper  surface  cannot  be  nearer  to  us  than  fifty,  and  can 
scarcely  be  more  remote  than  five  hundred  miles.  It  surrounds 
us  on  all  sides,  yet  we  see  it  not ;  it  presses  on  us  with  a  load  of 
fifteen  poimds  on  every  square  inch  of  surface  of  our  bodies,  or 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  tons  on  us  in  all,  yet  we  do  not  so 
much  as  feel  its  weight.  Softer  than  the  finest  down,  more  im- 
]>alpable  than  the  finest  gossamer,  it  leaves  the  cobweb  undis- 
turbed, and  scarcely  stirs  the  lightest  fiower  that  feeds  on  the 
dew  it  supplies ;  yet  it  bears  the  fleets  of  nations  on  its  wings 
around  the  world,  and  crushes  the  most  refractory  substances 
with  its  weight.  When  in  motion,  its  force  is  sufficient  to  level 
with  the  earth  the  most  stately  forests  and  stable  buildings,  to 
raise  the  waters  of  the  ocean  into  ridges  like  mountains,  and 
dash  the  strongest  ships  to  pieces  like  toys.  It  warms  and  cools 
by  turns  the  earth  and  the  living  creatures  that  inhabit  it  It 
draws  up  vapours  from  the  sea  and  land,  retains  them  dissolved 
in  itself  or  suspended  in  cisterns  of  clouds,  and  throws  them 
down  again,  as  rain  or  dew,  when  they  are  required.  It  bends 
the  rays  of  the  sun  &om  their  path  to  give  us  th'e  aurora  of  the 
morning  and  twilight  of  evening ;  it  disperses  and  refracts  their 
various  tints  to  beautify  the  approach  and  the  retreat  of  the  orb 
of  day.  But  for  the  atmosphere,  sunshine  would  burst  on  us  in 
a  moment  and  fail  us  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  removing  us  in 
an  instant  from  midnight  darkness  to  the  blaze  of  noon.  We 
should  have  no  twilight  to  soften  and  beautify  the  landscape,  no 
clouds  to  shade  us  from  the  scorching  heat ;  but  the  bald  earth, 
as  it  revolved  on  its  axis,  would  turn  its  tanned  and  weakened 
front  to  the  full  and  unmitigated  rays  of  the  lord  of  day. 

39.  Its  Junctions. — **  The  atmosphere  affords  the  gas  which 
vivifies  and  warms  our  fiames ;  it  receives  into  itself  that  which 
has  been  polluted  by  use,  and  is  thrown  off"  as  noxious.  It  feeds 
the  fiame  of  life  exactly  as  it  does  that  of  the  fire.  It  is  in  both 
oases  consumed,  in  both  cases  it  affords  the  food  of  consumption, 
and  in  both  cases  it  becomes  combined  with  charcoal,  which 
requires  it  for  combustion,  and  which  removes  it  when  com- 
bustion is  over.  It  is  the  girdling  encircling  air  that  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  The  carbonic  acid  with  which  to-day  our 
breathing  fills  the  air,  to-morrow  seeks  its  way  round  the  world. 
The  date- trees  that  grow  round  the  falls  of  the  Nile  will  drink  it 
in  by  their  leaves ;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  will  take  of  it  to  add 
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lo  their  stature ;  the  cocoa-nuts  of  Tahiti  will  grow  rapidly  upon 
it;  and  the  palms  and  bananas  of  Japan  will  change  it  into 
flowers.  The  oxygen  we  are  breathing  was  distilled  for  us  some 
short  time  ago  by  the  magnolias  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
great  trees  that  skii*t  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon ;  the  giant 
rhododendrons  of  the  Himalayas  contributed  to  it,  and  the  roses 
and  myrtles  of  Cashmere,  the  cinnamon-tree  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
forest,  older  than  the  flood,  that  lies  buried  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  far  behind  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  gave  it  out  The 
rain  we  see  descending  was  thawed  for  us  out  of  the  icebergs 
which  have  watched  the  Polar  Star  for  ages,  or  it  came  from 
snows  that  rested  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  but  which  the 
lotus  lilies  have  soaked  up  from  the  Nile,  and  exhaled  as  vapour 
again  into  the  ever-present  air." 

40.  l%e  operationa  of  waJter. — There  are  processes  no  less 
interesting  going  on  in  other  parts  of  this  magnificent  field  of 
research.  Water  is  nature's  carrier.  With  its  currents  it  con- 
veys heat  away  from  the  torrid  zone  and  ice  from  the  frigid ;  or, 
bottling  the  caloric  away  in  the  vesicles  of  its  vapour,  it  first 
makes  it  impalpable,  and  then  conveys  it,  by  unknown  paths,  to 
tiie  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  The  materials  of  which  the 
coral  builds  the  island,  and  the  sea-conch  its  shell,  are  gathered 
by  this  restless  leveller  from  mountains,  rocks,  and  valleys  in  all 
latitudes.  Some  it  washes  down  from  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  or  out  of  the  gold-fields  of  Australia,  or  from  the  mines 
of  Potosi,  others  from  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  or  from  the 
marble  quarries  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  These  materials, 
thus  collected  and  carried  over  falls  or  down  rapids,  are  trans- 
ported fi-om  river  to  sea,  and  delivered  by  the  obedient  waters 
to  each  insect  and  to  every  plant  in  the  ocean  at  the  right  time 
and  temperature,  'in  proper  form,  and  in  due  quantity. 

A\.  Its  marvdlow  jpowers, — Treating  the  rocks  less  gently,  it 
grinds  them  into  dust,  or  pounds  them  into  sand,  or  rolls  and 
rubs  them  until  they  are  fashioned  into  pebbles,  rubble,  or 
bonldeiB :  the  sand  and  shingle  on  the  sea-shore  are  monuments 
of  the  abrading,  triturating  power  of  water.  By  water  the  soil 
has  been  brought  down  from  the  hills  and  spread  out  into  valleys, 
plains,  and  fields  for  man's  use.  Saving  the  rocks  on  which  the 
everlasting  hills  are  established,  everything  on  the  surface  of  our 
planet  seems  to  have  been  removed  from  its  original  foundation  and 
lodged  in  its  present  place  by  water     Protean  in  shape,  benignant 
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in  office,  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseons,  is 
marvellous  in  its  powers. 

42.  It  caters  on  land  for  inseds  of  the  sea, — ^It  is  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  ihe  manifold  workshops  in  which  and  hy  which  the 
earth  has  been  made  a  habitation  fit  for  man.  Circulating  in 
veins  below  the  surface,  it  pervades  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth 
in  the  fulfilment  of  its  offices ;  passing  under  the  mountains  it 
runs  among  the  hills  and  down  through  the  vaUeys  in  search  of 
pabulum  for  the  moving  creatures  that  have  life  in  the  sea.  In 
rivers  and  in  rain  it  gathers  up  by  ceaseless  lixiviation  food  for 
the  creatures  that  wait  upon  it.  It  carries  off  from  the  land 
whatever  of  solid  matter  the  sea  in  its  economy  requires. 

43.  Leaching. — The  waters  which  dash  against  the  shore,  which 
the  running  streams  pour  into  the  flood,  or  with  which  the  tides 
and  currents  scour  the  bottom  of  their  channel  ways,  have 
soaked  from  the  soil,  or  leached  out  of  the  disintegrated  materials 
which  strew  the  beach  or  line  the  shores,  portions  of  every  solu- 
ble ingredient  known  in  nature.  Thus  impregnated,  the  laugh- 
ing, dancing  waters  come  down  from  the  mountains,  turning 
wheels,  driving  machinery,  and  serving  the  manifold  purposes  of 
man.  At  last  they  find  their  way  into  the  sea,  and  so  make  the 
lye  of  the  earth  brine  for  the  ocean. 

44.  Solid  ingredients. — ^Iron,  lime,  silver,  sulphur,  and  copper, 
silex,  soda,  magnesia,  potash,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  ammonia, 
are  all  found  in  sea-water ;  some  of  them  in  quantities  too  minute 
for  the  nicest  appliances  of  the  best  chemists  to  detect,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  are  elaborated  therefrom  by  physical  pro- 
cesses the  most  exquisite. 

45.  QuantUy  of  silver  in  the  sea. — ^By  examining  in  Valparaiso 
the  copper  that  had  been  a  great  while  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship, 
the  presence  of  silver,  which  it  obtained  fro^n  the  sea,  was 
detected  in  it.  It  was  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  calculation,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  there  is  held  in 
solution  by  the  sea  a  quantity  of  silver  sufficient  to  weigh  no  less 
than  two  hundred  million  tons,  could  it  all,  by  any  process,  be 
precipitated  and  collected  into  a  separate  mass. 

46.  Its  inhabitants — their  offices. — The  salts  of  the  sea,  as  its 
solid  ingredients  may  be  called,  can  neither  be  precipitated  on  the 
bottom,  nor  taken  up  by  the  vapours,  nor  returned  again  by  the 
rains  to  the  land ;  and,  but  for  the  presence  in  the  sea  of  certain 
agents  to  which  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  collecting  these 
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ingredients  again,  in  the  sea  thej  would  have  to  remain.  There, 
accnmulating  in  its  waters,  thej  would  alter  the  quality  of  the 
brine,  injure  the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  retard  evaporation, 
change  climates,  and  work  endless  mischief  upon  the  fauna  and 
the  flora  of  both  sea,  earth,  and  air.  But  in  the  oceanic  machi- 
nery all  this  is  prevented  by  compensations  the  most  beautiful, 
and  adjustments  the  most  exquisite.  As  in  the  atmosphere  the 
plants  are  charged  with  the  office  of  purifying  the  air  by  elabo- 
rating into  vegetable  tissue  and  fibre  the  impurities  which  the 
animals  are  continually  casting  into  it,  so  also  to  the  moUusks,  to 
the  madrepores,  and  insects  of  the  sea,  has  been  assigned  the 
office  of  taking  out  of  its  waters  and  making  solid  again  all  this 
lixiviated  matter  as  fast  as  the  dripping  streams  and  searching 
rains  discharge  it  into  the  ocean. 

47.  Monuments  of  their  industry, — As  to  the  extent  and  magni- 
tude of  this  endless  task  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
coral  islands,  the  marl  beds,  the  shell  banks,  the  chalk  cliffs, 
and  other  marine  deposits  which  deck  the  sea-shore  or  strew 
the  land. 

48.  Analysis  of  seorUKUer, — Fresh  water  is  composed  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gas  in  the  proportion  by  weight  of  1  to  8  ;  and  the 
principal  ingredients  which  chemists,  by  treating  small  sampler  ■ 
of  sea-water  in  the  laboratory,  have  found  in  a  thousand  grains, 
are — 

Water 962.0  graioa 

Chloride  of  Sodium       ....  27.1  „ 

Chloride  of  Magnesium        .        .        .  5.4  » 

Chloride  of  Potassium  .        .        .        .  0.4  „ 

Bromide  of  Magnesia  .        .        .        .  0.1  « 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  .        .                .  1.2  « 

Sulphate  of  lime         ....  0.8  « 

Carbonate  of  Lime        .        .        .        .  0.1  „ 

Leaving  a  residuum  of  .        .        .        .  2.9  „  =  1000, 

consisting  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  hydrochlorate  of  ammo- 
nia, etc.,  etc.,  in  various  quantities  and  proportions,  according  to 
the  locality  of  the  specimen. 

49.  Froporiion  of  water  to  the  mass  of  Ike  earth, — If  we  imagine 
the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  to  be  divided  into  1786  equal  parts 
by  weight,  then  the  weight  of  all  the  water  in  the  sea  would,  ao 
cording  to  an  estimate  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  be  equivalent  to 
one  of  such  parts.  Such  is  the  quantity,  and  such  some  of  the 
qualities  of  that  delightful  fluid  to  which,  in  the  laboratories  and 
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worksbopB  of  nature,  bucIi  xniglitj  tasks,  such  important  o£Sc68« 
such  manifold  and  multitudinous  powers  have  been  assigned* 

50.  The  three  great  oceans, — ^Tbis  volume  of  water,  that  out- 
weighs the  atmosphere  (§  1)  about  400  times,  is  divided  into 
three  great  oceans,  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Arctic ;  for  in 
the  rapid  survey  which  in  this  chapter  we  are  taking  of  the  field 
liefore  us,  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  may  be  regarded  as  one. 

51.  The  AUantic. — The  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  its  arms,  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic — perhaps  from 
pole  to  pole ;  but,  measuring  from  the  icy  barrier  of  the  north  to 
that  of  the  south,  it  is  about  9000  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  2700  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  25,000,000 
square  miles.  It  lies  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New: 
passing  beyond  the  *'  stormy  capes,"  there  is  no  longer  any  bar- 
rier, but  only  an  imaginary  line  to  separate  its  waters  from  that 
great  southern  waste  in  which  the  tides  are  cradled. 

52.  Its  Hdea, — The  young  tidal  wave,  rising  in  the  circumpolar 
seas  of  the  south,  rolls  thence  into  the  Atlantic,  and  in  12  hours 
after  passing  the  parallel  of  Cape  Horn,  it  is  found  pouring  its 
flood  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

53.  Its  depths, — The  Atlantic  is  a  deep  ocean,  and  the  middle 
its  deepest  part,  therefore  the  more  favourable  (§  13)  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  this  wave. 

54.  Contrasted  with  the  Pacific, — The  Atlantic  Ocean  contrasts 
very  strikingly  with  the  Pacific.  The  greatest  length  of  one 
lies  east  and  west;  of  the  other,  north  and  south.  The  cur- 
rents of  the  Pacific  are  broad  and  sluggish,  those  of  the  Atlantic 
swift  and  contracted.  The  Mozambique  current,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  found  by  navigators  in  the  South  Pacific  to  be  upwards 
of  1600  miles  wide — ^nearly  as  broad  as  the  Gulf  Stream  is  long. 
The  principal  currents  in  the  Atlantic  run  to  and  fro  between 
the  equator  and  the  Northern  Ocean.  In  the  Pacific  they  run 
between  the  equator  and  the  southern  seas.  In  the  Atlantic  the 
tides  are  high,  in  the  Pacific  they  are  low.  The  Pacific  feeds 
the  clouds  with  vapours,  and  the  clouds  feed  ihe  Atlantic  with 
i-ain  for  its  rivers.  If  the  volume  of  rain  which  is  discharged 
into  the  Pacific  and  on  its  slopes  be  represented  by  1,  that  dis- 
charged upon  tlie  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Atlantic  would  be  represented  by  5.  The  Atlantic  is  cix>ssed 
daily  by  steamers,  the  Pacific  rarely.  The  Atlantic  washes  the 
bhores  of  the  most  powerful,  intelligent,  and  Christian  nations j 
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bat  a  pagan  or  a  heathen  people  in  the  conntries  to  which  the 
Pacific  gives  drainage  are  like  the  Bands  upon  its  shores  for 
mnltitade.  The  Atlantic  is  the  most  stormy  sea  in  the  world, 
the  Pacific  the  most  tranquil. 

55.  The  Tdegrapkic  Plateau. --Among  the  many  valuable  dis- 
coveries to  which  these  researches  touching  the  physios  of  the 
sea  have  led,  none  perhaps  is  more  interesting  than  the  Tele- 
graphic Plateau  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  fact  that  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  sea  is  lined  with  its  own  dead,  whose  microscopic 
remains  are  protected  from  the  abrading  action  of  its  currents 
and  the  violence  of  its  waves  by  ctishions  of  still  water. 

56.  New  routes  for  an  Atla$Uic  Tdegraph. — The  idea  of  a  tele* 
graph  from  England  or  Ireland  along  this  plateau  to  America, 
seems  after  the  splendid  failure  of  1858  to  have  been  abandoned, 
chiefly  however  on  account  of  the  electrical  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  so  long  a  circuit.  Other  routes  with  shorter 
circuits  are  now  proposed :  these  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
enlightened  governments  in  Europe,  and  of  enterprising  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

57.  The  Oreenland  route, — A  line  vid  Iceland  and  Greenland 
to  Labrador,  and  thence  overland  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  is  attracting  attention  in  England,  llie  Admiralty  have 
despatched  Captain  McClintock  in  the  **  Fox,"  of  Arctic  renown, 
to  run  a  line  of  deep-sea  soxmdings  along  this  route. 

58.  The  French  route. — ^Another  line  from  France,  vid  the 
Western  Islands  to  St.  Pierre  Miquelon,  a  French  fishing-station 
off  Newfoundland,  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  French  people.  Their  emperor  has  given 
his  sanction  with  the  most  liberal  encouragement 

59.  Their  lengih  of  drcuit. — The  longest  reach  by  the  Green- 
land route  may  require  a  circuit  not  exceeding  400  or  500  miles 
in  length.  The  greatest  distance  between  the  relay  batteries  of 
the  French  line  will  be  a  little  over  a  thousand.  These  dis- 
tances, with  wires  properly  insulated,  are  held  to  be  within 
effective  telegraphic  reach* 

60.  Faulty  cables. — One  of  the  chief  physical  difficulties  which 
seem  now  to  stand  in  the  way  of  these  lines  lies  with  the 
*'  cables."  It  so  happens  that  all  deep-sea  lines  have  at  the 
present  writing  ceased  to  work.  The  two  Malta  lines  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  out  of  order ;  so  also  are  the  Bed  Sea  lines; 
no  messages  have  passed  between  Kurrachee  and  Aden  for  some  . 

0  2 
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time,  and  the  line  to  Algiers  has  been  suspended,  if  not  aban 
doned,  for  the  present. 

61.  Their  iron  wrappings. — All  these  lines  had  cables  incased 
in  a  wrapping  of  iron  wire ; — and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
difficulty  with  them  all  be  not  owing  to  that  circumstance.  The 
wire  wrapping  of  the  Atlantic  cable  has  been  found  in  a  state 
almost  of  complete  disintegration,  like  the  iron  fastenings  of 
coppered  ships.  This  evidence  of  galvanic  action  excites  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  proper  insulation  of  that  cable.  Iron,  sea-water, 
and  copper,  will  make  a  battery  of  no  inconsiderable  power ;  and 
the  decayed  state  of  the  iron  wire  in  this  instance  encourages 
the  belief  as  to  defective  insulation. 

62.  Imperfect  insulaUcn. — Such  are  the  facts.  But  the  fsicts  do 
not  prove  that  gutta-percha  is  an  imperfect  insulator.  With 
regard  to  the  Atlantic  cable,  they  suggest  that  the  insulation  of 
that  cable,  though  perfect  at  first,  might  have  been  injured  by 
the  handlings  to  which  the  cable  was  afterwards  subjected,  and 
above  all  by  the  heavy  strains  which  were  brought  upon 
it  by  the  **  brakes"  during  the  operation  of  laying  it  along  the 
plateau. 

63.  The  Bed  Sea  and  Mediterranean  cablet. — These  facts,  how- 
ever, do  not  suggest  the  same  for  the  Bed  Sea  and  Mediterranean 
cables,  for  these  cables  had  all  been  down  for  some  time,  and  had 
been  working  more  or  less  satisfactorily  ;  nevertheless,  we  are 
reminded  by  these  failures  now,  and  that  too  from  a  fresh 
quarter,  that  iron  wrappings  about  a  telegraphic  wire  are  of  no 
use  in  the  deep  sea.* 

64.  A  galvanic  battery  in  the  $ea. — Two  metals,  as  a  copper  con- 
ductor and  an  iron  wrapper,  would  seem  not  to  be  desirable  for 
the  same  cord,  for  in  case  of  leakage  a  galvanic  battery  is  at  once 
formed  in  the  sea,  and  brought  into  play  upon  the  cable.  Not 
only  so,  the  cable  itself  is  a  long  and  powerful  Leyden  jar ;  the 
iron  wrapping  assists  to  make  it  so.  This  circumstance  may 
also  assist  to  excite  the  two  metals  still  more,  and  so  hasten  the 
destruction  of  the  cable  as  an  electrical  conductor. 

65.  Two  metah  should  not  he  used  about  a  submarine  cable. — ^But 

*  "Therefore  it  may  now  be  oonBidered  a  settled  principle  in  submarine 
telegraphy,  that  the  true  character  of  a  cable  for  the  deep  sea  is  not  that  of  an 
iron  rope  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  but  of  a  single  copper  wire,  or  a  fascicle  of 
nires,  coated  with  gutta-percha,  pliant  and  supple,  and  not  larger  than  a  ladj'i 
flnsrer." — ^Letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  November  8, 18fiO. 
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independent  of  these  facts  and  views,  there  is  another  reason  why 
iron  wrappings  and  two  metals  shonid  not  be  used,  at  least  for 
deepHsea  cables.  Onr  researches  at  sea  have  shown  that  there  is 
no  running  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  Hence  we  infer 
that  a  telegraphic  cord  once  lodged  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
there,  as  the  tree  that  falls  in  the  forest,  it  would  lie ;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  disturb  it  more.  Wherefore  it  has  been  held,*  that 
the  iron  wrapping  for  deepnsea  lines  of  telegraph,  instead  of 
being  advantageous  in  any  aspect,  are  not  only  a  hindrance, 
but  an  incumbrance  also  and  a  waste :  the  weight  of  the  cord 
may  be  adjusted  to  sinking  by  the  size  of  the  conducting  wire 
within  as  well  as  by  the  character  of  the  non-metallic  wrapping 
without. 

66.  Bogen^s  cable  ^^JMket.^' — ^Whether  the  insulating  material 
be  gutta-x)ercha,  india-rubber,  or  other  matter,  it  requires  to  be 
protected  from  chafes  and  bruises  while  on  board,  and  when  it  is 
being  payed  out.  And  it  may  be  so  protected  by  a  covering,  not 
of  wire,  but  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton.  An  ingenious  Ame- 
ricant  has  invented  a  "jacket,"  which  will  not  only  protect  the 
cable  while  on  board,  but  afterwards  also,  and  when  it  is  at  the 
bottom  even  in  shallow  and  running  water.  Thus  one  of  the 
obstacles  which  have  been  interfering  with  the  progress  of  sub- 
marine telegraphy  is  removed  out  of  the  way. 

67.  Deejp-^ea  temperatures  a  desideratum. — But  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done  with  the  sea  and  in  the  6ea  for  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,  and  for  human  progress,  there  still  remain 
many  agenda.  There  is  both  room  and  need  for  further  research, 
more  exploration,  and  many  experiments.  As  bearing  upon 
the  oest  insulating  material  for  submarine  lines  of  telegraph,  a 
good  series  of  deep-sea  temperatures  is  much  needed.  Of  all 
those  who  are  now  engaged  in  observing  and  studying  with  us, 
and  for  us,  the  phenomena  of  the  sea,  are  there  none  who  will 
make  deep-sea  temperatures  a  speciality  ?  They  would  no  doubt 
prove  as  instructive  and  as  useful  too  as  deep-sea  soundings  have 
been  and  are. 

•  Vuie  Letter  to  Secreliwy  of  the  Navy,  Notember  8,  1856.  Manry'a 
Soiling  DirectionB,  chapter  Submarxio:  Telvoraphy  ;  ditto,  Physical  Geography 
of  the  idea,  chapters  XIII.  and  XXI  Harper  Brothers,  New  York,  1859 ;  also 
Jonnuil  Royal  Dublin  Society,  numb  ;ra  XII.  and  XIII.  Letter  to  John  Locke, 
on  the  Atluntic  Telegraph  causes  of  iulure  and  probabilities  of  ultimate  luo* 
Bead  January,  1859. 
t  Henry  J.  Bogers  of  Boltimorv 
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68,  Specimensfrom  the  dqtih  of  19,S00 feet. — ^Lieutenant  Brooker, 
in  the  "  Hancock,"  has  obtained  soundings  in  the  North  Pacific 
from  the  depth  of  3300  fathoms,  with  specimens  both  of  the  ooze 
and  the  water  at  the  bottom.  These  have  been  sent  to  Professor 
Ehrenberg  of  Berlin,  for  microscopic  examination.  He  has  not 
completed  his  study  of  these  treasures,  but  he  already  reports  the 
discovery  in  them  of  more  than  one  hundred  new  species  of 
animaloulfldt 


CHAPTER  IL 

§    70-147. — ^THE  GULF  STREAM. 


70.  Its  cohfur, — ^There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean :  in  the  severest 
droughts  it  never  fedls,  and  in  the  mightiest  floods  it  never  over- 
flows ;  its  banks  and  its  bottom  are  of  cold  water,  while  its 
current  is  of  warm ;  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
empties  into  Arctic  seas ;  this  mighty  river  is  the  Oulf  Stream. 
There  is  in  the  world  no  other  such  majestic  flow  of  waters. 
Its  current  is  more  rapid  than  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon,  and 
its  volume  more  than  a  thousand  times  greater.  Its  waters,  as 
far  out  from  the  gulf  as  the  Carolina  coasts,  are  of  indigo  blue. 
They  are  so  distinctly  marked  that  their  line  of  junction  with 
the  common  sea-water  may  be  traced  by  the  eye.  Often  one- 
half  of  the  vessel  may  be  perceived  floating  in  Gulf  Stream 
water,  while  the  other  half  is  in  common  water  of  the  sea — 
so  sharp  is  the  line,  and  such  the  want  of  affinity  between  those 
waters,  and  such,  too,  the  reluctance,  so  to  speak,  on  the  part 
of  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  mingle  with  the  littoral  waters  of 
the  sea. 

71.  How  earned, — ^At  the  s^t-works  of  France,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the  *'  MZtnet"  are  carried  on  by  the 
process  of  solar  evaporation,  there  is  a  series  of  vats  or  pools 
through  which  the  water  is  passed  as  it  comes  from  the  sea,  and 
is  reduced  to  the  briny  state.  The  longer  it  is  exposed  to  evapo- 
ration, the  Salter  it  grows,  and  the  deeper  is  the  hue  of  its  blue, 
until  crystallization  is  about  to  commence,  when  the  now  deep 
blue  water  puts  on  a  reddish  tint.  Now  the  water  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  Salter  (§  102}  than  the  littoral  water  of  the  sea  through 
which  it  Oows,  and  hence  we  can  account  for  the  deep  indigo 
blue  which  all  navigators  observe  in  Gulf  Stream  water  off  the 
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Cvolina  ooasts.  The  saltrinakers  are  in  the  habit  of  jadging  of 
the  richness  of  sea-water  in  salt  by  its  colour — ^the  greener  the  hue, 
the  fresher  the  water.  We  have  in  this,  perhaps,  an  explanation 
of  the  contrasts  which  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  present 
with  those  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  of  the  light  green  of  the 
North  Sea  and  other  Polar  waters  ;  also  of  the  dark  blue  of  inter* 
tropical  seas,  and  especially  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  poets 
have  described  as  the  **  black  waters/'  Seamen  who  visit  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  never  fail  to  remark  upon  the  beautiful  green  of 
the  water  in  the  river  below,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  dark 
blue  of  the  sea  in  the  trade-wind  regions. 

72.  SpecfdcUioiu  concerning  the  Oulf  Stream, — ^What  is  the  cause 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  has  always  puzzled  philosophers.  Many  are 
the  theories  and  numerous  the  speculations  that  have  been 
advanced  with  regard  to  it.  Modem  investigations  and  examina- 
tions are  beginning  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject,  though 
all  is  not  yet  entirely  clear.  But  they  seem  to  encourage  the 
opinion  that  this  stream,  as  well  as  all  the  constant  currents  of  the 
sea,  is  due  mainly  to  the  constant  difference  produced  by  tempe- 
rature and  saltness  in  the  specific  gravity  of  water  in  certain 
parts  of  the  ocean.  Such  difference  of  specific  gravity  is  incon- 
flistent  with  aqueous  equilibrium,  and  to  maintain  this  equi- 
librium these  great  currents  are  set  in  motion.  The  agents 
which  derange  equilibrium  in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  by  altering 
•pecilic  gravity,  reach  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  in  their 
operations  they  are  as  ceaseless  as  heat  and  cold ;  consequently 
they  call  for  a  system  of  perpetual  currents  to  undo  their  per 
petual  work. 

73.  Agencies  concerned. — These  agents,  however,  arc  not  the 
sole  cause  of  currents.  The  winds  hdj^  to  make  currents  by  press- 
ing upon  the  waves  and  drifting  before  them  the  water  of  the 
sea ;  so  do  the  rains,  by  raising  its  level  here  and  there ;  and  so 
does  the  atmosphere,  by  pressing  with  more  or  less  superincum- 
bent force  upon  different  parts  of  the  ocean  at  the  same  moment, 
and  as  indicated  by  the  changes  of  the  barometric  column.  But 
when  the  winds  and  the  rains  cease,  and  the  barometer  is  sta- 
tionary, the  currents  that  were  the  consequence  cease.  The 
currents  thus  created  are  therefore  ephemeral.  But  the  changes  of 
temperature  and  of  saltness,  and  the  work  of  other  agents  which 
affect  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  and  derange  its  equili- 
brium, are  as  ceaseless  in  their  operations   as  the  sim  in  hi« 
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coarse,  and  in  their  effect  they  are  as  endless.  Philosophy  points 
to  them  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  Oidf  Stream  and  of  all  the  conr 
skaU  currents  of  the  sea. 

74.  Early  writen, — ^Early  writers,  however,  maintained  that 
the  Mississippi  Eiver  was  the  father  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Its 
floods,  they  said,  produce  it :  for  the  velocity  of  this  river  in  the 
sea  (§  70)  might,  it  was  held,  te  computed  by  the  rat©  of  the 
current  of  the  river  on  the  land. 

75.  Objection  to  the  fresh^wcUer  theory.  —  Captain  Livingston 
overturned  this  hypothesis  by  showing  that  the  volume  of  water 
which  the  Missistiippi  Hiver  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
not  equal  to  the  three  thousandth  part  of  that  which  escapes 
from  it  through  the  Gulf  Stream.  Moreover,  the  water  of  the 
Gtdf  Stream  is  salt— that  of  the  Mississippi,  fresh;  and  the 
advocates  of  this  fresh-water  theoiy  (§  74)  forgot  that  just  as 
much  salt  as  escapes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  this 
stream,  must  enter  the  Gulf  through  some  other  channel  from 
the  main  ocean ;  for,  if  it  did  not,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  process 
of  time,  tnless  it  had  a  salt  bed  at  the  bottom,  or  was  fed  with 
salt  springs  from  below — neither  of  which  is  probable — would 
become  a  fresh-water  basin. 

76.  Livingston'a  hypothec.  —  The  above-quoted  argument  of 
^ptain  Livingston,  however,  was  held  to  be  conclusive ;  and 
upon  the  remains  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  had  so  completely 
overturned,  he  set  up  another,  which,  in  turn,  has  also  been 
upset.  In  it  he  ascribed  the  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as 
depending  '*  on  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
influence  he  has  on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic." 

77.  FrafiHin'a  theory. — But  the  opinion  that  came  to  be  most 
generally  received  and  deep-rooted  in  the  mind  of  seafaring 
people  was  the  one  repeated  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  which  held 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  escaping  of  the  waters  that  have  been 
forced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  trade-winds,  and  that  it  is 
the  pressure  of  those  winds  upon  the  water  which  drives  up  into 
that  sea-head,  as  it  were,  for  this  stream. 

78.  Objections  to  it, — We  know  of  instances  in  which  the  waters 
have  been  accumulated  on  one  side  of  a  lake,  or  in  one  end  of  a 
canal,  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  pressure  of  the  trade- 
winds  may  cuaist  to  give  the  Gulf  Stream  its  initial  velocity,  but 
are  they  of  themselves  sufficient  to  send  such  a  stream  of  water  all 
the  way  across  the  ocean,  projecting  by  a  single  impress  a  volume 
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of  water  from  the  shores  of  America  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  that 
exceeds  in  discharge  the  mighty  Mississippi  a  .thousand  times  ? 
Beaaon  teaches  and  ezamioation  shows  that  they  are  not.  With 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  average  number  of  days  during  the 
year  that  the  N.E.  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  operate  upon  the 
oorrents  between  25°  N.  and  the  equator,  log-books  containing 
no  less  than  380,284*  observations  on  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  wind  in  that  ocean  were  examined.  The  data  thus  afforded 
were  carefully  compared  and  discussed.  The  results  show  that 
within  those  latitudes,  and  on  the  average,  the  wind  from  the 
N.E.  quadrant  is  in  excess  of  the  winds  from  the  S.W.  only 
111  days  out  of  the  365.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
S.\V.  counteract  the  effect  of  the  N.E.  winds  upon  the  currents. 
Now,  can  the  N.E.  trades,  by  blowing  for  less  than  one-third 
of  the  time,  cause  the  Gulf  Stream  to  loin  all  the  time,  and 
without  varying  its  velocity  either  to  their  force  or  their  pre- 
valence ? 

79.  HerseheTs  ea^phmaiion. — Sir  John  Herpchel  maintainsf  that 
they  can ;  that  the  trade-winds  are  the  sole  eause^  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  ;  not,  indeed,  by  causing  ''  a  head  of  water  "  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  but  by  rolling  particles  of  water  before  them  some- 
what as  billiard  balls  are  rolled  over  ihe  table,  fie  denies  to 
evaporation,  temperature,  salts,  and  sea-sbells,  any  effective 
influence  whatever  upon  the  circulation  of  the  watera  in  the 
ocean.  According  to  him  the  winds  are  the  supreme  current- 
producing  power  in  the  Bea.$ 

80.  Objedians  to  it,  —This  theory  would  require  all  the  currents 
of  the  sea  to  set  with  the  winds,  or  when  deflected,  to  be 
deflected  from  the  shore,  as  billiard  balls  are  from  the  cushions 
of  the  table,  making  the  littoral  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection 
equal.  Now,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  not  one  of  the 
eotutant  currents  of  the  sea  either  makes  such  a  rebound  or  sets 
with  the  winds.  The  Gulf  Stream  sets,  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  after  it  enters  the 

*  Nautical  Monographs,  Washington  Obserratoiy,  No.  1. 

t  Article  "Physical  Geography,"  8th  edition  Encyclopaadia  Britannica. 

i  *  The  dynamics  of  the  Qulf  Stream  have  of  late,  in  the  work  of  Lion- 
lenant  Maoiy,  already  mentioned,  been  made  the  subject  of  much  (we  cannot 
i>ut  think  misplaced)  wonder,  as  if  there  could  be  any  postdble  ground  foi 
doubting  that  it  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  the  trade-wiuds." — Ait  57,  Phya 
Geography,  8th  edition  Encyc.  Brit. 

§  Alt  65,  Phys.  Geography,  Encyc.  Brit 
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Atlantic,  against  the  trade-winds  ;  for  a  part  of  the  way  it  mm 
right  in  the  "wind's  eye."  The  Japan  cnrrent,  "the  Gnlf 
Stream  of  the  Pacific/'  does  the  same.  The  Mozambique  current 
runs  to  the  south,  against  the  S.E.  trade-winds,  and  it  changes 
not  with  the  monsoons.  The  ice-bearing  currents  of  the  north 
oppose  the  winds  in  their  course.  Humboldt's  current  has  its 
genesis  in  the  ex-tropical  regions  of  the  south,  where  the  "  brave 
west  winds  "  blow  with  almost  if  not  with  quite  the  regularity 
of  the  trades,  but  with  double  their  force.  And  this  current, 
instead  of  setting  to  the  S.E.  before  these  winds,  flows  north  in 
spite  of  them.  These  are  the  main  and  constant  currents  of  the 
sea — ^the  great  arteries  and  jugulars  through  which  its  circula- 
tion is  conducted.  In  every  instance,  and  regardless  of  winds, 
those  currents  that  are  warm  flow  towards  the  poles,  those  that 
are  cold  set  towards  the  equator.  And  this  they  do,  not  by  the 
force  of  the  winds,  but  in  spite  of  them,  and  by  the  force  of  those 
very  agencies  that  make  the  winds  to  blow.  They  flow  thus  by 
virtue  of  those  efforts  which  the  sea  is  continually  making  to 
restore  that  equilibrium  to  its  waters  which  heat  and  cold,  the 
forces  of  evaporation,  and  the  secretion  of  its  inhabitants  are 
everlastingly  destroying. 

81.  The  mpremacif  of  the  winds  disputed. — ^If  the  winds  make 
the  upper,  what  makes  the  under  and  counter  currents?  This 
question  is  of  itself  enough  to  impeach  that  supremacy  of  the 
winds  upon  the  currents,  which  the  renowned  philosopher,  with 
whom  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ,  travelled  so  far  out  of  his 
way  to  vindicate.*  The  '*  bottles "  also  dispute,  in  their  silent 
way,  the  "  supremacy  of  the  winds "  over  the  currents  of  the 
sea.  The  bottles  that  are  thrown  overboard  to  try  currents  are 
partly  out  of  the  water.  The  wind  has  influence  upon  them, 
yet  of  all  those — and  they  are  many — ^that  have  been  thrown 
overboard  in  the  trade-wind  region  of  the  North  Atlantic,  or  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  the  trade-winds  blow,  none  have  been 
found  to  drift  unth  the  wind :  they  all  drift  with  the  ctirrent,  and 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  wind. 

*  ^^We  have,  perhaps,  been  more  diflcise  on  the  imbjeot  of  ooeanio  canenti 
than  the  nature  of  this  article  may  seem  to  jnstify ;  bnt  some  suoh  detail 
Boemed  neoeflsary  to  vindicate  to  the  winds  their  supremacy  in  the  production 
of  currents,  without  calling  in  the  feeble  and  ineffective  aid  of  heated  water, 
or  the  still  more  insignificant  influence  of  insect  secretion,  which  has  been 
pressed  into  the  service  as  a  cause  of  buoyancy  in  the  r^ions  occupied  by  ooral 
formations."— Alt  65,  Phys.  Geography,  Encyo.  Brit 
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82.  I%6  Bomfaecio  current. — That  the  winds  do  make  currents 
m  the  sea  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  denj :  hut  currents 
that  are  bom  of  the  winds  are  as  unstable  as  the  winds ;  un- 
certain as  to  time,  place,  and  direction,  thej  are  sporadic  and 
ephemeral ;  they  are  not  the  constant  currents  Buch  as  have  been 
already  enumerated.  Admiral  Smyth,  in  his  valuable  memoir  on 
the  Mediterranetm  (p.  162),  mentions  that  a  continuance  in  the 
Sea  of  Tuscany  of  '*  gwiy  gale$ "  from  the  south-west  has  been 
known  to  raise  its  surface  no  less  than  twelve  feet  above  its 
ordinary  level.  This,  he  says,  occasions  a  strong  sur&ce  drift 
through  the  Strait  of  Bonifaccio.  But  in  this  we  have  nothing 
like  the  Gulf  Stream;  no  deep  and  narrow  channel-way  to 
oonduot  these  waters  ofif  like  a  miniature  river  even  in  that  sea, 
but  a  mere  surface  flow,  such  as  usually  follows  the  piling  up  of 
water  in  any  pond  or  gulf  above  the  ordinary  level.  The  Boni- 
fiiooio  current  does  not  flow  like  a  ''  river  in  the  sea  **  across  the 
Mediterranean,  but  it  spreads  itself  out  as  soon  as  it  passes  the 
Straits,  and,  like  a  circle  on  the  water,  loses  itself  by  broad 
spreading  as  soon  as  it  finds  sea-room.  As  soon  as  the  force  that 
begets  it  expends  itself,  the  current  is  done. 

83.  2%«  bed  of  the  QvXf  Stream  an  ascending  pUme, — Supposing 
with  Franklin,  and  those  of  his  school,  that  the  pressure  of 
the  waters  that  are  farced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  trade* 
winds  ia  the  tele  cause  of  the  Gulf  Strecun,  that  sea  and  the 
Mexican  Gulf  shoiild  have  a  much  higher  level  than  the 
Atlantic.  Accordingly,  the  advocates  of  this  theory  require  for 
its  support  "  a  great  degree  of  elevation."  Major  Eennell  likens 
the  stream  to  '*  an  immense  river  descending  from  a  higher  level 
into  a  plain."  Kow  we  know  very  nearly  the  average  breadth 
and  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Florida  Pass.  We  also 
know,  with  a  like  degree  of  approximation,  the  velocity  and 
breadth  of  the  same  waters  off  Cape  Hatteras.  Their  breadth 
here  is  about  seventy-five  miles  against  thirty-two  in  the 
*'  Narrows  "  of  the  Straits,  and  their  mean  velocity  is  three  knots 
off  Hatteras  against  four  in  the  '*  Narrows."  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  depth  of  the  Gulf  Stream  off 
Hatteras  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  the  '*  Narrows  "  of  Bemini  by 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  that,  consequently,  instead  of  descending^ 
its  bed  represents  the  surface  of  an  inclined  plane — inclined 
downwards  from  the  north  towards  the  south — up  which  plane  the 
lower  depths  of  the  stream  mtut  ascend.     If  we  assume  its  depth 
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off  Bernini*  to  be  two  hundred  fathoms,  which  are  thought  to  be 
within  limits,  the  above  rates  of  breadth  and  velocity  will  give 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  fathoms  for  its  depth  off  Hatteras. 
The  waters  therefore,  which  in  the  Straits  are  below  the  level  of 
the  Hatteras  depth,  so  far  from  descending,  are  actually  forced  up 
an  inclined  plane,  whose  submarine  ascent  is  not  less  than  ten 
inches  to  the  mile. 

84.  The  Niagara, — The  Niagara  is  an  '*  immense  river  descend- 
iDg  into  a  plain."  But  instead  of  preserving  its  character  in 
Lake  Ontario  as  a  distinct  and  well-defined  stream  for  several 
hundred  miles,  it  spreads  itself  out,  and  its  waters  are  imme- 
diately lost  in  those  of  the  lake.  Why  should  not  the  Gulf 
Stream  do  the  same  ?  It  gradually  enlarges  itself,  it  is  true ;  but^ 
instead  of  mingling  with  the  ocean  by  broad  spreading,  as  the 
'*  immense  rivers"  descending  into  the  northern  lakes  do,  its 
waters,  like  a  stream  of  oil  in  the  ocean,  preserve  a  distinctive 
character  for  more  than  three  thousand  miles. 

85.  A  current  counter  to  the  Otdf  Stream. — Moreover,  while  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  running  to  the  north  from  its  supposed  elevated 
level  at  the  south,  there  is  a  cold  current  coming  down  from  the 
north  ;  meeting  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  midway  the  ocean, 
it  divides  itself,  and  runs  by  the  side  of  them  right  back  into 
those  very  reservoirs  at  the  south,  to  which  theoiy  gives  an 
elevation  sufficient  to  send  out  entirely  across  the  AlJantio  a  jet 
of  warm  water  said  (§  75)  to  be  more  than  three  thousand  times 
greater  in  volume  than  the  Mississippi  River.  This  current  from 
Baffin's  Bay  has  not  only  no  trade-winds  to  give  it  a  head,  but  the 
prevailing  winds  are  unfavourable  to  it,  and  for  a  great  pai*t  of 
the  way  it  is  below  the  surface,  and  far  beyond  the  propelling 
reach  of  any  wind.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this, 
with  other  polar  currents,  is  quite  equal  in  volume  to  the  Gulf 
Sti'eam.  Are  they  not  the  effects  of  like  causes  ?  If  so,  what 
have  the  trade-winds  to  do  with  the  one  more  than  the  other  ? 

86.  Bottle  chart. — It  is  a  custom  often  practised  by  seafaring 
people  to  throw  a  bottle  overboai^,  with  a  paper,  stating  the 
time  and  place  at  which  it  is  done.  In  the  absence  of  other 
information  as  to  currents,  that  afforded  by  these  mute  little 
navigators  is  of  great  value.     They  leave  no  tracks  behind  them, 

*  Navy  officers  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sunrey  have  sounded  with  the 
doep-sea  lead,  and  ascertained  its  depth  here  to  he  S70  fieithoniB  (Jannury, 
1836-). 
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it  18  tme,  and  their  routes  cannot  be  ascertained.  But  knowing 
where  they  were  cast,  and  seeing  where  they  are  found,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  as  to  their  course.  Straight  lines  may  at 
least  be  drawn,  showing  the  shortest  distance  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  voyage,  with  the  time  elapsed.  Captain 
Becher,  R.N.,  has  prepared  a  chart  representing  in  this  way  the 
tracks  of  more  than  one  hundred  bottles.  From  this  chart  it 
appears  that  the  waters  from  every  quarter  of  the  Atlantic  tend 
toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  stream.  Bottles  cast  into  the  sea 
midway  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  near  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  at  the  extreme  north  or  farthest 
south,  have  been  found  either  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  British 
Isles,  or  within  the  well-known  range  of  Gulf  Stream  waters. 

87.  Hieir  drift. — Of  two  cast  out  together  in  south  latitude  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  one  was  found  on  the  island  of  Trinidad ;  the 
other  on  Guernsey,  in  the  English  Channel.  In  the  absence  of 
positive  information  on  the  subject,  the  circumstantial  evidence 
that  the  latter  performed  the  tour  of  the  Gulf  is  all  but  conclu- 
sive. And  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  bottles  of 
the  gallant  captain's  chart  have  also  performed  the  tour  of  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  then,  without  being  cast  ashore,  have  returned  with  the 
drift  along  the  coast  of  Africa  into  the  intertropical  region; 
thence  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  so  on  with  the  Gulf 
Stream  again.  (Plate  YI.)  Another  bottle,  said  to  be  thrown  over 
o£f  Cape  Horn  by  an  American  ship-master  in  1837,  was  after- 
wBidfi  picked  up  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  An  inspection  of  the 
chart,  and  of  the  drift  of  the  other  bottles,  seems  to  force  the  con- 
clusion that  this  bottle  too  went  even  from  that  remote  region  to 
the  Bo«called  higher  level  of  the  Gulf  Stream  reservoir. 

88.  The  Sargasso  Sea, — Midway  the  Atlantic,  in  the  triangular 
space  between  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands, 
is  the  great  Sai^asso  Sea.  (Plate  YI.)  Covering  an  area  equal 
in  extent  to  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  it  is  so  thickly  matted  over 
with  Gulf  weed  {Focus  naia'M)  that  the  speed  of  vessels  passing 
through  it  is  often  much  retarded.  When  the  companions  of 
Columbus  saw  it,  they  thought  it  marked  the  limits  of  naviga- 
tion, and  became  alarmed.  To  the  eye,  at  a  little  distance,  it 
seems  substantial  enough  to  walk  upon.  Patches  of  the  weed 
are  generally  to  be  seen  floating  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  sea-weed  always  "  tails  to"  a  steady  or  a  constant 
wind,  so  that  it  serves  the  mariner  as  a  sort  o^  marine  an^^mo- 
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meter,  telling  him  whether  the  wind  as  he  finds  it  has  been 
blowing  for  some  time,  or  whether  it  has  but  just  shifted,  and 
which  way.  Ck)lumbus  first  found  this  weedy  sea  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery ;  there  it  has  remained  to  this  day,  moving  up  and 
down,  and  changing  its  position,  like  the  calms  of  Cancer, 
according  to  the  seasons,  the  storms,  and  the  winds.  -  Exact 
observations  as  to  its  limits  and  iheir  range,  extending  back  for 
fifty  years,  assure  us  that  its  mean*  position  has  not  been  altered 
since  that  time.  That  the  water  which  comes  through  the 
Florida  Pass  with  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  in  a  circle,  going  to  the 
north  on  the  western  side,  and  returning  to  the  south  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Atlantic — sloughing  off  its  drift  matter  always  to  the 
right,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  Sargasso  and  its  weeds,  but  it  is 
indicated  also,  by  our  '*  bottle  papers,"  by  the  facts  developed  in 
Plate  YL,  and  by  other  sources  of  information.  If,  therefore, . 
this  be  so,  why  give  the  endless  current  a  higher  level  in  one 
part  of  its  course  than  another  ? 

89.  A  bifurcation. — Nay,  more ;  at  the  very  season  of  the  year 
when  the  Gulf  Stream  is  rushing  in  gi*eatest  volume  through  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  and  hastening  to  the  north  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  there  is  a  cold  stream  from  BafiSn's  Bay,  Labrador,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  north,  nmning  to  the  south  with  equal  velocity. 
Where  is  the  trade-wind  that  gives  the  higher  level  to  Baffin's 
Bay,  or  that  even  presses  upon,  or  assists  to  put  this  current 
in  motion  ?  The  agency  of  winds  in  producing  currents  in  the 
deep  sea  must  be  very  partial.  These  two  currents  meet  off 
the  Grand  Banks,  where  the  latter  is  divided.  One  part  of  it 
underruns  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  is  shown  by  the  icebergs  which 
are  carried  in  a  direction  tending  across  its  course.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  this  '*  fork"  flows  on  towards  the  south,  and 
runs  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  for  the  temperature  of  the  water  at 
a  little  depth  there  has  been  found  far  below  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth*s  crust,  and  quite  as  cold  as  at  a  corresponding 
depth  off  the  Arctic  shores  of  Spitzbergen. 

90.  Winds  exercise  but  little  ii\fluence  upon  constoaU  currejUs, — 
More  water  cannot  run  from  the  equator  or  the  pole  than  to  it 
If  we  make  the  trade->%'inds  to  cause  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  ought 
to  have  some  other  wind  to  produce  the  Polar  flow ;  but  these 
currents,  for  the  most  part,  and  for  great  distances,  are  svbmariney 
and  therefore  beyond  the  influence  of  winds.  Hence  it  should  ap* 
pear  that  uoinda  have  little  to  do  with  the  general  system  of  aqueous 
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dTcalatioxi  in  the  ocean.  The  other  "  fork "  runs  between  our 
Bhores  and  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  south,  as  already  described 
As  fax  as  it  has  been  traced,  it  warrants  the  belief  that  it,  too, 
runs  up  to  seek  the  so-called  higher  level  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

91.  Effects  of  diurnal  rotation  upon  the  Ghdf  Stream, — The  power 
necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  opposed  to  such  a  body  of 
water  as  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  running  several  thousand  miles 
without  any  renewal  of  impulse  from  the  forces  of  gravitation  or 
any  other  known  cause,  is  truly  surprising.  It  so  happens  that 
we  have  an  argument  for  determining,  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy, the  resistance  which  tlie  waters  of  this  stream  meet  with 
in  their  motion  towards  the  east.  Owing  to  the  diurnal  rotation, 
they  are  carried  around  with  the  earth  on  its  axis  towards  the 
east,  with  an  hourly  velocity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven* 
miles  greater  when  they  enter  the  Atlantic  than  when  they 
arrive  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland ;  for  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  latitude  between  the  parallels  of  these  two  places, 
their  rate  of  motion  around  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  reduced'  from 
nine  hundred  and  fifteenf  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles 
the  hour.  lience  this  immense  volume  of  water  would,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  pass  from  the  Bahamas  to  the  Giund  Banks  in  an 
hour,  meet  with  an  opposing  force  in  the  shape  of  resistance 
sufificient,  in  the  aggregate,  to  retard  it  two  miles  and  a  half  the 
minute  in  its  eastwardly  rate.  If  the  actual  resistance  be 
calculated  according  to  received  laws,  it  will  be  found  equal  to 
several  atmospheres.  And  by  analogy,  how  inadequate  must  the 
pressure  of  the  gentle  trade-winds  be  to  such  resistance,  and  to 
the  effect  assigned  them  ! 

92.  The  GvXf  Stream  cannot  he  accounted  for  hy  a  higher  level. — 
If  therefore,  in  the  proposed  inquiry,  we  search  for  a  propelling 
power  nowhere  but  in  the  higher  level  of  the  Gulf,  or  in  the 
•^  billiard-ball  *'  rebound  from  its  shores,  we  must  admit,  in  the 
head  of  water  there,  the  existence  of  a  force  capable  of  putting  in 
motion,  and  of  driving  over  a  plain  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  the 
hour,  all  the  waters,  as  fast  as  they  can  be  brought  down  by  three 

*  In  this  calculation  the  earth  is  treated  as  a  peifect  ephere,  with  a  diameter 
of  7925.56  miles. 

t  Or,  915.26  to  758.60.  On  the  latter  parallel  the  cnirent  has  an  east  set  ot 
about  one  and  a  half  mile  the  hour,  making  the  true  velocity  to  the  east,  and  on 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  about  seTen  hundred  and  sixty  miles  on  hour  at  the 
UiJudlLnk*. 
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thousand  (§  75)  such  streams  as  the  Mississippi  Siver — a  powei 
at  least  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistcmce  required  to  reduce 
from  two  miles  and  a  half  to  a  few  feet  per  minute  the  velocity 
of  a  stream  that  keeps  in  perpetual  motion  one-fourth  of  all* the 
waters  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Not  only  so,  we  must  admit  the 
existence  of  an  engine  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which,  being 
played  upon  by  the  gentle  forces  of  the  trade- winds,  is  capable  of 
sending  a  stream  of  water  from  the  shores  of  the  New  World  to 
the  shores  of  the  Old. 

93.  Nor  hy  ihe  trade-mnd  theory, — The  advocates  of  the  trade- 
wind  theory,  whether,  with  Franklin  (§  77),  they  make  the 
propelling  power  to  be  derived  from  a  ''  Aead  of  vxder "  in  the 
Gulf,  or,  with  Her8cher(§  79),  from  the  rebound,  a  la  billiard- 
balls,  against  its  shores,  require  that  the  impulse  then  and  there 
communicated  to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  should  be 
sufficient  to  send  them  entirely  across  the  Ocean ;  for  in  neither 
case  does  their  theory  provide  for  any  renewal  of  the  propelling 
power  by  the  wayside.  Can  this  be  ?  Can  water  flow  on  any 
more  than  cannon-balls  can  continue  their  flight  after  the 
propelling  force  has  been  expended  ? 

94.  lUugtration. — When  we  inject  water  into  a  pool,  be  the 
force  never  so  great,  the  jet  is  soon  overcome,  broken  up,  and 
made  to  disappear.  In  this  illustration  the  Gulf  Stream  may  be 
likened  to  the  jet,  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  pool.  We  remember 
to  have  observed  as  children  how  soon  the  mill-tail  loses  its  cur- 
rent in  the  pool  below ;  or  we  may  now  see  at  any  time,  and  on 
a  larger  scale,  how  soon  the  Niagara,  current  and  all,  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  lake  below. 

95.  Gvlf  Stream  ike  effect  of  some  constantly  operating  power » — 
Nothing  but  a  continually-acting  power  can  keep  currents  in  the 
sea,  any  more  than  cannon-balls  in  the  air  or  rivers  on  the  land, 
in  motion.  But  for  the  forces  of  gravitation  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  would  remain  at  its  fountain,  and  but  for  difference 
of  specific  gravity  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  would  remain 
in  the  caldi*on,  as  the  intertropical  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
may  be  called. 

96.  Tlie  production  of  currenU  vtithout  loind. — ^For  the  sake  of 
further  illustration,  let  us  suppose  a  globe  of  the  earth's  size, 
and  with  a  solid  nucleus,  to  be  covered  all  over  with  water  two 
hundred  fathoms  deep,  and  that  every  source  of  heat  and  cause 
of  radiation  be  removed,  so  that  its  fluid  temperature  becomeii 
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oofnstaut  and  tiniform  throngbout.  On  snch  a  globe,  tbo  eqnili- 
brinm  remaining  undistarbed,  tbere  would  be  neither  wind  nor 
eorrent.  Let  ns  now  suppose  tbat  all  the  water  within  the 
tropics^  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms,  suddenly  becomes 
oil.  The  aqueous  equilibrium  of  the  planet  would  thereby  be 
disturbed,  and  a  general  system  of  currents  and  counter-curroiits 
would  be  immediately  commenced — ^the  oil,  in  an  unbroken 
sheet  on  the  surface,  running  towards  the  poles,  and  the  water, 
in  an  under-current,  towards  the  equator.  The  oil  is  supposed, 
as  it  recuihes  the  polar  basin,  to  be  reconverted  into  water,  rmd 
the  water  to  become  oil  as  it  crosses  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
rising  to  the  surface  in  the  intertropical  regions,  and  returning 
as  before.  Thus,  wUhoiU  toind^  we  should  have  a  perpetual  and 
uniform  system  of  tropical  and  polar  currents ;  though  wiihofU 
wmdf  Sir  John  Herschel  maintains,*  we  should  have  no  *'  con- 
siderable currents'*  whatever  in  the  sea.  In  consequence  of 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  planet  on  its  axis,  each  particle  of 
oil,  werd  resistance  small,  would  approach  the  poles  on  a  spiral 
turning  to  the  east  with  a  relative  velocity  greater  and  greater, 
until,  finally,  it  would  reach  the  pole,  and  whirl  about  it  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  the  hour.  Becoming  water  and 
losing  its  velocity,  it  would  approach  the  tropics  by  a  similar, 
but  reversed  spiral,  turning  towards  the  west  Owing  to  the 
principle  here  alluded  to,  all  currents  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles  should  have  an  eastward  tendency,  and  all  from  the  poles 
towards  the  equator  a  westward.  Let  us  now  suppose  the  solid 
nucleus  of  this  hypothetical  globe  to  assume  the  exact  form  and 
shape  of  the  bottom  of  our  seas,  and  in  all  respects,  as  to  figure 
and  size,  to  represent  the  shoals  and  islands  of  the  sea,  as  well 
as  the  coast  lines  and  continents  of  the  earth.  The  uniform 
system  of  currentB  just  described  would  now  be  interrupted  by 
obstructions  and  local  causes  of  various  kinds,  such  as  unequal 
depth  of  water,  contour  of  shore  lines,  &c. ;  and  we  should  have 
at  certain  places  currents  greater  in  volume  and  velocity  than 
at  others.  But  still  there  would  be  a  system  of  currents  and 
counter-currents  to  and  from  either  pole  and  the  equator.  Now, 
do  not  the  cold  waters  of  the  north,  and  the  warm  w^utors  of  the 
gulf^  made  specifically  lighter  by  tropical  heat,  and  which  we 

•  •*If  thero  were  no  atmosphere,  tliere  would  be  no  Gulf  Stream  or  any 
otber  oonsideiable  oceanic  current  (ns  distinguished  from  a  mere  sur&ce  drilt' 
vhateTer.**— Art  87,  Phjrsical  Gcogn»phy,  8th  ed.  Eucyolop.  Brit 
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066  actually  pr666rTmg  snoh  a  Bjatem  of  coiuiter-carrentB,  hold, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  the  relation  of  the  supposed  water  and 
oil? 

97.  Warm  aurenU  flow  towardi  thepcte^  cM  towards  the  equator. 
-^In  obedience  to  the  laws  here  hinted  at,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  (Plate  IX.)  of  polar  waters  towards  the  tropics  and  o^ 
tropical  waters  towm^  the  poles.  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  United 
States'  Exploring  Expedition,  crossed  one  of  these  hyperborean 
under- currents  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth  at  the  equator. 

98.  Edge$  of  the  OtUf  Stream  a  striking  feature, — Ko  feature  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  excites  remark  among  seamen  more  frequently 
than  the  sharpness  of  its  edges,  particularly  along  its  inner 
borders.  There,  it  is  a  streak  on  the  water.  As  high  up  as  the 
Carolinas  this  streak  may  be  seen,  like  a  greenish  edging  to  a 
blue  border — the  bright  indigo  of  the  tropical  contrasting  finely 
(§  70)  with  the  dirty  green  of  the  littoral  waters.  It  is  this 
apparent  reluctance  of  the  warm  waters  of  the  stream  to  mix 
with  the  cool  of  the  ocean  that  excites  wonder  and  calls  forth 
remark.  But  have  we  not,  so  to  speak,  a  similar  reluctance 
manifested  by  all  fluids,  only  upon  a  smaller  scale,  or  under  cir* 
cumstanoes  less  calculated  to  attract  attention  or  excite  remark? 

99.  lUuetratioHB. — ^The  water,  hot  and  cold,  as  it  is  let  into  the 
tub  for  a  warm  bath,  generally  arranges  itself  in  layers  or 
sections,  according  to  temperature ;  it  requires  violent  stirring 
to  break  them  up,  mix,  and  bring  the  whole  to  an  even  tempe- 
rature. The  jet  of  air  from  the  blow-pipe,  or  of  gas  from  ^e 
burner,  presents  the  phenomenon  still  more  familiarly ;  here  we 
have,  as  with  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  dividing  line  between  fluids 
in  motion  and  fluids  at  rest  finely  presented.  There  is  a  like 
reluctance  for  mixing  between  streams  of  clear  and  muddy  water. 
This  is  very  marked  between  the  red  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  inky  waters  of  the  upper  Mississippi ;  here  the  waters  of  each 
may  be  distinguished  for  the  distance  of  several  miles  after  these 
two  rivers  come  together.  It  requires  force  to  inject,  as  it  were, 
the  particles  of  one  of  these  waters  among  those  of  the  other,  for 
mere  vie  inertia  tends  to  maintain  in  their  statu  quo  fluids  that 
have  already  arranged  themselves  in  layers,  streaks,  or  aggie- 
nations. 

100.  How  the  water  of  the  Chdf  Stream  differs  from  (he  littoral 
waters. — In  the  ocean  we  have  the  continual  heaving  of  the  oea 
and  agitation  of  the  waves  to  overcome  this  vis  inertia;  and  the 
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marvel  is,  that  they  in  their  violence  do  not,  by  mingling  the 
Gulf  and  littoral  waters  together  (§  70),  sooner  break  np  and 
obliterate  all  marks  of  a  division  between  them.  But  the  waters 
of  the  Gnlf  Stream  differ  from  the  inshore  waters  not  only  in 
colonr,  transparency,  and  temperature,  but  in  specific  gravity, 
in  saltness  (§  102),  and  in  other  properties,  I  conjecture,  also. 
Therefore  they  may  have  a  peculiar  viscosity,  or  molecular 
arrangement  of  their  own,  which  further  t^nds  to  prevent 
mixture,  and  so  preserve  their  line  of  demarkation. 

101.  Action  on  copper. — Observations  made  for  the  purpose  in 
the  navy  show  that  ships  cruising  in  the  West  Indies  suffer  in 
their  copper  sheathing  more  than  they  do  in  any  other  seas. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  the  Gulf  Stream  is  fed,  have  some 
t)eculiar  property  or  other  which  makes  them  so  destructive 
upon  the  copper  of  cruisers. 

102.  SdUness  of  the  Otdf  Stream. — ^The  story  told  by  the  copper 
and  the  blue  colour  (§  71)  indicates  a  higher  point  of  saturation 
with  salts  than  sea-water  generally  has;  and  the  salometer 
confirms  it.  Dr.  Thomassy,  a  French  aavarU,  who  has  been  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  solar  evaporation, 
mforms  me  that  on  his  passage  to  the  United  States  he  tried  the 
saltness  of  the  water  with  a  most  delicate  instrument :  he  fouuO 
It  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  contain  3{  per  cent,  of  salt ;  in  th<» 
trade-wind  region  4tV  P©r  cent. ;  and  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  off 
Charleston,  4  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  Amazon  and  the 
Mississippi,  with  all  the  intermediate  rivers,  and  the  clouds  of  the 
West  Indies,  had  lent  their  fresh  water  to  dilute  the  saltness  of 
this  basin. 

103.  Agents  concerned. — Now  the  question  may  be  asked, 
NVhat  should  make  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  Caribbean 
Sea  Salter  than  the  waters  in  those  parts  of  the  ocean  through 
which  the  Gulf  Stream  flows  ?  There  are  physical  agents  that 
are  known  to  be  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  make  the  watere  in  one  part  of  the  ocean 
Salter  and  heavier,  and  in  another  part  lighter  and  less  salt  than 
the  average  of  sea-water.  These  agents  are  those  employed  by 
searshells  in  secreting  solid  matter  for  their  structures ;  they  are 
also  heat*  and  radiation,  evaporation  and  precipitation.       In  the 

*  According  to  Dr.  Marcet,  sea-water  contracts  down  to  28^ ;  my  own  to 
nbont  2&6. 

D  2 
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trade-wind  regions  at  sea  (Plate  YIII.)9  evaporation  is  generally 
in  excess  of  precipitation,  while  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  the 
reverse  is  the  case ;  that  is,  the  clonds  let  down  more  water 
there  than  the  winds  take  up  again ;  and  these  are  the  regions 
in  which  the  Gulf  Stream  enters  the  Atlantic.  Along  the  shores 
of  India,  where  observations  have  been  made,  the  evaporation 
from  the  sea  is  said  to  amonnt  to  three-fonrths  of  an  inch  daily. 
Suppose  it  in  the  trade- wind  region  of  the  Atlantic  to  amount  to 
only  half  an  inch,  that  would  give  an  annual  evaporation  of 
fifteen  feet.  In  the  process  of  evaporation  from  the  sea,  fresh 
water  only  is  taken  up;  the  salts  are  left  behind.  Now  a  layer 
of  sea- water  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  as  broad  as  the  trade-wind 
belts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  reaching  across  the  ocean,  contains  an 
immense  amount  of  salts.  The  great  equatorial  current  (Plate 
YI.)  which  often  sweeps  from  the  shores  of  Africa  across  the 
Atlantic  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  a  surface  current ;  and  may 
it  not  bear  into  that  sea  a  large  portion  of  those  waters  that  have 
satisfied  the  thirsty  trade-winds  with  saltless  vapour  ?  If  so — 
and  it  probably  does — ^have  we  not  detected  here  the  footprints 
of  an  agent  that  does  tend  to  make  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean 
Soa  Salter,  and  therefore  heavier,  than  the  average  of  sea-water 
at  a  given  temperature  ? 

104.  Evap(n'aiion  cmd  precipitcUion, — It  is  immaterial,  so  far  as 
the  correctness  of  the  principle  upon  which  this  reasoning 
depends  is  concerned,  whether  the  annual  evaporation  from  the 
trade-wind  regions  of  the  Atlantic  be  fifteen,  ten,  or  five  feet. 
The  layer  of  water,  whatever  be  its  thickness,  that  is  evaporated 
from  this  part  of  the  ocean,  is  not  all  poured  back  by  the  clouds 
upon  the  same  spot  whence  it  came.  But  they  take  and  pour  it 
down  in  showers  upon  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  earth — 
on  the  land  as  well  as  in  the  sea— and  on  the  land  more  water  is 
let  down  than  is  taken  up  into  the  clouds  again.  The  rest  sinks 
down  through  the  soil  to  feed  the  springs,  and  returns  through 
the  rivers  to  the  sea.  Suppose  the  excess  of  precipitation  in 
these  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  sea  to  amount  to  bat  twelve 
inches,  or  even  to  but  two — ^it  is  twelve  inches  or  two  inches,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  fresh  water  added  to  the  sea  in  those  parts, 
and  which  therefore  tends  to  lessen  the  specific  gravity  of  sea- water 
there  to  that  extent,  and  to  produce  a  double  dynamical  effect,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  what  is  taken  from  one  scale,  by  being  put 
into  the  other,  doubles  the  difiGdrence. 
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105.  Curreai  into  (he  Caribbean  Sea. — Now  that  we  may  iomi 
some  idea  as  to  the  influence  which  the  salts  left  by  the  rapour 
that  the  trade-winds,  north-east  and  south-east,  take  up  from  sea^ 
water,  is  calculated  to  exert  in  creating  currents,  let  us  make  a 
partial  calculation  to  show  how  much. salt  this  vapour  held  m 
solution  before  it  was  taken  up,  and,  of  course,  while  it  was  yet 
in  the  state  of  sea-water.  The  northnsast  trade-wind  regions  uf 
the  Atlantic  embrace  an  area  of  at  least  three  million  squai-e 
miles,  and  the  yearly  evaporation  from  it  is  (§  103),  we  will 
suppose,  fifteen  feet.  The  salt  that  is  contained  in  a  mass  of  sea- 
water  covering  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  an  area  of  three 
million  square  miles  in  superficial  extent,  would  be  sufBcient  to 
cover  the  British  islands  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet.  As  this 
water  supplies  the  trade- winds  with  vapour,  it  therefore  becomes 
Salter,  and  as  it  becomes  salter,  it  becomes  heavier ;  and  therefore 
we  may  infer  that  the  forces  of  aggregation  among  its  particles 
are  increased. 

106.  AmowU  of  salt  left  by  evaporation. — ^Whatever  be  the  cause 
that  enables  these  trade-wind  waters  to  remain  on  the  sui-face, 
whether  it  be  from  the  fact  just  stated,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  held  together  in  their 
channel ;  or  whether  it  be  from  the  fact  that  the  expansion  from 
the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  this 
increased  saltness ;  or  whether  it  be  from  the  low  temperature 
and  high  saturation  of  the  submarine  waters  of  the  intertropical 
ocean ;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  all 'of  these  influences  together 
that  these  waters  are  kept  on  the  surface,  sufBce  it  to  say,  we  do 
know  that  they  go  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  (§  103)  as  a  surface 
current.  On  their  passage  to  and  through  it,  they  intermingle 
with  the  fresh  waters  that  are  emptied  into  the  sea  from  the 
Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  clouds, 
and  the  rivers  of  the  coasts  round  about.  An  immense  volume 
of  fresh  water  is  supplied  from  these  sources.  It  tends  to  make 
the  sea-water,  that  the  trade-winds  have  been  playing  upon  and 
driving  along,  less  briny,  warmer,  and.  lighter :  for  the  waters  of 
these  large  intertropical  streams  are  warmer  than  sea-water. 
This  admixture  of  fresh  water  still  leaves  the  Gulf  Stream  a 
brine  stronger  than  that  of  the  extratropical  sea  generally,  but 
not  quite  so  strong  (§  102)  as  that  of  the  trade-wind  regions. 

107.  Currents  created  by  Horvu, — The  dynamics  of  the  sea  con* 
fess  the  power  of  the  winds  in  those  tremendous  currents  whicli 
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BtormB  are  sometimes  known  to  preate ;  and  that  even  the  gentle 
trade-winds  may  have  influence  and  effect  upon  the  currents  of 
the  sea  has  not  been  denied  (§  82).  But  the  effect  of  moderate 
winds,  as  the  trades  are,  is  to  cause  what  may  be  called  the 
drift  of  the  sea  rather  than  a  current.  Drift  is  confined  to  sur- 
face waters,  and  the  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  may  aatist  in 
creating  the  Gulf  Stream  by  drifting  the  waters  which  have 
supplied  them  with  vapour  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea.  But 
admit  never  so  much  of  tbe  water  which  the  trade-winds  have 
played  upon  to  be  drifted  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  what  should 
make  it  flow  thence  with  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  shores  of 
Europe  ?  It  is  because  there  is  room  for  it  there ;  and  there  is 
room  for  it  because  of  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
sea- water  in  an  intertropical  sea  on  one  side,  as  compared  with 
the  specific  gravity  of  water  in  northern  seas  and  frozen  oceans 
on  the  other. 

108.  Hie  dynamical  force  that  caUs  forth  the  Gulf  Stream  to  be 
fownd  in  ihe  difference  as  to  specific  gravity  of  intertropical  and  polar 
waters. — The  dynamical  forces  which  are  expressed  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  said  to  reside  in  those 
northern  waters  as  in  the  West  India  seas ;  for  on  one  side  we 
liave  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  their  waters 
of  brine ;  on  the  other,  the  Great  Polar  basin,  the  Baltic,  and  the 
^orth  Sea,  the  two  latter  with  waters  that  are  but  little  more 
than  brackish.*  In  one  set  of  these  sea-basins  the  water  is 
heavy ;  in  the  other  it  is  light.  Between  them  the  ocean  inter- 
venes ;  but  water  is  bound  to  seek  its  equilibrium  as  its  level : 
and  here,  therefore,  we  unmask  one  of  the  agents  concerned  in 
causing  the  Gulf  Stream.  What  is  the  power  of  this  agent — is  it 
greater  than  that  of  other  agents,  and  how  much?  We  cannot 
say  how  much ;  we  only  know  it  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  con- 
cerned. Moreover,  speculate  as  we  may  as  to  all  the  agencies 
concerned  in  oollecting  these  waters,  that  have  supplied  the 
trade-winds  with  vapour,  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  then  in 
driving  them  across  the  Atlantic — we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 

*  The  Polar  basin  has  a  known  water  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  and  on 
unexplored  area,  including  land  and  water,  of  1,500,000  square  miles.  Whether 
the  water  in  this  basin  be  more  or  less  salt  than  that  of  the  intertropical  seas, 
we  know  it  is  quite  difl'erent  in  temperature,  and  difference  of  temperature  will 
beget  currents  quite  as  readily  m  difference  in  saltness,  for  ohaoge  in  specifle 
gmvitj  follows  either. 
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the  salt  wliioh  the  trade-wind  vapour  leaves  behind  in  the  tropics 
has  to  be  conveyed  away  from  the  trade-wind  region,  to  be  mixed 
up  again  in  due  proportion  with  the  other  water  of  the  sea— the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  Arctio  Ocean  included — and  that  these  are 
mmke  of  the  waters,  at  least,  which  we  see  running  off  thiough 
the  Gulf  Stream.  To  convey  them  away  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
offices  which,  in  the  economy  of  the  ocean,  has  been  assigned  to 
it.  But  as  for  the  seat  of  the  forces  which  put  and  keep  the 
Gulf  Stream  in  motion,  theorists  may  place  them  exclusively  on 
one  side  of  the  ocean  with  as  much  philosophical  propriety  as  on 
the  other.  Its  waters  find  their  way  into  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Arctio  Ocean  by  virtue  of  their  specific  gravity,  while  water 
thence,  to  take  their  place,  is,  by  virtue  of  its  specific  gravity 
and  by  counter  currents,  carried  back  into  the  Gulf.  The 
dynamical  force  which  causes  the  Gulf  Stream  may  therefore  be 
said  to  reside  both  in  the  polar  and  in  the  intertropical  wiaters  of 
the  Atlantic. 

109.  WkUer  t/em^abure  of  (he  Qvlf  Stream, — As  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  Gulf  Stream,  there  is,  in  a  winter's  day,  off  Hatteras. 
and  even  as  high  up  as  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in 
mid*ocean,  a  difference  between  its  watera  and  those  of  the 
ocean  near  by  of  20^  and  even  30^  Water,  we  know,  expands 
by  heat,  and  here  the  difference  of  temperature  may  more  than 
compensate  for  the  difference  in  saltness,  and  leave,  therefore, 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  though  salter,  yet  lighter  by 
reason  of  their  warmth. 

110.  Top  of  Qulf  Stream  roof^shaped.—U  they  be  lighter,  they 
should  therefore  occupy  a  higher  level  than  those  through  which 
they  flow.  Assimiing  the  depth  off  Hatteras  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  fathoms,  and  allowing  the  usual  rates  of  expansion 
for  sea-water,  figures  show  that  the  middle  or  axis  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  there  should  be  nearly  two  feet  higher  than  the  con- 
tiguous waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Hence  the  surface  of  the  stream 
should  present  a  double  inclined  plane,  from  which  the  water 
would  be  running  down  on  either  side  as  from  the  roof  of  a 
house.  As  this  runs  off  at  the  top,  the  same  weight  of  colder 
water  runs  in  at  the  bottom,  and  so  raises  up  the  cold-water  bed 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  causes  it  to  become  shallower  and 
shallower  as  it  goes  north.  That  the  Gulf  Stream  is  therefore 
roof-«haped,  causing  the  waters  on  its  surface  to  flow  off  to  either 
aide  from  the  middle,  we  have  not  only  circumstantial  evidence 
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to  show,  but  observations  to  prove.  Navigators,  while  drifting 
along  with  the  Gulf  Stream,  have  lowered  a  boat  to  try  the 
surface  current.  In  such  cases,  the  boat  would  drift  either  to 
the  east  or  to  the  west,  as  it  happened  to  be  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  axis  of  the  stream,  while  the  vessel  herself  would 
drift  along  with  the  stream  in  the  direction  ot  its  course :  thns 
showing  the  existence  of  a  shallow  roof-current  from  the  middle 
towards  either  edge,  which  would  carry  the  boat  along,  but 
which,  being  superficial,  does  not  extend  deep  enough  to  affect 
the  drift  of  the  vessel. 

111.  Drift  matter  sloughed  off  to  ike  right, — That  such  is  the  case 
(§110)  is  also  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  sea- weed 
and  drift-wood  which  are  found  in  such  large  quantities  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  are  rarely,  even  with  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  found  along  its  inner  edge— and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  to  cross  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  to  pass 
over  from  that  side  to  this,  they  would  have  to  drift  up  an 
incHned  plane,  as  it  were ;  that  is,  they  would  have  to  stem  this 
roof-current  until  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream.  We 
rarely  hear  of  planks,  or  wrecks,  or  of  any  floating  substance 
which  is  cast  into  the  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
being  found  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Drift-wood, 
trees,  and  seeds  from  the  West  India  Islands,  are  often  ccust  up 
on  the  shores  of  Europe,  but  rarely  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  this 
country. 

112.  Why  80  sloughed  off, — ^We  are  treating  now  of  the  effects 
of  physical  causes.  The  question  to  which  I  ask  attention  is, 
Why  does  the  Gulf  Stream  slough  off  and  oast  upon  its  outer 
edge,  sea-weed,  drift-wood,  and  all  other  solid  bodies  that  are 
found  floating  upon  it  ?  One  cause  has  been  shown  to  be  in  its 
roof-shaped  current ;  but  there  is  another  which  tends  to  produce 
the  same  effect;  and  because  it  is  a  physical  agent^  it  should 
not,  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind,  be  overlooked,  be  its  action  never 
so  slight.  I  allude  now  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  drift 
matter  of  the  stream  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth. 

113.  Hhuiratum, — Take,  for  illustration,  a  railroad  that  lies 
north  and  south  in  our  hemisphere.  It  is  weU  known  to  engi- 
neers that  when  the  cars  are  going  north  on  such  a  road,  their 
tendency  is  to  run  off  on  the  east  side ;  but  when  the  train  is 
going  south,  their  tendency  is  to  run  off  on  the  west  side  of  the 
track— I.  e„  always  on  the  right-hand  side.    Whether  the  road  be 
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one  mile  or  one  hundi-ed  miles  in  length,  the  effect  of  diurnal 
rotation  is  the  same ;  and,  whether  the  road  be  long  or  short,  the 
tendency  to  ran  off,  as  yoa  cross  a  given  parallel  at  a  stated  rate 
of  speed,  is  the  same  ;  for  the  tendency  to  fly  off  the  track  is  in 
proportion  to  the  speed  of  the  train,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  road.  Now,  vis  inerticB  and  velocity  being 
taken  into  the  accoxmt,  the  tendency  to  obey  the  force  of  this 
dinrnal  rotation,  and  to  trend  to  the  right,  is  proportionably  as 
great  in  the  case  of  a  patch  of  sea- weed  as  it  drifts  along  the 
Gnlf  Stream,  as  it  is  in  ike  case  of  the  train  of  cars  as  they  speed 
to  the  north  along  the  iron  track  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  or  the 
North-Western  railway,  or  any  other  railway  that  lies  nearly 
north  and  south.  The  rails  restrain  the  cars  and  prevent  them 
from  flying  off;  but  there  are  no  rails  to  restrain  the  sea-weed, 
and  nothing  to  prevent  the  drift  matter  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from 
going  off  in  obedience  to  this  force.  The  sb'ghtest  impulse 
tending  to  turn  aside  bodies  moving  freely  in  water  is  imme- 
diately felt  and  implicitly  obeyed. 

114.  Drift-waad  on  the  Missitmppi. — It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
diurnal  rotation  that  drift-wood  coming  down  the  Mississippi  ia 
BO  very  apt  to  be  cast  upon  the  west  or  right  bank.  This  is  the 
reverse  of  what  obtains  upon  the  Gulf  Stream,  for  it  flows  to  the 
north;  it  therefore  sloughs  off  (§  111)  to  the  east. 

115.  Effect  ofdivamd  roiation  upon, — The  effect  of  diurnal  rota* 
tion  upon  the  winds  and  upon  the  currents  of  the  sea  is  admitted 
by  all — the  trade-winds  derive  their  ecuUng  from  it — it  must, 
therefore,  extend  to  all  the  matter  which  these  currents  bear 
with  them,  to  the  largest  iceberg  as  well  as  to  the  smallest  spire 
of  grass  that  floats  upon  the  waters,  or  the  minutest  organism 
that  the  most  powerful  microscope  can  detect  among  the  im* 
palpable  particles  of  sea-dust.  This  effect  of  diurnal  rotation 
upon  drift  will  be  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  this  work. 

116.  Formaiion  of  (he  Qrcmd  Banks. — ^In  its  course  to  the  north, 
the  Gulf  Stream  gradually  tends  more  and  more  to  the  eastward, 
mitil  it  arrives  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  its  course 
becomes  nearly  due  east.  These  banks,  it  has  been  thought, 
d^ect  it  from  its  proper  course,  and  cause  it  to  take  this  turn. 
Examination  will  prove,  I  think,  that  they  are  an  effect,  certainly 
not  the  cause.  It  is  here  that  the  frigid  current  already  spoken 
of  (§  85),  and  its  icebergs  from  the  north,  are  met  and  melted  by 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf.     Of  course  the  loads  of  earth, 
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Atones,  and  graTel  bronglit  down  upon  these  bergs  are  hero 
deposited.  Captain  Sooresbj,  far  away  in  the  north,  counted  at 
one  time  five  hundred  icebergs  setting  out  from  the  same  vicinity 
upon  this  cold  current  for  the  south.  Many  of  them,  loaded 
with  earth,  have  been  seen  aground  on  the  Banks.  This  process 
of  transferring  deposits  from  the  north  for  these  shoals,  and  of 
snowing  down  upon  them  the  infusoria  and  the  corpses  of 
*'  living  creatures "  that  are  brought  forth  so  abundantly  in  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  delivered  in  myriads  for 
burial  where  the  conflict  between  it  and  the  great  Polar  current 
(§  69)  takes  place,  is  everlastingly  going  on.  These  agencies, 
with  time,  seem  altogether  adequate  to  the  formation  of  extensive 
bars  or  banks. 

117.  Deep  water  near, — ^The  deep-sea  soundings  that  have  been 
made  by  vessels  of  the  English  and  American  navies  (Plate  XI.) 
tend  to  confirm  this  view  as  to  the  formation  of  these  Banks. 
The  greatest  contrast  in  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  is  just  to  the 
south  of  these  Banks.  Nowhere  in  the  open  sea  has  the  water 
been  found  to  deepen  so  suddenly  as  here.  Coming  from  the 
north.,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  i&  shelving;  but  suddenly,  alter 
passing  these  Banks,  it  dips  down  by  a  precipitous  descent  to 
unknown  depths — thus  indicating  that  the  debris  which  forms 
the  Grand  Banks  comes  from  the  north. 

118.  The  Oidf  Stream  deeeribee  in  Ua  course  (he  path  of  a  tra- 
Jedory. — From  the  Straits  of  Bemini  the  course  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  (Plate  YI.)  describes  (as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  over 
toward  the  British  Islands  which  are  in  the  midst  of  its  waters) 
the  arc  of  a  great  circle  nearly.  Such  a  course  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  takes  is  very  nearly  the  course  that  a  cannon-ball,  could 
it  be  shot  from  these  straits  to  those  islands,  would  follow. 

119.  Its  path  firom  Bemim  to  Ireland, — ^If  it  were  possible  to  see 
Ireland  from  Bemini,  and  to  get  a  cannon  that  would  reach  that 
far,  the  person  standing  on  Bemini  and  taking  aim,  intending  to 
shoot  at  Ireland  as  a  target,  would,  if  the  earth  were  at  rest, 
sight  direct,  and  make  no  allowance  for  difference  of  inotion 
between  marksman  and  target.  Its  path  would  lie  in  the  plane 
of  a  great  circle.  But  there  ie  diurnal  rotation ;  the  earth  does 
revolve  on  its  axis ;  and  since  Bemini  is  nearer  to  the  equator 
than  Ireland  is,  the  gun  would  be  moving  in  diurnal  rotation 
(§91)  faster  than  the  target,  and  therefore  the  marksman,  takii^ 
aim  point  blank  at  his  target,  would  miss.    He  would  find,  on 
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ezamination,  that  he  had  Bhot  south — that  is,  to  the  rigid  (§  103) 
of  his  mark.  In  other  -words,  that  the  path  actually  described 
bj  the  ball  would  be  a  resaltant  arising  from  this  difference  in 
the  rate  of  rotation  and  the  trajectile  force.  Like  a  ray  of  light 
from  the  stars,  the  ball  would  be  affected  by  aberration.  The 
ball  so  fihot  presents  the  case  of  the  passenger  in  the  railroad  car 
throwing  an  apple,  as  the  tiain  sweeps  by,  to  a  boy  standing  by 
the  wayside.  If  he  throw  straight  at  the  boy,  he  will  miss,  for 
the  apple,  partaking  of  the  motion  of  the  cars,  will  go  ahead  of 
the  boy,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  the  shot  will  pass  in 
adTance  of  the  target,  for  both  the  marksman  and  the  passenger 
are  going  faster  than  the  object  at  which  they  aim. 

1 20.  Tendency  of  all  currents  both  in  (he  sea  and  air  to  move  in 
great  circles  a  physical  law, — Hence  we  may  assume  it  as  a  law, 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  all  currents  in  tiie  sea,  like  the 
natural  tendency  of  all  projectiles  through  the  air,  is  to  describe 
each  its  curve  of  flight  very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  a  great  circle. 
The  natural  tendency  of  idl  matter,  when  put  in  motion,  is  to  go 
from  point  to  point  by  the  shortest  distance,  and  it  requires  force 
to  overcome  this  tendency.  Light,  heat,  and  electricity,  tne 
howling  wind,  running  water,  and  all  substances,  whether  ponde- 
rable or  imponderable,  seek,  when  in  motion,  to  obey  this  law. 
Electricity  may  be  turned  aside  from  its  course,  and  so  may  the 
cannon-ball  or  running  water;  but  remove  every  obstruction, 
and  leave  the  current  or  the  shot  free  to  continue  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  first  impulse,  or  to  turn  aside  of  its  own  volition, 
so  to  speak,  and  straight  it  will  go,  and  continue  to  go — if  on  a 
plane,  in  a  straight  line ;  if  about  a  sphere,  in  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle — thus  showing  that  it  has  no  volition  except  to  obey 
impulse ;  and  that  impulse  comes  from  the  physical  requirements 
upon  it  to  take  the  shortest  way  to  its  point  of  destination. 

121.  This  law  recognized  hy  the  Gulf  Stream, — The  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as  they  escape  from  the  Gul^  are  bound  for  the 
British  Islands,  to  the  North  Sea,  and  Frozen  Ocean  (Plate  IX.). 
Accordingly,  they  take  (§  118),  in  obedience  to  this  physical  law, 
the  most  direct  course  by  which  nature  will  permit  them  to 
reach  their  destination.  And  this  course,  as  already  remarked, 
is  nearly  that  of  the  great  circle,  and  of  the  supposed  cannon- 
balL 

122.  Shoals  of  Nantucket  do  not  control  its  course. — ^Many  phil.** 
fluphers  have  expressed  the  opinion— indeed,  the  belief  (§  116)  is 
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common  among  mariners — that  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Shoals  of  Nantucket  turn  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  the 
east ;  but  if  the  view  I  have  been  endeavouriug  to  make  clear  be 
correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
fixed  and  prescribed  by  exactly  the  same  laws  that  require  th^ 
planets  to  revolve  in  orbits,  the  planes  of  which  shall  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  sun ;  and  that,  were  the  Nantucket 
Shoals  not  in  existence,  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  the 
main,  would  be  exactly  as  it  is  and  where  it  is.  The  Gulf 
Stream  is  bound  over  to  the  North  Sea  and  Bay  of  Biscay  partly 
for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  waters  there  are  lighter  than 
those  of  the  Mexican  Gulf;  and  if  the  Shoals  of  Nantucket  were 
not  in  existence,  it  could  not  pursue  a  more  direct  route.  The 
Grand  Banks,  however,  are  encroaching  (§  116),  and  cold  cur- 
rents from  the  north  come  down  upon  it;  they  may,  and  probably 
do,  assist  now  and  then  to  turn  it  aside. 

123.  HersckeTs  theory  not  conniteat  wilh  ibtotoii  fads, — Now  if 
this  explanation  as  to  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  east- 
ward tendency  hold  good,  a  current  setting  from  the  north 
towards  the  south  should  (§  103)  have  a  westward  tendency.  It 
should  also  move  in  a  circle  of  trajection,  or  such  as  would  be 
described  by  a  trajectile  moving  through  the  air  without  resist- 
ance and  for  a  great  distance.  Accordingly,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  propelling  powers  derived  from  the  rate  at  which  different 
parallels  are  whirled  around  in  diurnal  motion  (§  91),  we  find 
the  current  from  the  nort^,  which  meets  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the 
Grand  Banks  (Plate  IX.),  taking  a  Bouth-westwardly  direction,  as 
already  described  (§  114).  It  runs  down  to  the  tropics  by  the 
side  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  stretches  as  far  to  the  west  as  our 
own  shores  will  allow.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  in 
spite  of  this  force,  both  Major  Hennell  and  M.  Arago  would 
make  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Shoals  of  Nantucket 
to  turn  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  the  east :  and  Sir  John  Herschel 
(§  79)  makes  the  trade-winds,  which  blow  from  the  eastward, 
drive  this  stream  to  the  eastward  ! 

124.  The  Channel  of  (he  Gulf  Stream  shifte  loUh  the  season. — ^But 
there  are  other  forces  operating  upon  the  Gulf  Stream.  They 
are  derived  (§  80)  from  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  waters  of  the 
whole  ocean,  as  produced  by  changes  in  their  temperature  and 
saltness  from  time  to  time.  As  the  Gulf  Stream  leaves  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  it  begins  to  vary  its  position  acoording  to 
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the  seasons ;  •  the  limit  of  its  northern  edge,  as  it  passes  the 
meridian  of  Cape  Hace  (Plate  YI.),  being  in  winter  about  lati- 
tode  40-41%  and  in  September,  when  the  sea  is  hottest,  about 
ktitnde  45-46°.  The  trough  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  therefore,  may 
be  supposed  to  waver  about  in  the  ocean  not  unlike  a  pennon  in 
the  breeze.  Its  head  is  confined  between  the  shoals  of  the 
Bahamas  and  tho  Carolinas ;  but  that  part  of  it  which  stretches 
over  towards  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland  is,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  changes,  first  pressed  down 
towards  the  south,  and  then  again  up  towards  the  north,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year. 

125.  Hie  phenomenon  thermal  in  its  character. — To  appreciate  the 
extent  of  Ihe  force  by  which  it  is  so  pressed,  let  us  imagine  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  extend  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  so  as  completely  to  separate,  by  an  impenetrable  liquid 
wall,  if  you  please,  the  waters  of  the  oce€m  on  the  right  from  the 
waters  in  the  ocean  on  the  left  of  the  stream.  It  is  the  height  of 
summer :  the  waters  of  the  sea  on  either  hand  are  for  the  most 
pai*t  in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  let  it  be  supposed, 
has  assumed  a  normal  condition  between  the  two  divisions, 
adjusting  itself  to  the  pressure  on  either  side  so  as  to  balance 
them  exactly  and  be  in  equilibrium.  Now,  again,  it  is  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  the  temperature  of  the  waters  over  an  area  of 
millions  of  square  miles  in  the  North  Atlantic  has  been  changed 
many  degrees,  and  this  change  of  temperature  has  been  followed 
likewise  by  a  change  in  volume  of  those  waters,  amounting,  no 
doubt,  in  the  aggregate,  to  many  hundred  millions  of  tons,  over 
the  whole  ocean;  for  sea-water,  unlike  fresh  (§  103),  contracts 
to  freezing,  and  below.  Now  is  it  probable  that,  in  passing  from 
their  summer  to  their  winter  temperature,  the  sea-waters  to  the 
right  of  the  Gulf  Stream  should  change  their  specific  gravity 
exactly  as  much  in  the  aggregate  as  do  the  waters  in  the  whole 
ocean  to  the  left  of  it?  If  not,  the  difference  must  be  com- 
pensated by  some  means.  Sparks  are  not  more  prone  to  fiy 
upward,  nor  water  to  seek  its  level,  than  Nature  is  sure  with  her 
efforts  to  restore  equilibrium  in  both  sea  and  air  whenever, 
wherever,  and  by  whatever  it  be  disturbed.  ITierefore,  thojgh 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf^  Stream  do  not  extend  to  the  bottom,  and 
though  lliey  be  not  impenetrable  to  the  waters  on  either  hand, 
yet,  seeing  that  they  have  a  waste  of  watei-s  on  the  right  and  a 
waste  of  waters  on  the  left,  to  which  (§  70)  they  offer  a  sort  of 
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resisting  penneability,  we  are  enabled  to  oompreHend  how  the 
waters  on  either  hand,  as  their  specific  gravity  is  increased  or 
diminished,  will  impart  to  the  trough  of  this  stream  a  vibratory 
motion,  pressing  it  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  according  to 
the  seasons  and  the  consequent  changes  of  temperature  in  the  sea. 

126.  Limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  March  and  September, — ^Plato 
VI.  shows  the  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stresou  for  March  and  Septem- 
ber. The  reason  for  this  change  of  position  is  obvious.  The 
banks  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (§  70)  are  cold  water.  In  winter  the 
volume  of  cold  water  on  the  American,  or  left  side  of  the  stream, 
is  greatly  increased.  It  must  have  room,  and  gains  it  by  press- 
ing the  warmer  waters  of  the  stream  fai-ther  to  the  south,  or 
right.  In  September,  the  temperature  of  these  cold  waters  is 
modified;  there  is  not  such  an  extent  of  them,  and  then  the 
warmer  waters,  in  turn,  press  them  back,  and  so  the  pendulum- 
like motion  is  preserved. 

127.  Beluctance  of  layers  orpaiches  to  mingle. — ^In  the  offings  of 
the  Balize,  sometimes  as  far  out  as  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from 
the  land,  puddles  or  patches  of  Mississippi  water  maybe  observed 
on  the  suiface  of  the  sea  with  little  or  none  of  its  brine  mixed 
^dth  it.  This  anti-mixing  property  in  water  has  already  (§  98) 
been  remarked  upon.  It  may  be  obsen^ed  from  the  gutters  in 
the  street  to  the  rivers  in  the  ocean,  and  everywhere,  wherever 
two  bodies  of  water  that  differ  in  colour  are  found  in  juxta- 
position. The  patches  of  white,  black,  green,  yellow,  and 
reddish  waters  so  often  met  with  at  sea  are  striking  and  familiar 
examples.  ^Ve  have  seen,  also,  that  a  like  proclivity  exists 
(§  99)  between  bodies  or  streams  of  water  that  differ  in  tempera- 
ture or  velocity.  This  peculiarity  is  often  so  strikingly  developed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  that  persons  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  the  Gulf  Stream  has  forks  in  the  sea,  and  that 
these  are  they. 

128.  Streaks  oftoarm  and  cod. — ^Now,  if  any  vessel  will  take 
up  her  position  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Bermuda,  and 
steering  thence  for  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  will  try  the  water- 
thermometer  all  the  way  at  short  intervals,  she  will  find  its 
readings  to  be  now  higher,  now  lower;  and  the  observer  will 
discover  that  he  has  been  crossing  streak  after  streak  of  warm 
and  cool  water  in  regular  alternations.  He  will  then  cease  to 
r^ard  them  as  bifurcations  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  view  them 
rather  in  the  light  of  thermal  streaks  of  water  which  have,  in  the 
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plan  of  ooeanio  cirotdation  and  in  the  system  of  unequal  heating 
and  cooling,  been  brought  together. 

129.  Waters  of  the  ocean  kept  in  motion  by  {hermo-dynamieai  meoM. 
— ^The  -waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  form  by  no  means  the  only 
body  of  warm  water  that  the  thermo-dynamical  forces  of  the 
ooean  keep  in  ^motion.  Nearly  all  that  portion  of  the  Atlantio 
which  lies  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  island  of  Bermuda 
has  its  surface  covered  with  water  which  a  tropical  sun  and  tropi- 
cal winds  have  played  upon — ^with  water,  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  has  been  altered  by  their  action,  and  which  is  now  drift- 
ing to  more  northern  climes  in  the  endless  search  after  lost  equi- 
librium. This  water,  moreover,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  cools  unequally.  It  would  be  surprising  if  it  did  not : 
for  by  being  spread  out  over  such  a  large  area,  and  then  drifting 
for  so  great  a  distance,  and  through  such  a  diversity  of  climates, 
it  is  not  probable  that  all  parts  of  it  should  have  been  exposed  to 
like  vicissitudes  by  the  way,  or  even  to  the  same  thermal  con- 
ditions :  therefore  all  of  the  water  over  such  a  surface  cannot  be 
heated  alike;  radiation  here,  sunshine  there;  clouds  and  rain 
one  day,  and  storms  the  next ;  the  unequal  depths ;  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  fountains  below,  and  the  bringing  their  cooler  or 
their  warmer  waters  to  the  surface  by  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
may  all  be  expected,  and  are  well  calculated,  to  produce  unequal 
heating  in  the  torrid  and  unequal  cooling  in  the  temperate  zone ; 
&e  natural  result  of  which  would  be  streaks  and  patches  of  water 
differing  in  temperature.  Hence  it  would  be  surprising  if,  in 
crossing  this  drift  and  stream  (Plate  VI.)  with  the  water-ther- 
mometer, the  observer  should  find  the  water  all  of  one  tempera- 
ture. By  the  time  it  has  reached  the  parallel  of  Bermuda  or 
^  the  Capes  "  of  the  Chesapeake,  some  of  this  water  may  have 
been  ten  days,  some  ten  weeks,  and  some  perhaps  longer  on  its 
way  from  the  '*  caldron "  at  the  south.  It  has  consequently 
had  ample  time  to  arrange  itself  into  those  differently-tempered 
streaks  and  layers  (§  127)  which  axe  so  familiar  to  navigators^ 
and  which  have  been  mistaken  for  ''  forks  of  the  Gulf  Stream." 

130.  Fig.  Ay  Plate  FT. — Curves  showing  some  of  these  varia- 
tions of  temperature  have  been  projected  by  the  Coast  Survey 
on  a  chart  of  engraved  squares  (Fig.  A,  Plate  YI.).  These 
curves  show  how  these  waters  have  sometimes  arranged  them- 
selves off  the  Capes  of  Virginia  into  a  series  of  thermal  elevi^ 
tions  and  depressions. 
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131.  The  high  temperature  and  drift  in  the  toedem  half  of  NorOk 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. — In  studying  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
high  temperature  and  drift  of  the  waters  to  the  east  of  it  are 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  Japan  current  (§  80)  has  a  like 
drift  of  waim  water  to  the  east  of  it  also  (Plates  YL  and  IX.). 
In  the  western  half,  reaching  up  from  the  equator  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  both  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific,  the  water 
is  warmer,  parallel  for  parallel,  than  it  is  in  the  eastern  halt 
On  the  west  side,  where  the  water  is  warm,  the  flow  is  to  the 
north;  on  the  east  side,  where  the  temperature  is  lower,  the 
flow  is  to  the  south — making  good  the  remark  (§  80)  that,  when 
the  waters  of  the  sea  meet  in  currents,  the  tendency  of  the  warm 
is  to  seek  cooler  latitudes ;  and  of  the  cool,  warmer. 

132.  A  Oulf  Stream  in  each. — The  Gulf  Stream  of  each  ocean 
has  its  genesis  on  the  west  side,  and  in  its  course  it  skirts  the 
coast  along ;  leaving  the  coast,  it  strikes  off  to  the  eastward  in 
each  case,  losing  velocity  and  spreading  out.  Between  each  of 
these  Gulf  Streams  and  its  coasts  there  is  a  current  of  cool  water 
setting  to  the  south.  On  the  outside,  or  to  the  east  of  each 
stream,  and  coming  up  from  the  tropics,  is  a  broad  sheet  of  warm 
water ;  it  covers  an  area  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  its 
drift  is  to  the  north.  Between  the  northern  drift  on  the  one 
side  of  the  ocean  and  the  southern  set  on  the  other,  there  is  in 
each  ocean  a  sargasso  (§  88),  into  which  all  drift  matter,  such  aa 
wood  and  weeds,  finds  its  way.  In  both  oceans  the  Gulf  Streams 
sweep  across  to  tihe  eastern  shores,  and  so,  bounding  these  seas, 
interpose  a  barrier  between  them  and  the  higher  parallels  of 
latitude,  which  this  drift  matter  cannot  pass.  Such  are  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  oceans  and  in  the  circulation  of 
their  waters. 

133.  Their  connection  wi^  the  Arctic  Ocean. — ^A  prominent  point 
for  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  channels  or  water-ways  between 
the  Arctic  and  these  two  oceans.  With  the  Atlantic  they  are 
divers  and  large ;  with  the  Pacific  there  is  but  one,  and  it  is 
both  narrow  and  shallow.  In  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Atlantic,  the^Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific  is  sluggish,  ill-definedt 
and  irregular.  Were  tJie  water-ways  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean  no  larger  than  Behring's  Straits,  our  Gulf 
Stream  would  fall  far  below  that  of  the  Pacific  in  majesty  and 
grandeur. 

134.  Tlie  sargassos  show  the  feeble  power  of  the  Urade-winds  upon 
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mrrenU. — Here  I  am  reminded  to  turn  aside  and  call  attention  to 
another  fact  that  militates  against  the  vast  current-begetting 
power  that  has  been  given  by  theory  to  the  gentle  trade- winds. 
In  both  oceans  these  weedy  seas  lie  partly  within  the  trade- wind 
region  ;  but  in  neither  do  these  winds  give  rise  to  any  current. 
The  weeds  are  partly  out  of  water,  and  the  wind  has  therefore 
more  power  upon  them  than  it  has  upon  the  water  itself;  they 
tail  to  the  wind.  And  if  the  supreme  power  over  the  currents  of 
the  sea  reside  in  the  winds,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  would  have  it, 
then  of  &11  places  in  the  trade- wind  region,  we  should  have  here 
the  strongest  currents.  Had  there  been  currents  here,  these 
weeds  would  have  been  borne  away  long  ago ;  but  so  far  from  it, 
we  simply  know  that  they  have  been  in  the  Sargasso  Sea  (§  88) 
of  the  Atlantic  since  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.  But  to  take 
up  the  broken  thread : — 

135.  The  drift  maJUer  confined  to  sargoMOs  hy  currents, — The  water 
that  is  drifting  north,  on  the  outside  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  turns, 
with  the  Gulf  Stream,  to  the  east  also.  It  cannot  reach  the  high 
latitudes  (§  80),  for  it  cannot  cross  the  Gulf  Stream.  Two 
streams  of  water  cannot  cross  each  other,  unless  one  dip  down 
and  underrun  the  other ;  and  if  this  drift  water  do  dip  down,  as 
it  may,  it  cannot  carry  with  it  its  floating  matter,  which,  like  its 
weeds,  is  too  light  to  sink.  They,  therefore,  are  cut  off  from  a 
passage  into  higher  latitudes. 

136.  Theory  as  to  the  formation  of  sargassos. — According  to  this 
view,  there  ought  to  be  a  sargasso  sea  somewhere  in  the  sort  of 
middle  git)und  between  the  grand  equatorial  flow  and  reflow 
which  is  performed  by  the  waters  of  all  the  great  oceans.  The 
place  where  the  drift  matter  of  each  sea  would  naturaUy  collect 
would  be  in  this  sort  of  pool,  into  which  every  current,  as  it  goes 
from  the  equator,  and  again  as  it  returns,  would  slough  off  its 
drift  matter.  The  forces  of  diurnal  rotation  would  require  this 
collection  of  drift  to  be,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  current,  and,  in  the  southern,  to  be  on  the  left. 
(See  Chap.  XVIU.  and  Plate  IX.) 

137.  Sargassos  of  souUiem  seas  to  the  left  of  the  southern^  to  the 
right  of  the  great  polar  and  equatorial  flow  and  reflow, — Thus,  with 
the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  *'  Black  Stream  '*  of  the 
Pacific,  their  sargassos  are  on  the  right,  as  they  ai*e  also  on  the 
right  of  the  returning  and  cooler  currents  on  the  eastern  side  of 
each  one  of  those  northern  oceans.     So,  also,  with  the  Mozam- 
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bique  oarreni,  which  runs  south  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  with  the  cooler  current  setting  to 
the  north  on  the  Australicui  side  of  the  same  sea.  Between 
these  there  is  a  sargasso  on  the  left ;  for  it  is  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

138.  T%eir  poaUion  eonformB  to  (he  Oteory, — Again,  there  is  in  the 
South  Pacific  a  flow  of  equatorial  waters  to  the  Antarctic  on  the 
east  of  Australia,  and  of  Antarctic  waters  (Humboldt's  current) 
to  the  nortb,  along  the  western  shores  of  South  America ;  and, 
according  to  this  principle,  there  ought  to  be  another  sargasso 
somewhere  between  New  Zealand  and  the  coast  of  ChilL  (See 
Plate  IX.) 

139.  The  discovery  of  a  new  sargoMd. — To  test  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  I  requested  Lieut.  Warlej  to  overhaul  our  sea-journals 
for  notices  of  kelp  and  drift  matter  on  the  passage  from  Aubtralia 
to  Cape  Horn  and  the  Chincha  Islands*  He  did  so,  and  found  it 
abounding  in  small  patches,  with  "  many  birds  about,"  between 
the  parallels  of  40°  and  60°  south,  the  meridians  of  140°  and 
178°  west.  This  sargasso  is  directly  south  of  the  Georgian 
Islands,  and  is,  perhaps,  less  abundantly  supplied  with  drift 
matter,  less  distinct  in  outline,  and  less  permanent  in  position 
than  any  one  of  the  others. 

140.  One  in  (he  South  Atlantic, — There  is  no  warm  cuiTent,  or  if 
one,  a  very  feeble  one,  flowing  out  of  the  South  Atlantic.  Most 
of  the  drift  matter  borne  upon  the  ice-bearing  current  into  that 
sea  finds  its  way  to  the  eqaator,  and  then  into  the  veins  which 
give  volume  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  supply  the  sargasso  of  the 
North  Atlantic  with  extra  quantities  of  drift.  The  sargassos  of 
the  South  Atlantic  are  therefore  small.  The  formations  and 
physical  relations  of  sargassos  will  be  again  alluded  to  in  Chapter 

xvni. 

141.  Hie  large  volume  of  warm  water  outside  of  ihe  Gulf  Stream. — 
Let  us  return  (§  129)  to  this  great  expanse  of  warm  water  which, 
coming  from  the  torrid  zone  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  drifts  along  to  the  north  on  the  outside  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Its  velocity  is  slow,  not  suflicient  to  give  it  the  name 
of  current;  it  is  a  drift,  or  what  sailors  call  a  **  set."  By  the 
time  this  water  reaches  a  parallel  of  35°  or  40°  it  has  parted 
with  a  good  deal  of  its  intertropic  il  heat :  consequent  upon  this 
change  in  temperature  is  a  change  in  specific  gravity  adso,  and 
by  reason  of  this  change,  as  well  as  by  the  difficulties  of  crossing 
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Uie  tinlf  Stream,  its  progress  to  the  north  is  arrested.  It  now 
turns  to  the  east  with  the  Gulf  Sti-eam,.  and,  yielding  to  the 
force  of  the  westerly  winds  of  this  latitude,  is  (§  1 07)  by  them 
iUndy  dri/led  along :  losing  temperature  by  ihe  way,  these  waters 
reach  the  southwardly  flow  on  the  east  side  with  their  specifio 
gravity  so  altered  thai,  disregarding  the  gentle  forces  of  the 
wind,  they  heed  the  voice  of  the  sea,  and  proceed  to  unite  with 
this  oool  flow,  and  to  set  south  in  obedience  to  those  dynamical 
laws  that  derive  their  force  iu  the  sea  from  differing  specific 
gravity. 

142.  Tke  resemblance  between  the  currents  in  the  North  AUaniic  and 
ihe  North  Pacific.— The  Thermal  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  afford 
for  these  views  other  illusttations  which,  when  compared  with 
the  charts  of  the  North  Pacific  now  in  the  process  of  construction, 
will  make  still  more  striking  the  resemblance  of  the  two  oceans 
in  the  general  features  of  their  systems  of  circulation.  We  see 
how,  in  accordance  with  this  principle  (§  132),  the  currents 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  thickly-set  sai^assos  are  generally 
wanting  in  southern  oceans.  How  closely  these  two  seas  of  the 
north  resemble  each  other ;  and  how,  on  account  of  the  large 
openings  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  flow  of 
warm  waters  to  the  north  and  of  cold  waters  to  the  south  is  so 
much  more  active  in  the  Atlantic  than  it  is  in  the  Pacific. 
Ought  it  not  so  to  be  ? 

143.  A  cushion  of  cool  wUer  protects  the  bottom  of  the  deep  seafroni 
dlfrasion  by  its  currents. — As  a  rule,  the  hottest  water  of  the  Oulf 
Stream  is  at  or  near  the  surface ;  and  as  the  deep-sea  thermo- 
meter  is  sent  down,  it  shows  that  these  waters,  though  still  far 
warmer  than  the  water  on  either  side  at  corresponding  depths, 
gradually  become  less  and  less  warm  until  the  bottom  of  the 
current  is  reached.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  warm 
Waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  nowhere  permitted,  in  the  oceanic 
economy,  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There  is  every whe]*e 
a  cushion  of  cool  water  between  them  and  the  solid  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust.  This  arrangement  is  suggestive,  and  strikingly 
beautifol.  One  of  the  benign  ofiGlces  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  to 
convey  heat  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  otherwise  it  would 
become  excessive,  and  to  dispense  it  in  regions  beyond  the 
Atlantic  for  the  amelioration  of  the  climates  of  the  British 
Islands  and  of  all  Western  Europe.  Now  cold  water  is  one  of 
the  best  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  if  the  warm  water  of  tho 

s  2 
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Gulf  Stream  was  sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  contact  with  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth;— comparatiyely  a  good  conductor  of  heal 
—instead  of  being  sent  across,  as  it  is,  in  contact  with  a  cold, 
non-conducting  cushion  of  cool  water  to  fend  it  from  the  bottom, 
much  of  its  heat  would  be  lost  in  the  first  part  of  the  way,  and 
the  soft  climates  of  both  France  and  England  would  be,  as  that 
of  Labrador,  severe  in  the  extreme,  ice-bound,  and  bitterly  cold. 

144.  Why  should  the  Gtdf  Stream  take  ite  rise  in  the  Qalf  of 
Mexico  f — That  there  should  be  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  a 
constant  and  copious  flow  and  reflow  of  water  between  that  ocean 
and  the  Arctic  is  (§  107)  not  so  strange,  for  there  are  abundant 
channel-ways  between  the  two  oceans.  In  one,  water  is  to  be 
found  nearly  at  blood  heat;  in  the  other,  as  cold  as  ice.  A 
familiar  experiment  shows  that  if  two  basins  of  such  water  be 
brought  in  connection  by  opening  a  water-way  between  them, 
the  warm  will  immediately  commence  to  flow  to  the  cold,  and 
the  cold  to  seek  the  place  of  the  warm.  But  why  this  warm 
flow  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  should  seem  to  issue  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  as  if  by  pressure,  is  not  so  clear. 

1 45.  The  trade-mnda  ae  a  came  of  (%e  QuLf  Stream, — To  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  trade-winds  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in 
causing  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  may  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
which  ignores  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  already  adduced, 
show  that  they  cannot  create  a  current  to  run  when  or  where 
they  do  not  blow.  The  north-east  trader-winds  of  the  Atlantic 
blow  between  the  parallel  of  25°  and  the  equator;  the  Gulf 
Stream  flows  between  the  parallel  of  25°  and  the  North  Pole. 

146.  Qtdf  Stream  impdled  by  a  constantly  acting  force. — A  con- 
Rtantly  acting  power,  such  as  the  force  of  gravitation,  is  as 
necessary  (§  95)  to  keep  fluids  as  it  is  to  keep  solids  in  motion. 
In  either  case  the  projectile  force  is  soon  overcome  by  resistance; 
and  unless  it  be  renewed,  the  current  in  the  sea  will  cease  to 
flow  onward,  as  surely  as  a  cannon-bcdl  will  stop  its  flight 
through  the  air  when  its  force  is  spent.  When  the  waters  of 
Niagara  reach  Lake  Ontario,  they  are  no  longer  descending  an 
inclined  plane ;  there,  gravity  ceases  to  act  as  a  propelling  force, 
'*'^d  the  stream  ceases  to  flow  on,  notwithstanding  the  impulse  it 
derived  from  the  falls  and  rapids  above.  A  propelling  power, 
having  its  seat  only  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  trade-wind 
region,  could  (§  92)  no  more  drive  a  jet  of  water  across  the 
ocean,  than  any  other  single  impulse  could  send  any  other  tra* 
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jectile  that  distance  through  either  air  or  water.  The  power 
that  conveys  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  across  the  ocean  is 
acting  upon  them  (§  95)  every  moment,  like  gravity  upon  the 
current  of  the  Mississippi  river ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
the  Mississippi  runs  down  hill,  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  dead 
level  of  the  sea.  But  if  we  appeal  (§  80)  to  salt  and  vapour,  to 
heat  and  cold,  and  to  the  secreting  powers  of  the  insects  of  the 
.aea,  we  shall  find  just  such  sources  of  everlasting  changes  and 
just  such  constantly  acting  forces  as  are  required  (§  108)  to  keep 
up  and  sustain,  not  only  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  the  endless  round 
of  currents  in  the  sea,  which  run  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
and  from  the  poles  back  to  the  equator ;  and  these  forces  are 
derived  from  di£ferenoe  in  specific  gravity  between  the  flowing 
and  refiowing  water. 

147.  The  true  cause  of  the  Gtdf  Stream.—The  waters  of  the  Gull 
as  they  go  from  their  fountain  have  their  specific  gravity  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  alteration  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  salt- 
ness,  and  in  consequence  also  of  the  change  of  temperature.  In 
these  changes,  and  not  in  the  trade-winds,  resides  the  power 
which  makes  the  great  currents  of  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  III. 

i   150-191. — INFLUENCE  OF    THK  GULF    STREAM  UPON    CLIlfATES  AND 

COMMERCE. 

150.  How  ihe  Washingtaa  Ohsenxdory  is  tcarmed. — Modem  inge- 
nuity has  suggested  a  beautifal  mode  of  warming  houses  in 
winter.  It  is  done  by  means  of  hot  water.  The  furnace  and 
the  caldron  are  sometimes  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  apart- 
ments to  be  warmed.  It  is  so  at  the  Washington  Observatory. 
In  this  case,  pipes  are  used  to  conduct  the  heated  water  from 
the  caldron  under  the  superintendent's  dwelling  over  into  one  o1 
the  basement  rooms  of  the  Observatory,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  feet.  These  pipes  are  then  flared  out  so  as  to  present 
a  large  cooling  surface ;  after  which  they  are  united  into  one 
again,  through  which  the  water,  being  now  cooled,  returns 
of  its  own  accord  to  the  caldron.  Thus  cool  water  is  returning 
all  the  time  and  flowing  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  caldron,  while 
hot  water  is  continual I3'  flowing  out  at  the  top.    The  ventilation 
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of  the  Observatory  is  so  arranged  that  the  circtdation  of  the 
atmosphere  through  it  is  led  from  this  basement  room,  where  the 
pipes  are,  to  all  other  parts  of  the  building ;  and  in  the  pi-ocess 
of  this  circulation,  the  warmth  conveyed  by  the  water  to  the 
basement  is  taken  thence  by  the  air  and  distributed  over,  all  the 
rooms.  Now,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  we  have,  in 
the  warm  waters  which  are  contained  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
just  such  a  heating  apparatus  for  Great  Britain,  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  Western  Europe. 

151.  An  analogy  showing  how  the  Qvlf  Stream  roues  ieny^aiure 
in  Europe. — ^The  furnace  is  the  torrid  zone ;  the  Mexican  Gulf 
and  Caribbean  Sea  are  the  caldrons ;  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the 
conducting  pipe.  From  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
to  the  shores  of  Europe  is  the  basement — the  hot-air  chamber — 
in  which  this  pipe  is  flared  out  so  as  to  present  a  large  cooling 
surface.  Here  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  is  arranged  by 
nature ;  it  is  from  west  to  east ;  consequently  it  is  such  that  the 
warmth  thus  conveyed  into  this  warm-air  chamber  of  mid-ocean 
is  taken  up  by  the  genial  west  winds,  and  dispensed,  in  the 
most  benign  manner,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  west 
of  Europe.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  water-heated  air- 
chamber  of  the  Observatory  is  about  90^  The  maximum 
temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  86°,  or  about  9°  above  the 
ocean  temperature  due  the  latitude.  Increasing  its  latitude  10°, 
it  loses  but  2°  of  temperature;  and,  after  having  run  ihree 
thousand  miles  towards  the  north,  it  still  preserves,  even  in 
winter,  the  heat  of  summer.  With  this  temperature  it  crosses 
the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  there,  overflowing  its 
liquid  banks,  it  spreads  itself  out  for  thousands  of  square  leagues 
over  the  cold  waters  around,  covering  the  ocean  with  a  mantle 
of  warmth  that  serves  so  much  to  mitigate  in  Europe  the  rigours 
of  winter.  Moving  now  more  slowly,  but  dispensing  its  genial 
influences  more  freely,  it  finally  meets  the  British  Islands.  By 
these  it  is  divided  (Plate  IX.),  one  part  going  into  the  pohu- 
basin  of  Spitzbergen,  the  other  entering  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but 
each  with  a  warmth  considerably  above  the  ocean  temperature. 
Such  an  immense  volume  of  heated  water  cannot  fail  to  carry 
with  it  beyond  the  seas  a  mild  and  moist  atmosphere.  And  this 
it  is  which  so  much  softens  climate  there. 

152.  Depih  and  temperature, — W^e  know  not,  except  approxi* 
mately  in  a  few  places,  what  the  depth  of  the  under  temperature 
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of  the  Golf  Stream  may  be ;  but  assuming  the  temperature  and 
velocity  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  fiftthoms  to  be  those  of  the 
surface,  and  taking  the  well-known  difference  between  the 
capacity  of  air  and  of  water  for  specifio  heat  as  the  argument,  a 
simple  calculation  will  show  that  the  quantity  of  heat  discharged 
over  the  Atlantic  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  a  winter's 
day  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole  column  of  atmosphere 
that  rests  upon  France  and  the  British  Islands  from  the  freezing 
point  to  summer  heat. 

153.  ContrasU  of  dimaUi  in  ihe  tame  latitudes, — Every  west 
wind  that  blows  crosses  this  stream  on  its  way  to  Europe,  and 
carries  with  it  a  portion  of  this  heat  to  temper  there  the  northern 
winds  of  winter.  It  is  the  influence  of  this  stream  upon  climate 
that  makes  Erin  the  **  Emerald  Isle  of  the  Sea," — ^diat  clothes 
the  shores  of  Albion  in  evergreen  robes;  while  in  the  same 
latitude,  on  this  side,  the  coasts  of  Labrador  are  fast  bound 
in  fetters  of  ice.  In  a  valuable  paper  on  cun*ents,*  Mr.  Bedfield 
states,  that  in  1881  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland! 
was  closed  with  ice  as  late  as  the  month  of  June;  yet  who 
ever  heard  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  on  the  other  side,  tbough 
2?  farther  north,  being  closed  with  ice,  even  in  the  dead  of 
winter? 

154.  Mildness  of  an  Orkney  winter,— The  Thermal  Chart  (Plate 
IV.)  shows  this.  The  isothermal  lines  of  60®,  60°,  etc.,  starting 
off  from  the  parallel  of  40®  near  the  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
nm  off  in  a  north-eastwardly  direction,  showing  the  same  oceanic 
temperature  on  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  latitude  55® 
or  60®  that  we  have  on  the  western  side,  in  latitude  40®.  Scott, 
in  one  of  his  beautiful  novels,  tells  us  that  the  ponds  in  the 
Orkneys  (latitude  near  60®)  are  not  frozen  in  winter.  The 
people  there  owe  their  soft  climate  to  this  grand  heating  appa- 
ratus, and  to  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapours  from  it  which  is 
liberated  during  the  precipitation  of  them  upon  the  regions  round 
about  Driftwood  from  the  West  Indies  is  occasionally  cast 
upon  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea  and  Northern  Ocean  by  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

155.  Asnount  ofheai  daUy  escaping  through  the  Oidf  Stream, — ^Nor 
dfi  the  beneficial  influences  of  this  stream  upon  climate  end 
here.  The  West  Indian  Archipelago  is  encompassed  on  one 
side  by  its  chain  of  islands,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Cordilleras 

*  American  JoaroAl  of  Science,  toL  xiv.,  p.  298. 
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of  the  Andes,  contracting  with  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
stretching  themselves  out  over  the  plains  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico.  Beginning  on  the  summit  of  this  range,  we  leave 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  and  descend  first  into  the  tierra 
templada,  and  then  into  the  terra  ealietUe^  or  huming  land.  De- 
scending still  lower,  we  reach  hoth  the  level  and  the  surface  of 
the  Mexican  seas,  where,  were  it  not  for  this  beautiful  and  benign 
system  of  aqueous  circulation,  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
surrounding  country  assure  us  we  should  have  the  hottest,  if  not 
most  pestilential  climate  in  the  world.  As  the  waters  in  these 
two  caldrons  become  heated,  they  are  borne  off  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  are  replaced  by  cooler  currents  through  the  Carib- 
bean Sea ;  the  surface  water,  as  it  enters  here,  being  3°  or  4% 
and  that  in  depth  even  40^  cooler  than  when  it  escapes  from  the 
Gulf.*  Taking  only  this  difference  m  surface  temperature  as  an 
index  of  the  heat  accumulated  there,  a  simple  calculation  will 
show  that  the  quantity  of  heat  daily  carried  off  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  from  those  regions,  and  discharged  over  the  Atlantic,  ia 
sufficient  to  raise  mountains  of  iron  from  zero  to  the  melting- 
point,  and  to  keep  in  flow  from  them  a  molten  stream  of  metal 
greater  in  volume  than  the  waters  daily  dischai^^  from  the 
Mississippi  River. 

156.  Its  heni^  influences. — ^Who,  therefore,  can  calculate  the 
benign  influence  of  this  wonderful  current  upon  the  climate 
of  the  South  ?  In  the  pursuit  of  this  subject^  the  mind  is  led 
from  nature  up  to  the  great  Architect  of  nature ;  and  what  mind 
will  not  the  study  of  this  subject  fiU  with  profitable  emotions  ? 
Unchanged  and  unchanging  alone,  of  all  created  things,  the 
ocean  is  the  great  emblem  of  its  everlasting  Creator.  *'He 
treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea,"  and  is  seen  in  the  wonders 
of  the  deep.  Yea,  '*  He  calleth  for  its  waters,  and  poureth  them 
out  upon  the  face  ot  the  earth."  In  obedience  to  this  call,  the 
aqueous  portion  of  our  planet  preserves  its  beautiful  system  of 
circulation.  By  it  heat  and  warmth  are  dispensed  to  the  extra- 
tropical  regions;  clouds  and  rain  are  sent  to  refresh  the  dry 
land  ;  and  by  it  cooling  streams  are  brought  from  Polar  Seas  to 
temper  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone.  At  the  depth  of  two  hundred 

*  Temperature  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  (firom  the  joomals  of  Mr.  BtmBterville) : 
Snrfeoe  temperattire  :  83°  September:  84°,  July;  88°-86iQ,  Mosquito  Ooort. 
Temperature  in  depth  :  48^,240  fothoms;  48°,  886  fethoms;  42°,  450 fathoms; 
43^1  500  lathomfl. 
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and  fort}-  fathoms  the  temperature  of  the  currents  setting  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  has  b^n  found  as  low  as  48^,  while  that 
of  the  surface  was  85°.  Another  cast  with  three  hnndi'ed  and 
eighty-six  fathoms  gave  43°  below  against  83°  at  the  surface. 
The  hnrricanes  of  those  regions  agitate  the  sea  to  great  depths ; 
that  of  1780  tore  rookiB  up  from  the  bottom  seven  fathoms  deep, 
and  cast  them  ashore.  They  therefore  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  the 
surface  portions  of  the  cooler  water  below. 

1 57.  Cdd  water  at  ihe  hoUom  of  the  Gulf  Stream. — ^At  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  when  its  surface  temperature  was  80°, 
the  deep-sea  thermometer  of  the  Coast  Survey  has  recorded  a 
temperature  as  low  as  35°  Fahrenheit  These  cold  waters 
doubtless  come  down  from  the  north  to  replace  the  warm  water 
sent  through  the  Gulf  Stream  to  moderate  the  cold  of  Spitz- 
bergen ;  for  within  the  Arctic  Cir6le  the  temperature  at  corre- 
sponding depths  off  the  shores  of  that  island  is  said  to  be  only 
one  d^ree  colder  than  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  while  on  the  shores 
of  Labrador  and  in  the  Polar  Seas  tlie  temperature  of  the  water 
beneath  the  ice  was  invariably  found  by  Lieutenant  De  Haven  at 
28°,  or  4°  below  the  melting-point  of  fresh-water  ice.  Captain 
Scoresby  relates,  that  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in  latitude  72°, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  42° ;  of  the  water,  34° ;  and  29° 
at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  fathoms.  He  there 
found  a  surface  current  setting  to  the  south,  and  bearing  with  it 
this  extremely  cold  water,  with  vast  numbers  of  icebergs,  whose 
centres,  perhaps,  were  &r  below  zero.  It  would  be  curious  to 
ascertain  the  routes  of  these  under-currents  on  their  way  to  the 
tropical  regions,  which  they  are  intended  to  cool.  One  has  been 
found  at  the  equator  (§  97*)  two  hundred  miles  broad  and  23.^ 
colder  than  the  surface  water.  Unless  the  land  or  shoals  inter- 
vene, it  no  doubt  comes  down  in  a  spiral  curve  (§  96),  approach- 
ing in  its  course  the  great  circle  route. 

158.  Fish  and  currents. — ^Perhaps  the  best  indication  as  to  these 
cold  currents  may  be  derived  from  the  fish  of  the  sea.  The 
whales,  by  avoiding  its  warm  waters,  pointed  out  to  the  fisher- 
man the  existence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Along  our  own  coasts, 
all  those  delicate  animals  and  marine  productions  which  delight 
in  warmer  waters  are  wanting;  thus  indicating,  by  their  absence, 
the  prevalence  of  the  cold  current  from  the  north  now  known  to 
exist  there.  In  the  genial  waimth  of  the  sea  about  the  Beimudas 
on  one  hand,  and  Africa  on  the  other,  we  find,  in  great  abundance, 
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those  delicate  shell-fish  and  coral  formations  which  are  alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  same  latitudes  along  the  shores  of  South 
Carolina.  The  same  obtains  in  the  west  coast  of  South 
America ;  for  there  the  immense  flow  of  polar  waters  known  as 
Hiimboldt*s  Current  almost  reaches  the  line  before  the  first  sprig 
of  coral  is  found  to  grow.  A  few  years  s^o,  great  numbers  of 
bonita  and  albercore — ^tropical  fish — ^following  the  Gulf  Stream, 
entered  the  English  Channel,  and  alarmed  the  fishermen  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire  by  the  havoc  which  they  created 
among  the  pilchards.  It  may  well  be  questioned  if  tlie  AiJantic 
cities  and  towns  of  America  do  not  owe  their  excellent  fish- 
markets,  and  the  watering-places  their  refreshing  sea-bathing  in 
summer,  to  this  littoral  stream  of  cold  water.  The  temperature 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  4°  or  5^  above  the  ocean  temperature  of 
the  same  latitude,  and  the  fish  there  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
indifferent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  along  the 
American  coast  is  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  ocean,  and 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  tables  are  supplied  virith  the  most  excel- 
lent of  fish.  The  sheep*8-head  of  this  cold  current,  so  much 
esteemed  in  Virginia  and  the  Carol inas,  loses  its  flavour,  and  is 
held  in  no  esteem,  when  taken  on  the  warm  coral  banks  of  the 
Bahamas.  The  same  is  the  case  with  other  fish :  when  taken  in 
the  cold  water  of  that  coast,  they  have  a  delicious  flavour,  and  are 
highly  esteemed;  but  when  taken  in  the  warm  water  on  the 
other  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  though  but  a  few  miles  distant, 
their  flesh  is  soft  and  unfit  for  the  table.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  at  the  Balize  reaches  90^.  The  fish  taken  there  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  same  latitude  in  this  oold 
stream.  New  Orleans,  therefore,  resorts  to  the  cool  waters  on 
the  Florida  coasts  for  her  choicest  fish.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  Pacific.  A  current  of  cold  water  (§  398)  from  the  south 
sweeps  the  shores  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Columbia,  and  reaches  the 
Gallipagos  Islands  under  the  equator.  Throughout  this  whole 
distance,  the  world  does  not  afford  a  more  abundant  or  excellent 
supply  of  fish.  Yet  out  in  the  Pacific,  at  the  Society  Islands, 
where  coral  abounds,  and  the  water  preserves  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, the  fish,  though  they  yie  in  gorgeousness  of  colouring  with 
the  birds,  and  plants,  and  insects  of  the  tropics,  are  held  in  no 
esteem  as  an  article  of  food.  I  have  known  sailors,  cTen  after 
long  voyages,  still  to  prefer  their  salt  beef  and  pork  to  a  mess  of 
fish  taken  there.     The  few  facts  which  we  have  bearing  upon 
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this  snbject  seem  to  suggest  it  as  a  point  of  the  inquiry  to  be 
made,  whether  the  habitat  of  certain  fish  does  not  indicate  the 
temperature  of  the  water;  and  whether  these  cold  and  warm 
currents  of  the  ocean  do  not  constitute  the  great  highways 
through  which  migratory  fishes  trave]  from  one  region  to  another. 
Why  should  not  fish  be  as  much  the  creatures  of  climate  as 
plants,  or  as  birds  and  other  animals  of  land,  sea,  and  air  r 
Indeed,  we  know  that  some  kinds  of  fish  are  found  only  in 
certain  climates.  In  other  words,  they  live  where  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  water  ranges  between  certain  degrees. 

159.  A  $hoal  of  Bea^nMe8. — Navigators  have  often  met  with 
vast  numbers  of  young  sea-nettles  {mediMB)  drifting  along  with 
the  Gulf  Stream.  They  are  known  to  constitute  the  principal 
food  for  the  whale ;  but  whither  bound  by  this  route  has  caused 
much  curious  speculation,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  habits  of 
the  right  whale  are  averse  to  the  warm  waters  of  this  stream. 
An  intelligent  sea-captain  informs  me  that»  several  years  ago,  in 
the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  he  fell  in  with  such  a 
**  school  of  young  sea-nettles  as  had  never  before  been  heard  of." 
The  sea  was  covered  with  tliem  for  many  leagues.  He  likened 
them,  as  they  appeared  on  near  inspection  in  the  water,  to  acorns 
floating  on  a  stream ;  but  they  were  so  thick  as  completely  to 
cover  the  sea,  giving  it  the  appearance,  in  the  distance,  of  a 
boundless  meadow  in  the  yellow  leaf.  He  was  bound  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  five  or  six  days  in  sailing  through  them.  In  about 
sixty  days  afterwards,  on  his  return,  he  fell  in  with  the  same 
school  off  the  Western  Islands,  and  here  he  was  three  or  four 
days  in  passing  them  again.  He  recognized  them  as  the  same, 
fior  he  had  never  before  seen  any  like  them ;  and  on  both  occa- 
sions he  frequently  hauled  up  buckets  full  and  examined  them. 

160.  Food  for  whale$, — Now  the  Western  Islands  is  the  great 
place  of  resort  for  whales ;  and  at  first  there  is  something  curious 
to  us  in  the  idea  that  the  Gtdf  of  Mexico  is  the  harvest  field,  and 
the  Gulf  Stream  the  gleaner  which  collects  the  fruitage  planted 
there,  and  conveys  it  thousands  of  miles  off  to  the  hungry  whale 
at  sea.  But  how  perfectly  in  unison  is  it  with  the  kind  and  pro- 
vidential care  of  that  great  and  good  Being  that  caters  for  the 
sparrow,  and  feeds  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry ! 

161.  Piaxzi  Smyth's  descripHon, — ^Piazzi  Smyth,  the  Astronomer 
Koyal  of  Edinburgh,  when  bound  to  Teneriffe  on  his  celebrated 
astronomical  expedition  of  1 856,  fell  in  with  the  annual  harvest 
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of  the»e  creatures.  They  were  in  the  form  of  hollow  gelatinons 
lobes,  arranged  in  groups  of  five  or  nine — each  lobe  haying  an 
orange  vein  down  the  centre.  Thus  each  animal  was  formed  of 
an  aggregation  of  lobes,  with  an  orange-coloured  vein,  or 
stomach,  in  every  lobe.  "  Examining,"  says  he,  '*  in  the  micro- 
scope a  portion  of  one  of  the  orange  veins,  apparently  the  stomach 
of  the  creature,  it  was  found  to  be  extraordinarily  rich  in  dia- 
tomes,  and  of  the  most  bizarre  forms,  as  stars,  Maltese  crosses, 
embossed  circles,  semicircles,  and  spirals.  The  whole  stomach 
could  hardly  have  contained  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand ; 
and  when  we  multiply  them  by  the  number  of  lobes,  and  then 
by  the  number  of  groups,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  count* 
less  millions  of  diatomes  that  go  to  make  a  feast  for  the  medusso 
— some  of  the  softest  things  in  the  world  thus  confounding  and 
devouring  the  hardest — ^the  flinty-shelled  diatomaeeaB."  Each  of 
these  *' sea-nettles,"  as  the  sailors  call  them,  had  in  his  nine 
stoinachs  not  less,  according  to  this  computation,  than  five  or  six 
millions  of  these  mites  of  flinty  shells,  the  materials  of  which 
their  inhabitants  had  collected  from  the  silicious  matter  which 
the  rains  washed  out  from  the  valleys,  and  which  the  rivers  are 
continually  rolling  down  to  the  sea. 

162.  The  UHxiers  of  the  sea  bring  forth — oh  how  abundanUy  I — The 
medussB  have  the  power  of  sucking  in  the  sea-water  slowly,  and 
of  ejecting  it  again  with  more  or  less  force.  Thus  they  derive  both 
food  and  the  power  of  locomotion,  for,  in  the  passage  of  the  watert 
they  strain  it  and  collect  the  little  diatomes.  imagine,  now, 
how  many  medusee-mouthfuls  of  water  there  must  be  in  the  sea, 
which,  though  loaded  with  diatomes,  are  never  filtered  through 
the  stomachs  of  these  creatures ;  imagine  how  many  roedusce  the 
whale  must  gulp  down  with  every  mouthful ;  imagine  how  deep 
and  thickly  the  bottom  of  the  sea  must,  during  the  process  of 
ages,  have  become  covered  with  the  flinty  remains  of  these  little 
organisms ;  now  call  to  mind  the  command  which  was  given  to 
the  waters  of  the  sea  on  the  fifth  day  of  creation ;  and  then  the 
boasted  powers  of  the  imagination  are  silenced  in  their  very  im- 
potency,  and  the  emotions  of  wonder,  love,  and  praise  take  their 
place. 

163.  Contrcuts  between  (he  dimates  of  land  and  sea. — ^Thc  soa  has 
its  climates  as  well  as  the  land.  They  both  change  with  the 
latitude ;  but  one  varies  with  the  elevation  above,  the^  other 
with  the  depression  below  the  sea  level.     The  climates  in  each 
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are  regulated  by  circulation ;  but  the  chief  regulators  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  winds  ;  on  the  other,  currents. 

164.  Order  and  design, — ^The  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  are  as 
much  the  creatures  of  climate  as  are  those  of  the  dry  land ;  for 
the  same  Almighty  hand  which  decked  the  lily  and  cares  for  the 
sparrow,  fashioned  also  the  pearl  and  feeds  the  great,  whale ;  He 
adapted  each  to  the  physical  conditions  by  which  his  providence 
has  surrounded  it.  Whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  all  his  creatures,  subjects  of  his  laws,  and  agents  in  hi^ 
economy.  The  sea,  therefore,  we  may  safely  infer,  has  its  offices 
and  duties  to  perform ;  so,  may  we  infer,  have  its  currents,  and 
so,  too,  its  inhabitants;  consequently,  he  who  undertakes  to 
study  its  phenomena  must  cease  to  regard  it  as  a  waste  of  waters. 
He  must  look  upon  it  as  a  part-  of  that  exquisite  machinery  by 
which  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  preserved,  and  then  he  will 
b^in  to  perceive  the  developments  of  order  and  the  evidences 
of  design :  viewed  in  this  light,  it  becomes  a  vast  field  for  study 
—ft  most  beautiful  and  interesting  subject  for  contemplation. 

165.  Terrestrial  adaptaiione, — ^To  one  who  has  never  studied 
the  mechanism  of  a  watch,  its  main-spring  or  the  balance-wheel 
is  a  mere  piece  of  metal.  He  may  have  looked  at  the  face  of 
tiie  watch,  and,  while  he  admires  the  motion  of  its  hands,  and 
the  time  it  keeps,  or  the  tune  it  plays,  he  may  have  wondered  in 
idle  amazement  as  to  the  character  of  the  machinery  which  is 
concealed  within.  Take  it  to  pieces,  and  show  him  each  part 
separitely ;  he  will  recognize  neither  design,  nor  adaptation,  nor 
lelatian  between  them ;  but  put  them  together,  set  them  to  work, 
point  out  the  offices  of  each  spring,  wheel,  and  cog,  explain  their 
movements,  and  then  show  him  the  result;  now  he  perceives 
that  it  is  all  one  design ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
parts,  their  diverse  forms  and  various  offices,  and  the  agents  con- 
cerned, the  whole  piece  is  of  one  thought,  the  expression  of  one 
idea.  He  now  rightly  concludes  that  when  the  main-spring  was 
fiuhioned  and  tempered,  its  relation  to  all  the  other  parts  must 
have  been  considered ;  that  the  cogs  on  this  wheel  are  cut  and 
r^^ulated — adapted — to  the  ratchets  on  that,  (fee. ;  and  his  final 
condufiion  will  be,  that  such  a  piece  of  mechanism  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  chance ;  for  the  adaptation  of  the  parts 
is  such  as  to  show  it  to  be  according  to  design,  and  obedient  to 
the  will  of  one  intelligence.  So,  too,  when  one  looks  out  upon 
the  face  of  this  beautiful  world,  he  may  admire  its  lovely  scenery. 
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bat  his  admiration  can  never  grow  into  adoration  unless  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  behind  and  study,  in  some  of  its  details 
at  least,  the  'exquisite  system  of  machinery  by  which  such  beau-> 
tiful  results  are  brought  about.  To  him  who  does  this,  the  sea, 
with  its  physical  geography,  becomes  as  the  main-spring  of  a 
watch ;  its  waters,  and  its  currents,  and  its  salt,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, with  their  adaptations,  as  balance-wheels,  c(^,  and  pinions, 
and  jewels  in  the  terrestrial  mechanism.  Thus  he  perceives  that 
they  too  are  according  to  design — parts  of  the  physical  machinery 
tliat  are  the  expression  of  One  Thought, — a  unity,  with  har- 
monies which  One  Intelligence,  and  One  Intelligence  alone, 
could  utter.  And  when  he  has  arrived  at  this  point,  then  he 
feels  that  the  study  of  the  sea,  in  its  physical  aspects,  is  truly 
sublime.  It  elevates  the  mind  and  ennobles  the  man ;  for  "  His 
gentleness  makes  "  it  great.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  now  no  longer, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  by  such  a  one  merely  as  an  immense 
current  of  warm  water  running  across  the  ocean,  but  as  a  balance- 
wheel — a  part  of  that  grand  machinery  by  which  air  and  water 
are  adapted  to  each  other,  and  by  which  this  earth  itself  is 
adapted  to  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants — of  the  flora  which 
deck,  and  the  fauna  which  enliven  its  surface. 

166.  Metkorology  op  the  sea  :  Oidf  Stream  ihe  weaAer-hreeder 
— Us  storms — the  great  hurricane  of  1780. — Let  us  now  consider  the 
Influence  of  the  Qvlf  Stream  upon  the  Meteorology  oftJie  Ocean,  To 
use  a  sailor's  expression,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  great  *'  weather- 
breg()er  '*  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  most  furious  gales 
of  wind  sweep  along  with  it ;  and  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland, 
which  so  much  endanger  navigation  in  spring  and  summer, 
doubtless  owe  their  existence  to  the  presence,  in  that  cold  sea,  of 
immense  volumes  of  warm  water  brought  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Sir  Philip  Brooke  found  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  each  side 
of  it  at  the  freezing-point,  while  that  of  its  waters  viras  80^. 
'*The  heavy,  warm,  damp  air  over  the  current  produced  great 
irregularities  in  his  chronometers."  The  excess  of  heat  daily 
brought  into  such  a  region  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
would,  if  suddenly  stricken  from  them,  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
column  of  superincumbent  atmosphere  hotter  than  melted  iron. 
With  such  an  element  of  atmospherical  disturbance  in  its  bosom, 
we  might  expect  storms  of  the  most  violent  kind  to  accompany  it 
in  its  course.  Accordingly,  the  most  terrific  that  rage  on  the 
ocean  have  been  known  to  spend  their  fury  within  or  near  ita 
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boidera*  Of  all  storms,  the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  typhoons  of  the  China  seas  eause  the  most  ships  to  founder. 
The  stontest  men-ot-war  go  down  hefore  them,  and  seldom,  in« 
deed,  is  any  one  of  the  orew  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Of  this  the 
Hornet,  the  Albany,  and  the  Grampus,  armed  cruisers  in  the 
American  navy,  all  are  memorable  and  melancholy  examples* 
Our  nautical  works  tell  us  of  a  West  India  hurricane  so  violent 
that  it  forced  the  Gulf  Stream  hack  to  its  sources,  and  piled  up 
the  water  in  the  Gulf  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  Ledbury 
Snow  attempted  to  ride  it  out.  When  it  abated,  she  found  her- 
self high  up  on  the  dry  land,  and  discovered  that  she  had  let  go 
her  anchor  among  the  tree-tope  on  Elliott's  Key.  The  Florida 
Keys  were  inundated  many  feet,  and,  it  is  said,  the  scene  pre* 
sented  in  the  Gulf  Stream  was  never  surpassed  in  awful  suh- 
limity  on  the  ocean.  The  water  thus  dammed  up  rushed  out 
with  frightful  velocity  against  the  fury  of  the  gale,  producing  a 
sea  that  heggared  description.  The  "  great  hurricane  "  of  1780 
commenced  in  Barhadoes«  In  it  the  hark  was  hlown  from  the 
trees,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  destroyed ;  the  very  hottom  and 
depths  of  the  sea  were  uprooted,  and  the  waves  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  forts  and  castles  were  washed  away,  and  their  great 
guns  carried  about  in  the  air  like  chaff;  houses  were-  razed ; 
ships  wrecked ;  and  the  hodies  of  men  and  beasts  lifted  up  in 
the  air  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  storm.  At  the  different 
islands,  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives 
on  shore,  while  farther  to  the  north,  the  *'  Stirling  Castle "  and 
the  *'  Dover  Castle/'  British  men-of-war,  went  down  at  sea,  and 
fifty  sail  were  driven  on  shore  at  the  Bermudas. 

167*  Inquiriea  inttiiuted  by  the  AdmraUy, — Several  years  ago 
the  British  Admiralty  set  on  foot  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
storms  in  certain  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  which  so  often  rage  with 
disastrous  effects  to  navigation.  The  result  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  conclusion  to  which  the  investigation  led :  that  they  are 
occasioned  by  the  irregularity  between  the  temperature  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  of  the  neighbouring  regions,  bol^  in  the  air  and 
water. 

168.  The  moet  Hormiy  9ea, — The  southern  points  of  South 
America  and  Africa  have  won  for  themselves,  among  seamen, 
the  name  of  *'  the  stormy  capes ;"  but  investigations  carried  <m 
in  that  mine  of  sea-lore  contained  in  the  log-books  at  the  National 
Observatory  at  Washington,  have  shown  that  there  is  not  a 
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storm-find  in  the  wide  ocean  can  out-top  tliat  which  rages  along 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  North  America.  The  China  seas  and  the 
North  Pacific  may  vie  in  the  fnry  of  their  gales  with  this  part  oi 
the  Atlantic,  hnt  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  oannot 
equal  them,  certainly,  in  frequency,  nor  do  I  helieve  in  iiiry. 

169.  Northern  aeag  more  hoieteroiu  ikan  eoiUkem. — In  the  ez- 
tropical  regions  of  the  south  we  lack  those  contrasts  which  the 
mountains,  the  deserts,  the  plains,  the  continents,  and  the  seas 
of  the  north  afford  for  the  production  of  atmospherical  disturb-, 
ances.  Neither  have  wc  in  the  southern  seas  such  contrasts  of 
hot  and  cold  currents.  The  flow  of  warm  water  towards  the 
pole,  and  '^f  polar  water  towards  the  equator,  is  as  great — perhaps 
if  measured  according  to  volume,  is  greater  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  But  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  currents  are 
broad  and  sluggish  ;  in  the  northern,  narrow,  sharp,  and  strong. 
Then  we  have  in  the  north  other  climatic  contrasts  for  which  we 
may  search  southern  seas  in  vain.  Hence,  without  further 
investigation,  we  may  infer  southern  seas  to  be  less  boisterous 
than  northern. 

170.  Storms  in  ike  North  AUanHc  and  Pacific, — By  a  like 
reasoning  we  may  judge  the  North  Pacific  to  be  less  boisterous 
than  the  North  Atlantic;  for,  though  we  have  continental 
climates  on  either  side  of  each,  and  a  Gulf  Stream  in  both,  yet 
the  Pacific  is  a  very  much  wider  sea,  and  its  Gulf  Stream  is  (§  54) 
not  so  warm,  nor  so  sharp,  nor  so  rapid;  therefore  the  broad 
Pacific  does  not,  on  the  whole,  present  the  elements  of  atmo- 
spherical disturbance  in  that  compactness  which  is  so  strikii^ 
in  the  narrow  North  Atlantic. 

171.  Storms  along  (keir  weetem  shoree. — ^Nevertheless,  though 
the  North  Pacific  generally  may  not  be  so  stormy  as  the  Nortli 
Atlantic,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  meteorological  agents  of 
nearly  equal  power  are  clustered  along  the  western  shores  of 
each  ocean.  Though  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific  is  not  so 
hot,  nor  the  cool  littoral  currents  so  cold,  as  those  of  our  ocean 
are,  yet  they  lave  the  shores  of  a  broader  continent,  and  hug 
them  quite  as  closely  as  ours  do.  Moreover,  the  Japan  Current, 
with  its  neighbouring  seas,  is  some  600  miles  nearer  to  the  pole 
of  maximum  cold  than  the  Ghilf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic  is.  Great 
prominence  in  the  brewing  of  storms  is  to  be  given  to  the  latent 
heat  which  is  set  free  in  the  air  when  vapour  is  condensed  into 
rain.     The  North  Pacific  being  broader  than  the  North  Atlantic^ 
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sapplies  its  shores  (§  283)  more  abundantly  with  vapour  tLan 
the  North  Atlantic  does.  This  no  doubt  assists  to  make  fiirious 
and  more  frequent  ihe  storms  of  the  North  Pacifia 

172.  PotUion  of  (he  poles  of  nummtun  coldy  and  their  i^fluenc^, 
upom  the  meteoroU)^  of  these  two  oceans.— Some  philosophers  hold 
that  there  are  in  the  northern  hemisphere  two  poles  of  maximum 
cold  :  the  Asiatic,  near  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  80*^  with 
the  meridian  of  120^  E.,  and  the  American,  near  lat.  79°  and 
long.  10(y*  W.  Tlie  Asiatic  pole  is  the  colder.  The  distance 
between  it  and  the  Japan  Current  is  about  1500  miles;  the 
distance  between  the  other  pole  and  the  Gulf  Stream  is  about 
2000  miles.  The  bringing  of  the  heat  of  summer,  as  these 
two  streams  do,  in  such  close  juxtaposition  with  the  cold  of 
winter,  cannot  fjEul  to  produce  violent  commotions  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. These  commotions,  as  indicated  by  the  storms,  are  far 
more  frequent  and  violent  in  winter,  when  ihe  contrasts  between 
the  warm  and  cool  places  are  greater,  than  they  are  in  summer, 
when  those  contrasts  are  least.  Moreover,  each  of  those  poles  is 
to  the  north-west  of  its  ocean,  the  quarter  whenoe  come  the  most 
terrific  gales  of  winter.  Whatever  be  the  exact  degree  of 
influence  which  future  research  may  show  to  be  exercised  by 
these  cool  places,  and  the  heat  dispensed  so  near  them  by  these 
mighty  streams  of  tepid  water,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  do  act  and  react  upon  each  other  with  no  inconsiderable 
meteorological  power.  In  winter  the  Gulf  Stream  carries  the 
temperature  of  summer  as  £bt  north  as  the  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

173.  ClinuMies  of  England  and  sUvetfogs  of  Newfoundland. — The 
habitual  dampness  of  the  climate  of  the  British  Islands,  as  well 
as  the  occasional  dampness  of  that  along  the  Atlantic  coasts  of - 
the  United  States  when  easterly  winds  prevail,  is  attributable 
also  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  These  winds  come  to  us  loaded  with 
vapours  gathered  from  its  warm  and  smoking  waters.  The  Gulf 
Stream  carries  the  temperature  of  summer,  even  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  as  &r  north  as  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
there  maintains  it  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  frosts.  It  is  the 
presence  of  this  warm  water  and  a  cold  atmosphere  in  juxta- 
position there  which  gives  rise  to  the  "  silver  fogs  "  of  New- 
foundland, one  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena  to  be  seen 
anywhere^among  the  treasures  of  the  frost-king. 

174.  Influences  upon  storms. — The  influence  which  the  Gulf 
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Stream  exercises  upon  the  storms  of  tlie  North  Atlantio,  which 
take  their  rise  within  the  tropics,  is  felt  as  fisir  over  even  as  the 
coast  of  Africa:  it  is  also  felt  npon  those  which,  though  not 
intertropical  in  their  origin,  are  known  to  visit  the  offings  of  the 
American  coasts.  These  gales,  in  whatever  part  of  the  ocean 
east  of  the  Gulf  Stream  they  take  their  rise,  march  to  the  north- 
west  until  they  join  it,  when  they  *•  recurvate,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  take  up  their  line  of  march  to  the  north-east  along  with  it. 
Gales  of  wind  have  been  traced  from  latitude  10^  N.  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  Stream  on  this,  and  then  with  it 
back  again  to  the  other  side,  off  the  shores  of  Enrope.  Bj 
examining  the  log-books  of  ships,  the  tracks  of  storms  have  been 
traced  out  and  followed  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Their  path  is 
marked  by  -wreck  and  disaster.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1854,  Mr. 
Redfield  mentioned  one  which  he  had  traced  out,  and  in  which 
no  less  than  seventy  odd  vessels  had  been  wrecked,  dismasted, 
or  damaged. 

175.  More  cbservatiofu  in  and  dboiU  ike  Oidf  Stream  a  desideraium, — 
Now,  what  should  attract  these  storms  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  a 
question  which  yet  remains  to  be  satisfactorily  answered.  A. 
good  series  of  simultaneous  barometric  observations  within  and 
on  either  side  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  a  great  desideratum  in  the 
meteorology  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  equator,  where  the  trade- 
winds  meet  and  ascend,  where  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture, 
and  where  the  vapour  from  the  warm  waters  below  is  condensed 
into  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  above,  we  have  a  low  barometer. 

176.  Certain  $torms  make  for  it  and  foUaw  it, — ^How  is  it  with 
the  Gulf  Stream  when  these  storms  from  right  and  left  burst  in 
iipon  it,  and,  turning  about,  course  along  with  it?  Its  waters 
are  warm ;  they  give  off  vapour  rapidly ;  and,  were  this  vapour 
visible  to  an  observer  in  the  moon,  he  no  doubt  would,  on  a 
winter's  day  especially,  be  able  to  trace  out  by  the  mist  in  the 
air  the  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream  through  the  sea. 

177.  How  aqueoue  vapour  assists  in  producing  totnds.— Let  us 
consider  the  effect  of  vapour  upon  winds,  and  then  the  import- 
ance of  the  observations  proposed  (§  175)  will  perhaps  be  better 
appreciated.  Aqueous  vapour  assists  in  at  least  five,  perhaps 
six,  ways  to  put  air  in  motion  and  produce  winds.  (1.)  By 
evaporation  the  air  is  cooled ;  by  cooling  its  specific  gravity  is 
changed,  and,  consequently,  here  is  one  cause  of  movememt  in 
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tho  air,  as  is  manifeBt  in  the  tendency  of  the  cooled  aii  to  flow 
off,  and  of  warmer  and  lighter  to  take  its  place.  (2.)  Excepting 
h  jdrogen  and  ammonia,  there  is  no  gas 'so  light  as  aqueous  vapour, 
its  weight  'being  to  common  air  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
3  to  8 ;  consequently,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  it  commences  to 
rise;  and,  as  each  vesicle  of  vapour  may  be  likened,  in  the 
movements  which  it  produces  in  the  air,  to  a  balloon  as  it  rises, 
it  will  be  readily  perceived  how  these  vaporous  particles,  as 
they  ascend,  become  entangled  with  those  of  the  air,  and  so, 
carrying  them  along,  upward  currents  are  produced :  thus  the 
wind  is  called  on  to  rush  in  below,  that  the  supply  for  the  upward 
movement  may  be  kept  up.  (3.)  The  vapour,  being  lighter  than 
air,  presses  it  out,  and,  as  it  were,  takes  its  place,  causing  the 
barometer  to  fall :  thus  again  an  in-rush  of  wind  is  called  for 
below.  (4.)  Arrived  in  the  cloud-region,  this  vapour,  being 
jondensed,  liberates  the  latent  heat  which  it  borrowed  from  the 
lir  and  water  below ;  which  heat,  being  now  set  free  and  made 
sensible,  raises  the  temperature  of  the  surroimding  air,  causing 
it  to  expand  and  ascend  still  higher;  and  so  winds  are  again 
called  for.  Ever  ready,  they  come ;  thus  we  have  a  fourth  way. 
(5.)  Innumerable  rain-drops  now  begin  to  fall,  and  in  their 
descent,  as  in  a  heavy  shower,  they  displace  and  press  the  air 
oat  below  with  great  force.  To  this  cause  Espy  ascribes  the 
gusis  of  wind  which  are  often  found  to  blow  outward  from  the 
centre,  as  it  were,  of  sudden  and  violent  thundernshowers. 
(6.)  Probably,  and  especially  in  thundernstorms,  electricity  may 
assist  in  creating  movements  in  the  atmosphere,  and  so  make 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  wind-producing  agent.  But  the  winda 
are  supposed  to  depend  mainly  on  the  power  of  agents  (I?),  (3), 
and  (4)  for  their  violence. 

178.  A  channel  of  rarefied  air  in  ihe  aJtmosphere  and  otoer  the  Chdj 
Stream. — These  agents,  singly  and  together,  produce  rarefaction, 
diminish  pressure,  and  call  for  an  inward  rush  of  air  from  either 
side.  Mr.  Espy  asserts,  and  quotes  actual  observation  to  sustain 
the  assertion,  that  the  storms  of  the  United  States,  even  those 
which  arise  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  travel  east,  and  often 
march  out  to  sea,  where  they  join  the  Gulf  Stream  in  its  course. 
That  those  which  have  their  origin  at  sea,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  do  (§  174)  often  make  right  for  it,  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  seamen.  The  Gulf  Stream  from  Bemini  to  the  Grand 
Banks  is  constantly  sending  up  volumes  of  steam ;  this,  beings 
U^toT  than  air,  producAs  a  channel  way  of  rarefied  air  through 
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the  atmosphere,  as  it  winds  along  the  couTse  of  the  stream.  The 
latent  heat  of  this  vapour  when  it  is  set  free  prodnces  a  still 
greater  rarefaction,  so  that  we  may  imagine  there  is  in  the 
atmosphere  a  sort  of  cast  of  the  Oulf  Stream,  in  which  the 
barometer  often  stands  low,  and  into  which,  as  into  the  equi- 
noctial calm  belt  (§  175),  the  wind  often  blows  from  both  sides. 
In  this  fact  is  probably  to  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena alluded  to  above,  viz. :  that  certain  storms,  both  in  the 
Atlantic  and  in  the  United  States,  invariably  make  for  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and,  reaching  it,  turn  and  follow  it  in  its  course  some- 
times entirely  across  the  ocean.  Hence,  the  interest  that  is 
attached  to  a  proper  series  of  observations  on  the  meteorology  of 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

179.  Storms  of—dreaded  hy  seamen. — Sailors  dread  its  storms 
more  than  they  do  the  storms  in  any  other  part  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  not  the  fury  of  the  storm  alone  that  they  dread,  but  it  is  the 
**  ugly  sea  "  which  these  storms  raise.  The  current  of  the  stream 
running  in  one  direction,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  another, 
create  a  sea  that  is  often  frightful. 

180.  Boutes  formerly  governed  by  the  OuLf  Stream. — The  influence 
of  the  Stream  upon  commerce  and  navigation. — Formerly  the  Gulf 
Stream  controlled  commerce  across  the  Atlantic  by  governing 
vessels  in  their  routes  through  this  ocean  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  does  now,  and  simply  for  the  reason  that  ships  are  faster, 
nautical  instruments  better,  and  navigators  are  more  skilful  now 
than  formerly  they  were. 

181.  Difficulties  wi^  early  nanngaiors, — Up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  navigator  guessed  as  much  as  he  calculated  the 
place  of  his  ship;  vessels  from  Europe  to  Boston  frequently 
made  New  York,  and  thought  the  landfall  by  no  means  bad. 
Chi-onometers,  now  so  accurate,  were  then  an  experiment.  The 
Nautical  Ephemeris  itself  was  faulty,  and  gave  tables  which 
involved  erroi's  of  thirty  miles  in  the  longitude.  The  instru- 
ments  of  navigation  erred  by  degrees  quite  as  much  as  they  now 
do  by  minutes ;  for  the  rude  "  cross  sta£f "  and  '*  back  staff,"  the 
"  sea-ring  "  and  *'  mariner's  bow,"  had  not  yet  given  place  to 
the  nicer  sextant  and  circle  of  reflection  of  the  present  day. 
Instances  are  numerous  of  vessels  navigating  the  Atlantic  in 
those  times  being  6°,  8°,  and  even  lO*'  of  longitude  out  of  their 
reckoning  in  as  many  days  from  port. 

182.  Finding  longitude  by  ihe  Qulf  Stream. — ^Though  navigators 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Gulf  Strcaiu 
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almost  daily  for  tliree  centuries,  it  never  occnrred  to  tliem  to 
make  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  giving  them  their  longitude,  and  of 
warning  them  of  their  approach  to  the  shores  of  this  continent 
Dr.  Franklin  was  the  first  to  surest  this  use  of  it.  The  contrast 
afforded  by  the  temperatnre  of  its  waters  and  that  of  the  sea 
between  the  Stream  and  the  shores  of  America  was  striking. 
The  dividing  line  between  the  warm  and  the  cool  waters  was 
sharp  (§  70);  and  this  dividing  line,  especially  that  on  the 
western  side  of  the  stream,  seldom  changed  its  position  as  much 
in  longitude  as  mariners  often  erred  in  their  reckoning. 

183.  Folger'9  Chart, — ^When  he  was  in  London,  in  1770,  he 
h&ppened  to  be  consulted  as  to  a  memorial  which  the  Board  of 
Customs  at  Boston  sent  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  stating  that 
the  Faboiouth  Packets  were  generally  a  fortnight  longer  to  Boston 
than  common  traders  were  from  London  to  Providence,  Bhode 
Island.  They  therefore  asked  that  the  Falmouth  packets  might 
be  sent  to  Providence  instead  of  to  Boston.  This  appeared 
strange  to  the  doctor,  for  London  was  much  farther  than  Fal- 
mouth, and  from  Falmouth  the  routes  were  the  same,  and  tho 
difi^rence  should  have  been  the  other  way.  He,  however,  con 
salted  Captain  Folger,  a  Nantucket  whaler,  who  chanced  to  be  in 
London  also;  the  old  fisherman  explained  to  the  philosopher 
that  the  difference  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Bhode 
Island  captains  were  acquainted  with  the  Gulf  Stream,  while 
those  of  the  English  packets  were  not.  The  latter  kept  in  it, 
and  were  set  back  sixty  or  seventy  miles  a  day,  while  the  former 
avoided  it  altogether.  He  had  been  made  acquainted  with  it  by 
the  whales  which  were  foimd  on  either  side  of  it,  but  never  in 
it  (§  158).  At  the  request  of  the  doctor,. he  there  traced  on  a 
chart  the  course  of  this  stream  from  the  Straits  of  Florida.  The 
doctor  had  it  engraved  at  Tower  Hill,  and  sent  copies  of  it  to 
the  Falmouth  captains,  who  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  laid  down  by  that  fisherman  from  his 
general  recollection  of  it,  has  been  retained  and  quoted  on  the 
charts  for  navigation,  we  may  say,  until  the  present  day.  But  the 
investigations  of  which  we  are  treating  are  beginning  to  throw 
more  light  upon  this  subject ;  they  are  giving  us  more  correct 
knowledge  in  every  respect  with  regard  to  it,  and  to  many  other 
new  and  striking  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea. 

184.  Unng  the  Qtdf  Stream  in  muter, — No  part  of  the  world 
affords  a  more  difficult  or  dangerous  navigation  than  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  North  American  coast  in  winter.    Before  the 
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warmth  of  the  Gulf  Stream  was  known,  a  voyage  at  this  season 
from  Europe  to  New  England,  New  York,  and  even  to  the  Capes 
of  the  Delaware  or  Chesapeake,  was  many  times  more  trying, 
difficult,  and  dangerous  than  it  now  is.  In  making  this  part  of 
the  coast,  vessels  are  frequently  met  by  snow-storms  and  gales 
which  mock  the  seaman's  strength  and  set  at  naught  his  skill. 
In  a  little  while  his  bark  becomes  a  mass  of  ice ;  with  her  crew 
fiosted  and  helpless,  she  remains  obedient  only  to  her  helm,  and 
is  kept  away  for  the  Gulf  Sti'eam.  After  a  few  hours'  ran,  she 
reaches  its  edge,  and  almost  at  the  next  bound  passes  from  the 
midst  of  winter  into  a  sea  at  summer  heat.  Now  the  ice  disap- 
pears from  her  apparel :  the  sailor  bathes  his  stiffened  limbs  in 
tepid  waters ;  feeling  himself  invigorated  and  refreshed  with 
the  genial  warmth  about  him,  he  realizes,  out  there  at  sea,  the 
fable  of  Antseus  and  his  mother  Earth.  He  rises  up,  and  attempts 
to  make  his  port  again,  and  is  again,  perhaps,  as  rudely  met  and 
beat  back  from  the  north-west ;  but  each  time  that  he  is  driven 
off  from  the  contest,  he  comes  forth  from  this  stream,  like  the 
ancient  son  of  Neptune,  stronger  and  stronger,  until,  after  many 
days,  his  freshened  strength  prevails,  and  he  at  last  triumphs, 
and  enters  his  haven  in  safety,  though  in  this  contest  he  some- 
times falls  to  rise  no  more,  for  it  is  terrible.  Many  ships  annually 
founder  in  these  gales ;  and  I  might  name  instances,  for  they  are 
not  uncommon,  in  which  vessels  bound  to  Norfolk  or  Bcdtimore, 
with  their  crews  enervated  in  tropical  climates,  have  encountered, 
as  far  down  as  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  snow-storms  that  have 
driven  them  back  into  the  Gulf  Stream  time  and  again,  and  have 
kept  them  out  for  forty,  fifty,  and  even  for  sixty  days,  trying  to 
make  an  anchorage. 

185.  Bunning  south  to  spend  the  ufinter, — Nevertheless,  the 
presence  of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  with  their 
summer  heat  in  mid-winter,  off  the  shores  of  New  England,  is  a 
great  boon  to  navigation.  At  this  season  of  the  year  especially, 
the  niunber  of  wrecks  and  the  loss  of  life  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
front  are  frightful.  The  month's  average  of  wrecks  has  been  as 
high  as  three  a  day.  How  many  escape  by  seeking  refuge  from 
the  cold  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  matter  of 
conjecture.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  before  their  temperature  was 
known,  vessels  thus  distressed  knew  of  no  place  of  refuge  short 
of  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  newspapers  of  that  day — Franklin's 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  among  them — ^inform  us  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  vessels  bound  for  the  Capes  of  the 
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Delaware  in  winter  to  be  blown  ofif  and  to  go  the  West  Indies, 
and  there  wait  for  the  return  of  spring  before  they  would 
attempt  another  approach  to  this  part  of  the  coast 

186.  Thermal  namgaiicn, — ^Accordingly,  Dr.  Franklin's  dis- 
coTery  with  regard  to  the  Gnlf  Stream  temperature  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
affording  to  the  frosted  mariner  in  winter  a  convenient  refuge 
from  the  snow-«tonn,  but  because  of  its  serving  the  navigator 
with  an  excellent  land-mark  or  beacon  for  our  coast  in  all 
weathers.  And  so  viewing  it,  the  doctor,  through  political 
considerations,  concealed  his  discoveiy  for  a  while.  The  prize 
of  20,0002.,  which  had  been  offered,  and  partly  paid,  by  the 
British  government,  to  Hai-rison,  the  chronometer  maker,  for 
improving  the  means  of  finding  longitude  at  sea,  was  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  navigators.  And  here  it  was  thought  a  solution  of 
the  grand  problem — ^for  longitude  at  sea  was  a  gi-and  problem — 
had  been  stumbled  upon  by  chance;  for,  on  approaching  the 
coast,  the  current  of  warm  water  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  of 
cold  water  on  this  side  of  it,  if  tiied  with  the  thermometer, 
would  enable  the  mariner  to  judge  with  great  certainty,  and  in 
the  worst  of  weather,  as  to  his  position.  Jonathan  Williams 
afterwards,  in  speaking  of  the  importance  which  the  thermal 
use  of  these  warm  and  cold  currents  would  prove  to  navigation, 
pertinently  asked  the  question,  *'  If  these  stripes  of  water  had 
been  distinguished  by  the  colours  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  could 
they  be  more  distinctly  discovered  than  they  are  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  thermometer?"  And  he  might  have  added,  could 
they  have  marked  the  position  of  the  ship  more  clearly  ? 

187.  Commodore  TruxUm, — When  his  work  on  Thermometrical 
Navigation  appeared,  Commodore  Tnixton  wrote  to  him:  "  Your 
publication  will  be  of  use  to  navigation  by  rendering  sea-voyages 
secure  far  beyond  what  even  you  yourself  will  immediately 
calculate,  for  I  have  proved  the  utility  of  the  thermometer  very 
often  since  we  sailed  together.  It  will  be  found  a  most  valuable 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  marinei-s,  and  particularly  as  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  astronomical  observations ;  *  *  *  * 
these  particidarly  stand  in  need  of  a  simple  method  of  ascertain- 
ing their  approach  to  or  distance  from  the  coast,  especially  in  the 
winter  season ;  for  it  is  then  that  passages  are  often  prolonged, 
and  ships  blown  off  the  coast  by  hard  westerly  winds,  and 
vessels  get  into  the  Gulf  Stream  without  its  being  known ;  on 
which  account  they  are  often  hove  to  by  the  captains  supposing 
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themselveB  near  the  coast  wben  they  are  Tery  far  off  (having 
been  drifted  by  the  cnrrentfi).  On  the  other  hand,  ships  are 
often  cast  on  the  coast  by  sailing  in  the  eddy  of  the  Stream, 
which  causes  them  to  outmn  their  common  reckoning.  Every 
year  produces  new  proofs  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  calamities 
incident  thereto." 

188.  The  discovery  of  the  high  temperctture  of  the  Oidf  Stream  fd- 
lowed  by  a  decline  in  Southern  commerce. — Though  Dr.  FrankliJi's 
discovery  was  made  in  1775,  yet,  for  political  reasons,  it  was  not 
generally  made  known  till  1790.  Its  immediate  effect  in  navi- 
gation was  to  make  the  ports  of  the  Northern  States  as  ac- 
cessible in  winter  as  in  summer.  What  agency  this  circumstance 
had  in  the  decline  of  the  direct  trade  of  the  south,  which  followed 
this  discovery,  would  be,  at  least  to  the  political  economist,  a 
subject  for  much  curious  and  interesting  speculation.  I  have 
referred  to  the  commercial  tables  of  the  time,  and  have  compared 
the  trade  of  Charleston  with  that  of  the  northern  cities  for 
several  years,  both  before  and  after  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Franklin 
became  generally  known  to  navigators.  The  comparison  shows « 
an  immediate  decline  in  the  southern  trade  and  a  wonderful 
increase  in  that  of  the  north.  But  whether  this  discovery  in 
navigation  and  this  revolution  in  trade  stand  in  the  relation  ^of 
cause  and  effect,  or  be  merely  a  coincidence,  let  others  judge. 

189.  Statistics. — In  1769  the  commerce  of  the  two  Garolinas 
equalled  that  of  all  the  New  England  States  together ;  it  was 
more  than  double  that  of  New  York,  and  exceeded  that  of 
Pennsylvania  by  one-third.*     In  1792,  the  exports  from  New 

*  From  BPPhenon't  Annals  of  Commerce, — Exporte  and  Imports  in  1769, 

valued  in  Sterling  Money, 


New  KDKland      . 
New  York     .     . 
PenntylvanlA 
North  and  Suutb 
OiroIinA     .     . 


New  Kngland 
New  York      .     . 

North  and  South 
CaroUiu     .     . 


EXPORTS. 


1\»  OrMl  Bfiteto. 


£        «.    d. 

14a«776  12    9 

113,382    8    8 

24,112    6    9 

406,014  13     1 


Sooth  of  Europe. 


£       a.    d. 

81,173  16    2 

50,886   13     0 

203,762  11  11 

76,119  12  10 


Wmt  ladles. 


£        «.  d. 

308,427    9  6 

66,324  17  6 

178.331    7  8 

87,758  19  3 


AMoB. 


£  I.  d. 

17,713  0    9 

1,313  2    6 

660  9    9 

•91  12    1 


Tautl. 


£       t.  d, 

550,089  19  2 

23) ,906     1  7 

410,756  16  1 

569,584  17  3 


IMPORTS. 


223,696  11 

75.930  19 

304,979  17 


6 

7 


327,084     8    6 


25,408  17  9 
14,927  7  0 
14,249  8  4 

7.099  6  10 


314,749  14  5 
897,490  4  0 
180.591  12  4 


76.269  17  11 


180  0  0 
697  10  0 


564,034  3  8 
188,976  1  3 
399,830  18  0 


137,630  10    9636.714    2    8 
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York  amotinted  in  value  to  two  millions  and  a  half;  from 
Pennfiylvania,  to  ,^3,820,000;  and  from  Charleston  alone,  to 
^,834,000.  But  in  1795— by  which  time  the  Gulf  Stream 
began  to  be  as  well  understood  by  navigators  as  it  now  is, 
and  the  average  passages  from  Europe  to  the  north  were 
shortened  nearly  one -half,  while  those  to  the  south  remained 
about  the  Mtme — the  customs  at  Philadelphia  alone  amounted 
to  /2,941,000,*  or  more  than  oue-half  of  those  collected  in  all 
the  states  together. 

190.  The  shortening  of  voffogea. — ^Nor  did  the  effect  of  the 
doctor's  discovery  end  here.  Before  it  was  made,  the  Gulf 
{Stream  was  altogether  insidious  in  its  effects.  By  it,  vessels 
-were  often  drifted  many  miles  out  of  their  course  without  know- 
ing it ;  and  in  bad  and  cloudy  weather,  when  many  days  would 
intervene  from  one  observation  to  another,  the  set  of  the  current, 
though  really  felt  but  for  a  few  hours  during  the  interval,  could 
only  be  proportioned  out  equally  among  the  whole  number  of 
days.  Therefore  navigators  could  have  only  very  vague  ideas 
either  as  to  the  strength  or  the  actual  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
until  they  were  marked  out  to  the  Nantucket  fishermen  by  the 
^whales,  or  made  known  by  Captain  Folger  to  Dr.  Franklin. 
The  discovery,  therefore,  of  its  high  temperature  assured  the 
navigator  of  the  presence  of  a  current  of  surprising  velocity,  and 
which,  now  turned  to  certain  account,  would  hasten,  as  it  had 
retarded,  his  voyage  in  a  wonderful  degree.  Such,  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  nautical  tables  and 
instruments  have  been  brought,  that  the  navigator  may  now 
detect,  and  with  great  certainty,  every  current  that  thwarts  his 

♦  Value  of  Exports  in  DoUan.^ 


17»1. 

1792. 

1793. 

1794. 

1196. 

1796. 

KaasMbibeiu  . 
Mew  York    .     . 
Penn^jlTBnU    . 
SoutbC2aroUna  . 
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3,820,000 
2,428,000 
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6,442,000 
6,643,000 
3,868.000 
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9,949,345 
12,20«,027 
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New  York  .  . 
Paio«3rlvanla  . 
Sooth  GftroHna  . 


1791. 


1,006,000 

1,334,000 

1,466,000 

623.000 


1792. 
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1793. 


1,044,000 


1,173,000]  1,204,000 


1,100,000 
359,000 


1,823,000 
360,000 


1794. 


1,121,000 

1.878,000 

1,498. UOO 

661,000 


ITM. 


1796. 


1,520,000 
2,028.000 
2,300,000 
722,000 


1,460,000 
2,187.000 
2,060,000 
66,000 


1833. 


3.066,000 

10,713,000 

3,207,000 

389,000 


I  Doc  No.  330.  H.  R.,  2nd  Sesdrm.  26t)i  Congress.    Some  uf  ita  ttaiementi  do  not  agree  witb 
HKm  token  from  M'Pheraon,  and  preTlooaly  quoted. 
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way.  He  makes  great  use  of  them.  Gk^nei'al  Sabine,  in  his 
passage,  some  years  ago,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  New  York,  was 
drifted  one  thousand  six  hundred  miles  of  his  way  by  the  force 
of  currents  alone  ;  and,  since  the  application  of  the  thermometer 
to  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  average  passage  from  England  has  been 
reduced  from  upwards  of  eight  weeks  to  a  little  more  than  four. 
Some  political  economists  of  America  have  ascribed  the  great 
decline  of  southern  commerce  which  followed  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  protection  given  by 
federal  legislation  to  northern  interests.  But  I  think  these 
statements  and  figures  show  that  this  decline  was  in  no  small 
d^ree  owing  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  water-thermometer,  and 
the  improvements  in  navigation ;  for  they  changed  the  relations 
of  Charleston — the  great  southern  emporium  of  the  times — 
removing  it  from  its  position  as  a  half-way  house,  and  placing  it 
in  the  category  of  an  outside  station. 

191.  The  Mccpe  of  these  reiearches. — ^The  plan  of  our  work  takes 
us  necessarily  into  the  air,  for  the  sea  derives  from  the  winds 
some  of  the  most  striking  features  in  its  physical  geography ; 
and  from  the  air  all  of  its  meteorology.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  winds,  we  can  neither  understand  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean,  nor  make  ourselves  intelligently  acquainted  with  the 
great  highways  across  it.  As  with  the  land,  so  with  the  sea ; 
some  parts  of  it  are  as  untravelled  and  as  unknown  as  the  great 
Amazonian  wilderness  of  Brazil,  or  the  inland  basins  of  Central 
Africa.  To  the  south  of  a  line  extending  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Plate  YUI.)  is  an  immense  waste  of  ^faters. 
None  of  the  commercial  thoroughfares  of  the  ocean  lead  through 
it ;  only  the  adventurous  whaleman  finds  his  way  there  now  and 
then  in  pursuit  of  his  game ;  but  for  all  the  purposes  of  science 
and  navigation,  it  is  a  vast  unknown  region.  Now,  were  the 
prevailing  winds  of  the  South  Atiantic  northerly  or  southerly 
instead  of  easterly  or  westerly,  this  unploughed  sea  would  be  an 
oft-used  thoroughfare.  Nay,  more,  the  sea  supplies  the  wind 
with  food  for  the  rain  which  these  busy  messengers  convey 
away  from  the  ooean  to  *'  the  springs  in  the  valleys  which  run 
among  the  hills."  To  the  philosopher,  the  places  which  supply 
the  vapours  are  as  suggestive  and  as  interesting  for  the  instruct 
tion  they  afford,  as  the  places  are  upon  which  the  vapours  are 
showered  down.  Therefore,  as  he  who  studies  the  physical 
geography  of  the  land  is  expected  to  make  himself  acquainted 
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witli  the  regions  of  precipitation,  bo  he  who  looks  into  the 
physical  geography  of  the  sea  should  search  for  the  regions  of 
evaporation,  and  for  those  springs  in  the  ocean  which  supply  the 
reservoirs  among  the  mountains  with  water  to  feed  the  rivers ; 
and,  in  order  to  conduct  this  search  properly,  he  must  consult 
the  winds,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  circuits. 
Hence,  in  a  work  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  and  its 
Meteorology,  we  treat  also  of  the  Athospu£BE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

200-268. — ^THE  ATMOSPHERE, 


200.  JUkemed  to  a  moMne. — ^There  is  no  employment  more 
ennobling  to  man  and  his  intellect  than  to  trace  the  evidences 
of  design  and  purpose,  which  are  visible  in  many  parts  of  the 
creation.  Hence,  to  the  right-minded  mariner,  and  to  him  who 
studies  the  physical  relations  of  earth,  sea,  and  air,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  something  more  than  a  shoreless  ocean,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  he  creeps  along.  It  is  an  envelope  or  covering  for  the 
distiibntion  of  light  and  heat  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  it  is 
a  sewer  into  which,  with  every  breath  we  draw,  we  cast  vast 
quantities  of  dead  animal  matter ;  it  is  a  laboratory  for  purifi- 
cation, in  which  that  matter  is  recompounded,  and  wrought 
again  into  wholesome  and  healthful  shapes ;  it  is  a  machine  for 
pumping  up  all  the  rivers  from  the  sea,  and  for  conveying  the 
water  (§  191)  from  the  ocean  to  tlieir  sources  in  the  mountains ; 
it  is  an  inexhaustible  magazine,  marvellously  stored.  Upon  the 
proper  working  of  this  machine  depends  the  well-being  of  every 
plant  and  animal  that  inhabits  the  earth.  How  interesting, 
then,  ought  not  the  study  of  it  to  be  !  An  examination  of  the 
uses  which  plants  and  animals  make  of  the  air  is  sufficient  to 
satiufy  any  reasoning  mind  in  the  conviction  that  when  they 
were  created,  the  necessity  of  this  adaptation  was  taken  into 
Recount.  The  connection  between  any  two  parts  of  an  artificial 
liachine  that  work  into  each  other,  does  not  render  design  in  its 
jtonstmction  more  patent  than  is  the  fact  that  the  great  atmo- 
spherical machine  of  our  planet  was  constructed  by  an  Architect 
who  designed  it  for  certain  purposes ;  therefore  the  management 
uf  it,  its  movements,  and  the  performanoe  of  its  offices,  cannot  be 
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left  to  chance.  They  are,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  gnided  by  laws 
that  make  all  parts,  functions,  and  movements  of  this  machinery 
as  obedient  to  order  and  as  harmonious  as  are  the  planets  in  their 
orbits. 

201.  7^  air  and  the  ocean  governed  by  ttabU  laws. — ^Any  ezami 
nation  into  the  economy  of  the  universe  will  be  su£Bcient  te 
satisfy  the  well-balanced  minds  of  observant  men  that  the  laws 
which  govern  the  atmosphere  and  the  laws  which  govern  the 
ooean  (§  164)  ai-e  laws  which  were  put  in  force  by  the  Creator 
when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  and  that  therefore 
they  are  laws  of  order ;  else,  w:hy  should  the  Gulf  Stream,  for 
instance,  be  always  where  it  is,  and  running  firom  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  not  somewhere  else,  and  sometimes  running  into  it  ? 
Why  should  there  be  a  perpetual  drought  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  and  continual  showers  in  another?  Or  why  should  the 
conscious  winds  ever  heed  the  voice  of  rebuke,  or  the  glad  waves 
ever  •*  clap  their  hands  with  joy  ?" 

202.  Jfnpor^ofice  of  observing  the  toorhs  of  nature. — To  one  who 
looks  abroad  to  contemplate  the  agents  of  nature,  as  he  sees 
them  at  work  upon  our  planet,  no  expression  uttered  or  act 
performed  by  them  is  without  meaning.  By  such  a  one,  the 
wind  and  rain,  the  vapour  and  the  cloud,  the  tide,  the  current^ 
the  saltness,  and  depth,  and  warmth,  and  colour  of  the  sea,  the 
shade  of  the  sky,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  tint  and  shape 
of  the  clouds,  the  height  of  the  tree  on  the  shore,  the  size  of  its 
leaves,  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers— each  and  all  may  be  re* 
gaided  as  the  exponent  of  certain  physical  combinations,  and 
therefore  as  the  expression  in  which  Nature  chooses  to  announce 
her  own  doings,  or,  if  we  please,  as  the  language  in  which  she 
writes  down  or  elects  to  make  known  her  own  laws.  To  under- 
stand that  language  and  to  interpret  aright  those  laws  is  the 
object  of  the  undertaking  which  we  now  have  in  hand.  No  fact 
gathered  &om  such  a  volume  as  the  one  before  us  can  therefore 
come  amiss  to  those  who  tread  the  walks  of  inductive  philosophy 
for,  in  the  handbook  of  nature,  every  such  fact  is  a  syllable ;  and 
it  is  by  patiently  collecting  fact  after  fact,  and  by  joining 
together  syllable  after  syllable,  that  we  may  finally  seek  tf 
read  aright  from  the  great  volume  which  the  mariner  at  sea  as 
well  as  the  philosopher  on  the  mountain  each  sees  spread  out 
before  him. 

203.  Materials  for  this  chapter. — There  have  been  examined  at 
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tlie  Observatory  more  than  a  million  of  observations  on  the  force 
and  direction  of  the  winds  at  sea.*  The  discussion  of  such  a 
maas  of  material  has  thrown  mnch  light  npon  the  circulation  of 
the  atmosphere;  for,  as  in  the  ocean  (§  201),  so  in  the  air,  there 
is  a  regnlar  system  of  circulation. 

204.  Different  helte  of  winds. — ^Before  we  proceed  to  descnbe 
this  system,  let  us  point  out  the  principal  belts  or  bands  of  wind 
that  actual  observation  has  shown  to  exist  at  sea,  and  which, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  of  outline,  extend  to  the  land  also, 
and  thus  encircle  the  earth.  If  we  imagine  a  ship  to  take  her 
departure  from  Greenland  for  the  South  Shetland  Lslands,  she 
will,  between  the  parallels  of  60^  north  and  south,  cross  these 
several  bands  or  belts  of  winds  and  calms  nearly  at  right  angles, 
and  in  the  following  order: — (1.)  At  setting  out  she  will  find 
herself  in  the  region  of  south-west  winds,  or  counter-trades  of 
the  north — called  eowUer  because  they  blow  in  the  direction 
whence  come  the  trade-winds  of  their  hemisphere.  (2.)  After 
crossing  b(P,  and  until  reaching  the  parallel  of  35^  N.,  she  finds 
herself  in  the  belt  of  westerly  winds,  a  region  in  which  winds 
from  the  south-west  and  winds  from  the  north-west  contend  for 
the  mastery,  and  with  nearly  equal  persistency.  (3.)  Between 
35^  and  30^,  she  finds  herself  in  a  region  of  variable  winds  and 
calms ;  the  winds  blowing  all  around  the  compass,  and  averaging 
about  three  months  from  each  quarter  during  the  year.  Our 
fismcied  ship  is  now  in  the  *'  horse-latitudes.''  Hitherto  winds 
with  wetting  in  them  have  been  most  prevalent;  but,  crossing 
the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  she  reaches  latitudes  where  winds  with 
easting  become  most  prevalent  (4.)  Crossing  into  these,  she 
enters  the  region  of  north-east  tradias,  which  now  become  the 
prevailing  winds,  until  she  reaches  the  parallel  of  10^  N.,  and 
enters  the  equatorial  calm  belt,  which,  like  all  the  other  wind- 
bands,  holds  fluctuating  limits.  (5.)  Crossing  the  parallel  of  5^ 
N.,  she  enters  where  the  south-east  trades  are  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  so  continue  until  the  parallel  of  80°  S.  is  reached. 
(6.)  Here  is  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  where,  as  in  that  of 
Cancer  (8),  she  again  finds  herself  in  a  region  of  shifting  winds, 
light  airs,  and  calms,  and  where  the  winds  with  westing  in  them 
become  the  prevailing  winds.  (7.)  Between  the  parallels  of  35° 
and  40^.  8.,  the  north-west  and  south-west  winds  contend  with 

*  Nautical  Monograph.  No.  1, 1859. 
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eqnal  power  for  the  mastery.     (8.)  Crossing  40o,  the  counter 
trades  (1), — ^the  north-west  winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere,-— 
become  the  prevailing  winds,  and  so  remain,  aa  f&r  as  our  obser- 
vations at  sea  extend  towards  the  south  pole. 

Such  are  the  most  striking  movements  of  the  winds  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  But,  in  order  to  treat  of  the  general  system 
of  atmospherical  circulation,  we  should  consider  where  tboee 
agents  reside  which  impart  to  that  system  its  dynamical  force. 
They  evidently  reside  near  the  equator  on  one  side,  and  about 
the  poles  on  the  other,  llierefore,  if^  instead  of  confining  our 
attention  to  the  winds  at  the  surface,  and  their  relative  preva- 
lence fit>m  each  one  of  the  four  quarters,  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  upper  and  lower  currents,  and  to  the  genercU  movements 
hack  and  forth  between  the  equator  and  the  poles,  we  shall  be 
enabled  the  better  to  understand  the  general  movements  of  this 
grand  machine. 

205.  The  trade-v:ind  bells, — Thus  treating  the  subject,  obser- 
vations show  that  from  the  parallel  of  about  30°  or  35°  north 
and  south  to  the  equator,  we  have,  extending  entirely  around  the 
earth,  two  zones  of  perpetual  winds,  viz.,  the  zone  of  north-east 
ti-ades  on  this  side,  and  of  south-east  on  that.  With  slight 
interruptions,  these  winds  blow  perpetually,  and  are  as  steady 
and  as  constant  as  the  currents  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  always 
moving  in  the  same  direction  (Plate  I.)  except  when  they  are 
turned  aside  by  a  desert  or  a  rainy  region  here  and  there  to 
blow  as  monsoons,  or  as  land  and  sea  breezes.  As  these  two 
main  currents  of  air  are  constantly  flowing  from  the  poles  toward 
the  equator,  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the  air  which  they 
keep  in  motion  must  return  by  some  channel  to  the  place  towaid 
the  poles  whence  it  came  in  order  to  supply  the  trades.  If  this 
were  not  so,  these  winds  would  soon  exhaust  the  polar  regions 
of  atmosphere,  and  pile  it  up  about  the  equator,  and  then  cease 
to  blow  for  the  want  of  air  to  make  more  wind  of. 

206.  The  return  current, — This  return  current,  therefore,  mud 
be  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  at  least  until  it  passes 
over  those  parallels  between  which  the  trade-winds  are  usually 
blowing  on  the  surface.  The  return  current  must  also  move  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  wind  the  place  of  which  it  is 
intended  to  supply.  These  direct  and  counter  currents  are  also 
made  to  move  in  a  sort  of  spiral  or  loxodronic  curve,  turning  to 
the  west  as  they  go  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  in  the 
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opposite  direction  as  they  move  from  the  equator  towards  the  polea. 
This  taming  is  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

207.  Effect  of  diurnal  rotaUaii  on  the  course  of  the  trade-winds,'^ 
The  earth,  we  know,  moTes  from  west  to  east.  Now  if  we 
imagine^a  particle  of  atmosphere  at  the  north  pole,  where  it  is  at 
rest,  to  be  put  in  motion  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  equator, 
we  can  easily  see  how  this  particle  of  air,  coming  from  the  very 
axis  of  diurnal  rotation,  where  it  did  not  partake  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth,  would,  in  consequence  of  its  vis  inertice,  find, 
as  it  travels  south,  the  earth  slipping  from  under  it,  as  it  were, 
and  thus  it  would  appear  to  be  coming  from  the  north-east  and 
going  towards  the  south-west ;  in  other  words,  it  would  be  a 
north-east  wind.  The  better  to  explain,  let  us  take  a  common 
terrestrial  globe  for  the  illustration.  Bring  the  island  of 
Madeira,  or  any  other  place  about  the  same  parallel,  under  the 
brazen  meridian ;  put  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  on  the  place ; 
then  moving  the  finger  down  along  the  meridian  to  the  south,  to 
represent  the  particle  of  air,  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis  irom  west 
to  east,  to  represent  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  when 
the  finger  reaches  the  equator,  stop.  It  will  now  be  seen  that 
the  place  on  the  globe  under  the  finger  is  to  the  southward  and 
westward  of  the  place  from  which  the  finger  started ;  in  other 
words,  the  track  of  the  finger  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  like 
the  track  of  the  particle  of  air  upon  the  earth,  has  been^-om  the 
northward  and  eastward.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  perceive 
how  a  like  particle  of  atmosphere  that  starts  from  the  equator^ 
to  take  the  place  of  the  other  at  the  pole,  would,  as  it  travels 
north,  and  in  eonsequence  of  its  vis  inerticB^  be  going  towards  the 
east  faster  than  the  earth.  It  would  therefore  appear  to  be 
blowing /row  the  south-west,  and  going  towards  the  north-east 
and  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  other.  Writing 
soQth  for  north,  the  same  takes  place  between  the  south  pole  and 
the  equator. 

208.  Two  grand  systems  of  currents. — Such  is  the  process  which 
is  actually  going  on  in  nature ;  and  if  we  take  the  motions  of 
these  two  particles  as  the  type  of  the  motion  of  all,  we  shall  have 
an  illustration  of  the  great  currents  in  the  air  (§  204),  the 
equator  being  near  one  of  the  nodes,  and  there  being  at  least  two 
systems  of  currents,  an  upper  and  an  under,  between  it  and  each 
pole.  Halley,  in  his  theory  of  the  trade  winds,  pointed  out  the 
key  to  the  explanation,  so  &r,  of  the  atmospherical  circulation; 
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but,  were  the  explanation  to  rest  here,  a  north.east  trade-wind 
extending  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  would  satisfy  it;  and 
were  this  so,  we  should  have,  on  the  surfsM^e,  no  winds  bnt  the 
north-east  trade-winds  on  this  side,  and  none  but  south-east 
trade-winds  on  the  other  side,  of  the  equator. 

209.  From  the  Pde  to  30°-35o. — ^Let  us  return  now  to  our 
northern  particle  (§  207),  and  follow  it  in  a  round  from  the 
north  pole  across  the  equator  to  the  south  pole,  and  back  again. 
Setting  off  from  the  polar  regions,  this  particle  of  air,  for  some 
reason  which  does  not  appecu*,  hitherto,  to  have  been  very  satis- 
factorily explained  by  philosophers,  instead  of  travelling  (§  208) 
on  the  surface  all  the  way  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  travels 
In  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  until  it  gets  near  the  belt 
between  80^-350.  Here  it  meets,  also  in  the  clouds,  the  hypo- 
thetical particle  that  is  coming  from  the  south,  and  going  north 
to  take  its  place. 

210.  The  "  harae  latitudes.''— About  this  belt  of  SO^-SS*"  north, 
then,  these  two  particles  press  against  each  other  with  the  whole 
amount  of  their  motive  power,  and  produce  a  calm  and  an 
accumulation  of  atmosphere :  this  accumulation  is  sufficient  to 
balance  the  pressure  of  the  two  currents  from  the  north  and 
south.  From  under  this  bank  of  calms,  which  seamen  call  the 
"  horse  latitudes,"  two  surface  currents  of  wind  are  ejected  or 
drawn  out ;  one  towards  the  equator,  as  the  north-east  trades, 
the  other  towards  the  pole,  as  the  south-west  **  passage-winds," 
or  counter-trades.  These  winds  come  out  at  the  4ower  surface 
of  the  calm  region,«and  consequently  the  place  of  the  air  borne 
away  in  this  manner  must  be  supplied,  we  may  infer,  by  down- 
ward currents  from  the  superincumbent  air  of  the  calm  region. 
Like  the  case  of  a  vessel  of  water  which  has  two  streams  from 
opposite  dii*ections  running  in  at  the  top,  and  two  of  equal 
capacity  discharging  in  opposite  directions  at  the  bottom,  the 
motion  of  the  water  would  be  downward ; — so  is  the  motion  of 
the  air  in  this  calm  zone. 

211.  The  barometer  there. — The  barometer,  in  this  calm  region, 
stands  higher  than  it  does  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  of 
it;  and  this  is  another  proof  as  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
atmosphere  here,  and  pressure  from  its  downward  motion.  And 
because  the  pressure  under  this  calm  belt  is  greater  than  it  is 
on  either  side  of  it,  the  tendency  of  the  air  wiU  be  to  flow 
Dut  on  either  side ;  therefore,  supposing  we  were  untaught  by 
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observation  as  to  direction  of  the  wind,  reason  wonld  teach  xm 
to  look  for  the  prevailing  windu  on  each  side  of  this  calm  belt  to 
bey^x^m  it. 

212«  The  equataridl  calm  heU. — ^Following  our  imaginary  particle 
of  air,  however,  from  the  north  across  this  calm  belt  of  Cancer, 
we  now  perceive  it  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  the 
north-east  trade-wind;  and  as  such  it  continues  till  it  arrives 
near  the  equator,  where  it  meets  a  like  hypothetical  particle, 
which,  starting  from  the  south  at  the  same  time  the  other  started 
from  the  north  pole,  has  blown  as  the  south-east  trade-wind. 
Here,  at  this  equatorial  place  of  meeting,  there  is  another  conflict 
of  winds  and  another  calm  region,  for  a  north-east  and  south-east 
wind  cannot  blow  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time.  The 
two  particles  have  been  put  in  motion  by  the  same  power ;  they 
meet  with  equal  force ;  and,  therefore,  at  their  place  of  meeting, 
they  are  arrested  in  their  course.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  a 
calm  belt,  as  well  as  at  Capricorn  and  Cancer.  Warmed  now  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  of  vapour  in  the  process  of  condensa- 
tion, and  pressed  on  each  side  by  the  whole  force  of  the  north- 
east and  south-east  trades,  these  two  hypothetical  particles, 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  whole,  cease  to  move  onward  and 
ascend.  This  operation  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  took 
place  at  the  meeting  (§210)  necir  the  belt  between  the  parallels 
of  30°-35^. 

213.  1^6  calm  belt  of  Capricorn, — This  imaginaiy  particle  then, 
having  ascended  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  again, 
travels  there  counter  to  the  south-east  trades,  until  it  meets, 
near  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  another  particle  from  the  south 
pole ;  here  there  is  i^  descent  as  before  (§  210) ;  it  then  (§211) 
flows  on  towards  the  south  pole  as  a  surface  wind  from  the 
north-wcKt, 

214.  The  polar  calms  and  (he  return  cmarrent, — Entering  the  polar 
regions  obliquely,  it  is  pressed  upon  by  similar  particles  flowing 
in  oblique  cuirents  across  every  meridian ;  and  here  again  is  a 
calm  place  or  node ;  for,  as  our  imaginary  particle  approaches 
the  parallels  near  the  polar  calms  more  and  more  obliquely,  it, 
with  all  the  rest,  is  whirled  about  the  pole  in  a  continued 
circular  gale ;  finally,  reaching  the  vortex  of  the  calm  place,  it  is 
carried  upward  to  the  regions  above,  whence  it  commences  again 
its  flow  to  the  north  as  an  upper  current,  as  far  as  the  calm  belt 
of  Gaprieom ;  here  it  encounters  (§  213)  its  fellow  from 
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north  (§  207) ;  they  stop,  descend,  aud  flow  out  as  smiace 
cnrrents  (§  210),  the  one  with  which  the  imagination  is  tra- 
velling, to  the  equatorial  calm  as  the  south-east  trade-wind; 
here  (§  212)  it  ascends,  travelling  thence  to  the  calm  helt  of 
Cancer  as  an  upper  current  counter  to  the  north-east  trades. 
Here  (§  210  and  209)  it  ceases  to  he  an  upper  current,  but, 
descending  (§  210),  travels  on  with  the  south-west  passage-windB 
owards  the  pole. 

215.  Diagram  of  the  ioinds. — Now  the  course  we  have  imagined 
an  atom  of  air  to  take,  as  illustrated  by  the  ^  diagram  of  the 
winds  "  (Plate  I.),  is  this :  an  ascent  in  a  place  of  calms  about 
the  north  pole,  as  at  V  P ;  an  efflux  thence  as  an  upper  current, 
ABC,  until  it  meets  E  S  (also  an  upper  current)  over  the  calms 
of  Cancer.  Here  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  descent,  as  shown  by 
the  arrows,  C  D,  S  T.  This  current,  A  B  C  D,  from  the  pole, 
now  becomes  the  north-east  trade-wind,  D  E,  on  the  sur&ce, 
until  it  meets  the  south-east  trades,  O  Q,  in  the  equatorial 
calms,  where  it  ascends  as  E  F,  and  travels  as  F  G  with  the 
upper  current  to  the  calms  of  Capricorn,  thence  as  H  J  K, 
with  the  prevailing  north-west  surface  current  to  the  south 
pole,  thence  up  with  the  arrow  P',  and  around  with  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  and  back,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  along 
LMNOQRSTUV. 

216.  As  our  knowledge  ofihe  laws  of  nature  has  increased^  so  haioe 
our  readings  of  the  BQ>le  improved. — The  Bible  frequently  makes 
allusion  to  the  laws  of  nature,  their  operation  and  effects.  But 
such  allusions  are  often  so  wrapped  in  ihe  folds  of  the  peculiar 
and  graceful  drapery  with  which  its  language  is  occasionally 
clothed,  that  the  meaning,  though  peeping  out  from  its  thin 
covering  all  the  while,  yet  lies  in  some  sense  concealed,  until 
the  lights  and  revelations  of  science  are  thrown  upon  it ;  then  it 
oursts  out  and  strikes  us  with  exquisite  force  and  beauty.  As 
our  knowledge  of  Nature  and  her  laws  has  increased,  so  has  our 
understanding  of  many  passages  in  ihe  Bible  been  improved. 
The  Psalmist  called  the  earth  *'  the  round  world ;"  yet  for  ages 
it  was  the  most  damnable  heresy  for  Christian  men  to  say  the 
world  is  round ;  and,  finally,  sailors  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
proved  the  Bible  to  be  right,  and  saved  Christian  men  of  scienoe 
from  the  stake.  ''Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
Pleiades  ?'  Astronomers  of  the  present  day,  if  they  have  not 
answered  this  question,  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  it  as  to 
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8how  that,  if  ever  it  be  answered  by  man,  he  must  consult  the 
science  of  astronomy.  It  has  been  recently  all  but  proved,  that 
the  earth  and  sun,  with  their  splendid  retinue  of  comets, 
satelHtee,  and  planets,  are  all  in  motion  around  some  point  or 
centre  of  attraction  inconceivably  remote,  and  that  that  point 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  star  A  ley  on,  one  of  the  Pleiades ! 
Who  but  the  astronomer,  then,  coul^  tell  their  **  sweet  influ- 
ences 7"  And  as  for  the  general  system  of  atmospherical  circu- 
lation which  I  have  been  so  long  endeavouring  to  describe, 
the  Bible  tells  it  all  in  a  single  sentence:  "The  wind  goeth 
towards  the  south,  and  tumeth  about  unto  the  north ;  it  whirleth 
about  continually,  and  the  wind  retumeth  again  according  to  his 
circuits." — ^Eccl.  L  6. 

217.  Sloughing  off  from  the  counter  trades, — Of  course,  as  the 
Guiface  winds,  H  J  E,  and  T  U  V,  approach  the  poles,  there  must 
be  a  sloughing  off, — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, — of  air 
from  them,  in  consequence  of  their  approaching  the  poles.  For 
as  they  near  the  poles,  the  parallels  become  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  the  sur&ce  current  must  either  extend  much  higher  up,  and 
blow  with  greater  rapidity,  or  else  a  part  of  it  must  be  sloughed 
off  above,  and  so  turn  back  before  reaching  the  calms  about  the 
poles.  The  latter  is  probably  the  case.  Sach  was  the  conjec- 
ture. Subsequent  investigations*  have  established  its  correct 
ness,  and  in  this  way :  they  show  that  the  south-east  trade 
winds,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  blow,  on  the  average,  during  the  year, 
124  days  between  the  parallels  of  25"^  and  30^  S.,  and  that  as  you 
approach  the  equator  their  average  annual  duration  increases 
until  you  reach  6^  8.  Here  between  6°  and  10®  S.  they  blow  on 
the  average  for  329  out  of  the  365  days. 

218.  The  air  which  euppUes  the  south-east  trade-wind  in  the  hand 
5^  does  not  cross  the  band  25°. — ^Now  the  question  may  be  asked, 
AVhere  do  the  supplies  which  iumish  air  for  these  winds  for  329 
days  come  from  ?  The  "  trades  "  could  not  convey  this  fresh 
supply  of  air  across  the  parallel  of  25®  S.  during  the  time 
annually  allotted  for  them  to  blow  in  that  latitude.  They  cannot 
lor  these  reasons :  (1.)  Because  the  trade- winds  in  lat  5®  are 
stronger  than  they  are  in  lat.  25®,  and  therefore,  in  equal  times, 
they  waft  larger  volumes  of  air  across  5®  than  they  do  across 
25®.    (2.)  Because  the  girdle  of  the  earth  near  the  equator  is 

*  NftUtical  Monographs,  No.  1,  Observatory,  WasliingtoD,  October.  185D. 
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larger  than  it  is  farther  off,  as  at  25° ;  therefore,  admitting  equal 
heights  and  velocities  for  the  wind  at  the  two  parallels,  it  would, 
in  equal  times,  bear  most  air  across  the  one  of  larger  circum- 
ference. Much  less,  therefore,  can  the  air  which  crosses  the 
parallel  of  25°  S.  annually  in  the  124  trade-wind  days  of  that 
latitude  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  trade-winds  with  air  for  their 
329  days  in  lat.  5°.  Whence  comes  the  extra  supply  for  them 
in  6®  ?  (3.)  Of  all  parts  of  the  ocean  the  tr%de-winds  obtain 
their  best  development  between  6°  and  10°  S.  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  for  it  is  there  only  that  they  attain  the  unequalled  anntial 
average  duration  of  329  days.  But  referring  now  to  the  average 
annual  duration  of  the  south-east  trade-wind  in  all  seas,  we  may, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  liken  this  belt  of  winds  which  en- 
circles the  earth,  say  between  the  parallels  of  5°  and  25°  S.,  to 
the  frustum  of  a  hollow  cone,  with  its  base  towards  the  equator. 
219.  Winds  with  northing  and  winds  with  southing  in  tksm  con- 
trasted. — Now,  dividing  the  winds  into  only  two  classes,  as  winds 
with  northing  and  winds  with  southing  in  them,  actual  observa- 
tions show,  taking  the  world  around,  that  winds  having  southing 
in  them  blow  into  the  southern  or  smaller  end  of  this  cone  for 
209  days  annually,  and  out  of  the  northern  and  lai^er  end  for 
286  days.*  They  appear  (§  221)  to  come  out  of  the  larger  end 
with  grecUer  velocity  than  they  ent-er  the  smaller  end.  But  we 
assume  the  velocity  at  going  in  and  at  coming  out  to  be  the 
same,  merely  for  illustration.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  either 
winds  with  northing  in  them  are  blowing  in  at  the  big  end,  or  out 
at  the  little  end  of  the  imaginary  cone,  or  no  wind  is  blowing  at 
all :  that  is,  it  is  calm.  Now,  if  we  suppose,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  assisting  farther  in  the  illustration,  that  these  winds  with 
norihiTig  and  these  winds  with  soiUhing  move  equal  volumes  of  air 
in  equal  times,  we  may  subtract  the  days  of  the  one  from  the 
days  of  the  other,  and  thus  ascertain  how  much  more  air  comes 
out  at  one  end  than  goes  in  at  the  other  of  our  frustum.  Winds 
with  northing  in  them  blow  in  at  the  big  end  for  72  days,  and 
out  at  the  little  end  for  146  days  annually,  ^ow,  if  we  subtract 
the  whole  number  of  winds  (146)  with  northing  in  them  that 
blow  out  at  the  south  or  small  end,  from  the  whole  number  (209) 
with  southing  in  them  that  blow  in,  we  shall  have  for  the  quan- 
tity that  is  to  pass  through,  or  go  from  the  parallel  of  25°  to  6**, 

*  Nautical  MonQgraphs,  Na  1,  '*  The  Winds  of  the  Sea,"  Observatory, 
^adhington,  1859 
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the  volume  expressed  by  the  transporting  power  of  the  south- 
east trade-winds  at  latitude  25°  for  63  days  (209  - 1 466  =:  3).  In 
like  manner  we  obtain,  in  similar  terms,  an  expression  for  the 
volume  which  these  winds  bring  out  at  the  large  or  equatorial 
end,  and  find  it  to  be  as  much  air  as  the  south-east  trade- winds 
can  transport  across  the  parallel  of  5*^  S.  in  214  days  (28  —  672  = 
214).     Again : 

220.  Scuth-eatt  trade-winds  stronger  near  the  equatorial  limits. — 
The  south-east  trade-winds,  as  they  cross  the  parallel  of  5^  and 
come  out  of  this  belt,  appear  to  be  stronger  *  than  they  are  when 
they  enter  it.  But  assuming  the  velocity  at  each  pai^allel  to  be 
the  same,  we  have  (§  219)  just  three  limes  as  much  air  with 
mndMng  in  it  coming  out  of  this  belt  on  the  equatorial  side  as 
with  southing  in  it  we  find  entering  (§  218)  on  the  polar  side. 
From  this  it  is  made  plain  that  if  all  the  air,  whether  from  the 
southward  and  eastward,  or  from  the  southward  and  westward, 
which  enters  the  south-east  trade-wind  belt  near  its  polcu*  borders, 
were  to  come  out  at  its  equatorial  edge  as  south-east  trade-winds, 
there  would  not  be  enough  air  to  feed  the  south-east  trade-winds 
between  these  two  parallels  of  5^  and  10°  S :  the  annual  defi- 
denoy  of  air  here  would  be  the  volume  required  to  supply  the 
trades  for  151  days  (214-63  =  151). 

221.  Speed  of  vessels  through  the  trade-winds, — The  average  speed 
which  vessels  make  in  sailing  through  the  trade- winds  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  has  been  laboriously  investigated  at  the 
National  Observatory.f  By  this  it  appears  that  their  average 
speed  through  the  south-east  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  is, 
between  the  parallels  of  5°  and  10°,  6.1  knots  an  hour,  and  5.7 
between  25°  and  30°. 

222.  The  question,  Whence  are  the  southreast  trade-winds  supplied 
with  airf  answered, — ^AU  these  facts  being  weighed,  they  indi- 
cate that  the  volume  of  air  which  investigations  show  that  the 
south-east  trade-winds  of  the  world  annually  waft  across  the 
parallels  of  10°-5*  S.  in  285 J  days — for  that  is  their  average 
duration  for  all  oceans  taken  together — is  at  least  twice  as  great 

*  The  force  of  the  trade-winds,  as  detennined  by  the  average  speed  of  2285 
TBtsels  sailing  through  them,  is  greater  between  5^  and  10^  d.  than  it  is  between 
25^  and  30^  &.— Maury's  Sailing  Direetioru,  1859. 

t  See  "Average  Force  of  tlie  Tiade-winda,"  p.  857,  vol.  ii.,  8th  ed,  Maury 
Sailing  Directions,  1859. 

%  Knatioal  Monographs.  Plate  I.,  Na  1,  "  The  Winds  at  Sea." 
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as  the  volume  which  they  annually  sweep  across  the  parallel  of 
25^  in  139  days,  which  is  their  like  average  here.  Hence  in 
answer  to  the  question  (§  218),  "Whence  comes  the  excess?" 
the  reply  is,  it  can  only  oome  from  above,  and  in  this  way,  viz. : 
the  soutii-east  trade-winds,  as  they  rush  from  25^  S.  towards  the 
equator,  act  upon  the  upper  air  like  an  under-tow.  Crossing,  as 
they  approach  the  equator,  parallels  of  larger  and  larger  circum- 
ference, these  winds  draw  down  and  turn  back  from  the  counter 
current  above  air  enough  to  supply  pabulum  to  larger  and  larger, 
and  to  stron^r  and  stronger  currents  of  surface-wind. 

223.  Whither  it  goes. — The  air  which  the  trade-winds  pour  into 
the  equatorial  calm  belt  (§  213)  rises  up,  and  Aoa  to  flow  ofif  as  an 
upper  current,  to  make  room  for  that  which  the  trade-winds  are 
continually  pouring  in  below.  They  bring  it  from  towards  the 
poles — ^back,  therefore,  towards  the  poles  the  upper  currents  must 
carry  it.  On  their  journey  they  cross  paraUel  after  parallel,  each 
smaller  than  the  other  in  circumference.  There  is,  therefere,  a 
constant  tendency  with  the  air  that  these  upper  currents  carry 
polarward  to  be  crotoded  out,  so  to  speak — to  slough  off  and  turn 
back.  Thus  the  upper  current  is  ever  ready  to  supply  the  trade- 
winds,  as  they  approach  the  equator,  with  air  exactly  at  the  right 
place,  and  in  quantities  just  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

224.  How  is  it  draum  down  from  above  f — This  upper  air,  having 
supplied  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  (§  514)  with  vapour  for  its 
clouds,  and  with  moisture  for  its  rains,  flows  off  polarward  as 
comparatively  dry  air.  The  dryest  air  is  the  heaviest.  This  dry 
and  heavy  air  is  therefore  the  air  most  likely  to  be  turned  back 
with  the  trade- winds,  imparting  to  them  that  elasticity,  freshness, 
and  vigour  for  which  they  are  so  famous,  and  which  help  to  make 
them  so  grateful  to  man  and  beast  in  tropical  climates.  The  curved 
arrows,  /(;  and  f  ^^r  %  and  /«',  are  intended  to  represent,  in  the 
f  <  diagram  of  the  winds  "  (Plate  I.),  this  sloughing  off  and  turning 
back  of  air  from  the  upper  currents  to  the  trade-winds  below. 

225.  Velocity  of  south-east  shown  to  he  greater  than  narff^-easi 
prade-winds, — According  to  investigations  which  are  stated  at 
length  in  Maury's  Sailing  Directions,  on  his  Wiud  and  Current 
Charts,  and  in  the  Monographs  of  the  Washington  Observatory, 
the  average  strength  and  annual  duration  of  the  south-east  trade- 
winds  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  thus  stated  for  every  band  or  belt  of 
5^  of  latitude  in  breadth,  from  30^  to  the  equator.  For  the  band 
between  the  parallels  of — 
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Ann.  dantioiu  Force.  No.  of  otai. 

9CP  and  250  a  .   .  .   .  .  124  days.  5.6  mile8.»  11),817 

25^an<i20<5 157    „  5.7     „  20,762 

200  and  150 244    „  5.9      ,.  17,844 

150  and  10^ 295    „  6UJ     „  14.422 

KFand    50 329    „  6.1      „  1.S.714 

53  and   00 314    „  .     6.0     „  15,463 

It  thus  appears  that  the  south-east  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic 
blow  with  most  regularity  between  10®  and  5®,  and  with  most 
force  between  10**  and  15®. 

226.  The  air  sloughed  off  from  the  couiiter  trades,  moist  air. — On 
the  polar  side  of  35®-40®,  and  in  the  counter  trades  (§  204  [7]),  a 
different  process  of  sloughing  off  and  turning  back  is  going  on. 
Here  the  winds  are  blowing  towards  the  poles;  they  are  going 
from  paralleLs  of  large  to  parallels  of  smaller  circumference,  while 
the  tipper  return  current  is  doing  the  reverse  ;  it  is  widening  out 
with  the  increasing  circumference  of  parallels,  and  creating  room 
fer  more  air,  while  the  narrowing  current  below  is  crowding  out 
and  sloughing  off  air  for  its  winds. 

227.  The  air  sloughed  off  from  the  upper  trade  current  dry. — In 
the  other  case  (§  224),  it  was  the  heavy  dry  air  that  was  sloughed 
off  to  join  the  winds  below.  In  this  case  it  is  the  moist  and 
lightest  air  that  is  crowded  out  to  join  the  current  above. 

228.  The  meteorchgicail  influences  of  ascending  colwmns  of  moist 
air. — This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
where,  entirely  around  the  globe  between  the  parallels  of  40" 
and  60®  or  65®,  all,  or  nearly  all,  is  water.  In  this  great  austral 
band  the  winds  are  in  contact  with  an  evaporating  surface  all  the 
time.  Aqueous  vapour  is  very  much  lighter  than  atmospheric 
air :  as  this  vapour  rises,  it  becomes  entangled  with  the  particles 
of  air,  some  of  which  it  carries  up  with  it,  thus  producing, 
through  the  horizontal  flow  of  air  with  the  winds,  numerouB  little 
ascending  columns.  As  these  columns  of  air  and  vapour  go  up, 
the  superincumbent  pressure  decreases,  the  air  expands  and  cools, 
causing  precipitation  or  condensation  of  the  vapour.  The  heat 
that  is  set  free  during  this  process  expands  the  air  still  further, 
thus  causing  here  and  there  in  those  regions,  and  wherever  it 
may  chance  to  be  raining,  intumescences,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
wind  stratum  below;  the  upper  current,  sweeping  over  these 
protuberances,  bears  them  off  in  its  course  towards  the  equator 

*  DiBtaaoe  per  hour  that  yeaaela  avera^  while  sailing  through  itk 
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and  thus  we  have  another  ^uming  back,  and  a  constant  mingling. 
Tlie  curved  arrows,  h  j  k  and  h!  f  Jc\  are  intended,  on  the 
"  diagram  of  the  winds  "  (Plate  I.),  to  represent  this  rising  up 
firom  the  counter  trades  and  turning  back  with  the  upper 
current. 

229.  Suppoting  ihe  air  visible^  the  tpedade  ikat  %DOuld  he  presented 
between  the  upper  ixnd  lower  cturenis, — Let  ns  imagine  the  air  to  be 
visible,  that  we  could  see  these  different  strata  of  winds,  and  the 
air  as  it  is  sloughed  off  from  one  stratum  to  join  the  other.  We 
can  only  liken  the  spectacle  that  would  be  presented  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  stratum  of  these  winds  to  the  combing 
of  a  succession  of  long  waves  as  they  come  rolling  in  from  the 
sea,  and  breaking  one  after  another,  upon  the  beach.  They  curl 
over  and  are  caught  up,  leaving  foam  from  their  white  caps 
behind,  but  nevertheless  stirring  up  the  sea  and  mixing  up  its 
waters  so  as  to  keep  them  all  alike. 

230.  The  importance  of  atmospherical  circulaHon, — If  the  ordi- 
nances of  natnre  require  a  constant  circulation  and  continual 
mixing  up  of  the  water  in  the  sea,  that  it  become  not  stagnant, 
and  that  it  may  be  kept  in  a  wholesome  state  for  its  inhabitants, 
and  subserve  properly  the  various  offices  required  of  it  in  the 
terrestrial  economy,  how  much  more  imperative  must  they  not  be 
with  the  air  ?  It  is  more  liable  to  corruption  than  water ;  stag- 
nation is  ruinous  to  it.  It  is  both  the  sewer  and  the  laboratory 
for  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Ceaseless  motion 
has  been  given  to  it ;  perpetual  circulation  and  intermingling  of 
its  ingredients  are  required  of  it.  Personal  experience  teaches 
us  this,  as  is  manifest  in  the  recognized  necessity  of  ventilation 
in  our  buildings — ^the  wholesome  influences  of  fresh  air,  and  the 
noxious  qualities  of  '*  an  atmosphere  that  has  no  circulation." 
Hence,  continual  mixing  up  of  particles  in  the  atmosphere  being 
required  of  the  winds  in  their  circuits,  is  it  possible  &r  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  of  the  appointment  of  ''circuits"  for 
them  (§  216)  which  are  so  admirably  designed  and  exqui- 
sitely adapted  to  the  purpose  as  are  those  which  this  view 
suggests  ? 

231.  Its  vertical  movements — how  produced, — As  a  physical  ne- 
cessity, the  vertical  circulation  of  the  air  seems  to  be  no  less 
important  than  its  horizontal  movements,  which  we  call  wind. 
One  begets  the  other.  The  wind,  when  it  blows  across  parallels 
of  latitude — as  it  always  must,  except  at  the  equator,  for  it  blows 
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in  arcs  of  great  circles,  and  not  in  email  ones* — createe  a  vertical 
cinmlation  either  by  dragging  down  air  from  tlie  upper  regions 
(§  224),  or  by  sloughing  it  oflf  and  forcing  it  up  from  the  lower 
(§  228),  according  as  the  wind  is  approaching  the  pole  or  equator. 

232.  Vertical  and  horizontal  movemeTUs  in  the  air  consequents  of^ 
and  dependent  upon  each  other, — Indeed  the  point  may  be  well 
made  whether  the  horizontal  circulation  of  the  air  be  not  de- 
pendent upon  and  a  consequent  of  its  vertical  circulation ; — so 
nearly  allied  are  the  two  motions  in  their  relations  as  cause  and 
effect.  Upward  and  downward  movements  in  fluids  are  conse- 
quent upon  each  other,  and  they  involve  lateral  movements. 
The  sea,  with  its  vapour,  is  the  great  engine  which  gives  upward 
motion  in  the  air.  As  soon  as  aqueous  vapour  is  formed  it  rises ; 
the  air  resists  its  ascent ;  but  it  is  lighter  than  the  air,  therefore 
(§  177)  it  forces  the  resisting  particles  of  air  up  along  with  it, 
and  80  produces  ascending  columns  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
juzta  air  comes  in  to  occupy  the  space  which  that  carried  up  by 
the  vapour  leaves  behind  it,  and  so  there  is  a  wind  produced. 
The  wind  arising  from  this  source  alone  is  so  slight  generally,  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceived.  But  when  the  ascending  vapour  is 
condensed,  and  its  latent  heat  liberated  and  set  free  in  the  upper 
ftir,  we  often  have  the  most  terrific  storms. 

2S3*.  Cold  belts, — Now  suppose  the  sur&ce  from  which  this 
vapour  rises,  or  on  which  it  is  condensed,  be  sufficiently  large  to 
produce  a  rush  of  wind  from  afEtr ;  suppose  it,  moreover,  to  be  an 
oblong  lying  east  and  west  somewhere,  for  example,  in  the  tempe- 
rate zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  wind  that  comes  rush- 
ing in  from  the  south  side  will  be  in  the  category  of  the  counter 
trades  of  the  southern  hemisphere  (§  228),  viz.:  going  from 
larger  to  smaller  parallels,  and  giving  rise  to  ascending  columns ; 

*  The  tendency  of  all  bodies,  when  put  in  motion  on  the  snrfivce  of  the  earth, 
ia,  whether  flaid,  solid,  or  gaaeons,  to  go  from  the  point  of  departure  to  the  point 
of  destination  by  the  shortest  line  possible ;  and  this,  when  the  motion  is  hori- 
zontal, is  an  arc  of  a  great  circl&  If  we  imagine  a  partial  vacuum  to  be  formed' 
at  tbe  north  pole,  we  can  readily  enough  perceive  that  the  wind  for  5°  HP,  20° 
of  polar  dLitanoe^  all  aroond,  would  tend  to  rush  north,  and  strive  to  get  there 
along  the  meridians— arcs  of  great  circle&  Tliis  would  be  the  case  whether  the 
earth  be  supposed  to  be  with  or  without  diurnal  rotation,  or  motion  of  any  sort 
Now  sappose  the  place  of  refraction  to  be  anywhere  away  from  the  poles,  then 
draw  great  circles  to  a  point  in  the  middle  of  ^t,  and  the  air  all  around  would, 
h)  ruahing  into  the  vacunm,  seek  to  reach  it  by  these  great  circles.  Force  may 
tarn  it  aside,  but  such  is  the  tendency  (§  120). 
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while  that  from  the  northern  side,  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction,  is,  like  the  trade- winds  (§  223),  bringing  down  air 
from  above. 

234.  The  ujiper  cunrrenta—Oieir  numbers  and  offices. — 'Bj  the 
motion  of  the  clonds  upper  currents  of  wind  are  discerned  in 
the  sky.  They  are  arranged  in  layers  or  strata  one  above  the 
other.  The  clouds  of  each  stratum  are  carried  by  its  winds  in  a 
direction  and  with  a  velocity  peculiar  to  their  stratum.  How 
many  of  these  superimposed  currents  of  wind  there  may  be 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  atmosphere  we  know  not.  As 
high  up  as  the  cloud-region  several  are  often  seen  at  the  same 
time.  They  are  pinions  and  ratchets  in  the*  atmospherical  ma- 
chinery. We  have  seen  (§  230)  some  of  their  uses:  let  us 
examine  them  more  in  detail.  Now,  as  the  tendency  of  air  in 
motion  is  (§  120)  to  move  in  Arcs  of  great  circles,  and  as  all  great 
circles  that  can  be  drawn  about  the  earth  must  cross  each  other 
in  two  points,  it  is  evident  that  the  particles  of  the  atmosphere 
which  are  borne  along  as  wind  must  have  their  paths  all  in 
diverging  or  converging  lines,  and  that  consequently  each  wind 
must  either  be,  like  the  trade-winds  (§  222),  drawing  down  and 
sucking  in  air  from  above,  or,  like  the  counter  trades  (§  226), 
crowding  out  and  forcing  it  off  into  the  upper  currents. 

235.  Tendency  of  air  fohenpui  in  moUon  to  move  in  (he  plane  of  a 
greai  drde, — ^This  tendency  to  move  in  great  circles  is  checked 
by  the  forces  of  diurnal  rotation,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
when  it  blows  towards  a  common  centre,  as  in  a  cyclone.  In  no 
case  is  it  entirely  overcome  in  its  tendency,  bat  in  all  it  is 
diverted  from  the  great  circle  path  and  forced  to  take  up  its  line 
of  march  either  in  spirals  about  a  point  on  the  sur&oe  of  the 
earth,  or  in  loxodromics  about  its  axis.  In  either  case  the 
pushing  up  or  pulling  down  of  the  combing,  curdling  air  frx>m 
layer  to  layer  is  going  on. 

236.  The  results  upon  its  circulation  of  this  tendency. — Thus  the 
laws  of  motion,  the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  figure  of  the  earth 
all  unite  in  requiring  every  wind  that  blows  either  to  force  air 
up  from  the  sur&oe  into  the  regions  above,  or  to  draw  it  down 
to  the  earth  from  the  crystal  vaults  of  the  upper  sky.  Add  to 
these  the  storm-king : — traversing  the  air,  he  thrusts  in  the 
whirlwind  or  sends  forth  the  cyclone,  the  tornado,  and  the  hurrir 
cane  to  stir  up  and  agitate,  to  mix  and  mingle  the  whole  in  one 
homogeneous  mass.    By  this  perpetual  stirring  up,  this  continual 
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agitatioii,  motion,  mixing,  and  circulation,  the  aiiy  covering  ol 
the  globe  is  kept  in  that  state  which  the  well-being  of  the 
organic  world  requires.  Every  breath  we  draw,  every  fire  we 
kindle,  every  blade  of  grass  that  grows  or  decays,  eveiy  blaze 
that  shines  and  bums  adds  something  that  is  noxious,  or  takes 
something  that  is  healthful  away  from  the  surrounding  air. 
Diligent^  therefore,  in  their  offices  must  the  agents  be  which 
have  been  appointed  to  maintaia  the  chemical  status  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  preserve  its  proportions,  to  adjust  its  ingredients, 
and  to  keep  them  in  that  state  of  admixture  best  calculated  to  fit 
it  for  its  purposes. 

237.  Eu^perimenta  hy  the  French  Academy, — Several  years  ago 
the  French  Academy  sent  out  bottles  and  caused  specimens  of  air 
from  -various  parts  of  the  world  to  be  collected  and  brought  home 
to  be  analyzed.  The  nicest  tests  which  the  most  skilful  chemists 
oould  apply  were  incapable  of  detecting  any,  the  slightest,  dififer- 
enoe  as  to  ingredients  in  the  specimens  from  either  side  of  the 
equator ;  so  thorough  in  the  performance  of  their  office  are  these 
agents.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  great  many  more  demands  on 
the  atmosphere  by  the  organic  world  for  pabulum  in  one  hemi- 
sphere than  in  the  other ;  and  consequently  a  great  many  more 
inequalities  for  these  agents  to  restore  in  one  than  in  the  other. 
Of  the  two,  the  land  of  our  hemisphere  most  teems  with  life,  and 
here  the  atmosphere  is  most  taxed.  Here  the  hearthstone  of  the 
human  &mily  has  been  laid.  Here,  with  our  fires  in  winter  and 
our  crops  in  summer,  with  our  work-«bops,  steam-engines,  and 
fiery  furnaces  going  night  and  day — ^with  the  ceaaeless  and  almost 
limitless  demands  which  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are 
making  upon  the  air  overhead,  we  cannot  detect  the  slightest 
difiierenoe  between  atmospherical  ingredients  in  different  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  compensations  and  adjust- 
ments between  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  organic  world,  there  are 
almost  in  every  neighbourhood  causes  at  work  which  would  pro- 
duce a  difference  were  it  not  for  these  ascending  and  descending 
columns  of  air ;— were  it  not  for  the  obedient  winds, — ^for  this 
benign  system  of  circulation, — these  little  cogs  and  ratchets 
which  have  been  provided  for  its  perfect  working.  The  study  of 
its  mechanism  is  good  and  wholesome  in  its  influences,  and  the 
contemplation  of  it  well  calculated  to  excite  in  the  bosom  of 
ri^t-minded  philosophers  the  deepest  and  best  of  emotions. 

238.  How  iugpliei  of  Jretih  air  are  hrougJU  down  from  the  ujpjter 
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Bky. — Upon  the  proper  adjustments  of  the  dynamical  forces  whiok 
keep  up  these  ceaseless  movements  the  life  of  organic  nature 
depends.  If  the  air  that  is  breathed  were  not  taken  away  and 
renewed,  warm-blooded  life  would  cease ;  if  carbon,  and  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  and  water  were  not  in  due  quantities  dispensed  by 
the  restless  air  to  the  flora  of  the  earth,  all  vegetation  would 
perish  for  lack  of  food.  That  our  planet  may  be  liable  to  no  such 
calamity,  power  has  been  given  to  the  wayward  wind,  as  it 
'*  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  to  bring  down  &om  the  pure  blue 
sky  fresh  supplies  of  life-giving  air  wherever  it  is  wanted,  and  to 
catch  up  from  the  earth  wherever  it  may  be  found,  that  which 
has  become  stale — ^to  force  it  up,  there  to  be  deflagrated  among 
the  clouds,  pnrified  and  renovated  by  processes  known  only  to 
Him  whose  ministers  they  are.  The  slightest  change  in  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  though  it  may  be  too  slight  for  recog- 
nition by  chemical  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  is  sure  to  be 
detected  by  its  effects  upon  the  nicer  chemistry  of  the  human 
system,  for  it  is  known  to  be  productive  of  disease  and  death. 
No  chemical  tests  are  sensitive  enough  to  tell  us  what  those 
changes  are,  but  experience  has  taught  us  the  necessity  of  venti- 
lation in  our  buildings,  of  circulation  through  onr  groves.  The 
cry  in  cities  for  fresh  air  from  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  reminds 
us  continually  of  the  life-giving  virtues  of  circulation.  Experi- 
ence teaches  that  aU  air  when  pent  up  and  deprived  of  circula- 
tion becomes  impure  and  poisonous. 

239.  BeauUJvl  and  benign  arrangements, — ^How  minute,  then, 
pervading,  and  general,  benignant,  sure,  and  perfect  must  be  that 
system  of  circulation  which  invests  the  atmosphere  and  makes 
*' the  whole  world  kin?"  In  the  system  of  vertical  circulation 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe,  we  see,  as  in  a 
figure,  the  lither  sky  filled  with  crystal  vessels  full  of  life-giving 
air  continually  ascending  cmd  desoending  between  the  bottom 
and  the  top  of  the  atmospherical  ocean ;  these  buckets  are  let 
down  by  invisible  hands  from  above,  and,  as  they  are  taken  up 
again,  they  carry  off"  from  the  surface,  to  be  purified  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  l^e  skies,  phials  of  mephitic  vapours  and  noxious  gases, 
with  the  dank  and  deadly  air  of  marshes,  ponds,  and  rivers. 

240.  OHieir  influences  upon  the  mind, — ^Whenever,  by  study  and 
research,  we  succeed  in  gaining  an  insight,  though  never  so  dim», 
into  any  one  of  the  offices  for  which  any  particular  part  of  the 
physical  machinery  of  our  planet  was  designed  by  the  GiCAt 
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Aidiitect,  tlie  mind  is  enriohed  with  the  conviction  that  it  hau 
oomprehended  a  thought  that  was  entertained  at  the  creation. 
For  this  reasoh  the  beautiful  compensations  which  philosophers 
have  discovered  in  terrestrial  arrangements  are  sources  of  never- 
filing  wonder  and  delight.  How  often  have  we  been  called  on 
to  admire  the  benign  provision  by  which  fresh  water  is  so  con- 
stituted that  it  expan«ls  from  a  certain  temperature  down  to 
freezing!  We  recognize  in  the  formation  of  ice  on  the  top 
instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  freezing  water,  an  arrangement  which 
subserves,  in  manifold  ways,  wise  and  beneficent  purposes.  So, 
too,  when  we  discern  in  the  upper  sky  (§  234)  currents  of  wind 
arranged  in  strata  one  above  the  other,  and  running  hither  and 
thither  in  different  directions,  may  we  not  say  that  we  can  here 
reoc^nize  also  at  least  one  of  the  fore-ordained  offices  of  these 
upper  winds  ?  That  by  sending  down  fresh  air  and  taking  up 
foul,  they  assist  in  maintaining  the  world  in  that  state  in  which 
it  was  made  and  for  which  it  is  designed — *'  a  habitation  fit  for 
manr 

241.  Hie  effect  of  downward  currents  in  producing  cold, — The 
phenomena  of  cold  and  warm  '* spells"  are  often  observed  in  the 
United  States,  and  I* suppose  in  other  parts  of  the  world  alsso ; 
and  here  in  these  downward  currents  we  have  the  explanation 
and  the  cause  of  sudden  and  severe  local  changes  in  the  weather. 
These  belts  often  lie  east  and  west  rather  than  north  and  south, 
and  we  frequently  have  much  colder  or  hotter  weather  in  them 
than  we  have  even  several  degrees  to  the  north  or  to  the  south 
of  them.  The  conditions  required  for  one  of  these  cold  **  snaps  " 
in  America  appear  to  be  a  north  or  north-west  wind  of  consider- 
able breadth  from  west  to  east.  As  it  goes  to  the  south,  its  ten- 
dency is,  if  it  reach  high  enough,  to  bring  down  cold  air  from 
above  in  the  manner  of  the  trade- winds  (§  238)  ;  and  when  the 
air  thus  brought  down  chances  to  be,  as  it  often  is,  dry  and  cold.» 
we  have  the  phenomenon  of  a  cold  belt,  with  warmer  weather 
both  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  it.  While  I  write  the  ther- 
mometer is  — 4^  in  Mississippi,  lat.  32^,  and  they  are  having 
colder  weather  there  than  we  have  either  in  Washington  or  Cin- 
cinnati, 7°  &rther  to  the  north. 

242.  The  winter  northers  of  Texas, — The  winter  "  northers  "  of 
Texas  sometimes  bring  down  the  cold  air  there  with  terrifio 
effect.  These  bitter  cold  winds  are  very  severe  at  Nueces,  in 
the  coast  countrv  or  the  south-west  comer  of  Texas  bordering 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lat.  27^.5.  They  are  often  felt  to  the  west 
in  Mexico,  bnt  rarely  in  eastern  or  northern  Texas.  The  fact 
that  they  are  not  known  in  northern  Texas  goes  to  show  that  the 
cold  they  bring  is  not  translated  by  the  surface  winds  from  the 
north. 

243.  2%cir  9eo€re  edd. — A  correspondent  in  Nueces,  lat  27° 
36'  N.,  long.  97°  27'  W.,  has  described  these  winds  there  during 
the  winter  of  1859-60 :  They  prevail  from  Noyember  to  March, 
and  commence  with  the  thermometer  at  about  80°  or  85°.  A 
calm  ensues  on  the  coast ;  black  clouds  roll  up  from  the  north ; 
the  wind  is  heard  several  minutes  before  it  is  felt ;  the  thermo- 
meter begins  to  fall ;  the  cold  norther  bursts  upon  the  people, 
bringing  the  temperature  down  to  28°»  and  sometimes  even  to 
25°,  before  the  inhabitants  have  time  to  change  clothing  and 
make  fires.  So  severe  is  the  cold,  so  dry  the  air,  tbat  men  and 
cattle  have  been  known  to  perish  in  them.*  These  are  the 
winds  which,  entering  the  Gulf  and  sucking  up  heat  and  mois- 
ture therefrom,  still  retain  enough  of  strength  to  make  them- 
selves terrible  to  mariners — they  are  the  far-famed  northers  of 
Vera  Cruz. 

244.  '^  Cold  Snaps** — The  temperature  «)f  the  atmosphere  at 
the  height  of  three  or  four  miles  is  variable— observations  and 
balloonists  tell  us  so.  Air  may  be  brought  below  the  normal 
temper&ture  due  the  height  at  which  it  may  be,  by  radiation 
and  other  processes.  It  may  also  be  raised  above  that  normal 
temperature  by  the  setting  free  there  of  the  latent  heat  of  vapour, 
or  by  the  action  of  the  solar  ray  upon  the  cloud  stratum.  \Vhen 
this  upper  air  is  brought  to  the  surface  in  this  abnormal  con- 
dition, the  people  of  the  district  upon  which  it  descends  find 
themselves  in  a  "  cold  snap  "  or  **  hot  term,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

245.  Anemometera  to  determine  the  incUnaiion  of  the  wind  wanted, — 
Tliat  our  climates,  especially  the  continental,  are  affected  by, 
and  that  many  of  the  changes  in  the  weather  are  due  to,  tlie 
vertical  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  clear.f    We  have 

♦  "Two  men,"  says  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  in  a  letter  dated  January  11th,  18G0 
at  Nueees,  Texas,  *'  were  actually  fh)zen  to  death  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
place  this  winter  in  a  norther.  Animals  seem  to  tell  by  instinct  when  the 
norther  is  coming,  and  make  their  way  from  the  open  prairies  to  timber  and 
other  shelter,  starting  often  on  a  ran  when  the  heat  is  not  oppressiYa  This  is 
when  the  change  is  to  be  sadden  and  violent  Many  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
are  frozen  to  death  at  such  times." 

t  Fif2«  Chapter  XXI. 
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otlier  evidence  besides  that  of  indaction  (§  224)  as  to  upward 
and  downward  moyements  amongst  tbe  particles  of  air.  In 
violent  winds  especially  are  these  upward  and  downward  cur- 
rents made  obvions  bj  the  feathers,  leaves,  tbistledown,  dust, 
and  trash  that  are  blown  about.  It  would  be  well  if  our  wind 
gauges  and  vanes  therefore  were  so  constructed  as  to  show  the 
imdinaiicn  as  well  as  the  azimuth  of  the  wind.  With  such  an 
improvement  we  might  ascertain  whether  certain  sudden  changes 
in  the  weather  be  not  owing  quite  as  much  to  the  indinaiion  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

246.  Tke  hoi  winds  of  ike  Andes, — We  may  seek  in  the  vertical 
circnlation  of  the  atmosphere  for  an  explanation  in  part,  not  only 
of  hot  and  cold  terms,  but  in  a  measure  also  of  seasons  of  exces- 
sive drought,  as  well  as  of  other  phenomena  with  which  all  are 
familiar.  Travellers  in  crossing  the  Andes  tell  of  hot  winds 
euoonntered  there  even  on  the  mountain  tops.  Streaks  of  hot  air 
are  also  frequently  encountered  in  various  parts  of  America,  and 
I  have  DO  doubt  in  other  countries  also. 

247.  Certain  ^^  Hoi  SpeUs  "  esqdained, — To  explain  one  of  these 
sudden  and  severe  '*  hot  spells,"  let  us  suppose  the  neighbouring 
atmosphere  to  be  well  loaded  with  moisture  at  the  temperature 
of  80^  for  example,  and  with  the  barometer  at  30  in. ;  that  &om 
some  cause  this  rain-laden  air  commences  to  ascend,  and  its 
vapour  to  be  condensed.  In  this  process  the  heat  which  was 
latent  in  the  vapour  becomes  sensible  in  the  air.  Now  the 
height  to  which  this  air  rises  may  be  such,  were  it  dry  air,  as  to 
reduce  its  temperature  80^,  and  bring  it  down  to  zero ;  but  it  is 
moist  air,  and  the  liberated  heat  may  be  sufficient  to  raise  it  to 
20**,  and  so  prevent  the  temperature  fi-om  going  below  that  read 
ing.  Thus  this  air  is  at  least  20^  above*  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  the  height  to  which  it  may  have  risen.  Suppose  that 
now,  in  the  process  of  vertical  circulation,  it  be  brought  down  to 
the  snrfibce  again,  and  submitted  to  the  same  beirometrio  pressure 
as  before  :  its  temperature  now  will  not  be  80°,  as  before,  but  it 
will  be  80°  +  20°,  or  100°.  Thus  by  going  up,  precipitating 
its  moisture ;  and  coming  down,  it  is  made  hot 

248.  Beeerooirs  in  Ihe  sky. — Whenever  and  wherever  air  in  this 
oondition  descends  to  the  surfisu^,  there  will  be  a  longer  or 

*  BallooiiistB  often  in  their  voyages  pass  through  layers  of  warm  and  oool  air, 
made  so  doabtless  by  unequal  radiation  on  ona  hand,  or  the  Ubetation  of  tho 
ktent  heat  of  vapour  on  the  other. 
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shorter  period  of  excessively  warm  weather.*  Thus  we  infer 
the  existence  in  the  upper  air  of  reservoirs  for  the  heat  as  well 
as  of  chambers  for  the  cold. 

249.  The  warm  toinds  of  the  Andei  caused  by  the  irade^winde. — ^The 
streaks  of  warm  air  on  the  Andes  (§  246)  derive  their  warmth  in 
all  probability  from  the  liberated  heat  of  the  trade-wind  raponrs 
as  they  are  condensed  into  snow-storms. 

250.  Dormant  powers  of  the  tdegraph  in  meteorology, — Spells  of 
wet  and  dry,  as  well  as  '*  terms  *'  of  hot  and  cold,  weather  some- 
times pass  over  portions  of  the  country  like  great  waves.  They 
occupy  hours,  or  days,  or  weeks  in  their  march.  The  magnetic 
telegraph  would,  were  the  system  of  combined  research  out  of 
which  this  work  has  grown  so  enlarged  as  to  permit  us  to  use  it 
as  a  meteorological  implement, f  enable  us  to  give  warning  of  all 
such  changes  in  the  weather  in  time  for  fanners  and  others,  as 
well  as  mariners  to  profit  by  the  foreknowledge.  We  could 
foretell  the  coming  of  storms  also. 

251.  The  wind  in  his  drcuiis. — We  now  see  the  general  course 
of  the  *'  wind  in  his  circuits,"  as  we  see  the  general  course  of 
the  water  in  a  river.  There  are  many  abrading  sur&ces,  irregu- 
larities, &c.,  which  produce  a  thousand  eddies  in  the  main 
stream ;  yet,  nevertheless,  the  general  direction  of  the  whole  is 
not  disturbed  nor  affected  by  those  counter-currents ;  so  with 
the  atmosphere  and  the  variable  winds  which  we  find  here  in 

*  "  Heated  Wind  Stobjl — A  heated  wind  etonn  passed  oyer  a  portion  of 
Kansas  on  the  7th  instant  (July  I860),  which  proved  nearly  as  destractiTe  to 
animal  life  as  the  recent  tornadoes  that  visited  with  sach  tenihle  effect  portions 
of  Iowa.  The  wind  arose  about  half-past  ten  o'dock  ajl,  and  oontinned  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  one  o'clock  the  mercury  rose  to  119|°,  and 
continued  so  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  began  gradually  to  decrease.  The 
effect  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  wind  blew  a  brisk  gale,  canying  with  it  a 
salty,  sulphurous  smell.  Two  men,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  oountiy  from 
lola  to  Humboldt  (distance  eight  miles),  were  overtaken  and  perished.  There 
were  three  others  at  Humboldt  who  were  caught  out  with  teams,  which  perished, 
the  men  alone  surviving,  and  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  recover.  There  was 
scarcely  a  chicken  left  in  the  coimtiy.  Hogs  and  cattle  fell  in  their  tracks  and 
suffocated.  Various  reasons  and  conjectures  as  to  its  cause  are  given,  but  all 
unsatisfactoiy.*' — Kewvpaper, 

t  Arrangements  for  so  using  it  have  already  been  made  in  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  extended  ere  long  to  all  other  countries 
dnd  wherever  lines  of  telegraph  may  go.  Though  the  plan  only  went  into 
opeiation  in  England  In  Sept  1860,  Admiral  Fitzroy  informs  me,  il  is  already 
rich  with  the  promise  of  praotlcal  results  the  most  valuable  and  importaat 
-^landon,  Nov,  14,  I860. 
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this  latitude.  Have  I  not,  therefore,  very  good  grounds  for  the 
opinion  (§  200)  that  the  "wind  in  his  circuits,"  though  ap- 
parently to  us  never  so  yrayv^aid,  is  as  obedient  to  law  and  as 
subservient  to  order  as  were  the  morning  stars  when  £rst  they 
'  sang  together  ?" 

252.  Farces  which  propel  the  vnnd. — There  are  at  least  two  forces 
concerned  in  driving  the  wind  through  its  circ^it8.  We  have 
seen  (§  207)  whence  that  force  is  derived  which  gives  easting  to 
the  winds  as  they  approach  the  equator,  and  westing  as  they 
approach  the  poles ;  and  allusion,  without  explanation-,  has  been 
made  (§  212)  to  the  source  whence  they  derive  their  noilhing 
and  their  southing.  Philosophers  formerly  held  that  the  trade- 
winds  are  drawn  towards  the  equator  by  the  influence  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  atmosphere  there.  They  heated 
it,  expanded  it,  and  produced  rarefaction,  thereby  causing  a  rush 
of  the  wind  both  from  the  north  and  south ;  and  as  the  solar  rays 
played  with  greatest  effect  at  the  equator,  there  the  ascent  of  the 
air  and  the  meeting  of  the  two  winds  would  naturally  be.  So  it 
was  held,  and  such  was  the  doctrine. 

253.  Effect  of  the  direet  heat  of  &ie  min  upon  the  trade-imnds, — 
But  the  i^rect  rays  of  the  sun,  instead  of  being  most  powerful 
upon  the  air  at  the  equator,  are  most  powerful  where  the  sun  is 
Yertical ;  and  if  the  trade-winds  were  produced  by  direct  heat 
alone  from  the  sun,  the  place  of  meeting  would  follow  ihe  sun 
in  declination  much  more  regularly  than  it  does.  But,  instead 
of  so  following  the  sun,  the  usual  place  of  meeting  between  the 
trade-winds  is  neither  at  the  equator  nor  where  the  sun  is 
vertical.  It  is  at  a  mean  between  the  parallels  of  5°  and  10°  or 
l^'^N.  It  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  the  southern  summer,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  the  earth  is  in  perihelion,  and  the  amount  of 
heat  received  from  the  vertical  ray  in  a  day  there  is  very  much 
greater  (j^)  than  it  is  when  she  is  in  aphelion,  as  in  our  mid- 
summer. For  this  reason  the  southern  summer  is  really  hotter 
than  the  northern;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  south-east 
trade- winds  actually  blow  the  air  away  from  under  this  hot 
southern  s^n,  and  bring  it  over  into  the  northern  hemisphere. 
They  cross  over  into  the  northern  hemisphere  annually,  and  blow 
between  O^and  5^  N.  for  193  days,*  whereas  the  north-east  trades 
have  rarely  the  force  to  reach  the  south  side  of  the  equator  at  all. 

*  <*  The  Winds  of  the  ISea,"  Maoiy's  Nautical  Mmiographa,  No.  1. 
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254.  The  two  9yUemB  of  trade-windB  vneqwd  hoA  in  farcej  dura-- 
tian,  and  suability, — Bj  examining  the  log-books  of  Tessels  while 
sailing  through  the  north-east  and  sonth-east  trade-wind  beltb, 
and  comparing  their  rate  of  sailing,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
ships  sail  faster  with  the  sonth-east  than  they  do  with  the  north- 
east trade-winds,  and  that  the  sonth-east  blow  more  days  during 
the  year  than  do  the  north-east  trades.*  The  logs  of  vessels  that 
Kpent  no  less  than  166,000  days  in  sailing  through  these  two 
belts  of  wind  show  that  the  average  sailing  speed  through  the 
south-east  trade-wind  belt,  which  lies  between  the  equator  and 
30°  S.,  is  about  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  the  average  number  of 
uninterrupted  south-east  trade-wind  days  in  the  year  is  227. 
For  the  north-east  it  is  183  days,  with  strength  enough  to  give 
ships  an  average  speed  of  only  5.6  miles  an  hour.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  two  systems  of  trade-winds  are  very  unequal 
both  as  to  force  and  stability,  the  sonth-east  surpassing  in  each 
case. 

255.  Effects  of  heai  and  vapour. — Moreover,  the  hottest  place 
within  the  trade-wind  regions  is  not  at  the  equator :  it  is  where 
these  two  winds  meet  (§  253).  Lieutenant  Warley  has  collated 
from  the  abstract  logs  the  observations  on  the  temperature  of 
the  air  made  by  100  vessels,  indiscriminately  taken,  during  their 
passage  across  the  trade-wind  and  equatorial  calm  belts  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  observations  were  noted  at  each  edge  of  the 
calm  belt,  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  5°  from  each  edge  in  the  trade- 
winds,  with  the  following  averages :  In  the  north-east  trades,  5^ 
north  of  the  north  edge  of  the  equatorial  calm  belt,  say  in  lati- 
tude 14°  N.,  air  78°.69.  North  edge  calm  belt,  say  9°  N.,  air 
80°.90.  Middle  of  cahn  belt,  say  4^°  N.,  air  82°.  South  edge, 
say  0°,  air  82°.30 ;  and  5°  S.  (in  south-east  trades),  air  81°.14. 
These  thermometers  had  not  iJl  been  compared  with  standards, 
but  their  differences  are  probably  correct,  notwithstanding  the 
means  themselves  may  not  be  so.  Hence  we  infer  the  south 
edge  of  the  calm  belt  is  1°.4  waimer  than  the  north.  The  ex- 
treme difference  between  the  annual  isotherms  that  lie  between 
the  parallels  of  30°  N.  and  30°  S. — ^between  which  the  trade- 
wind  belts  are  included — does  not  probably  exceed  12°.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  experiments  of  Gray-Lnssac  and  Dalton,  the  dila- 
tation of  atmospheric  air  due  to  a  change  of  1 2^  in  temperature  is 

*  Seo  Blaury's  Wind  and  Currant  Cbaris,  vol.  ii,  8tii  editbn.  Sailing  Direo- 
tiona 
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2^  per  cent. ;  that  is,  a  column  of  atmosphere  100  feet  high  -will, 
after  its  temperature  has  been  raified  12%  be  102^  feet  high. 
Bowever,  only  about  one-third  of  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  is 
absorbed  in  its  passage  down  through  the  atmosphere.  TheK>ther 
two-thirds  are  employed  in  lifting  vapour  up  from  the  sea,  or  in 
warming  the  crust  of  the  earth,  thence  to  be  radiated  off  again, 
or  to  raise  the  temperature  of  sea  and  air  by  conduction.  The 
air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  receives  most  heat  directly  from 
the  sun ;  as  you  ascend,  it  receives  less  and  less,  and  the  con- 
sequent temperature  becomes  more  and  more  uniform ;  so  that 
the  height  within  the  tropics  to  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
ascend  is  not,  as  reason  suggests,  and  as  the  snow-lines  of  Chim- 
borazo  and  other  mountains  show,  very  great  or  very  variable. 

256.  Hurricanea  not  due  to  direct  heed  of  the  mn, — Moreover, 
daily  observations  show  most  conclusively  that  the  strong  winds 
and  the  great  winds,  tl^e  hurricanes  and  tornadoes,  do  not  arise 
from  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  for  they  do  not  come  in  the 
hottest  weather  or  in  the  clearest  skies.  On  the  contrary, 
winter  is  the  stormy  period  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the 
north;*  and  in  the  south,  rains  and  gales — not  gales  and 
sunshine  f — accompany  each  other.  -The  land  and  sea  breezes 
express  more  than  double  the  amount  of  wind  force  which  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun  is  capable  of  exerting  upon  the  trade- 
winds.  I  say  more  than  double,  because  in  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  the  wind-producing  power  acts  alternately  on  the  land 
and  on  the  sea — in  opposite  scales  of  the  balance ;  whereas  in 
the  trade*winds  it  acts  all  the  time  in  one  scale — in  the  sea 
scale ;  and  the  thermal  impression  which  the  solar  ray  makes 
through  the  land  upon  the  air  is  much  greater  than  that  which 
it  makes  by  playing  upon  the  water. 

257.  The  influence  of  other  agenia  required, — From  these  facts  it 
is  made  obvious  that  other  agents  besides  the  direct  and  reflected 
heat  of  the  sun  are  concerned  in  producing  the  trade- winds.  Let 
us  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  agents. 

258.  Where  fownd. — They  are  to  be  found  in  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea,  and  rains,  as  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. They  derive  their  power  from  heat,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  which  is  set  free  during 
the  processes  of  pi'ecipitation.    The  vapour  itself,  as  it  rises  from 

*  Gales  of  the  Atlaotic,  ObservBtory,  Waslungtcm,  1856. 
t  Stonn  and  Bain  Charts. 
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the  sea,  is  (§  232)  no  feeble  agent  *  in  the  production  of  wind 
nor  is  it  inconsiderable  in  its  influence  upon  the  trade-winds. 

259.  Vapour  <u  one  of  (he  causes  of  the  triide-unndt. — Let  us  con- 
sider this  influence.  A  cubic  foot  of  water,  being  converted 
into  vapour,  occupies  the  spaoe  of  1800  cubic  feetf  This 
vapour  is  also  lighter  than  the  1800  cubic  feet  of  air  whioh  it 
displaces.  Thus,  if  the  displaced  air  weigh  1000  ounces,  the 
vapour  will  weigh  623 ;  consequently,  when  air  is  surcharged 
with  vapour,  the  atmosphere  is  bulged  out  above,  and  the 
barometiic  pressure  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
which  flows  off  above  in  consequence  of  this  bulging  out. 
Thjos,  if  we  imagine  the  air' over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  be  all  in 
a  state  of  rest,  and  that  suddenly  during  this  calm,  columns  of 
vapour  were  to  commence  rising  from  the  middle  of  this  ocean, 
we  can  understand  how  the  wind  would  commence  to  flow  into 
this  central  space  from  all  around.  Now,  if  we  imagine  no  other 
disturbing  cause  to  arise,  but  suppose  the  evaporation  from  this 
central  area  to  go  on  with  ceaseless  activity,  we  can  see  that 
there  would  be  a  system  of  winds  in  the  Atlantic  as  steady,  but 
perhaps  not  so  strong  as  the  trades,  yet  owing  their  existence, 
nevertheless,  merely  to  the  formation  of  aqueous  vapour.  But 
this  is  not  all. 

260.  Black's  law. — "During  the  conversion  of  solids  into 
liquids,  or  of  liquids  into  vapours,  heat  is  absorbed,  which  ia 
again  given  out  on  their  recondensation."^  In  the  process  of 
converting  one  measure  of  water  into  vapour,  heat  enough  is 
absorbed — i.  «.,  rendered  latent,  without  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  vapour  in  the  least — to  raise  the  temperature  of  1000 
such  measures  of  water  1°;  when  this  vapour  is  condensed 
again  into  water,  wherever  the  place  of  recondensation  may  be 
this  heat  is  set  free  again.  If  it  be  still  further  condensed,  ati 
into  hail  or  snow,  the  latent  heat  rendered  sensible  during  the 
process  of  congelation  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  140  additional  measures  of  water  1^ 

261.  The  latent  heat  transported  in  vapour, — In  this  heat  rendered 
latent  by  the  processes  of  evaporation,  and  transported  hither  and 

*  I  am  sustained  ui  this  view  by  a  recent  paper  on  "the  fansea  that  prodac« 
the  great  currents  of  the  air,  and  of  the  ocean,"  recently  read  before  the  Boyal 
Society  by  Thomas  Hopkins. 

t  Black  and  Watt*s  Experiments  on  Heat 

X  Black's  law.    It  is  an  important  one,  and  should  be  remembered. 
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thitlier  by  the  winds,  resides  the  chief  source  of  the  dynamical 
power  which  gives  them  motion.  In  some  aspects  vapour  is  to 
the  winds  what  fuel  is  to  the  steam-engine  :  they  carry  it  to  the 
equatorial  calm  belt;  there  it  rises,  entangling  the  air,  ana 
Ganying  it  up  along  with  it  as  it  goes.  As  it  ascends  it  expands, 
as  it  expands  it  grows  cool ;  and  as  it  does  this  its  vapour  is 
condensed,  the  latent  heat  of  which  is  thus  liberated ;  this  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  upper  air,  causing  it  to  be  rarefied  and  to 
aaoend  still  higher.  This  increased  rarefaction  calls  for  in- 
creased velocity  on  the  part  of  the  inpouring  trade-winds  below. 

262.  I%€  effed  of  the  deserts  upon  the  trade-winds. — Thus  the 
vapours  uniting  with  the  direct  solar  ray  would,  were  there  no 
ooanteracting  influences,  cause  the  north-east  and  south-east 
trade-winds  to  rush  in  with  equal  force.  But  there  is  on  the 
polar  side  of  the  north-east  trade- winds  an  immense  area  of  arid 
plains  for  the  heat  of  the  solar  ray  to  beat  down  upon,  also  an 
area  of  immense  precipitation.  These  two  sources  of  heat  hold 
back  the  north-east  trade-winds,  as  it  were,  and,  when  the  two 
are  united,  as  they  are  in  India,  they  are  sufiScient  not  only  to 
hold  back  the  north-east  trade-wind,  but  to  reverse  it,  causing 
the  south-west  monsoon  to  blow  for  half  the  year  instead  of  the 
noTth-east  trade. 

263.  Indications  of  a  crossing  at  the  calm  belts. — We  have,  in  this 
difference  as  to  strength  and  stability  (§  254)  between  the  north- 
east and  south-east  trade-winds,  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
&ct8  tending  to  show  that  there  is  a  crossing  of  the  winds  at  the 
calm  belts.  The  greatest  amount  of  evaporation  takes  place  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  which  is  known  by  the  simple  circum- 
stance that  there  is  so  much  more  sea-surface  there.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  as 
both  the  rain-gauge  and  the  rivers  show.  So  likewise  does  the 
thermometer ;  for  the  vapour  which  affords  this  excess  of  pre- 
cipitation brings  the  heat — ^the  dynamical  power — from  the 
southern  hemisphere;  this  vapour  transports  the  heat  in  the 
upper  regions  from  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  to  the  calms  of 
Cancer,  on  the  polar  side  of  which  it  is  liberated  as  the  vapouT 
is  precipitated,  thus  assisting  to  make  the  northern  warmer  than 
the  southern  hemisphere.  In  those  northern  latitudes  where  th<» 
precipitation  of  vapour  and  liberation  of  heat  take  place,  aerial 
rare&ction  is  produced,  and  the  air  in  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer, 
which  is  about  to  blow  north-east  trade,  is  turned  back  and 
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called  in  to  supply  tbe  indraught  towards  the  north.  Thus  the 
north-east  trade-winds  being  checked,  the  south-^ast  are  called  on 
to  supply  the  largest  portion  of  the  air  that  is  required  to  feed 
the  ascending  columns  in  the  equatorial  calm  belt. 

264.  The  counter  trades — they  approach  the  pole  in  <ptra28.— On 
the  north  side  of  the  trade- wind  belt  in  the  northern,  and  on  the 
south  side  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  prevailing  direction 
of  the  winds  is  not  towards  the  equator,  but  exactly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  the  extra-tropical  region  of  each  hemi- 
sphere the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles.  These  are  the  counter-trades  (§  204).  The  precipitation 
and  congelation  that  go  on  about  the  poles  produce  in  the 
amount  of  heat  set  free,  according  to  Black^s  law  (§  260),  a 
rarefaction  in  the  upper  regions,  and  an  ascent  of  air  about  the 
poles  similar  to  that  about  the  equatoir,  with  this  difference  how- 
ever :  the  place  of  ascent  over  the  equator  is  a  line,  or  band,  or 
belt ;  about  the  poles  it  is  a  disc.  The  air  rushing  in  from  all 
sides  gives  rise  to  a  wind,  which,  being  operated  upon  by  the 
forces  of  diurnal  rotation  as  it  flows  north,  for  example,  will 
approach  the  north  pole  by  a  series  of  spirals  from  the  south- 
west. 

265.  They  turn  with  (he  hands  of  a  vaatch  obout  the  south  pole, 
against  them  about  the  north, — If  we  draw  a  circle  about  this  pole 
on  a  common  terrestrial  globe,  and  intersect  it  by  spirals  to 
represent  the  direction  of  the  wind,  we  shall  see  that  the  wind 
enters  all  parts  of  this  circle  from  the  south-west,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, there  should  be  about  each  pole  a  disc  or  circular 
space  of  calms,  in  which  the  air  ceases  to  move  forward  as  wind, 
and  ascends  as  in  a  calm ;  about  the  Arctic  disc,  therefore,  there 
should  be  a  whirl,  in  which  the  ascending  column  of  air  revolves 
from  right  to  left,  or  against  the  hands  of  a  watch.  At  the  south 
pole  the  winds  come  from  the  north-west  (§  213),  and  con- 
sequently there  they  revolve  about  it  with  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
That  this  should  be  so  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  look 
at  the  arrows  on  the  polar  sides  of  the  calms  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn  (Plate  I.,  §  215).  These  arrows  are  intended  to 
represent  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  surfetce  of 
the  earth  on  the  polar  side  of  these  calms. 

266.  The  arrows  in  the  diagram  of  ihe  winds, — ^The  arrows  that 
are  drawn  about  the  axis  of  this  diagram  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent, by  their  flight,  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind,  and  by 
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their  length  and  their  feathers  the  mean  annual  duration  from 
each  quadrant.  Only  the  arrows  nearest  to  the  axis  in  each  belt 
of  5°  of  latitude  ar^  drawn  with  such  nicety.  The  largest  airow 
indicates  that  the  wind  in  that  belt  blows  annually,  on  the 
average,  for  ten  months  as  the  arrow  flies.  The  aiTow  from  the 
next  most  prevalent  quarter  is  half-feathered,  provided  the 
average  annual  duration  of  the  wind  represented  is  not  less  than 
four  months.  The  unfeathered  arrows  represent  winds  having  an 
average  duration  of  less  than  three  months.  The  arrows  are  on 
the  decimal  scale ;  the  longest  arrow — which  is  that  representing 
the  south-east  trade- winds  between  6°  and  10°  S.,  where  their 
average  duration  is  ten  months— being  half  an  inch.  Winds  that 
blow  five  months  are  represented  by  an  arrow  half  this  length, 
and  so  on.  The  half-bearded  arrows  are  on  a  scale  of  two  for 
one.  It  appears,  at  first,  as  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  wind 
should  whirl  in  these  discs  about  the  poles  as  it  does  in  cyclones, 
viz.,  against  the  hands  of  a  watch  in  the  northern,  with  them  in 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

267.  The  offices  of  aea  and  air  in  (he  phyrical  economy, — To  act 
and  react  upon  each  other,  to  distribute  moisture  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  to  temper  the  climate  of  different  latitudes,  it 
would  seem,  are  two  of  the  many  offices  assigned  by  their 
Creator  to  the  ocean  and  the  air.  When  the  north-east  and 
south-east  trades  meet  and  produce  the  equatorial  calms  (§  212), 
the  air,  by  the  time  it  reaches  this  calm  belt,  is  heavily  laden 
with  moisture,  for  in  each  hemisphere  it  has  travelled  obliquely 
over  a  lai^  space  of  the  ocean.  It  has  no  room  for  escape  but 
in  the  upward  direction  (§  223).  It  expands  as  it  ascends,  and 
becomes  cooler ;  a  portion  of  its  vapour  is  thus  condensed,  and 
comes  down  in  the  shape  of  rain.  Therefore  it  is  that,  under 
these  calms,  we  have  a  region  of  constant  precipitation.  Old 
sailors  tell  us  of  such  dead  calms  of  long  continuance  here,  of 
such  heavy  and  constant  rains,  that  they  have  scooped  up  fresh 
water  from  the  sea  to  drink.  The  conditions  to  which  this  air  is 
exposed  here  under  the  equator  are  probably  not  such  as  to  cause 
it  to  precipitate  all  the  moisture  that  it  has  taken  up  in  its  long 
sweep  across  the  waters.  Let  us  see  what  becomes  of  the  rest ; 
for  Nature,  in  her  economy,  permits  nothing  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  earth  which  is  not  to  be  restored  to  it  again  in  some 
form,  and  at  some  time  or  other.  Consider  the  great  rivers — ^the 
Amazon  and  the  Mississippi,  for  example.     We  see  them  day 
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after  day,  and  year  after  year,  dischai^ing  immenBe  volumes  of 
water  into  the  ooean.  *'  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  tlie 
sea  is  not  full.'* — Eccl.  i.  7.  Where  do  the  waters  so  discharged 
go,  and  where  do  they  come  from?  They  oome  from  their 
sources,  is  the  ready  answer.  But  whence  are  their  sources 
supplied?  for,  unless  what  the  fountain  sends  forth  he  re- 
turned to  it  again,  it  will  fail  and  he  dry.  We  see  simply,  in 
the  waters  that  are  discharged  by  these  rivers,  the  amount  by 
which  the  precipitation  exceeds  the  evaporation  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  valley  drained  by  them ;  and  by  precipitation  I 
mean  the  total  amount  of  water  that  falls  from,  or  is  deposited 
by  the  atmosphere,  whether  as  dew,  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  The 
springs  of  these  rivers  (§  191)  are  supplied  from  the  rains  of 
heaven,  and  these  rains  are  formed  of  vapours  which  are  taken 
up  from  the  sea,  that  **  it  be  not  full,"  and  carried  up  to  the 
mountains  through  the  air.  "Note  the  place  whence  the  rivers 
come,  thither  they  return  again."  Behold  now  the  waters  of  the 
Amazon,  of  the  Mississippi,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  the  great 
rivers  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  lifted  up  by  the  atmosphere, 
and  flowing  in  invisible  streams  back  through  the  air  to  their 
sources  among  the  hills  (§  191),  and  that  through  channels  so 
regular,  certain,  and  well -defined,  that  the  quantity  thus  con- 
veyed one  year  with  the  other  is  nearly  the  same :  for  that  is  the 
quantity  which  we  see  running  down  to  the  ocean  through  these 
rivers ;  and  the  quantity  discharged  annually  by  each  river  is, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  nearly  a  constant. 

268.  Powerful  mocitiiery.— We  now  begin  to  conceive  what  a 
powerful  machine  the  atmosphere  must  be ;  and,  though  it  is 
apparently  so  capricious  and  wayward  in  its  movements,  here  is 
evidence  of  order  and  arrangement  which  we  must  admit,  and 
proof  which  we  cannot  deny,  that  it  performs  this  mighty  office 
with  regularity  and  certainty,  and  is  therefore  as  obedient  a  law 
as  is  the  steam-engine  to  the  wiU  of  its  builder.  It,  too,  is  an 
engine.  The  South  Seas  themselves,  in  all  their  vast  inter- 
tropical extent,  are  the  boiler  for  it,  and  the  northern  hemisphere 
is  its  condenser  (§  24).  The  mechanical  power  exerted  by  the 
air  and  the  sun  in  lifting  water  from  the  earth,  in  transporting  it 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  in  letting  it  down  again,  is 
inconceivably  great.  The  utilitarian  who  compares  the  water- 
power  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  would  afford  if  applied  to 
machinery,  is  astonished  at  the  number  of  figures  which  are 
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required  to  express  its  equivalent  in  horse-power.  Yet  what  is 
the  horse-power  of  the  Niagara,  falling  a  few  steps,  in  comparison 
with  the  horse-power  that  is  required  to  lift  up  as  high  as  the 
clouds  and  let  down  again  all  the  water  that  is  discharged  into 
the  sea,  not  only  hy  this  river,  hut  by  all  the  other  rivers  and  all 
the  rain  in  the  world?  The  calculation  has  been  made  by 
engineers,  and,  according  to  it,  the  force  for  making  and  lifting 
vapour  from  each  area  of  one  acre  that  is  included  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  power  of  30  horses. 

\ 
CHAPTER  V. 

§   270-303. — RAINS   AND  RIVERS. 

270.  Biven  considered  m  rain-gauges — the  ten  hxrgest. — Bivers 
are  the  rain-gauges  of  nature.  The  volume  of  water  annually 
discharged  by  any  river  into  the  sea  expresses  the  total 
amount  by  which  the  precipitation  upon  the  valley  drained  by 
such  river  exceeds  the  evaporation  from  the  same  valley  during 
the  year.  There  are  but  ten  rivers  that  we  shall  treat  as  rain- 
gauges  ;  and  there  are  only  ten  in  the  world  whose  valleys 
include  an  area  of  more  than  500,000  square  miles.  They 
are : 

Square  miles. 

The  AmBzon,  induding  the  TocantLnea  and  Orinooo .       .  2, 048, 000 

MissifiBippi 982,000 

La  Plata 886,000 

Tenisd 785,000 

Obi 725,000 

Lena 594,000 

Amoor 583,000 

Yang-tise-kiang .        ...•••••  548,000 

Hoang-ho 537,000 

Nile 520,000 

These  areas  are  stated  in  round  numbers,  and  according  to  the 
best  authorities.  The  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  usually  computed 
at  1,512,000  square  miles;  but  such  computation  excludes  the 
Tocantines,  204,000  square  miles,  which  joins  the  Amazon  near 
its  month,  and  the  Orinoco,  -with  a  hydrographio  area  of  252,000 
square  miles,  which,  by  means  of  the  Casiquiare,  is  connected 
also  with  the  Amazon.     Wo  think  that  these  three  rivers  shouM 
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all  be  reganled  as  belonging  to  one  hydrographio  basin,  for  a 
canoe  may  pa«8  inland  from  any  one  to  either  of  the  others  with- 
out portage.  Of  these  hydrographio  basins,  three,  including  an 
area  of  3,916,000  square  miles,  are  American;  six,  which  con- 
tain an  area  of  3,^72,000  square  miles,  belong  to  Asia,  one  to 
Africa,  and  none  to  Europe.  The  three  largest  riyers  of  Asia, 
the  Yenisei,  Obi,  and  Lena  (2,104,000  square  miles),  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  their  outlets  are  beyond  the 
reaob  of  the  commercial  world ;  consequently  they  do  not  pos- 
sess the  interest  which,  in  the  minds  of  men  generally,  is  at- 
tached to  the  rest.  The  three  others  of  Asia  drain  1,668,000 
square  miles,  and  run  into  the  Pacific ;  while  the  whole  Ameri- 
can system  feed  with  their  waters  and  their  contmeroe  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  These  rivers,  with  their  springs,  give  drink  to 
man  and  beast,  and  nourish  with  their  waters  plants  and  rep- 
tiles, with  fish  and  fowl  not  a  few.  The  capacity  of  their  basins 
for  production  and  wealth  is  without  limits.  These  streams  are 
the  great  arteries  of  inland  commerce.  Were  they  to  dry  up, 
political  communities  would  be  torn  asunder,  the  harmonies  of 
the  earth  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  beautiful  adaptation  of 
physical  forces  to  terrestrial  machinery,  by  which  climates  are 
regulated,  would  lose  its  adjustment,  and  the  seasons  would  run 
wild,  like  a  watch  without  a  balance. 

271.  Heat  required  to  lift  vapour  for  these  river 8, — We  see  these 
majestic  streams  pouring  their  waters  into  the  sea,  and  from  the 
sea  we  know  those  waters  must  come  again,  else  the  sea  would 
be  full.  We  know,  also,  that  the  sunbeam  and  the  sea-breeze 
suck  them  up  again ;  and  it  is  curious  to  fancy  such  volumes  of 
water  as  this  mighty  company  of  ten  great  rivers  is  continuaDy 
marching  down  to  the  sea,  taken  up  by  the  winds  and  the  sun, 
and  borne  away  again  through  the  invisible  channels  of  the  air 
to  the  springs  among  the  hills.  This  operation  is  perpetually 
going  on,  yet  we  perceive  it  not.  It  is  the  work  of  that  in- 
visible, imponderable,  omnipresent,  and  wonderful  agent  called 
heat.  This  is  the  agent  which  controls  both  sea  and  air  in  their 
movements  and  in  many  of  their  offices.  The  average  amount 
of  heat  daily  dispensed  to  our  planet  from  the  source  of  light  in 
the  heavens  is  enough  to  melt  a  coating  of  ice  completely  en- 
casing the  earth  with  a  film  li^  in.  in  thickness.*  Heat  is  t&e 
agent  that  distils  for  us  fresh  water  from  the  sea.     It  pumps  up 

*  Deduced  from  tlie  exparimentB  of  Pooilletk 
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oat  of  the  ocean  all  the  water  for  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  gives 
power  to  the  winds  to  transport  it  as  vapour  thence  to  the  moun- 
tains. And  though  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  work  which  in  the 
terrestrial  economj  has  been  assigned  to  this  mighty  agent,  we 
may  acquire  much  profitable  knowledge  by  examining  its  opera- 
tions here  in  various  aspects.  To  assist  in  this  undertaking  I 
have  appealed  to  the  ten  greatest  rivers  for  terms  and  measures 
in  which  some  definite  idea  ma}*^  be  conveyed  as  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  and  the  immense  physioo-mecbanical  power  of 
this  imponderable  and  invisible  agent  called  hpat.  Calculations 
have  been  made  which  show  that  the  great  American  lakes  con- 
tain 11,000  cubic  miles  of  water.  This,  according  to  the  best 
computation,  is  twice  as  much  as  is  contained  in  all  the  other 
fresh-water  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  cistejns  of  the  world.  The 
Mississippi  Biver  dues  not,  during  a  hundred  years,  discharge 
into  the  sea  so  large  a  volume  of  water  as  is  at  this  moment 
contained  in  the  great  northern  lakes  of  this  continent ;  and  yet 
this  agent,  whose  works  we  are  about  to  study,  operating  through 
the  winds,  has  power  annually  to  lift  up  from  the  sea  and  pour 
down  upon  the  earth  in  grateful  showers  fresh  water  enough  to 
fill  the  great  Americtm  lakes  at  least  twenty  times  over. 

272.  Bain-faU  in  ihe  Misgissippi  Valleff, — That  we  may  be 
enabled  the  better  to  appreciate  the  power  and  the  majesty  of 
the  thermal  forces  of  the  sun,  and  comprehend  in  detail  the  mag- 
nitude and  grandeur  of  their  operations,  let  us  inquire  how 
much  rain  falls  annually  upon  the  water-sheds  of  one  of  these 
streams,  as  of  the  Mississippi ;  how  much  is  carried  off  by  the 
river;  how  much  is  taken  up  by  evaporation;  and  how  much 
heat  is  evolved  in  hoisting  up  and  letting  down  all  this  water. 
In  another  chapter  we  shall  inquire  for  the  springs  in  the  sea 
that  feed  the  clouds  with  rain  for  these  rivers.  If  we  had  a 
pool  of  water  one  mile  square  and  six  inches  deep  to  be  evapo- 
rated by  artificial  heat,  and  if  we  vnshed  to  find  out  how  much 
would  be  required  for  the  purpose,  we  should  learn  from  Mr. 
Joule's  experiments  that  it  would  require  about  as  much  as  is 
evolved  in  the  combustion  of  30,000  tons  of  coal.  Thus  we 
obtain  (§  271)  our  unit  of  measure  to  help  us  in  the  calculation; 
for  if  the  number  of  square  miles  contained  in  the  Mississippi 
Yalley,  and  the  number  of  inches  of  rain  that  fall  upon  it 
annually  be  given,  then  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  how  many  of 
such  huge  measures  of  heat  are  set  free  during  the  annual  ope- 
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ration  of  condensing  the  rain  for  our  hydrographic  basin.  And 
then,  if  we  could  tell  how  many  inches  of  this  rain-water  are 
again  taken  up  by  evaporation,  we  should  have  the  data  for  de- 
termining the  number  of  these  monstrous  measures  of  heat  that 
are  employed  for  that  operation  also. 

273.  1(8  area,  and  the  laierU  heat  liberaied  during  the  proces$e»  of 
condensation  there. — The  area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  said  by 
physical  geographers  to  embrace  982,000  square  miles  ;  and 
upon  every  square  mile  there  is  an  annual  average  rain-fidl  of 
40  inches.  Now  if  we  multiply  982,000  by  the  number  of  times 
t>  will  go  into  40,  we  shall  have  the  number  of  our  units  of  heat 
that  are  annually  set  free  among  the  clouds  that  give  rain  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Thus  the  imagination  is  startled,  and  the 
mind  overwhelmed  with  the  announcement  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  evolved  from  the  vapours  as  they  are  condensed  to  supply 
the  Mississippi  Valley  with  water  is  as  much  as  would  be  set 
free  by  the  combustion  of  30,000  tons  of  coal  multiplied  6,540,000 
times.  Mr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  is  our  authority  for  the  heat- 
ing power  of  one  pound  of  coal ;  the  Army  Meteorological  Re- 
gister, compiled  byLorin  Blodget,  and  published  by  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office  at  Washington  in  1855,  is  the  authority  on  which 
we  base  our  estimate  as  to  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain ;  and 
the  annals  of  the  National  Observatory  show,  according  to  the 
observations  made  by  Lieutenant  Man*  at  Memphis  in  Tennes- 
see, the  annual  fall  of  rain  there  to  be  49  inches,  the  annual 
evaporation  43,  and  the  quantity  of  water  that  annually  passes 
by  in  the  Mississippi  to  be  93  cubic  miles.  The  water  required 
to  cover  to  the  depth  of  40  inches  an  area  of  982,000  square 
miles  would,  if  collected  together  in  one  place,  make  a  sea  one 
mile  deep,  with  a  supei-fioial  area  of  620  square  miles. 

274.  Annual  discharge  of  (he  Mississippi  Biver. — It  is  estimated 
that  the  tributaries  which  the  Mississippi  Eiver  receives  below 
Memphis  increase  the  volume  of  its  waters  about  one-eighth,  so 
that  its  annual  average  discharge  into  the  sea  may  be  estimated 
to  be  about  107  cubic  miles,  or  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  rain 
that  falls  upon  its  water-shed.  This  would  leave  513  cubic 
miles  of  water  to  be  evaporated  from  this  river-basin  annually. 
All  the  coal  that  the  present  mining  force  of  the  country  could 
raise  from  its  coal  measures  in  a  thousand  years  would  not» 
during  its  combustion,  give  out  as  much  heat  as  is  rendered 
latent  annually  in  evaporating  this  water.     Utterly  insignificant 
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are  the  sources  of  man's  mechanical  powers  when  compared 
with  those  employed  by  nature  in  moving  machinery  which 
brings  the  seasons  round  and  preserves  the  harmonies  of  creation ! 

275.  Physical  adaptatuma, — ^The  amount  of  heat  i-equired  to 
reconvert  these  513  cubic  miles  of  rain-water  into  vapour  and 
bear  it  away,  had  accumulated  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  faster 
than  the  earth  could  throw  it  off  by  radiation.     Its  continuance 

there  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  terrestrial  economy. 

«/ 

From  this  stand-point  we  see  how  the  ndn-drop  is  made  to  pre- 
serve the  harmonies  of  nature,  and  how  water  from  the  sea  is 
made  to  carry  off  by  re-evaporation  from  the  plains  and  valleys 
of  the  earth  their  surplusage  of  heat,  which  could  not  otherwii^e 
be  got  rid  of  without  first  disturbing  the  terrestrial  arrange- 
ments, and  producing  on  the  land  desolation  and  a  desert.  Be* 
bold  now  the  offices  of  clouds  and  vapour — the  adaptations  of 
beat.  Clouds  and  vapour  do  something  more  than  brew  storms, 
fetch  rain,  and  send  down  thunder-bolts.  'Hhe  benignant  vapours 
cool  our  climates  in  summer  by  rendering  latent  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  noonday  sun ;  and  tbey  temper  them  in  winter  by  len- 
denng  sensible  and  restoring  again  to  the  air,  that  self-same  heat. 

276.  Whence  come  the  raina  for  (he  Miasisstppi. — Whence  came, 
and  by  what  channels  did  they  come,  these  cubic  miles  of  water 
which  the  Mississippi  Biver  pours  annually  into  the  sea  ?  The 
wisest  of  men  has  told  us  they  come  from  the  sea.  Let  us  ex 
plore  the  sea  for  their  place  and  the  air  for  their  channel.  The 
Golf  of  Mexico  cannot  furnish  min  for  all  the  Mississippi  V^alley. 
The  Gulf  lies  within  the  region  of  the  north-east  tmdes,  and 
these  winds  carry  its  vapours  off  to  the  westward,  and  deliver 
them  in  rain  to  the  hills,  and  the  valleys,  and  the  rivers  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  winds  that  bring  the  rains 
for  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  come  not  from  the  south ;  they 
come  fix>m  the  direction  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  the  great  chain  that  skirts  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is, 
therefore,  needless  to  search  in  the  Gulf,  for  the  rain  that  comes 
from  it  upon  that  valley  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  feed  one 
half  of  its  springs.  Let  us  next  examine  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  include  its  slopes  also  in  the  investigation. 

277.  Uie  norih-eaM  trades  of  {he  Atlantic  supply  rmns  only  for  ihe 
Twers  of  Central  and  South  America.-~The  north-east  trade- wind 
region  of  this  ocean  extends  (§  210)  from  the  parallel  of  30*^  Ui 
•he  equator.     These  in^ds  carry  their  vapour  before  them,  and, 
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meeting  the  south-east  trade-wind,  the  two  form  clouds  which 
give  rain  not  only  to  Central  America,  but  they  drop  down,  also, 
water  in  abundance  for  the  Atrato,  the  Magdalena,  the  Orinoco, 
the  Amazon,  and  all  the  great  rivers  of  intertropical  America ; 
also  for  the  Senegal,  the  Niger,  and  the  Congo  of  Africa.  So 
completely  is  the  rain  wrung  out  of  these  winds  for  these 
American  rivers  by  the  Andes,  that  they  become  dry  and  rainless 
after  passing  this  barrier,  and  as  such  reach  the  western  shores  of 
the  continent,  producing  there,  as  in  Peru,  a  rainless  r^on. 
The  place  in  the  sea  whence  our  rivers  come,  and  whence  Europe 
is  supplied  with  rains,  is  clearly  not  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
the  ocean. 

278.  The  calm  hdt  of  Oancer  Jumishes  Utile  or  no  rain. — ^Between 
the  parallels  of  30"  and  35°  N.  lies  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer, 
a  region  where  there  is  no  prevailing  wind  (see  Diagram  of  the 
winds,  Plate  I.).  It  is  a  belt  of  light  airs  and  calms — of  airs  so 
baffling  that  they  are  often  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  '*  loom," 
or  that  stratum  of  air,  which,  being  charged  with  vapour,  covers 
calm  seas  as  with  a  film,  as  if  to  prevent  fetrther  evaporation. 
This  belt  of  the  ocean  can  scarcely  be  said  to  furnish  any  vaponi 
to  the  land,  for  a  rainless  country,  both  in  Africa,  and  Asia,  and 
America,  lies  within  it. 

279.  The  North  Atlantic  insti^fficient  to  supply  rain  for  eo  large  a 
portion  of  the  earth  as  on^-siodh  of  all  the  land. — All  Europe  is  on 
the  north  side  of  this  calm  belt  Let  us  extend  our  seardi,  then, 
to  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
35°  and  60°  N.,  to  see  if  we  have  water  surface  enough  there  to 
BUpply  rains  for  the  8^  millions  of  square  miles  that  are  em 
braced  by  the  water-sheds  under  consideration.  The  area  of 
this  part  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  quite  5  millions  of  square  miles, 
and  it  does  not  include  more  than  one  thirtieth  of  the  entire  sea 
surface  of  our  planet,  while  the  water-sheds  under  consideration 
contain  one-sixth  part  of  its  entire  land  surface.  The  natural 
proportion  of  land  and  water  surface  is  nearly  as  1  to  3. 
According  to  this  ratio,  the  extent  of  sea  surface  required  to  give 
rain  for  these  8^  millions  of  square  miles  would  be  a  little  over 
25,  instead  of  a  little  less  than  5  millions  of  square  miles. 

280.  Daily  rate  of  evaporaUon  at  sea  less  than  on  land — observa- 
tions wanted. — The  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  actual 
amount  of  evaporation  that  is  daily  going  on  at  sea  has,  notwith- 
standing the  activity  in  the  fields  of  physical  research,  been  but 
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little  improYed.  Becords  as  to  the  amount  of  water  daily 
evaporated  from  a  plate  or  dihb  on  tdiore  afiford  us  no  mean^  jf 
judging  as  to  what  is  going  on  even  in  the  same  latitude  at  sea. 
Sea-water  is  salt,  and  does  not  throw  off  its  vapour  as  freely  as 
fresh  water.  Moreover,  the  wind  that  blows  over  the  evaporat- 
ing dish  on  shore  is  often  dry  and  fresh.  It  comes  from  the 
mountains,  or  over  the  plains  where  it  found  little  or  no  water 
to  drink  up ;  therefore  it  reaches  the  observer's  dish  as  thirsty 
wind,  and  drinks  up  vapour  from  it  greedily.  Now  had  the 
same  dish  been  placed  on  the  sea,  the  air  would  come  to  it  over 
the  water,  drinking  as  it  comes,  and  arriving  already  quite  or 
nearly  saturated  with  moisture ;  consequently,  the  observations  of 
the  amount  of  evaporation  on  shore  give  no  idea  of  it  at  sea.. 

281.  Rivers  are  gauges  for  the  amount  of  effective  evaporation, — 
There  is  no  physical  question  of  the  day  which  is  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  the  amount  of  effective  evaporation  that  is  daily 
going  on  in  the  sea.  By  effective  1  mean  the  amount  of  water 
that,  in  the  shape  of  vapour,  is  daily  transferred  from  the  sea  to 
the  land.  The  volume  discharged  by  the  rivers  into  the  sea 
expresses  (§  270)  that  quantity ;  and  it  may  be  ascertained  with 
considerable  accuracy  by  gauging  the  other  great  rivers  as  t 
procured  the  Mississippi  to  be  gauged  at  Memphis  in  1849. 

282.  Inypartance  of  rain  and  river  gauges,  —  The  monsoons 
supply  xuins  to  feed  the  rivers  of  India,  as  the  north-east  and 
nouth-east  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  supply  rains  to  feed  the 
rivers  of  Central  and  South  America.  Now  rain-gauges  which 
will  give  us  the  mean  annual  rain-fall  on  these  water-sheds,  and 
liver-gauges  which  would  give  us  the  mean  annual  discharge  of 
the  principal  water-courses,  would  afford  data  for  an  excellent 
determination  as  to  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  some  parts  of 
the  ocean  at  leasts  especially  for  the  trade-wind  belts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  monsoon  region  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  All  the 
rain  which  the  monsoons  of  India  deliver  to  the  land  the  rivei-s 
of  India  return  to  the  sea.  And  if,  in  measuring  this  for  the 
iHrhole  of  India,  our  gauges  should  lead  us  into  a  probable  error, 
amounting  in  v  nme  to  half  the  discharge  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  it  would  not  make  a  difference  in  the  computed  i-ate  of  the 
effective  daily  evaporation  from  the  North  Indian  Ocean  exceeding 
the  one  two-thoutsandth  part  of  an  inch  (0.002  in.). 

283.  Hypsfmetry  in  ike  North  Atlantic  peculiar. — That  part  of 
the  C£tra-txopical  Noi-th  Atlantic  under  consideration  is  peculiar 
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as  to  its  hypsoraetry.  It  is  traversed  by  large  icebergs,  "whicli 
are  more  favourable  to  the  recondensation  of  its  vaponrs  than  so 
many  ialets  would  be.  Warm  waters  are  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
both  the  east  and  the  west  winds,  which  waft  its  vapours  to  the 
land,  have,  before  reaching  the  shores,  to  cross  currents  of  cool 
water,  as  the  in-shore  current  counter  to  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the 
western  side,  and  the  cool  drift  from  the  north  on  the  east  side. 
In  illustration  of  this  view,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  icebergs 
and  cold  currents  of  the  Atlantic  upon  the  hypsometry  of  that 
ocean,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  North  Pacific,  where 
there  are  no  icebergs  nor  marked  contrasts  between  the  tempera* 
ture  of  its  currents.  Ireland  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  are 
situated  between  the  same  parallels.  On  the  Pacific  islands 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  rain-fall  during  the  entire  winter.  At 
other  seasons  of  the  year  sailors  describe  the  weather,  in  their 
log-books,  there  as  "  raining  pretty  much  all  the  time.**  This  is 
far  from  being  the  case  even  on  the  western  coasts  of  Ireland, 
where  there  is  a  rain-fall  of  only  47*  inches — ^probably  not  moi-e 
than  a  third  of  what  Oonalaska  receives.  And  simply  for  this 
reason:  the  winds  reach  Ireland  after  they  have  been  robbed 
(partially)  of  the  vapours  by  the  cool  temperatures  of  the  ice- 
bergs and  cold  currents  which  lie  in  their  way ;  whereas,  such 
being  absent  from  the  North  Pacific,  they  arrive  at  the  islands 
there  literally  reeking  with  moisture.  Oregon  in  America,  and 
France  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  are  between  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude  ;  their  situation  with  regard  both  to  wind  and  sea  is  the 
same,  for  each  has  an  ocean  to  windward.  Yet  their  annual 
rain-fall  is,  for  Oregon,t  66  inches,  for  France,  30.  None  of  the 
islands  which  curtain  the  shores  of  Europe  are  visited  as  abun- 
dantly by  rains  as  are  those  in  the  same  latitudes  which  curtain 
our  north-west  coast.  The  American  water-shed  receives  about 
twice  as  much  rain  as  the  European.  How  shall  we  account  for 
this  difference,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  winds  from 
the  Pacific  carry  (§  171)  more  rain  than  the  winds  from  the 
Atlantic  ?  Why  should  they  do  this,  except  for  the  icebergs  and 
cool  streaks  already  alluded  to  ?f 

284.  Limited  capacity  of  toinds  to  take  up  and  transport^  for  ike 
rivers  of  Europe  and  America^  vapowr  from  the  Norih  AUaniic, — It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  south-westerly  winds — which 

•  Keith  JohoBton.  f  Army  Meteorological  Register,  1855. 

X  Keith  jQ)?xi8toii,  **  Physical  Atlas.** 
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are  the  prevailing  winds  in  this  part  of  the  Atlantic — cany  into 
the  interior  of  Europe  much  more  moisture  than  they  bring  with 
them  into  the  Atlantic.  They  enter  it  with  a  mean  annual 
temperature  not  far  from  60°,  and  with  an  average  dew-point  of 
about  55**.  They  leave  it  at  a  mean  temperature  varying  from 
60^  to  40®,  according  to  the  latitude  in  which  they  reach  the 
shore,  and  consequently  with  an  average  dew-point  not  higher 
than  the  mean  temperature.  Classifying  the  winds  of  this  part 
of  the  ocean  according  to  the  halves  of  the  horizon  as  east  and 
west,  the  mean  of  44,999  observacions  in  the  log-books  of  the 
Observatory  shows  that,  on  the  average,  the  west  winds  blow 
annually  230  and  the  east  winds  122  days. 

285.  The  vapour-8tring8  for  all  iJiese  rivers  not  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. — ^Taking  all  these  foots  and  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, and  without  pretending  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
water  which  the  rivers  of  America  and  Europe  carry  into  this 
part  of  the  ocean  comes  from  it  again,  we  may  with  confidence 
assume  that  the  winds  do  not  get  vapour  enough  from  this  part 
of  the  ocean  to  give  rain  to  Europe,  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to 
onr  Atlantic  slopes,  and  the  western  half  of  Asiatic  Kussia.  We 
have  authority  for  this  conclusion,  just  as  we  have  authority  to 
say  that  the  evapomtion  from  the  Mediterranean  is  greater  in 
amount  than  the  volume  of  water  discharged  into  it  again  by  the 
rivers  and  the  rains ;  only  in  this  case  the  reverse  takes  place, 
for  the  rivers  empty  more  water  into  the  Atlantic  than  the  winds 
carry  from  it.  This  fact  also  is  confirmed  by  the  hydrometer, 
for  it  shows  that  the  water  of  the  North  Atlantic  is,  parallel  for 
parallel,  lighter  than  water  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 

286.  Tlic  places  in  the  sea  whence  come  the  rivers  of  the  norths 
discovered— proves  the  crossing  ai  the  calm  belts. — The  inference, 
then,  frojn  all  this  is,  that  the  place  in  the  sea  (§  276)  whence 
come  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  great  rivers  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  to  be  found  in  these  southern  oceans,  and 
the  channels  by  which  they  come  are  to  be  searched  out  aloft,  in 
the  upper  currents  of  the  air.  Thus  we  bring  evidence  and 
facts  which  seem  to  call  for  a  crossing  of  air  at  the  calm  belts,  as 
represented  by  the  diagram  of  the  winds,  Plate  I.  It  remains 
for  those  who  deny  that  there  is  any  such  crossing — who  also 
deny  that  extra-tropical  rivers  of  the  northern  are  fed  by  rains 
eoiidensed  from  vapours  taken  up  in  the  southern  hemisphere — 
to  show  whence  come  the  hundreds  o^  cubic  miles  of  water  whicb 
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these  rivers  annuallj  pour  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic 
Oceans.  In  finding  the  **  place  "  of  all  this  water,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  show  us  the  winds  which  bring  it  also,  and  to 
point  out  its  channels. 

287.  Spirii  in  wJuch  the  Horckfor  tnUh  $koidd  he  conducted, — ^  In 
the  greater  number  of  physical  investigations  some  hypothesis 
is  requisite,  in  the  first  instance,  to  aid  the  imperfection  of  our 
senses ;  and  when  the  phenomena  of  nature  accord  with  the  as- 
sumption, we  are  justified  in  believing  it  to  be  a  general  law."* 

288.  The  number  of  known  facts  that  are  reconciled  by  the  theory 
of  a  crossing  at  the  calm  beUs. — In  this  spirit  this  hypothesis  has 
been  made.  Without  any  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  be  as  philosophical  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  crossing 
at  the  calm  belts  as  it  would  be  to  hold  that  there  is ;  but  nature 
suggests  in  several  instances  that  there  must  be  a  crossing. 
(1.)  In  the  homogeneousness  of  the  atmosphere  (§  237).  The 
vegetable  kingdom  takes  from  it  the  impurities  with  which 
respiration  and  combustion  are  continually  loading  it ;  and  in 
the  winter,  when  the  vegetable  energies  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere are  asleep,  they  are  in  full  play  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. And  is  it  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy 
to  deny  the  existence,  because  we  may  not  comprehend  the 
nature,  of  a  contrivance  in  the  machinery  of  the  universe  which 
guides  the  impure  air  that  proceeds  from  our  chimneys  and  the 
nostrils  of  all  air-breathing  creatures  in  our  winter  over  into  the 
other  hemisphere  for  re-elaboration,  and  which  conducts  across 
the  calm  places  and  over  into  this  that  which  has  been  re- 
plenished from  the  plains  and  sylvas  of  tlie  south  ?  (2.)  Most 
rain,  notwithstanding  there  is  most  water  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, falls  in  this.  How  can  vapour  thence  come  to  us  except 
the  winds  bring  it,  and  how  can  the  winds  fetch  it  except 
by  crossing  the  calm  places?  (3.)  The  "sea-dust"  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  as  Ehrenberg  calls  the  red  fogs  of  the 
Atlantic,  has  its  locus  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator,  but  it  is 
found  on  the  wings  of  the  winds  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
If  this  be  so,  it  must  cross  one  or  more  of  the  calm  belts.f 

*  Mrs.  Somerville. 

t  After  this  had  been  written,  I  recdved  from  my  coUeagae,  lient  Andiiiti, 
an  account  of  the  following  little  teU-tale  upon  this  subject : — 

**  I  found  a  confirmation  of  yonr  theory  in  a  piece  of  vegetable  sabstanoe 
caught  in  a  small  sack  (hoisted  up  above  the  tops)  between  22^-25^  lat  K^  and 
S8<'-39i°  long.  W.    This  piece  is  of  the  following  dimensions :— 14  milljiu.  long. 
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(4.)  Parallel  for  parallel,  the  southern  hemisphere  from  the 
equator  to  40°  or  46°  S.,  is  the  cooler.  This  fact  is  consistent 
with  the  supposition  that  the  heat  that  is  rendered  latent  and 
abstracted  from  that  hemisphere  by  its  vapours  is  set  free  by 
their  condensation  in  this.  Upon  no  other  hypothesis  than  by 
these  supposed  crossings  can  this  fact  be  reconciled,  for  the 
amonnt  of  heat  annually  received  from  the  sun  by  the  two 
hemispheres  is,  as  astronomers  have  shown,  precisely  the  same.* 
(5.)  Well-conducted  observations  made  with  the  hydrometer  "f 
(§  285)  for  every  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
40^  S.  to  40°  N.,  show  that,  parallel  for  parallel,  and  notwith- 
standing the  diflference  of  temperature,  the  specific  gravity  of 
sea-water  is  greater  in  the  southern  than  it  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.     This  dififerenoe  as  to  the  average  condition  of  the 

1  to  H  mm.  large,  J  mm.  thick,  and  iireighing  1}  milligrams.  Our  famous 
microecopist  and  naturalist,  Fh>fe88or  P.  Harting,  at  Utrecht,  told  me,  after  an 
exact  Inqniiy,  *  that  this  vegetable  fragment  issued  from  a  leaf  of  the  family 
Monoootjledon,  probably  not  from  a  palm-tree,  but  from  a  Padanace»  or 
Scituninefe' — consequently,  irom  trees  belonging  to  the  tropical  regions.  Now 
I  am  soie  it  comes  from  the  tropics.  I  am  greatly  surprised  to  perceive  that  a 
piece  of  leaf  of  this  dimension  could  run  off  a  distance  of  more  than  1200 
geographical  miles  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  the  nearest 
eoaat-lhieB  of  the  two  continents,  America  and  Africa,  lay  at  the  said  distance 
ficm  the  place  where  this  vegetable  fragment  was  caught,  by  the  carefulness  of 
Oapt  8.  Stapert,  one  of  the  most  zealous  co-operators.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  oomes  from  South  America,  because  the  direction  of  the  trade-winds  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  too  northerly  to  bring  this  fragment  to  the  finding- 
place  in  25<'  N.  and  38°  V^r-^LeUer  from  LieuL  Andrau,  of  the  Dutch  Navy, 
dated  Utrecht.  Jan.  2, 1860. 

*  The  amount  of  solar  heat  annually  impressed  upon  the  two  hemispheres  is 
identically  the  same ;  yet  within  certain  latitudes  tlie  southern  hemisphere  is, 
paralled  for  parallel,  the  cooler.  How  does  it  become  so?  If  it  be  the  cooler 
by  radiation,  then  it  must  be  made  so  by  radiating  more  heat  than  it  receives ; 
■och  a  process  would  be  cumulative  in  its  effects,  and  were  it  so,  the  southern 
hemisphere  would  be  gradually  growing  cooler.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
to  growing,  and  the  inference  that  it  is  seems  inadmissible.  In  jGact,  the 
•ootfaem  hemisphere  radiates  less  heat  than  the  northern,  though  it  receives 
as  much  from  Uie  sun.  And  it  radiates  more,  for  this  reason  :  there  is  more 
land  in  the  northern — ^land  is  a  better  radiator  than  water — therefore  the 
northern  radiates  more  beat  tlian  the  southern  hemisphere ;  the  southern  has 
more  water  and  more  clouds — clouds  prevent  radiation — therefore  the  southern 
hemisphere  radiates  less  heat  than  the  northern ;  still  it  is  the  cooler.  How  is 
this  paradox  to  be  reconciled  but  upon  the  supposition  that  the  southern  sur- 
plusage is  stowed  away  in  vapours,  transported  thence  across  the  calm  belts  by 
the  winds,  and  liberated  by  precipitation  on  our  side  of  the  equator  ? 

t  Bodgers,  in  the  Yinoenncs.  Maury's  Sailing  Directions,  8th  ed,  vol.  i.,  p.  235 
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8ea  on  different  sides  of  the  line  is  reconciled  by  the  hypothesitf 
which  requires  a  crossing  at  the  calm  belts.  The  vapour  which 
conveys  fresh  water  and  caloric  from  the  southern  hemisphere  to 
the  northern  will  in  part  account  for  this  difference  both  of  spe- 
cific gravity  and  temperature,  and  no  other  hypothesis  will. 
This  hydrometric  difference  indicates  the  amount  of  fresh  water 
which,  as  vapour  in  the  air,  as  streams  on  the  land,  and  as 
currents  in  the  sea,*  is  constantly  in  transitu  between  the  two 
hemispheres.  All  these  facts  are  inconsistent  with  the  siupposi- 
tion  that  there  is  no  crossing  at  the  calm  belts,  and  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  thei-e  is.  It  is  no  argument  against  the 
hypothesis  that  assumes  a  crossing,  to  urge  our  ignorance  of  any 
agent  with  power  to  conduct  the  air  across  the  calm  belts.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  deny  the  red  to  the  rose  or  the  blush 
to  the  peach,  because  we  do  not  comprehend  the  processes  by 
which  the  colouring  matter  is  collected  and  given  to  the  fruit  or 
flower,  instead  of  the  wood  or  leaves  of  the  plant  To  assume 
that  the  direction  of  the  air  is,  after  it  enters  the  calm  belts,  left 
to  chance,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  the  attri* 
butes  of  the  great  Architect.  The  planets  have  their  orbits,  the 
stars  their  course,  and  the  wind  '^his  circuits."  And  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  hypotheses,  it  is  pleasant  to  build  them  up  on 
the  premiss  that  He  can  and  has  contrived  all  the  machinery 
necessary  for  guiding  every  atom  of  air  in  the  atmosphere 
through  its  channels  and  according  to  its  circuits,  as  truly  and 
as  surely  as  He  has  contrived  it  for  holding  comets  to  their 
courses  and  binding  the  stars  in  their  places.  These  circum- 
stances and  others  favouring  this  hypothesis  as  to  these  air- 
crossings,  are  presented  in  further  detail  in  Chaps.  VII.,  IX., 
XI.,  and  XII.,  also  §  349. 

289.  The  atmosphere  to  he  studied  like  any  olher  machinery,  by  its 
operaUona, — In  observing  the  workings  and  studying  the  offices  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  physical  machinery  which  keeps  the 
world  in  order,  we  should  ever  remember  that  it  is  all  made 
for  its  purposes,  that  it  was  planned  according  to  design,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  make  the  world  as  we  behold  it : — a  place  for 
the  habitation  of  man.  Upon  no  other  hypothesis  can  the 
student  expect  to  gain  profitable  knowledge  concerning  the 
physics  of  sea,  earth,  or  air.     Begarding  these  elements  of  the 

*  The  water  which  the  riven  empty  into  the  Kortii  i^tlantio  has  to  faiU  itt 
way  south  with  the  currents  of  the  sea. 
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old  philosophers  as  parts  only  of  the  same  piece  of  machinery,  we 
are  strack  with  the  fisu^t,  and  disposed  to  inquire  why  is  it  that 
the  proportion  of  land  and  water  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
very  different  from  the  proportion  that  ohtains  between  them  in 
the  southern  ?  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  land  and  water 
are  nearly  equally  divided.  In  the  southern,  there  is  several 
times  more  water  than  land.  Is  there  no  connection  between  the 
machinery  of  the  two  hemispheres  ?  Are  they  not  adapted  to 
each  other?  Or,  in  studying  the  physical  gec^raphy  of  our 
planet,  shall  we  regard  the  two  hemispheres  as  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  impassable  barrier  ?  Bather  let  us  regard  them 
as  made  for  each  other,  as  adapted  to  each  other,  the  one  as  an 
esaential  to  the  other,  and  both  as  parts  of  the  same  machine. 
So  regarding  them,  we  observe  that  all  the  great  rivers  in  the 
world  are  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  there  is  less  ocean 
to  supply  them.  Whence,  then,  are  their  resources  replenished  ? 
Those  of  the  Amazon  are,  as  we  have  seen  (§  277%),  supplied 
with  rain  from  the  equatorial  calms  and  trade-winds  of  the 
Atlantic.  That  river  runs  east,  its  branches  come  from  the 
north  and  south ;  it  is  always  the  rainy  season  on  bne  side  or 
the  other  of  it ;  consequently,  it  is  a  river  without  periodic 
stages  of  a  ver}'  marked  character.  It  is  always  near  its  high- 
water  mark.  For  one  half  of  the  year  its  northern  tributaries 
are  flooded^  and  its  southern  for  the  other  half.  It  discharges 
under  the  line,  and  as  its  tributaries  come  from  both  hemispheres, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  either.  It  is  supplied 
with  water  made  of  vapour  that  is  taken  up  from  the  Atlantic 
Ooean.  Taking  the  Amazon,  therefore,  out  of  the  count,  the  Hio 
de  la  Plata  is  the  only  great  river  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
There  is  no  large  river  in  New  Holland.  The  South  Sea  Islands 
give  rise  to  none,  nor  is  there  one  in  South  Africa  entitled  to  be 
called  great  that  we  know  of. 

290.  Arguments  furnished  hy  ihe  rivers. — The  great  rivers  of 
North  America  and  North  Africa,  and  all  the  rivers  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  lie  wholly  within  the  northern  hemisphere.  IIow  is 
it,  then,  considering  that  the  evaporating  surface  lies  mainly  in 
the  southern  hemisphere — how  is  it,  I  say,  that  we  should  have 
the  evaporation  to  take  place  in  one  hemisphere  and  the  conden- 
sation in  the  other  ?  The  total  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  is  much  greater,  meteorologists  tell  us, 
than  that  which  falls  in  the  southern.    The  annual  amount  of 
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rain  in  the  north  temperate  zone  is  half  as  much  again  as  that  of 
the  south  temperate.  How  is  it,  then,  that  this  vapour  gets,  as 
stated,  from  the  southern  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
comes  with  such  regularity  that  our  rivers  never  go  dry  and  our 
springs  fedl  not?  It  is  because  of  these  air-crossings — these 
beautiful  operations,  and  the  exquisite  compensation  of  this  grand 
machine,  the  atmosphere.  It  is  exquisitely  and  wonderfully 
counterpoised.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  the  north,  throughout  its 
winter,  and  in  early  spring,  the  sun  is  pouring  his  rays  with  the 
greatest  intensity  down  upon  the  seas  of  the  soijithem  hemisphere, 
and  this  wonderful  engine  which  we  are  contemplating  is  pump- 
ing up  the  water  there  (§  268)  vnth  the  greatest  activity,  and 
sending  it  over  here  for  our  rivers.  The  heat  which  this  heavy 
evaporation  absorbs  becomes  latent,  and,  with  the  moisture,  is 
carried  through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  until  it 
reaches  our  climates.  Here  the  vapour  is  formed  into  clouds, 
condensed,  and  precipitated.  The  heat  which  held  this  water  in 
the  state  of  vapour  is  set  free,  it  becomes  sensible  heat,  and  it  is 
that  [  (4),  §  288]  which  contributes  so  much  to  temper  our 
winter  climate.  It  clouds  up  in  winter,  turns  warm,  and  we 
say  we  are  going  to  have  fallen  weather.  That  is  because  the 
process  of  condensation  has  already  commenced,  though  no  rain 
or  snow  may  have  fallen :  thus  we  feel  this  southern  heat,  that 
has  been  collected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  sea,  been 
bottled  away  by  the  winds  in  the  clouds  of  a  southern  summer, 
und  set  free  in  the  process  of  condensation  in  our  northern 
v«rinter.  If  Plate  I.  fairly  represent  the  course  of  the  winds,  the 
south-east  trade-winds  would  enter  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and,  as  an  upper  current,  bear  into  it  all  their  moisture,  except 
that  which  is  precipitated  in  the  region  of  equatorial  calms,  and 
in  the  crossing  of  high  mountain  ranges,  such  as  the  Cordilleras 
of  South  America. 

291.  More  rain  in  (he  northern  Oian  in  (he  9ottthern  hemitphere, — 
The  South  Seas,  then  (§  290),  should  supply  mainly  the  water 
for  this  engine,  while  the  northern  hemisphere  condenses  it ;  we 
should,  therefore,  have  more  rain  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  rivers  tell  us  that  we  have — ^the  rain-gauge  also.  The 
yearly  average  of  rain  in  the  north  temjperate  zone  is,  according 
to  Johnston,  thirty-seven  inches.  He  gives  but  twenty-eix  in  the 
south  temperate.  The  observatluiis  of  manners  are  also  cor- 
roborative of  the  same.    Log-books,  oontaining  altogether  the 
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records  for  upwards  of  260,000  days  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  north 
and  south  (Plate  XIII.),  have  been  carefully  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  for  comparison,  the  number  of  calms, 
rains,  and  gales  therein  recorded  for  each  hemisphere.  Pro- 
portionally the  number  of  each  as  given  is  decidedly  greater 
for  the  north  than  it  is  for  the  south.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
amination is  very  instructive,  for  it  shows  the  status  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  be  much  more  imstable  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
with  its  excess  of  land,  than  in  the  southern,  with  its  excess 
of  land.  Bains,  and  fogs,  and  thunder,  and  calms,  and  stoi-ms, 
all  occur  much  more  frequently,  and  are  more  irregular  also  as' to 
the  time  and  place  of  their  occurrence  on  the  north  side,  than 
they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator.  Moisture  is  never  ex- 
tracted from  the  air  by  subjecting  it  from  a  low  to  a  higher 
temperature,  but  the  reverse.  Thus  all  the  air  which  comes 
loaded  with  moisture  from  the  other  hemisphere,  and  is  borne 
into  this  with  the  south-east  trade-winds,  traveb  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  (§  213)  until  it  reaches  the  calms 
of  Cancer;  here  it  becomes  the*  surface  wind  that  prevails  from 
the  southward  and  westward.  As  it  goes  north  it  grows  cooler, 
and  the  process  of  condensation  commences.  We  may  now  liken 
it  to  the  wet  sponge,  and  the  decrease  of  temperature  to  the 
hand  that  squeezes  that  sponge.  Finally  reaching  the  cold 
latitudes,  all  the  moisture  that  a  dew-point  of  zero,  and  even 
£Eur  below,  can  extract,  is  wrung  from  it ;  and  this  air  then  com- 
mences '*  to  return  according  to  his  circuits"  as  dry  atmosphere. 
And  here  we  can  quote  Scripture  again :  *'  The  north  wind 
driveth  away  rain.'*  This  is  a  meterological  fact  of  high  au- 
thority, and  one  of  great  significance  too 

292.  The  trade-mnds  the  evaporaxiny  winas, — By. reasoning  in 
this  manner  and  from  such  facts,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  rivers  are  supplied  with  their  waters  principally  from 
the  trade-wind  regions — the  extra-tropical  northeiii  rivers  from 
the  southern  trades,  and  the  extra-tropical  southern  rivers  from 
the  northern  trade-winds,  for  the  trade-winds  are  the  evaporating 
winds. 

293.  The  saUest  part  of  the  sea. — Taking  for  our  guide  such 
&int  glimmerings  of  light  as  we  can  catch  from  these  facts, 
and  supposing  these  views  to  be  correct,  then  the  saltest  portion 
of  the  sea  should  be  in  the  trade- wind  regions,  where  the  water 
§bt  all  the  rivers  is  evaporated;  and  there  the  saltest  portions 
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are  fown«^.  There,  too,  the  lains  fall  less  frequently  (Plate  XIII.). 
Dr.  Huschenberger,  of  the  Navy,  on  his  last  voyage  to  India,  waa 
kind  enough  to  conduct  a  series  of  observations  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  sea^water.  In  about  the  parallel  of  17°  north  and 
south — midmay  of  the  trade-wind  regions — ^he  found  the  heaviest 
water.  Though  so  warm,  the  water  there  was  heavier  than  the 
oold  water  to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lieutenant 
D.  D.  Porter,  in  the  steam-ship  Golden  Age,  found  the  heaviest 
water  about  the  parallels  of  20°  north  and  17°  south.  Captain 
Bodgers,  in  the  United  States  ship  Yincennes,  found  the  heaviest 
water  in  1 7°  north,  and  between  20°  and  25°  soxUh. 

294.  Seeing  thai  the  Bouihern  hemisphere  affords  the  largest  eva- 
pamting  surface,  how,  unless  (here  he  a  crossing,  could  we  have  most 
rain  and  (he  great  rivers  in  the  northern  f — In  summing  up  the 
evidence  in  fiivour  of  this  view  of  the  general  system  of  atmo^ 
spherical  circulation,  it  remains  to  be  shown  how  it  is,  if  the 
viev  be  correct,  there  should  be  smaller  rivers  and  less  rain 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  winds  that  are  to  blow  as 
polar  the  north-east  trade-winds;  returning  from  the  regions, 
where  the  moisture  (§  292)  has  been  compressed  out  of  them, 
remain,  as  we  have  seen,  dry  winds  until  they  cross  the  calm 
zone  of  Cancer,  and  are  felt  on  the  surface  as  the  north-east 
trades.  About  two-thii-ds  of  them  only  can  then  blow  over  the 
ocean  :  the  rest  blow  over  the  land,  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  North 
America,  where  there  is  comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of 
evaporating  surface  exposed  to  their  action.  The  zone  of  the 
north-east  trades  extends,  on  an  average,  from  abont  29°  north  to 
7°  north.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  globe,  to  see  how  much, 
of  this  zone  is  land  and  how  much  water,  we  shall  find,  com- 
mencing with  China  and  coming  over  Asia,  the  broad  part  of 
Africa,  and  so  on,  across  the  continent  of  America  to  the  Pacific, 
land  enough  to  fill  up,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  just  one-third 
of  it.  This  land,  if  thrown  into  one  body  between  these  pa- 
rallels, would  make  a  belt  equal  to  120°  of  longitude  by  22° 
of  latitude,  and  comprise  an  area  of  about  twelve  and  a  half 
millions  of  square  miles,  thus  leaving  an  evaporating  surface 
of  about  twenty-five  millions  of  square  miles  in  the  northern 
gainst  about  seventy-five  millions  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
According  to  the  hypothesis,  illustrated  by  Plate  I.,  as  to  tihe 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  these  north-east  trade-winds 
that  take  up  and  carry  over,  after  they  rise  up  in  the  belt 
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of  equatorial  calms,  tlie  yapours  whioli  make  the  lains  that  feed 
the  rivers  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Upon  this  supposition,  then,  two-thirds  only  of  the 
northern  trade- winds  are  fully  charged  with  moisture,  and  only 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere should  fall  in  the  southern;  and  this  is  just  ahout  the 
proportion  (§  292)  that  ohservation  gives.  In  like  manner,  the 
south-east  trade- winds  take  up  the  vapours  which  make  oar 
livers,  and  as  they  prevail  to  a  much  greater  extent  at  sea,  and 
have  exposed  to  their  action  ahout  twice  as  much  ocean  as  the 
north-east  trade- winds  have,  we  might  expect,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  more  rains  in  the  northern — and,  consequently,  more 
and  larger  rivers — than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  A  glance 
at  Plate  VIII.  will  show  how  very  much  larger  that  part  of 
the  ocean  over  which  the  south-east  trades  prevail  is  than  that 
where  the  north-east  trade-winds  blow.  This  estimate  as  to 
the  quantity  of  rain  in  the  two  hemispheres  is  one  which  is  not 
capable  of  verification  by  any  more  than  the  rudest  approxi- 
mations ;  for  the  greater  extent  of  south-east  trades  on  one  side, 
and  of  high  mountains  on  the  other,  must  each  of  necessity,  and 
independent  of  other  agents,  have  their  effects.  Nevertheless, 
this  estimate  gives  as  close  an  approximation  as  we  can  make  out 
from  our  data. 

295.  The  JRainy  Seasons^  how  caused. — The  calm  and  trade-wind 
r^ons  or  belts  move  up  and  down  the  earth,  annually,  in  latitude 
nearly  a  thousand  miles.  In  July  and  August,  the  zone  of  equa- 
torial calms  is  found  between  7^  north  and  1 2°  north  ;  sometimes 
higher ;  in  March  and  April,  between  latitude  5°  south  and  2° 
north.*  With  this  fact  and  these  points  of  view  before  us, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  it  is  that  we  have  a  rainy  season 
in  Oregon,  a  rainy  and  dry  season  in  California,  another  at 
Panama,  two  at  Bogota,  none  in  Peru,  and  one  in  Chili.  In 
Oregon  it  rains  every  month,  but  about  five  times  more  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  months.  The  winter  there  is  the 
summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  when  this  steam>engino 
(§  24)  is  working  with  the  greatest  pressure.  The  vapour  that 
is  taken  up  by  the  south-east  trades  is  borne  along  over  the 
region  of  north-east  trades  to  latitude  35^  or  40°  north,  where 
it  descends  and  appears  on  the  surface  with  the  south-west  wind» 
of  those  latitudes.    Driving  upon  the  highlands  of  the  continent, 

*  8ee  the  Tiade-wind  Ohart. 
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lids  vapour  is  condensed  and  precipitated,  daring  this  part  of  tlie 
year,  aJmoet  in  constant  showers,  and  to  the  depth  of  about 
thirty  inches  in  three  months. 

290.  2%e  Toimy  Moaons  of  Gtdifarma  and  Panama. — ^In  the  winter 
the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  approaches  the  equator.  This  whole 
system  of  zones,  Tiz.,  of  trades,  calms,  and  westerly  winds, 
follows  the  sun;  and  they  of  our  hemisphere  are  nearer  the 
equator  in  the  winter  and  spring  months  than  at  any  othez 
season.  The  south-west  winds  commence  at  this  season  to 
prevail  as  £u:  down  as  the  lower  part  of  California.  In  winter 
and  spring  the  land  in  California  is  cooler  than  the  sea  air,  and  is 
quite  cold  enough  to  extract  moisture  from  it.  But  in  summer 
and  autumn  the  land  is  the  wanner,  and  cannot  condense  the 
vapours  of  water  held  by  the  air.  So  the  same  cause  which 
made  it  rain  in  Oregon  now  makes  it  rain  in  California.  As  the 
sun  returns  to  the  north,  he  brings  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  and 
the  north-east  trades  along  with  him ;  and  now,  at  places  where, 
six  months  before,  the  south-west  winds  were  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  north-east  trades  are  found  to  blow.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  latitude  of  California.  The  prevailing  winds,  then,  in- 
stead of  going  from  a  warmer  to  a  cooler  climate,  as  before, 
are  going  the  opposite  way.  Consequently,  if,  under  thepe 
circumstances,  they  have  the  moisture  in  them  to  make  rains  o^ 
they  cannot  precipitate  it  Proof,  if  proof  were  wanting  that 
the  prevailing  winds  in  the  latitude  of  California  are  from  the 
westward,  is  obvious  to  all  who  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains 
or  ascend  the  Sierra  Madre.  In  the  pass  south  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  basin  those  west  winds  have  worn  away  the  hills  and 
polished  the  rock  by  their  ceaseless  abrasion  and  the  scouring 
effects  of  the  driving  sand.  Those  who  have  crossed  this  pass 
are  astonished  at  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  marks  there 
exhibited  of  its  oeoldqical  AGENaes.  Panama  is  in  the  region  of 
equatorial  calms.  This  belt  of  calms  travels  during  the  year, 
back  and  forth,  over  about  17°  of  latitude,  coming  farther  north 
in  the  summer,  where  it  tarries  for  several  months,  and  then 
returning  so  as  to  reach  its  extreme  southern  latitude  some  time 
in  March  or  April.  Where  these  calms  are  it  is  always  raining, 
and  the  chart*  shows  that  they  hang  over  the  latitude  of  Panama 
from  June  to  November  ;  consequently,  from  June  to  November 
is  the  rainy  season  at  Panama.  The  rest  of  the  year  that  place  in 
*  F»ri0  Trade-wind  Chart  (Mauiy'B  Wind  and  Current> 
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in  the  region  of  the  north-east  trades,  which  before  they  arrive 
there  have  to  cross  the  mountains  of  the  isthmus,  on  the  cool 
tops  of  which  they  deposit  their  moisture,  and  leave  Panama 
rainless  and  pleasant  until  the  sun  returns  north  with  the  belt  of 
equatorial  calms  after  him.  They  then  push  the  belt  of  north- 
east trades  &rther  to  the  north,  occupy  a  part  of  the  winter  zone, 
and  refresh  that  part  of  the  earth  with  summer  rains.  This  belt 
of  calms  moves  over  more  than  double  of  its  breadth,  and  nearly 
the  entire  motion  from  south  to  north  is  accomplished  generally 
in  two  months,  May  and  June.  Take  the  parallel  of  4^  north  as 
an  Ulnstration :  during  these  two  months  the  entire  belt  of  calms 
crosses  this  parallel,  and  then  leaves  it  in  the  region  of  the  south- 
east trades.  During  these  two  months  it  was  pouring  down  rain 
on  that  parallel.  After  the  calm  belt  passes  it  the  rains  cease, 
and  the  people  in  that  latitude  have  no  more  wet  weather  till  the 
fall,  when  the  belt  of  calms  recrosses  this  parallel  on  its  way 
to  the  south.  By  examining  the  '*  Trade-wind  Chart,"  it  may  be 
Been  what  the  latitudes  are  that  have  two  rainy  seasons,  and  that 
B<^ota  is  within  the  bi-rainy  latitudes. 

297.  The  Bainleas  Begums, — The  coast  of  Peru  is  within  the 
region  of  perpetual  south-east  trade-winds.  Though  the  Peru- 
Tian  shores  are  on  the  verge  of  the  great  South  Sea  boiler,  yet  it 
never  rains  there.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  south-east  trade- 
winds  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  first  strike  the  water  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Travelling  to  the  north-west,  they  blow  obliquely  across 
the  ocean  till  they  reach  the  coast  of  Brazil.  By  this  time  they 
are  heavily  laden  with  vapour,  which  they  continue  to  bear 
along  across  the  continent,  depositing  it  as  they  go,  and  supply^- 
ing  with  it  the  sources  of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata  and  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  Finally  they  reach  the  snow-capped 
Andes,  and  here  is  wrung  from  them  the  last  particle  of  moisture 
that  that  very  low  temperature  can  extract  Beaching  the  sum- 
mit of  that  range,  they  now  tumble  down  as  cool  and  dry  winds 
on  the  Pacific  slopes  beyond.  Meeting  with  no  evaporating 
surface,  and  with  no  temperature  colder  than  that  to  which  they 
were  subjected  on  the  mountain-tops,  they  reach  the  ocean 
before  they  again  become  charged  with  fresh  vapour,  and  be- 
fore, therefore,  they  have  any  which  the  Peruvian  climate  can 
extract.  The  last  they  had  to  spare  was  deposited  as  snow  on 
the  tops  of  the  Cordilleras,  to  feed  mountain  streams  under  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  irrigate  the  valleys  on  the  western  slopes. 
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Thus  we  see  how  the  top  of  the  Andes  becomes  the  reservoir 
from  which  are  supplied  the  rivers  of  Chili  and  Peru,     The 
other  rainless  or  almost  rainless  regions  are  the  western  coast  of 
Mexico,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  Asia»  North  America,  and  Australia. 
Now  study  the  geographical  features  of  the  country  surrounding 
those  regions ;  see  how  the  mountain  ranges  run ;  then  turn  to 
Plate  VI 11.  to  see  how  the  winds  blow,  and  where  the  souioea 
are  (§  276)  which  supply  them  with  vapours.     This  Plate  shows 
the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  only  at  sea ;   but»  knowing 
it  there,  we  may  infer  what  it  is  on  the  land.    Supposing  it  to 
prevail  on  the  land  as  it  generally  does  in  corresponding  latitudes 
at  sea,  then  the  Plate  will  suggest  readily  enough  how  the  winds 
that  blow  over  these  deserts  came  to  be  robbed  of  their  moisture, 
or,  rather,  to  have  so  much  of  it  taken  from  them  as  to  reduce 
their  dew-point  below  the  Desert  temperature ;   for  the  cur  cam 
never  depotit  its  moUture  when  its  temperature  is  higher  ihan  its  deuH 
poini.     We  liave  a  rainless  region  about  the  Bed  Sea,  because 
the  Red  Sea,  for  the  most  part,  lies  within  the  north-east  trade* 
wind  region ;  and  these  winds,  when  they  reach  that  region,  are 
dry  winds,  for  they  have  as  yet,  in  their  course,  crossed  no  wide 
sheets  of  water  from  which  they  could  take  up  a  supply  of 
vapour.     Most  of  New  Holland  lies  within  the  south-east  trade- 
wind  region ;  so  does  most  of  intertropical  South  America.     But 
intertropical  South  America  is  the  land  pf  showers.    The  largest 
rivers  and  most  copiously  watered  country  in  the  world  are  to 
be  found  there,  whereas  almost  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case  in 
Australia.     Whence  this  difference  ?    Examine  the  direction  of 
the  winds  with  regard  to  the  shore-line  of  these  two  regions, 
and  the  explanation  will  at  once  be  suggested.     In  Australia — 
east  coast — ^the  shore-line  is  stretched  out  in  the  direction  of  tho 
trades;   in  South  America — east  coast — it  is  perpendicular  to 
their  dii^ction.     In  Aiistralia  they  fringe  this  shore  only  with 
their  vapour ;  thus  that  thirsty  land  is  so  stinted  with  showers 
that  the  trees  cannot  afford  to  spread  their  leaves  out  to  the  sun, 
for  it  evaporates  all  the  moisture  from  them ;  their  vegetable 
instincts  teach  them  to  turn  their  edges  to  his  rays.    In  inter- 
tropical South  America  the  trade-winds  blow  perpendicularly 
upon  the  shore,  penetrating  the  very  heart  of  the  country  with 
their  moisture.     Here  the  leaves,  measuring  many  feet  square — 
as  the  plantain,  &q. — turn  their  broad  sides  up  to  the  sun,  and 
oourt  his  rays. 
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298.  T%e  ramy  side  of  wunmUiiTu, —  Why  there  is  more  rcdn  on 
one  side  of  a  mountain  than  on  the  other, — AVe  may  now,  from  what 
lia^  been  said.  Bee  why  the  Andes  and  all  other  mountains  which 
lie  athwart  the  course  of  the  winds  have  a  dry  and  a  rainy  side, 
and  how  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  latitude  determine  which 
is  the  rainy  and  which  the  dry  side.  Thus,  let  us  take  the 
BOitthem  coast  of  Chili  for.  illustration.  In  our  summer-time, 
^when  the  sun  comes  north,  and  drags  after  him  the  belts  of  per- 
petual winds  and  calms,  that  coast  is  left  within  the  regions  of 
the  north-west  winds — ^the  winds  that  are  counter  to  the  south- 
east trades — which,  cooled  by  the  winter  temperature  of  the 
highlands  of  Chili,  deposit  their  moisture  copiously.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  the  most  of  Chili  is  in  the  region  of  the 
south-east  trades,  and  the  same  causes  which  operate  in  Cali- 
fornia to  prevent  rain  there,  operate  in  Chili  ;  only  the  dry 
fieason  in  one  place  is  the  rainy  season  of  the  other.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  weather  side  of  all  such  mountains  as  the  Andes  is 
the  wet  side,  and  the  lee  side  the  dry.  The  same  phenomenon, 
from  a  like  cause,  is  repeated  in  intertropical  India,  only  in  that 
country  each  side  of  the  mountain  is  made  alternately  the  wet 
and  the  dry  side  by  a  change  in  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
wind.  Plate  VIII.  shows  India  to  be  in  one  of  the  monsoon 
r^ons :  it  is  the  most  famous  of  them  all.  From  October  to 
Apnl  the  north-east  trades  prevail.  They  evaporate  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  water  enough  to  feed  with  rains,  during  this 
season,  the  western  shores  of  this  bay  and  the  Ghauts  range  of 
mountains.  This  range  holds  the  relation  to  these  winds  that 
the  Andes  of  Peru  (§297)  hold  to'  the  south-east  trades  ;  it  first 
cools  and  then  relieves  them  of  their  moisture,  and  they  tumble 
down  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ghauts,  Peruvian-like,  cool, 
rainless,  and  dry ;  wherefore  that  narrow  strip  of  country  be- 
tween the  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  Sea  would,  like  that  in  FeiTi 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  remain  without  rain  for 
ever,  were  it  not  for  other  agents  which  are  at  work  about  India 
and  not  about  Peru.  The  work  of  the  agents  to  which  I  allude 
is  felt  in  the  monsoons,  and  these  prevail  in  India  and  not  in 
Peru.  After  the  north-east  trades  have  blown  out  their  season, 
which  in  India  ends  in  April,  the  great  arid  plains  of  Central 
Asia,  of  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia  become  heated  up ;  they 
rarefy  the  air  of  the  north-east  trades,  and  cause  it  to  ascend. 
This  rarefaction  and  ascent,  by  their  demand  for  an  indraught, 
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are  felt  by  the  air  whioh  the  south-east  trade-winds  bring  to  the 
equatorial  Doldrums  of  the  Indian  Ocean :   it  rushes  over  into 
the  northern  hemisphere  to  supply  tlie  upward  draught  from  the 
heated  plains  as  the  south-west  monsoons.     The  forces  of  diurnal 
rotation  assist  (§  113)  to  give  these  winds  their  westing.     Thus 
the  south-east  trades,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  are 
converted,  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  into  south- 
west monsoons.     These,  then,  come  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Sea  of  Arabia  loaded  with  moisture,  and,  striking  with  it  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  Ghauts,  precipitate  upon  that  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  this  range  and  the  Arabian  Sea  an  amount 
of  water  that  is  truly  astonishing.     Here,  then,  are  not  only  the 
conditions  for  causing  more  rain,  now  on  the  west,  now  on  the 
east  side  of  this  mountain  range,  but  the  conditions  also  for  the 
most  copious  precipitation.     Accordingly,  when  we  come  to 
consult  rain  gauges,  and  to  ask  meteorological  observers  in 
India  about  the  fall  of  ndn,  they  tell  us  that  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Ghauts  it  sometimes  reaches  the  enormous  depth  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  one  day.*     Were  the  Andes  stretched 
along  the  eastern  instead  of  the  western  coast  of  America,  we 
should  have  an  amount  of  precipitation  on  their  eastern  slopes 
that  woidd  be  truly  astonishing ;   for  the  water  which  the  Ama- 
sson  and  the  other  majestic  streams  of  South  America  return  to 
the  ocean  woidd  still  be  precipitated  between  the  sea-shore  and 
the  crest  of  these  mountains.    These  winds  of  India  then  con- 
tinue their  course  to  the  Himalaya  range  as  high  winds.     In 
crossing  this  range,  they  are  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature 
than  that  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  crossing  the  Ghauts. 
Here  they  drop  more  of  their  moisture  in  the  shape  of  snow  and 
rain,  and  then  pass  over  into  the  thirsty  lands  beyond  with 
scarcely  enough  vapour  in  them  to  make  even  a  cloud.     Thence 
they  ascend  into  the  upper  air,  there  to  become  counter-currents 
in  the  general  s^^stem  of  atmospherical  circulation.     By  studying 
Plate  YIII.,  v^here  the  rainless  regions  and  inland  basins,  as 
well  as  the  course  of  the  prevailing  winds,  are  shown,  these 
facts  will  become  obvious. 

299.  The  regions  of  greateH  precipitation — Cherraponjie  and 
Patagonia. — We  shall  now  be  enabled  to  determine,  if  the 
views  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  pressnt  be  correct, 
what    parts   of  the    earth   are  subject    to    the    gi-eatest   fall 

*  Keith  Juhiutoti, 
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of  TBiii.  They  should  be  on  the  slopes  of  those  motuitaixip 
which  the  trade-winds  or  monsoons  first  strike  after  hav- 
ing blown  across  an  extensive  tract  of  ocean.  The  more 
abrupt  the  elevation,  and  the  shorter  the  distance  between  the 
mountain  top  and  the  ocean  r§  298),  the  greater  the  amount  of 
precipitation.  If^  therefore,  we  commence  at  the  parallel  of 
about  30^  north  in  tne  i'acific,  where  the  north-east  trade-winds 
first  strike  that  ocean,  and  trace  them  through  their  circuits  till 
thej  first  meet  high  land,  we  ought  to  find  such  a  place  of  heavy 
rains.  Commencing  at  this  parallel  of  30°,  therefore,  in  the 
North  Pacific,  and  tracing  thence  the  course  of  the  north-east 
trade-winds,  we  shall  find  that  they  blow  thence,  and  reach  the 
T^on  of  equatorial  calms  near  the  Caroline  Islands.  Here  they 
rise  up ;  but,  instead  of  pursuing  the  same  course  in  the  upper 
stratum  of  winds  through  the  southern  hemisphere,  they,  in 
consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  (§  207),  are  made  to 
take  a  south-east  course.  They  keep  in  this  upper  stratum 
until  they  reach  the  calms  of  Capricorn,  between  the  parallels  of 
SQP  and  40^,  after  which  they  become  the  prevailing  north-west 
winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  correspond  to  the 
south-west  of  the  northern.  Continuiug  on  to  the  south-east, 
they  ai'e  now  the  surface  winds ;  they  are  going  from  warmer  to 
cooler  latitudes;  they  become  as  the  wet  sponge  (§  292),  and  are 
abruptly  intercepted  by  the  Andes  of  Patagonia,  whose  cold 
summit  compresses  them,  and  with  its  low  dew-point  squeezes 
the  water  out  of  them.  Captain  King  found  the  astonishing  fall 
of  water  here  of  nearly  thirteen  feet  (one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
inches)  in  forty-one  days;  and  Mr.  Darwin  reports  that  the 
surfieuse  water  of  the  sea  along  tJiis  part  of  the  South  American 
coast  is  sometimes  quite  fresh,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls.  A  similar  rain-fall  occurs  on  the  sides  of  Cherra- 
ponjie,  a  mountain  in  India.  Colonel  Sykes  reports  a  fall  there 
during  the  south-west  monsoons  of  60  bi  inches.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  86  fe^  during  the  year ;  but  King's  Patagonia  rain-fall  is 
at  the  rate  of  114  feet  during  the  same  period.  Cherraponjie  is 
not  so  near  the  coast  as  the  Patagonia  range,  and  the  monsoons 
lose  moisture  before  they  reach  it.  We  ought  to  expect  a  con-e- 
sponding  rainy  region  to  be  found  to  the  north  of  Oregon  ;  but 
there  the  mountains  are  not  so  high,  the  obstruction  to  the 
south-west  winds  is  not  so  abrupt,  the  highlands  are  farther 
from  the  coast,  and  the  air  which  these  winds  cany  in  their 
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circulation  to  that  part  of  the  coast,  though  it  he  as  heavily 
charged  with  moisture  as  at  Patagonia,  has  a  greater  extent  of 
conntiy  over  which  to  deposit  its  rain,  and,  consequently,  the 
&11  to  the  square  inch  will  not  he  as  great.  In  like  manner,  wo 
shonld  he  enahled  to  say  in  what  part  of  the  world  the  most 
eqnahle  climates  are  to  he  found.  They  are  to  he  found  in  the 
equatorial  calms,  where  the  north-east  and  south-east  trades 
meet  fresh  from  the  ocean,  and  keep  the  temperature  uniform 
under  a  canopy  of  perpetual  clouds. 

300.  Amount  of  evaporation  greated  from  (he  Indian  Ocean. — 
The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  on  the  entire  surface  of 
the  earth  is  estimated  at  about  five  feet  To  evaporate  water 
enough  annually  from  the  ocean  to  cover  the  earth,  on 
the  average,  five  feet  deep  with  rain ;  to  transport  it  from  one 
zone  to  another;  and  to  precipitate  it  in  the  right  places, 
at  suitable  times,  and  in  the  proportions  due,  is  one  of 
the  offices  of  the  grand  atmospherical  machine.  All  this  evapo- 
ration, however,  does  not  take  place  from  the  sea,  for  the  water 
that  falls  on  the  land  is  re-evaporated  from  the  land  again  and 
again.  But  in  the  first  instance  it  is  evaporated  principally 
from  the  torrid  zone.  Supposing  it  all  to  be  evaporated  thenoe, 
we  shall  have,  encircling  the  earth,  a  belt  of  ocean  three 
thousand  miles  in  breadth,  from  which  this  atmosphere  hoists  up 
a  layer  of  water  annually  sixteen  feet  in  depth*  And  to  hoist 
up  as  high  as  the  clouds,  and  lower  down  again  all  the  water  in 
a  lake  sixteen  feet  deep,  and  three  thousand  miles  broad,  and 
twenty-four  thousand  long,  is  the  yearly  business  of  this  in- 
visible machinery.  AVhat  a  powerful  engine  is  the  atmosphere ! 
and  how  nicely  adjusted  must  be  all  the  cogs,  and  wheels,  and 
springs,  and  compeMoiions  of  this  exquisite  piece  of  machinery, 
that  it  never  wears  out  nor  breaks  down,  nor  fails  to  do  its  work 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way !  The  abstract  logs  at  the 
Observatory  in  AVashington  show  that  the  water  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  warmer  than  that  of  any  other  sea ;  therefore  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  evaporation  from  it  is  also  greater.  The  North 
Indian  Ocean  contains  about  4,500,000  square  miles,  while  its 
Asiatic  water-shed  contains  an  area  of  2,500,000.  Supposing  all 
the  rivers  of  this  water-shed  to  discharge  annually  into  the  sea  four 
times  as  much  water  as  the  Mississippi  (§  274)  discharges  into  the 
Gulf,  we  shall  have  annually  on  the  average  an  effective  evaporatiozi 
(i  282)  from  the  North  Indian  Ocean  of  6.0  inches,  or  0.0165  per  day. 
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801.  The  rivers  of  India,  and  the  measure  of  the  effective  evaporor 
istmfrom  thai  ocean, — The  rivers  of  India  are  fed  by  the  monsoons, 
which  have  to  do  their  work  of  distributing  their  moisture  in 
about  three  months.  Thus  we  obtain  0.065  inch  as  the  average 
daily  rate  of  effective  (§  282)  evaporation  from  the  warm  waters 
of  this  ocean.  If  it  were  all  rained  down  upon  India,  it  would 
give  it  a  drainage  which  would  require  rivers  having  sixteen 
times  the  capacity  of  the  Mississippi  to  discharge.  Neveithe- 
less,  the  evaporation  from  the  North  Indian  Ocean  required  for 
such  a  flood  is  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  daily  throughout 
the  year.*  Availing  myself  of  the  liest  lights — dim  at  best — as 
to  the  total  amount  of  evaporation  that  annually  takes  place  in 
the  trade-wind  rc^on  generally  ai  sea,  I  estimate  that  it  does  not 
exceed  four  feet. 

302.  Physical  adju^menis. — We  see  the  light  breaking  in  upon 
n&y  for  we  now  begin  to  perceive  why  it  is  that  the  proportions 
between  the  laud  and  water  were  made  as  we  find  them  in 
nature.  If  there  had  been  more  water  and  less  land,  we  should 
have  had  more  rain,  and  vice  versa ;  and  then  climates  would 
have  been  different  from  what  they  are  now,  and  the  inhabitantn, 
neither  animal  nor  vegetable,  wuuld  not  have  been  as  they  are. 
And  as  they  are,  that  wise  Being  who,  in  his  kind  providence, 
so  watches  over  and  regards  the  things  of  this  world  that  he 
takes  note  of  the  sparrow's  fall,  and  numbers  the  very  haira  of 
our  head,  doubtless  designed  them  to  be.  The  mind  is  delighted, 
and  the  imagination  charmed,  by  contemplating  the  physical 
arrangements  of  the  earth  from  such  points  of  view  as  this  is 
which  we  now  have  before  us  ;  from  it  the  sea,  and  the  air,  and 
the  land,  appear  each  as  a  part  of  that  grand  machinery  upon 
which  the  well-being  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  sea,  and 

*  In  his  annual  report  of  the  Society  {TranKuiiom  of  the  Bombay  Geogra- 
pkieal  SoeUty  from  May,  1849,  to  August*  1850,  vol.  ix.„  the  late  Dr.  Buist, 
the  secretary,  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Blr.  Laidly,  the  evaporation  at  Gal- 
cntta  to  be  **  about  fifteen  feet  annually ;  that  between  the  Cape  and  Calcutta 
it  averages,  in  October  and  November,  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch  daily ; 
between  10^  and  20°  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  it  was  found  to  exceed  an  inch 
daily.  Snppodng  this  to  be  double  the  average  throughout  tlie  year,  we 
ehoald,'*  continues  the  doctor,  **  have  eighteen  feet  of  evaporation  annually. ' 
All  the  heat  received'  by  the  Intertropical  seas  from  the  sun .  annually  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  convert  into  vapour  a  layer  of  water  from  tlicm  sixteen 
feet  deep.  It  is  tiiese  observations  as  to  the  rate  of  evaporation  on  shore  that 
ba70  led  ^§  280;  to  such  extravagant  estimates  as  to  the  rate  at  sea. 
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air  depends ;  and  which,  in  the  beautiful  adaptations  that  we 
are  endeavouring  to  point  out,  affords  new  and  striking  eridenoe 
that  thej  all  have  their  origin  in  one  (xnniscient  idea,  just 
as  the  different  parts  of  a  watch  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
constructed  and  arranged  according  to  one  human  design.  In 
some  parts  of  the  earth  the  precipitation  is  gp-eater  than  the 
evaporation :  thus  the  amount  of  water  borne  down  by  every 
river  that  runs  into  the  isea  (§  270)  may  be  considered  as  the 
excess  of  the  precipitation  over  the  evaporation  that  takes  place 
in  the  valley  drained  by  that  river.  In  other  parts  of  the  earth 
the  evaporation  and  precipitation  are  exactly  equal,  as  in  those 
inland  basins  such  as  that  in  which  the  city  of  Mexico,  Lake 
Titicaca,  tho  Caspian  Sea,  etc.,  etc.,  are  situated,  which  basins 
have  no  ocean  drainage.  If  more  rain  fell  in  the  valley  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  than  is  evaporated  from  it,  that  sea  would  finally 
get  fiiU  and  overflow  the  whole  of  that  great  basin.  If  less  fell 
than  is  evaporated  from  it  again,  then  that  sea,  in  the  course  of 
time,  would  dry  up,  and  plants  and  animals  there  would  all 
perish  for  the  want  of  water.  In  the  sheets  of  water  which  we 
find  distributed  over  that  and  eveiy  other  inhabitable  inland 
basin,  we  see  reservoirs  or  evaporating  surfaces  just  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  that  degree  of  moisture  which  is  best  adapted 
to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  and  animals  that  people  such 
basins.  In  other  parts  of  the  earth  still,  we  find  places,  as  the 
Desert  of  Sahara,  in  which  neither  evaporation  nor  precipitation 
takes  place,  and  in  which  we  find  neither  plant  nor  animal  to  fit 
the  laud  for  man's  use. 

303.  AdaptaJdoM — tiieir  heauHei  and  sMtmiiy. — In  contem- 
plating the  system  of  terrestrial  adaptations,  these  researches 
teach'  one  to  regard  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  great 
deserts  of  the  earth  as  the  astronomer  does  the  counterpoises 
to  his  telescope — ^though  they  be  mere  dead  weights,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  make  the  balance  complete,  the 
adjustment  of  his  machine  perfect.  These  counterpoises  give 
ease  to  the  motions,  stability  to  the  performance,  and  accuracy 
to  the  workings  of  the  instrument.  They  are  *'  compen$ation8,** 
Whenever  I  turn  to  contemplate  the  works  of  nature,  I  am 
struck  with  the  admirable  system  of  compensation,  with  the 
beauty  and  nicety  with  which  eveiy  department  is  adjusted, 
adapted,  and  regulated  according  to  the  others :  things  and 
principles  are  meted  out  in  directions    apparently  the  most 
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opposite,  but  in  proportions  so  exactly  balanced  that  results  the 
most  harmonious  are  produced.  It  is  by  the  action  of  opposite 
and  compensating  forces  that  the  earth  is  kept  in  its  orbit,  and 
the  stars  are  held  suspended  in  the  azure  vault  of  heaven ;  and 
these  forces  are  so  exquisitely  adjusted,  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
thousand  years,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  every  star  in 
the  firmament,  is  found  to  oome  and  twinkle  in  its  proper  place 
at  the  proper  moment.  Nay,  philosophy  teaches  us  that  when 
the  litde  snowdrop — ^which  in  our  garden  walks  we  see  raising 
its  bead  at  **  the  singing  of  birds,"  to  remind  us  that  *•  the  winter 
is  passed  and  gone" — was  created,  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth, 
from,  pole  to  pole,  and  from  circumference  to  centre,  must  have 
been  taken  into  account  and  weighed,  in  order  that  the  proper 
degree  of  strength  might  be  given  to  its  tiny  fibres.  Botanists 
t«ll  us  that  the  constitution  of  this  plant  is  such  as  to  require 
that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  growth,  the  stalk  should  bend,  and 
the  flower  should  bow  its  head,  that  an  operation  may  take  place 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  herb  should  produce  seed 
after  its  kind :  and  that,  after  this  fecundation,  its  vegetable 
health  requires  that  it  should  lift  its  head  again  and  stand  erect. 
Now,  if  the  mass  of  the  earth  had  been  greater  or  less,  the  force 
of  gravity  would  have  been  different ;  in  that  oase,  the  strength 
of  fibre  in  the  snowdrop,  as  it  is,  would  have  been  too  much  or 
too  little ;  the  plant  could  not  bow  or  raise  its  head  at  the  right 
time,  fecimdation  could  not  take  place,  and  its  family  would 
have  become  extinct  with  the  first  individual  that  was  planted, 
because  its  *^  seed  "  would  not  have  been  *'  in  itself,"  and  there 
fore  could  not  have  reproduced  itself,  and  its  creation  would 
have  been  a  failure.  Now,  if  we  see  such  a  perfect  adaptation, 
such  exquisite  adjustment  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  smallest 
flowers  of  the  field,  how  much  more  may  we  not  expect  **  com 
pensation"  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean,  upon  the  right 
adjustment  and  due  performance  of  which  depends  not  only  the 
life  of  that  plant,  but  the  well-being  of  every  individual  that  is 
found  in  the  entire  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  of  the  world  ? 
When  the  east  winds  blow  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for  a  little 
while,  they  bring  us  air  saturated  with  moisture  fiom  the  Gull 
Stream,  and  we  complain  of  the  sultr3%  oppressive,  heavy  atmo 
sphere;  the  invalid  grows  worse,  and  the  well  man  feels  ill, 
because,  when  he  takes  this  atmosphere  into  his  lungs,  it  is 
already  so  chained  with  moisture  that  it  cannot  take  up  and 
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carry  off  that  which  encumbers  his  longs,  and  which  nature  hab 
caused  his  blood  to  bring  and  leave  there,  that  respiration  maj 
take  up  and  carry  off.  At  other  times  the  air  is  dry  and  hot;  he 
feels  that  it  is  conveying  off  matter  from  the  lungs  too  fast ;  he 
realizes  the  idea  that  it  is  consuming  him,  and  he  calls  the 
sensation  burning.  Therefore,  in  considering  the  general  laws 
which  govern  the  physical  agents  of  the  universe,  and  wliich 
regulate  them  in  the  due  performance  of  their  ofiQces,  I  have  felt 
myself  constrained  to  set  out  with  the  assumption  that,  if  the 
atmosphere  had  had  a  greater  or  less  capacity  for  moisture,  or  if 
the  proportion  of  land  and  water  had  been  different — ^if  the 
earth,  air,  and  water  had  not  been  in  exact  counterpoise — the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  would 
have  varied  from  their  present  state.  But  God,  for  reasons 
which  man  may  never  know,  chose  to  make  those  kingdoms 
what  they  are ;  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary,  in  his  judg* 
ment,  to  establish  the  proportions  between  the  land  and  water, 
and  the  desert,  just  as  they  are,  and  to  make  the  capacity  of  the 
air  to  circulate  heat  and  moisture  just  what  it  is,  and  to  have  it 
to  do  all  its  work  in  obedience  to  law  and  in  subservience  to 
order.  If  it  were  not  so,  why  was  power  given  to  ihe  winds  to 
lift  up  and  transport  moisture,  and  to  feed  the  plants  with 
nourishment?  or  why  was  the  property  given  to  the  sea  by 
wliich  its  waters  may  become  first  vapour,  and  then  fruitful 
showers  or  gentle  dews?  If  the  proportions  and  properties 
of  land,  sea,  and  air  were  not  adjusted  according  to  the  reci- 
procal capacities  of  all  to  perform  the  functions  required  of  each, 
why  should  we  be  told  that  He  '^  measured  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  comprehended  the  dust  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ?" 
Why  did  he  span  the  heavens  but  that  he  might  mete  out  the 
atmosphere  in  exact  proportion  to  all  the  rest,  and  impart  to  it 
those  properties  and  powers  which  it  was  necessary  for  it  to 
have,  in  order  that  it  might  perform  all  those  offices  and  duties 
for  which  he  designed  it  ?  Harmonious  in  their  action,  the  air 
and  sea  are  obedient  to  law  and  subject  to  order  in  all  their 
movements ;  when  we  consult  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
manifold  and  marvellous  offices,  they  teach  us  lessons  concern- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  deep,  the  mysteries  of  the  sky,  the  great- 
ness, and  the  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  which  make 
tts  wiser  and  better  men.    The  investigations  into  ihe  broad- 
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ling  circle  of  phenomena  connected  with  the  winds  of 
heaven  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  ard  second  to  none  for  the 
good  which  they  do  and  for  the  lessons  which  they  teach.  The 
astronomer  is.  said  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  sky;  but 
does  not  the  right-^minded  mariner,  who  looks  aloft  as  he  ponders 
over  these  things,  hear  his  voice  in  every  wave  of  the  sea  that 
**  claps  its  hands,"  and  feel  his  presence  in  every  breeze  that 
blows? 


CHAPTEB  VI. 

§  311-332. — ^RED  FOGS  AND  SEA  BREEZES. 

311.  The  aUematumt  of  land  cmd  sea  hreezeg.-^ThQ  inhabitants  of 
the  sea-shore  in  tropical  cotmtriea  wait  every  morning  with 
impatience  the  coming  of  the  sea  breeze.  It  usually  sets  in 
about  ten  o'clock.  Then  the  sultry  heat  of  the  oppressive  morn- 
ing is  dissipated,  and  there  is  a  delightful  freshness  in  the  air 
which  seems  to  give  new  life  to  all  for  their  daily  labours. 
About  sunset  there  is  again  another  calm.  The  sea  breeze  is 
now  done,  and  in  a  short  time  the  land  breeze  sets  in.  This 
alternation  of  the  land  and  sea  breeze — a  wind  from  the  sea  by 
day  and  from  the  land  by  night— is  so  regular  in  intertropical 
countries,  that  they  are  looked  for  by  the  people  with  as  much 
confidence  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

312.  Theaea  breeze  at  Valparaieo, — In  extra-tropical  countries, 
especially  those  on  the  polar  side  of  the  trade-winds,  this  pheno- 
menon is  presented  only  in  summer  and  fall,  when  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  the  requisite  degree  of 
atmospherical  rare&ction  over  the  land,  lliis  depends  in  a 
measure,  also,  upon  the  character  of  the  land  upon  which  the  sea 
breeze  blows ;  for  when  the  surface  is  arid  and  the  soil  barren, 
the  heating  power  of  the  sun  is  exerted  with  most  effect  in 
such  cases  the  sea  breeze  amounts  to  a  gale  of  wind.  In  the 
summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere  the  sea  breeze  is  more  power- 
fully developed  at  Valparaiso  than  at  any  other  place  to  which 
my  services  afloat  have  led  me.  Here  regularly  in  the  after- 
noon,  at  this  season,  the  sea  breeze  blows  furiously;  pebbles 
are  torn  up  from  the  walks  and  whirled  about  the  streets ; 
people  seek  shelter ;  the  Almendral  is  deserted,  business  inter- 
rupted, and  all  communication  from  the  shipping  to  the  shove  is 
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cnt  off.  Suddenly  the  winds  and  the  sea,  as  if  they  had  again 
heard  the  voice  of  lehoke,  are  hushed,  and  there  is  a  great 
calm. 

313.  The  caiilra<{.~The  lull  that  follows  is  delightfol.  The 
sky  is  without  a  doud;  the  atmosphere  is  transparency  itself; 
the  Andes  seem  to  draw  near ;  the  climate,  always  mild  and  soft, , 
becomes  now  doubly  sweet  by  the  contrast.  The  evening  in- 
vites abroad,  and  the  population  sally  forth — the  ladies  in  ball 
costume,  for  now  there  is  not  wind  enough  to  disarrange  the 
lightest  curl.  In  the  southern  summer  this  change  takes  place 
day  after  day  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  yet  the  calm 
always  seems  to  surprise,  and  to  come  before  one  has  time  to 
realize  that  the  furious  sea  wind  could  so  soon  be  hushed.  Pre- 
sently the  stars  begin  to  peep  out,  timidly  at  first,  as  if  to  see 
whether  the  elements  here  below  had  ceased  their  strife,  and  if 
the  scene  on  earth  be  such  as  they,  from  their  bright  spheres 
aloft,  may  shed  their  sweet  influences  upon.  Sirius^  or  that 
blazing  world  ri  Argus,  may  be  the  first  watcher  to  send  down  a 
feeble  ray  ;  then  follow  another  and  another,  all  smiling  meekly ; 
but  presently,  in  the  short  twilight  of  the  latitude,  the  bright 
leaders  of  the  stany  host  blaze  forth  in  all  their  glory,  and  the 
sky  is  decked  and  spangled  with  superb  brilliants.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  fitster  than  the  admiring  gazer  can  tell, 
the  stars  seem  to  leap  out  &om  their  hiding-places.  By  invisible 
hands,  and  in  quick  sucoession,  the  constellations  are  hung  out ; 
but  first  of  all,  and  with  dazzling  glory,  in  the  azure  depths  of 
space  appears  the  Great  Southern  Cross.  That  shining  symbol 
lends  a  holy  grandeur  to  the  scene,  making  it  still  more  impres- 
sive. Alone  in  the  night-watch,  afiker  the  sea  breeze  has  sunk  to 
rest,  I  have  stood  on  the  deck  under  those  beautiful  skies  gazing, 
admiring,  rapt.  I  have  seen  there,  above  the  horizon  at  once, 
and  shining  with  a  splendour  unknown  to  these  latitudes,  every 
star  of  the  first  magnitude — save  only  six — that  is  contained  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  100  principal  fixed  stars  of  astronomers. 
There  lies  the  city  on  the  sea-shore  wrapped  in  sleep.  The  sky 
looks  solid,  like  a  vault  of  steel  set  with  diamonds.  The  stilJness 
below  is  in  harmony  with  the  silence  above,  and  one  almost  fears 
to  speak,  lest  the  harsh  sound  of  the  human  voice,  reverberating 
through  those  vaulted  **  chambers  of  the  south,"  should  wake  up 
echo,  and  drown  the  music  that  fills  the  soul.  On  looking  aloft, 
the  first  emotion  gives  birth  to  a  homeward  thought :  bright  and 
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loTely  as  tbey  are,  those,  to  northern  sons,  are  not  the  stars  nor 

the  skies  of  &therlsmd.     Alpha  Lyrae,  with  his  pure  white  light, 

has  gone  from  the  zenith,  and  only  appears  for  one  short  hour 

aboT-e  the  top  of  the  northern  hills.     Polaris  and  the  Great  Bear 

have  ceased  to  watoh  from  their  posts;  they  are  away  down 

below  the  horizon.     But,  glancing  the  eye  above  and  around, 

you  are  dazzled  with  the  splendours  of  the  firmament.     The 

moon  and  the  planets  stand  out  from  it ;  they  do  not  seem  to 

touch  the  blue  vault  in  which  the  stars  are  set.     The  Southern 

Cross  is  just  about  to  cidminate.     Climbing  up  in  the  east  are 

the  Centaurs,  Spica,  Bootes,  and  Antares,  with  his  lovely  little 

companion,  which  only  the  best  telescopes  have  power  to  unveil. 

These  are  all  bright  particular  stars,  differing  from  one  another 

in  colour  as  they  do  in  gloiy.     At  the  same  time,  the  western 

aky  is  glorious  with  its  brilliants  too.     Orion  is  there,  just  about 

to  march  down  into  the  sea;   but  Canopus  and  Sirius,  with 

Castor  and  his  twin-brother,  and  Procyon,  17  Argus,  and  Eegulus 

— these  are  high  up  in  their  course ;  they  look  down  with  great 

splendour,  smiling  peacefully  as  they  precede  the  Southern  Cross 

on  its  western  way.    And  yonder,  farther  still,  away  to  the 

south,  float  the  Magellanic  clouds,  and  the  *'  Coal  Sacks  " — those 

mysterious,  dark  spots  in  the  sky,  which  seem  as  though  it  had 

been  rent,  and  these  were  holes  in  the  "  azure  robe  of  night/* 

looking  out  in  the  starless,  empty,  black  abyss  beyond.     One 

who  has  never  watched  the  southern  sky  in  the  stillness  of  the 

night,  after  the  sea  breeze  with  its  turmoil  is  done,  can  have  no 

idea  of  its  grandeur,  beauty,  and  loveliness. 

314.  Land  and  tea  breezes  along  the  shores  of  inierircpical  coun- 
fries, — ^Within  the  tropics,  however,  the  land  and  sea  breezes  are 
more  gentle,  and,  though  the  night  scenes  there  are  not  so  sug- 
gestive as  those  just  described,  yet  they  are  exceedingly  delight- 
ful and  altogether  lovely,  llie  oppressive  heat  of  the  snn  and 
the  climate  of  the  sea-shore  is  mitigated  and  made  both  refiesh- 
ing  and  healthful  by  the  alternation  of  those  winds  which  in- 
variably come  from  the  coolest  place— the  sea,  which  is  the 
cooler  by  day,  and  the  land,  which  is  the  cooler  by  night. 
About  ten  in  the  morning  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  played  upon 
the  land  with  sufficient  intensity  to  raise  its  temperature  above 
that  of  the  water.  A  portion  of  this  heat,  being  imparted  to  the 
superincumbent  air,  causes  it  to  rise,  when  the  air,  first  from 
the  beach,  then  from  the  sea,  to  the  distance  of  several  miles. 
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begins  to  flow  in  with  a  most  delightful  and  invigorating  fresh- 
ness. 

315.  Cause  of  land  and  $ea  breezes, — When  a  Are  is  kindled  on 
the  hearth,  we  may,  if  we  will  observe  the  moats  floating  in  tbo 
room,  see  that  those  nearest  to  the  chimney  are  the  first  to  feel 
the  draught  and  to  obey  it — ^they  are  drawn  into  the  blaze.  The 
circle  of  inflowing  air  is  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  is  scarcely 
perceived  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  room.  Now  the  land  is  the 
hearth,  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  fire,  and  the  sea,  with  its  cool  and 
calm  air,  ihe  room ;  and  thus  we  have  at  our  firesides  the  sea 
breeze  in  miniature.  When  the  sun  goes  down  the  fire  ceases ; 
then  the  dry  land  commences  to  give  off  its  surplus  heat  by  radi- 
ation, so  that  by  dew-fall  it  and  the  air  above  it  are  cooled  below 
the  sea  temperature.  The  atmosphere  on  the  land  thus  becomes 
heavier  than  on  the  sea,  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  wind  sea- 
ward which  we  call  the  land  breeze. 

316.  Lieut,  Jansen  on  the  land  and  sea  breezes  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
fdago. — "  A  long  residence  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  investigations  of 
the  Observatory  at  Washington  have  not  extended,  has  given 
me,"  says  Jansen,*  in  his  Appendix,  to  the  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Sea,  '*  the  opportunit}'^  of  studying  the  phenomena  which 
there  occur  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  these  phenomena  my  at- 
tention was,  in  the  first  place,  directed.  I  was  involuntarily  led 
from  one  resesjch  to  another,  and  it  is  the  result  of  these  investi- 
gations to  which  I  would  modestly  give  a  place  at  the  conclusion 
of  Maury's  Ph^^sical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  with  the  hope  that 
these  first-fruits  of  the  log-books  of  the  Netherlands  may  be 
speedily  followed  by  more  and  better.  Upon  the  northern  coast 
of  Java,  the  phenomenon  of  daily  land  and  sea  breezes  is  finely 

*  I  have  been  assisted  in  my  Investigations  into  these  phenomena  of  the  sea 
bj  many  thinking  minds ;  among  those  whose  debtor  I  am  stands  first  and 
foremost  the  clear  head  and  warm  heart  of  a  foreign  officer,  Lieutenant  Marin 
jTanson,  of  the  Patch  Navy,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend.  He  has 
served  many  years  in  the  East  Indies,  and  has  enriched  my  hnmble  contribu- 
tions to  the  ** Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea'*  with  contributiont)  from  the 
store-house  of  his  khowledge,  set  off  and  presented  in  many  fine  pictures,  and 
has  appended  them  to  a  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  the 
Dutch  language.  He  has  added  a  chapter  on  the  land  and  sea  breexee; 
another  on  the  changing  of  the  monsoons  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago :  he 
has  also  extended  liis  remarks  to  the  north-west  monsoon,  to  hurricanes,  ths 
south-east  trades  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  to  winds  and  cunents  generally. 
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dereloped.  There,  as  tiie  gorgeous  '  eye  of  day '  rises  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  sea  with  fiery  ardour,  in  a  cloudless 
8ky«  it  is  greeted  by  the  volcanoes  with  a  column  of  white  smoke, 
which,  ascending  from  the  conical  summits  high  in  the  firma* 
ment  above,  forms  a  crown,  or  assumes  the  shape  of  an  immense 
bouquet,*  that  they  seem  to  offer  to  the  dawn ;  then  the  joyful 
land  breeze  plays  over  the  flood,  which,  in  the  torrid  zone,  fur- 
nishes, with  its  fresh  breath,  so  much  enjoyment  to  the  inhabit- 
ftDTs  of  that  sultry  belt  of  the  earth,  for,  by  means  of  it,  every- 
thing is  refreshed  and  beautified.  Then,  under  the  influence  of 
the  glorious  accompaniments  of  the  break  of  day,  the  silence  of 
the  night  is  awakened,  and  we  hear  commencing  everywhere  the 
morning  hymn  of  mute  nature,  whose  gesticulation  is  so  expres- 
sive and  sublime.  All  that  lives  feels  the  necessity  of  pouring 
forth,  each  in  its  way,  and  in  various  tones  and  accents*  from  the 
depths  of  inspiration,  a  song  of  praise.  The  air,  still  filled  with 
the  freshness  of  the  evening  dew,  bears  aloft  the  enraptured 
aong,  as,  mingled  with  the  jubilee  tones  which  the  contemplation 
of  nature  everywhere  forces  from  the  soul,  it  gushes  forth  in 
deep  earnestness  to  convey  the  daily  thank-offering  over  the  se^a, 
over  hill  and  dale.f  As  the  sun  ascends  the  sky,  the  azure  vault 
18  bathed  in  dazzling  light ;  now  the  land  breeze,  wearied  with 
play,  goes  to  rest.  Here  and  there  it  still  plays  over  the  water, 
as  if  it  could  not  sleep ;  but  finally  becoming  exhausted,  it  sinks 
to  repose  in  the  stillness  of  the  calm.  But  not  so  with  the  atmo- 
sphere :  it  sparkles,  and  glitters,  and  twinkles,  becoming  clear 
under  the  increasing  heat,  while  the  gentle  swelling  of  the  now 
polished  waves  reflects,  like  a  thousand  mirrors,  the  ra^'-s  of  light 
which  dance  and  leap  to  the  tremulous  but  vertical  movements 
of  the  atmosphere.  Like  pleasant  visions  of  the  night,  that  pass 
befure  the  mind  in  sleep,  so  do  sweet  phantoms  hover  about  the 
land  breeze  as  it  slumbers  upon  the  sea.  The  shore  seems  to 
approach  and  to  display  all  its  charms  to  the  mariner  in  the 
offing.    All  objects  become  distinct  and  more  clearly  delineated,^ 

*  Upon  the  coast  of  Java  I  aaw  daily,  during  tlie  east  monsoon,  such  a  column 
of  smoke  ascending  at  sunrise  from  Bromo,  Lamongan,  and  Smiro.  Ftobably 
there  is  no  wind  above. — Jaksen. 

t  In  tlie  very  fine  mist  of  the  morning,  a  noise — for  example,  the  firing  of 
cannon — at  a  short  distance  is  scarcely  heard,  while  at  midday,  with  the  sea- 
bieeage,  it  penetrates  for  miles  with  great  distinctness. — Jansen. 

X  The  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great  tliat  we  can  sometimea 
disoover  Venus  in  the  sky  in  the  middle  of  the  day. — Jkssia, 
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"wlule,  upon  the  sea,  small  fishing-boats  loom  up  like  large  ves 
sels.*  The  seaman,  drifting  along  the  coast,  and  misled  by  the 
increasing  cleaniess  and  mirage,  believes  that  he  has  been  driven 
Dj  a  current  towards  the  land;  he  casts  the  lead,  and  looks 
anxiously  out  for  the  sea  breeee,  in  order  to  escape  fix>m  what  he 
believes  to  be  threatening  danger.  The  planks  bum  under  his 
feet ;  in  vain  he  spreads  the  awning  to  shelter  himself  firom  the 
broiling  sun.  Its  rays  are  oppressive ;  repose  does  not  refresh  ; 
motion  is  not  agreeable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  awakened 
by  the  clear  light  of  day,  prepare  themselves  for  labour.  Corals, 
and  thousands  of  Crustacea,  await,  perhaps  impatiently,  the  ooming 
of  the  sea  breeze,  which  shall  cause  evaporation  to  take  place 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  provide  them  with  a  bountiful  store  of 
building  material  for  their  picturesque  and  artfully  constructed 
dwellings :  these  they  know  how  to  paint  and  io  polish  in  the 
deptlis  of  the  sea  more  beautifully  than  can  be  accomplished  by 
any  human  art.  Like  them,  also,  the  plants  of  the  sea  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  winds,  upon  the  clouds,  and  upon  the  sun- 
shine :  for  upon  these  depend  the  vapour  and  the  rains  which 
feed  the  streams  that  bring  nourishment  for  them  into  the  sea.t 
When  the  sun  reaches  the  zenith,  and  his  stem  eye,  with  burn- 
ing glare,  is  turned  more  and  more  upon  the  Java  Sea,  the  aii' 
seems  to  faU  into  a  magnetic  sleep ;  yet  even  as  the  magnetizer 
exercises  his  will  upon  his  subject,  and  the  latter,  with  uncertain 
and  changeable  gestures,  gradually  puts  himself  in  motion,  and 
sleeping  obeys  that  will,  so  also  we  see  the  slow  efforts  of  the 
sea  breeze  to  repress  the  vertical  movements  of  the  air,  and  to 
obey  the  will  which  calls  it  to  the  land.  This  vertical  move- 
ment appears  to  be  not  easily  overoome  by  the  horizontal  which 
we  call  wind.  Yonder,  fax  out  upon  the  sea,  arises  and  disap- 
pears alternately  a  darker  tint  upon  the  otherwise  shining  sea- 
carpet  ;  finally  that  tint  remains  and  approaches ;  that  is  the 
long-wished-for  sea  breeze:  and  yet  it  is  sometimes  one,  yes, 
even  two  hours  before  the  darker  tint  is  permanent,  before  the 

*  Especially  in  the  rainy  season  the  land  looms  very  greatly ;  then  we  see 
mountains  which  are  from  5000  to  6000  feet  high  at  a  distanoe  of  80  or  100 
English  miles. 

t  The  archipelago  of  coral  islands  on  the  north  side  of  tho  Straits  of  Bnnda 
is  remarkable.  Before  the  salt  water  flowed  from  the  Straits  it  was  deprired  of 
the  solid  matter  of  which  the  Thomand  ItUmds  are  constructed.  A  similar 
group  of  islands  is  found  between  the  Straits  of  Macassar  and  BaU^*-J.i2aiii. 
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brecEe  has  r^ularly  set  in.  Now  small  white  clouds  begin 
to  rise  above  the  horizon ;  to  the  experienced  seaman  they  are  a 
prelude  to  a  fresh  sea  breeze.  We  welcome  the  first  breath  from 
the  sea;  it  is  oooLing,  bnt  it  soon  ceases;  presently  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  other  grateful  puifs  of  air,  which  continue  longer; 
presently  they  settle  down  into  the  regular  sea  breeze,  with  its 
cooling  and  refreshing  breath,  llie  sun  declines,  and  the  sea 
wind — ^ihat  is,  the  common  trade-wind  or  monsoon  which  is 
drawn  towards  the  land — is  awakened.  It  blows  right  earnestly, 
as  if  it  would  perform  its  daily  task  with  the  gi'eatest  possible 
ado.  The  air,  itself  refreshed  upon  the  deep,  becomes  gray  from 
the  Taponr  which  envelops  the  promontories  in  mist,  and  cur- 
tains the  inland  with  dark  clouds.  The  land  is  discernible  only 
by  the  darker  tint  which  it  gives  to  the  mist ;  but  the  distance 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  sailor  thinks  himself  farther  from 
shore  than  he  really  is,  and  steers  on  his  course  carelessly,  while 
the  capricious  wind  lashes  the  waters,  and  makes  a  short  and 
broken  sea,  from  the  white  caps  of  which  light  curls  are  torn, 
with  sportive  hand,  to  float  away  like  parti-coloured  streamers 
in  the  snnbeam.  In  the  meanwhile  clouds  appear  now  and  then 
high  in  the  air,  yet  it  is  too  misty  to  see  &r.  The  sun  ap- 
proaches the  horizon.  Far  over  the  land  the  clouds  continue  to 
heap  up  ;  already  the  thunder  is  heard  among  the  distant  hills ; 
the  thunder-bolts  reverberate  from  hill-side  to  hiU-side,  while 
through  the  mist  the  sheets  of  lightning  are  seen.*  Finally,  the 
'king  of  day'  sinks  to  rest;  now  the  mist  gradually  disappears; 
and  as  soon  as  the  wind  has  laid  down  the  lash,  the  sea,  which, 
chafing  and  fretting,  had  with  curled  mane  resisted  its  violence, 
begins  to  go  down  also.  Presently  both  wind  and  waves  are 
hushed,  and  all  again  is  still.  Above  the  sea,  the  air  is  clearer  or 
slightly  clouded;  above  the  land,  it  is  thick,  dark,  and  swollen. 
To  the  feelings,  this  stillness  is  pleasant.  The  sea  breeze,  the 
driving  brine,  that  has  made  a  salt-pan  of  the  face,  the  short, 
restless  sea,  the  dampness — all  have  grown  wearisome,  and  wel- 
come IB  the  calm.  There  is,  however,  a  somewhat  of  dimness  in 
the  air,  an  uncertain  but  threatening  appearance.  Presently, 
from  the  dark  mass  of  clouds,  which  hastens  the  change  of  day 
into  night,  the  thunder-storm  peals  forth.    The  rain  &1Ib  in  tor- 

*  At  Buitetusorg,  near  BataYia,  40  English  miles  from  the  shore,  five  hiui-> 
dred  feet  above  the  sea,  with  high  hills  around,  these  thunder-storms  oooui 
hstween  4  pJi.  and  8  p.aL 
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rents  in  the  mountains,  and  the  clouds  gradually  overspread  the 
whole  sky.    But  for  the  wind,  which  again  springs  up,  it  would 
be  alarming  to  the  sailor,  who  is  helpless  in  a  calm.    What 
change  will  take  place  in  the  air?    The  experienced  seaman, 
who  has  to  work  against  the  trade-wind  or  against  the  monsoon, 
is  off  the  coast,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  land  breeze  (the 
destroyer  of  the  trade)  so  soon  as  it  shall  come.    He  rejoices 
when  the  air  is  released  from  the  land  and  the  breeze  comes,  at 
first  feebly,  but  afterward  growing  stronger,  as  usual  during  the 
whole  night.    If  the  land  breeze  meets  vdth  a  squall,  then  it  is 
brief,  and  becomes  feeble  and  uncertain.    We  sometimes  find 
then  the  permanent  sea  breeze  close  to  the  coast,  which  otherwise 
remains  twenty  or  more  English  miles  from  it.    One  is  not 
always  certain  to  get  the  land  breeze  at  the  fixed  time.    It  some- 
times suffers  itself  to  be  waited  for ;   sometimes  it  tarries  the 
whole  night  long.     During  the  greatest  part  of  the  rainy  season, 
the  land  breeze  in  the  Java  Sea  cannot  be  depended  upon.     This 
is  readily  explained  according  to  the  theory  which  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  sea  and  land  breezes  to  the  heating  of  the  soil  by 
day,  and  the  cooling  by  means  of  radiation  by  night ;  for,  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  clouds  extend  over  land  and  sea,  interrupt- 
ing the  sun's  rays  by  day  and  the  radiation  of  heat  by  night, 
thus  preventing  the  variations  of  temperature ;  and  from  these 
variations,  according  to  this  theory,  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
arise.    Yet  there  are  other  tropical  regions  where  the  land  and 
sea  breezes,  even  in  the  rainy  season,  regularly  succeed  each 
other." 

317.  SanUary  influences  of  land  and  sea  breezes. — One  of  the  causes 
which  make  Uie  west  ooast  of  Africa  so  very  unhealthy  when 
compared  with  places  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  in  Brazil,  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in*  the  land  and  sea  breezes  on  the  two  sides.  On  the  coast 
of  Africa  the  land  breeze  is  "universally  scorching  hot."* 
There  the  land  breeze  is  the  trade- wind.  It  has  traversed  the 
continent,  sucking  up  by  the  way  disease  and  pestilence  from 
the  dank  places  of  the  interior.  Beeking  with  miasm,  it  reaches 
the  coast.  Peru  is  also  within  the  trade-wind  region,  and  the 
winds  reach  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  as  they  do  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  by  an  overland  path ;  but,  in  the  former  case, 
instead  of  sweeping  over  dank  places,  they  come  cool  and  fresh 

*  Jansen. 
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from  the  pure  snows  of  the  Andes.  Between  this  range  and  the 
ocMist,  instead  of  marshes  and  a  jungle,  there  is  a  desert — a  rain- 
less country,  upon  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  play  with  sufficient 
force  not  only  to  counteract  the  trade- wind  power  and  produce  a 
calm,  but  to  turn  the  scale,  and  draw  the  air  hack  from  the  sea, 
and  so  cause  the  sea  breeze  to  blow  regularly. 

318.  Influences  u>kick  regulaie  their  ttrength. — On  the  coast  of 
Africa,  on  the  contrary,  a  rank  vegetable  growth  screens  the  soil 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  rarefaction  is  not 
exery  day  sufficient  to  do  more  than  counteract  the  trade- wind 
fbroe  and  produce  a  calm.  The  same  intensity  of  ray,  however, 
playing  upon  the  intertropical  vegetation  of  a  leershore,  is  so 
much  force  added  to  the  sea  breeze ;  and  hence,  in  Bi-azil,  the 
sea  breeze  is  fresh,  and  sti'ong,  and  healthful ;  the  land  breeze 
feeble,  and  therefore  not  so  sickly,  llins  we  perceive  that 
the  strength  as  well  as  regularity  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
not  only  depend  upon  the  topography  of  a  place,  but  also  upon 
its  situation  with  regard  to  the  prevailing  winds ;  and  also  that 
a  given  difference  of  temperature  between  land  and  water,  though 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  land  and  sea 
breezes  at  one  place,  will  not  be  adequate  to  the  same  effect  at 
anotiber ;  and  the  reason  is  perfectly  philosophical. 

319.  Land  breezes  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  scorching  hot, — It 
is  easier  to  obstruct  and  turn  back  the  current  in  a  sluggish  than 
in  a  rapid  stream.  So,  also,  in  turning  a  current  of  air  first 
upon  the  land,  then  upon  the  sea — very  slight  alternations  of 
temperature  would  suffice  for  this  on  those  coasts  where  calms 
wonld  prevail  were  it  not  for  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  as,  for 
instance,  in  and  about  the  region  of  equatorial  calms ;  there  the 
air  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  will  obey  the  slightest  call  in  any 
direction ;  not  so  in  regions  where  the  trades  blow  over  the  land, 
and  are  strong.  It  requires,  under  such  circumstances,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  rarefaction  to  check  them  and  produce  a 
calm,  and  a  still  farther  rarefaction  to  turn  them  back,  and  convert 
them  into  a  regular  sea  breeze.  Hence  the  scorching  land  breeze 
(§  317)  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  :  the  heat  there  may  not  have 
been  intenbe  enough  to  produce  the  degree  of  rarefaction  required 
to  check  and  turn  back  the  south-ea»t  trades.  In  that  pai*t  of  the 
world,  their  natural  course  is  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  and  there- 
fore, if  this  view  be  correct,  the  sea  breeze  should  be  more  feeble 
than  the  land  breeze,  neither  should  it  last  so  long. 
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320.  Land  breeze  in  Braml  and  (Siba, — ^Bnt  on  the  opposite  ^de 
— on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  as  at  Pemambnco,  for  instanoe — where 
the  trade-wind  comes  from  the  aea,  we  should  have  this  condition 
of  things  reversed,  and  the  sea  breeze  will  prevail  for  most  of 
the  time — ^then  it  is  the  land  breeze  which  is  feeble  and  of  short 
duration  :  it  is  rarely  felt.  Again,  the  land  and  sea  breezes  in 
Cuba,  and  along  the  Gulf  shores  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
more  regular  in  their  alternations  than  thej  are  along  the  shores 
of  Brazil  or  South  Africa,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Gulf  shores  lie  nearly  parallel  with  the  prevailing  direction  of 
the  winds.  In  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  sea  breeze  is  the  regular 
trade-wind  made  fresher  by  the  daily  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
land.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that,  for  the  reason  stated 
by  Jansen,  the  land  and  sea  breezes  in  the  winter  time  are 
almost  unknown  in  countries  of  severe  cold,  though  in  the 
summer  the  alternation  of  wind  from  land  to  sea,  and  sea  to  land, 
may  be  well  marked. 

321.  Night  8eene$  when  ioiUng  voWi  the  land  breeze, — ^'^  Happy 
he,"  remarks  Jansen,  **  who,  in  the  Java  Sea  at  evening,  seeking 
the  land  breeze  off  the  coast,  finds  it  there,  after  the  saltrbearing, 
roaring  sea  wind,  and  can,  in  the  magnificent  nights  of  the 
tropics,  breathe  the  refreshing  land  breeze,  ofttimes  laden  with 
delicious  odours.*  The  veil  of  clouds,  either  after  a  squall,  with 
or  without  rain,  or  after  the  coming  of  the  land  breeze,  is 
speedily  withdrawn,  and  leaves  the  sky  clearer  during  the  night, 
only  now  and  then  fiecked  with  dark  clouds  floating  over  from 
the  land.  Without  these  floating  clouds  the  land  breeze  is 
feeble.  When  the  clouds  float  away  from  the  sea,  the  land 
breeze  does  not  go  &r  out  from  the  coast,  or  is  wholly  replaced 
by  the  sea  breeze,  or,  rather,  by  the  trade- wind.  If  the  land 
breeze  continues,  then  the  stars  loom  forth,  as  if  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  dark  vault  of  the  heavens,  but  their  light  does 
not  wholly  vanquish  its  deep  blue,  which  causes  the  Coal-sacks 
to  come  out  more  distinctly  near  the  Southern  Cross,  as  it  smiles 
consolingly  upon  us,  while  Scorpio,  the  emblem  of  the  tropical 
climate,  stands  like  a  warning  in  the  heavens.  The  starlight, 
which  is  reflected  by  the  mirrored  waters,  causes  the  nights  to 
vie  in  clearness  with  the  early  twilight  in  high  latitudes. 
Numerous  shooting  stars  weary  the  eye,  although  they  break  the 
monotony  of  the  sparkling  firmament.    Their  unceasing  motion 

*  In  the  Roods  of  Batayia,  howeyer,  they  are  not  very  agreeahie.~jANaEN, 
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in  the  nnfathomal/le  ocean  affords  a  great  contrast  to  the  seeming 
quiet  of  the  gently-flowing,  aerial  current  of  the  land  breeze. 
But  at  times,  when,  30^  or  40°  above  the  horizon,  a  fire-ball 
arises  which  suddenly  illumines  the  whole  horizon,  appearing  to 
the  eye  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  fading  away  as  suddenly  as  it  ap-- 
peared,  &lling  into  fiery  nodules,  then  we  perceive  that,  in  the 
apparent  calm  of  nature,  various  forces  ai*e  constantly  active,  in 
order  to  cause,  even  in  the  invisible  air,  such  combinations  and 
combustions,  the  appearance  of  which  amazes  the  crews  of  ships. 
'When  the  slender  keel  glides  quickly  over  the  mirrored  waters 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  it  cuts  for  itself  a  sparkling  way, 
and  disturbs  in  their  sleep  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  which  whirl 
and  dart  quicker  than  an  eight-knot  ship ;  sweeping  and  turning 
around  their  disturber,  they  suddenly  clothe  the  dark  surface  of 
the  water  in  brilliancy.  Again,  when  we  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  land  breeze,  and  come  into  the  continuous  trade- wind,  we 
occasionally  see  from  the  low-moving,  i-ound  black  clouds  (unless 
it  thunders),  light  blue  sparks  collected  upon  the  extreme  points 
of  the  iron  belaying-pins,  etc.  ;*  then  the  crew  appear  to  fear  a 
new  danger,  against  which  courage  is  unavailing,  and  which  the 
mind  can  find  no  power  to  endure.  The  fervent,  fiery  nature 
inspires  the  traveller  with  deep  awe.  They  who,  under  the 
beating  of  the  storm  and  terrible  violence  of  the  ocean,  look 
danger  courageously  in  the  face,  feel,  in  the  presence  of  these 
phenomena,  insignificant,  feeble,  anxious.  Then  they  perceive 
the  mighty  power  of  the  Creator  over  the  works  of  his  creation. 
And  how  can  the  uncertain,  the  undetermined  sensations  arise 
which  are  produced  by  the  clear  yet  sad  light  of  the  moon.?  she 
who  has  always  great  tears  in  her  eyes,  while  the  stars  look 
sweetly  at  her,  as  if  they  loved  to  trust  her  and  to  share  her  af- 
fliction.f  In  the  latter  part  of  the  night  the  land  breeze  sinks  to 
sleep,  for  it  seldom  continues  to  blow  with  strength,  but  is 
always  fickle  and  capricious.  With  the  hreak  of  day  it  again 
awakes,  to  sport  a  while,  and  then  gradually  dies  away  as  the 

*  I  hare  seen  this  in  a  remarkable  degree  upon  the  south  ooaat  of  Java ; 
thett  ftporks  were  then  seen  six  feet  above  the  deck,  upon  the  frames  of  timber 
{kotuten  der  hlokkett)^  in  the  implements,  etc. — Janhek. 

t  Some  one  has  ventured  the  remark  that  at  full  moon,  near  the  equator* 
more  dew  CblIIs  than  at  new  moon,  and  to  this  are  ascribed  tlie  moonheads 
(fftaoft  hoo/den\  which  I  have  seen,  however,  but  once  during  all  the  joara 
irhksh  I  huve  spent  between  the  tropics^— J ansen. 
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nun  rih66.  Tho  time  at  which  it  becofmes  calm  after  the  laad  aud 
nea  breoxea  is  indefinite,  and  the  calms  are  of  unequal  dnration. 
(JoimraUy,  those  ^hich  precede  the  sea  breeze  are  rather  longer 
than  thoHc  whioh  precede  the  land  breeze.  The  temperatnre  of 
i\\^  land,  the  direction  of  the  coast-line  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
vaiUn^  i)iii>ution  of  the  trade-wind  in  which  the  land  is  situated, 
thu  oU>arneMs  of  the  atmosphere,  the  position  of  the  sun,  perhaps 
ttlMt  that  of  the  moon,  the  sur&K^e  over  which  the  sea  breeze 
blown,  {HMjkHibly  also  the  degi-ee  of  moisture  and  the  electrical 
Htiito  itf  the  air,  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  their  extent,  and 
thuir  lU^taueo  fix>m  the  coaKt,  all  have  influence  thereon.  Local 
(iltaiirvationH  in  regard  to  these  can  afford  much  light,  as  well  as 
iliitoriuiue  Uie  distance  at  which  the  land  breeze  blows  from  the 
(utattt,  and  beyond  whioh  the  regular  trade- wind  or  monsoon  con- 
tiiiuuM  uniutcrruptedly  to  blow.  The  direction  of  land  and  sea 
^iiids  must  also  be  determined  by  local  observations,  for  the 
idea  is  incorrect  that  they  should  always  blow  perpendicularly  ui 
the  ooast'Hne.  Scarcely  has  one  left  the  Java  Bea — which  is,  as 
U  were,  an  inland  sea  between  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and  the 
aroiilpolago  of  small  islands  between  both  of  the  last  named — 
than,  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  easterly  part  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  nature  assumes  a  bolder  aspects,  more  in  harmony 
with  the  great  depth  of  the  ocean.  The  beauty  of  the  Java  Sea^ 
and  the  delightful  phenomena  which  air  and  ocean  display,  have 
here  ceased.  The  scene  becomes  more  earnest.  The  coasts  of 
the  eastern  islands  rise  boldly  ont  of  the  water,  &r  in  whose 
di^ptlis  they  have  planted  their  feet.  The  south-east  wind, 
which  blows  upon  the  southern  coasts  of  the  chain  of  islands,  is 
tforuetimes  violent-,  always  strong  through  the  straits  which  sepa- 
mts  them  from  each  other,  and  this  appears  to  be  more  and  more 
lh«i  case  as  we  go  eastward.  Here,  also,  upon  the  northern  coast, 
Wit  Hud  land  breezes,  yet  the  trade-wind  often  blows  so  violently 
MmMI  they  have  not  sufficient  power  to  force  it  beyond  the  coast. 
ifw'mj^  to  the  obstruction  which  the  chain  of  islands  presents  to 
IM«  ttfjuth-eagt  trade-wind,  it  happens  that  it  blows  with  violence 
«w»y  over  the  mountains,  apparently  as  the  land  breeze  does 
H{f^Hi  tfie  north  coast  ;*  yet  this  wind,  which  only  rises  when  it 
WfWM  \itwd  from  the  south-east  upon  the  south  coast,  is  easily 
/lf*U^»tpii*bed  from  the  gentle  land  breeze.  Ihe  r^nlarity  of 
*  Hmih  b  tlje  esse;  amonj;  others,  in  the  Stnitt  of  Madiua,  upon  the  heigbtr 
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the  land  and  sea  breezes  in  the  Java  Sea  and  npon  the  coasts  of 
tlie  northern  range  of  islands,  Banca,  Borneo,  Celebes,  etc., 
duiing  the  east  monsoon,  must  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the 
hindrances  which  the  south-east  tiude-wind  meets  in  the  islands 
^^hich  lie  directly  in  its  way — in  part  to  the  inclination  towards 
the  east  monsoon  which  the  trade-wind  undergoes  after  it  has 
come  within  the  archipelago — and,  finally,  to  its  abatement  as  it 
approaches  the  equator.  The  causes  which  produce  the  land 
hreezee  thus  appear  ooUectiTely  not  sufficiency  powerful  to  be 
able  to  turn  back  a  strong  trade-wind  in  the  ocean/' 

322.  Red  fogs  in  Uie  Mediterranean. — Seamen  tell  us  of  **  red 
&gB  **  which  they  sometimes  encounter,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands.  In  other  parts  of  the  sea,  also,  they 
meet  showers  of  dust.  What  these  showers  precipitate  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  calle<i  ''sirocco  dust,"  and  in  other  parts 
**  African  dust,"*  because  the  winds  which  accompany  them  are. 
supposed  to  come  from  the  Sirocco  desert,  or  some  other  parched 
land  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  is  of  a  brick-red  or  cinnamon 
colour,  and  it  sometimes  comes  down  in  such  quantities  as  to 
obscure  the  sun,  darken  the  horizon,  and  cover  the  sails  and 
rigging  with  a  thick  coating  of  dust,  though  the  vessel  may  be 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  land. 

323.  Bed  fogs  near  the  equator, — Dr.  Clymer,  Fleetnsurgeon  of 
the  African  squadron,  reports  a  red  fog  which  was  encountered 
in  February,  1856,  by  the  U.  S.  ship  Jamestown.  "  We  were," 
says  he,  **  immersed  in  the  dustrfog  six  days,  entering  it  abruptly 
on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  in  lat.  7^  30'  N.,  and  long. 
15^  W.,  and  emerging  from  it  (and  at  the  same  time  from  the 
xone  of  the  equatorial  calms  into  the  north-east  trades)  on  the 
15th  instant,  in  lat.  9**  N.,  and  long.  19**  W.  With  these  winds, 
we  beat  to  Porto  Praya  (in  lat.  14**  54'  N.  and  long.  23"  30'  W.), 
crossing  a  south-west  current  of  nearly  a  mile  an  hour,  arriving 
at  Porto  Praya  on  the  S2nd  of  February.  The  red  dust  settled 
thickly  on  the  sails,  rigging,  spara,  and  decks,  from  which  it  was 
easily  collected.  It  was  an  impalpable  powder,  of  a  brick-dust 
or  cinnamon  colour.  The  atmosphere  was  so  dusky  that  we 
could  not  have  seen  a  ship  at  mid-day  beyond  a  quarter  of  a 

mile."t 
.  324.  Putting  taUies  on  (he  wind. — Now  the  patient  reader,  who 

*  Prof.  Ehrenberg  calls  it  "  Sea-du»t." 

t  See  Sailing  Directioiifl,  8th  c*d.,  toL  ii,  p.  877. 
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has  bad  the  heart  to  follow  me  in  a  preceding  chapter  (IV.)* 
aronnd  with  "the  wind  in  his  circuits,"  will  perceive  that 
evidence  in  detail  is  yet  wanting  to  establish  it  as  a  fact  that  the 
north-east  and  south-east  trades,  after  meeting  and  rising  up  in 
the  equatorial  calms,  do  cross  over  and  take  the  paths  repre- 
sented by  R  S  and  F  6,  Plate  I.  Statements,  and  reasons,  and 
arguments  enough  have  already  been  made  and  adduced  (§  288) 
to  make  it  highly  probable,  according  to  human  reasoning,  that 
such  is  the  case  ;  and  though  the  theoretical  deductions  showing 
such  to  be  the  case  be  never  so  plausible,  positive  proof  that 
thny  are  true  cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  delight  and 
satisfieu^tion.  Were  it  possible  to  take  a  portion  of  this  air, 
which  should  represent,  as  it  travels  along  with  the  south-east 
trades,  the  general  course  of  atmospherical  circulation,  and  to 
put  a  tally  on  it  by  which  we  coidd  follow  it  in  its  circuits  and 
always  recognize  it,  then  we  might  hope  actually  to  prove,  by 
evidence  the  most  positive,  the  channels  through  which  the  air 
of  the  trade-winds,  after  ascending  at  the  equator,  retumif 
whence  it  came*  But  the  air  is  invisible ;  and  it  is  not  easily 
perceived  how  either  marks  or  tallies  may  be  put  on  it,  that  it 
may  be  traced  in  its  paths  through  the  clouds.  The  sceptic, 
therefore,  who  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  general  circu- 
lation is  such  as  Plate  I.  represents  it  to  be,  might  consider  him- 
self safe  in  his  unbelief,  were  he  to  declare  his  willingness  to 
give  it  up  the  moment  any  one  should  put  tallies  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  which  would  enable  him  to  recognize  that  air  and 
those  tallies  again,  when  found  at  other  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  As  difiScult  as  this  seems  to  be,  it  iias  actually  been 
done.  Ehrenberg,  with  his  microscope,  has  established,  ^Imost 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  air  which  the  south-east  trade-winds 
bring  to-  the  equator  does  rise  up  there  and  pass  over  into 
tiie  northern  hemisphere.  The  Sirocco  or  A&ican  dust,  which 
he  has  been  observing  so  closely,  has  turned  out  to  be  tallies  put 
upon  the  wind  in  the  other  hemisphere;  and  this  beautiful 
instrument  of  his  enables  us  to  detect  the  marks  on  these  little 
tallies  as  plainly  as  though  those  marks  had  been  written  upon 
labels  of  wood  and  tied  to  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

325.  They  teU  of  a  crossing  at  the  calm  heUs. — This  dust,  when 
subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  is  found  to  consist  of 
infusoria  and  organisms  whose  habilai  is  not  Africa,  but  South 
America,  and  in  the  south-east  trade-wind  region  of   Soutli 
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America.    Professor  Ehrenbeig  has  examined  specimens  of  sea- 
dust  from  the  Cape  de  Yerds  and  the  regions  thereabout — ^from 
Malta,  Genoa,  Lyons,  and  the  Tyrol — and  he  has  found  a  simi- 
larity among  them  as  striking  as  it  would  have  been,  had  these 
specimens  been  all  taken  from  the  same  spot.    South  American 
forms  he  recc^nizes  in  all  of  them ;  indeed,  they  are  the  pre- 
Tailing  forms  in  every  specimen  he  has  examined.    It  may,  I 
think,  be  now  regarded  as  an  established  fact  that  there  is  a 
perpetual  upper  current  of  air  from  South  America  to  North 
A&ica ;  and  that  the  volume  of  air  which  flows  to  the  noithward 
in  these  upper  currents  is  nearly  equal  to  the  volume  which 
flows  to  the  southward  with  the  north-east  trade-winds,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.    The  **rain  dtust"  has  been  observed  most 
frequently  to  fall  in  spring  and  autumn ;  that  is,  the  fall  has 
occurred  after  the  equinoxes,  but  at  intervals  from  them  varying 
from  tbirty  to  sixty  days,  more  or  less.    To  account  for  this  soil 
of  periodical  occurrence  of  the  falls  of  tbis  dust,  Ehrenberg 
thinks  it  ^*  necessary  to  suppose  a  duti-cioud  to  he  constantly  mrtm- 
mmg  in  ike  atmosphere  hy  conHnuous  currents  of  air^  and  lying  in  the 
region  of  the  trad&wnds,  but  suffering  partial  and  periodical  demo- 
tioffu."      It  has  already  been  shown  (§  295)  that  the  rain  or  calm 
belt  between  the  trades  travels  up  and  down  the  earth  from 
north  to  south  and  back  again,  making  the  rainy  season  wher- 
ever it  goes.    The  reason  of  this  will  be  explained  in  another 
place.    This  dust  is  probably  taken  up  in  the  dry,  and  not  in  the 
wet  season;    instead,  therefore,  of  its  being  **held  in   clouds 
suffering  partial  and  periodical  deviations,"  as  Ehrenberg  sug- 
gests, it  more  probably  comes  from  one  place  about  the  vernal, 
and  from  another  about  the  autumnal  equinox ;  for  places  which 
have  their  rainy  season  at  one  equinox  have  their  dry  season  at 
the  other.    At  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  the  valley  of  ihe 
Lower  Orinoco  is  then  in  its  dry  season — everything  is  parched 
up  with  the  drought;  the  pools  are  dry,  and  the  marshes  and 
plains  become  arid  wastes.    All  vegetation  has  ceased ;  the  great 
serpents  and  reptiles  have  buried  themseWes  for  hibernation;* 
the  hum  of  insect  life  is  hushed,  and  the  stillness  of  death  reigns 
through  the  valley.   Under  these  circtunstances,  the  light  breeze, 
raising  dust  from  the  bed  of  lakes  that  are  dried  up,  and  lifting 
motes  from  the  brown  savannas,  will  bear  them  away  like  clouds 
in  the  air.    This  is  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  surface  of 
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the  earth  in  this  region,  strewed  with  impalpable  and  feather- 
light  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  is  swept  over 
by  whirlwinds,  gales,  and  tornadoes  of  terrifio  force :  this  ia  the 
period  for  the  general  atmospherio  disturbances  which  have 
made  characteristic  the  equinoxes.  Do  not  these  conditions 
appear  sufficient  to  afford  the  '*  rain  dust "  for  the  spring  showers  *" 
At  the  period  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  another  portion  of  the 
Amazonian  basin  is  parched  with  drought,  and  liable  to  winds 
that  fill  the  air  with  dust,  and  with  the  remains  of  dead  animal 
and  vegetable  matter:  these  impalpable  organisms,  which  each 
rainy  season  calls  into  being,  to  perish  the  succeeding  season  of 
drought,  are  perhaps  distended  and  made  even  lighter  by  the 
gases  of  decomposition  which  has  beeo  going  on  in  the  period  of 
drought.  May  not,  therefore,  the  whirlwinds  which  accompany 
the  vernal  equinox,  and  sweep  over  the  lifeless  plains  of  the 
Lower  Orinoco,  take  up  the  '*  rain  dust*'  which  descends  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  in  April  and  May  ?  and  may  it  not  be  the 
atmospherical  disturbances  which  accompany  the  autumnal 
equinox  that  take  up  the  microsoopio  organisms  from  the  Upper 
Orinoco  and  the  great  Amazonian  basin  for  the  showers  of 
October  ? 

326.  HumbcMCi  deacripUon  of  the  dud-vMrlmnds  of  the  Orinoco, — 
The  Baron  von  Humboldt,  in  his  A8pect$  <f  NoM/re^  thus  contrasts 
the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons  there :  *'  When,  under  the  vertical 
rays  of  the  never-clouded  sun,  the  oarbonized  turfy  covering 
falls  into  dust,  the  indurated  soil  cracks  asunder  as  if  from  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake.  If  at  such  times  two  opposing  currents 
of  air,  whose  conflict  produces  a  rotary  motion,  come  in  contaot 
with  the  soil,  the  plain  assumes  a  strange  and  singular  aspect. 
Like  conical-shaped  clouds,  the  points  of  which  descend  to  the 
earth,  the  sand  rises  through  the  rarefied  air  on  the  electrically^ 
charged  centre  of  the  whirling  current,  resembling  the  loud 
water-spout,  dreaded  by  the  experienced  manner.  The  lowering 
sky  sheds  a  dim,  almost  stiaw-coloured  light  on  the  desolate 
plain.  The  horizon  draws  suddenly  nearer,  the  steppe  seems  to 
contract,  and  with  it  the  heart  of  the  wanderer.  The  hot,  dusty 
particles  which  fill  the  air  increase  its  suffocating  heat,  and  tlua 
east  wind,  blowing  over  the  long-heated .  soil,  brings  with  it  no 
refreshment,  but  rather  a  still  more  burning  glow.  The  pools 
which  the  yellow,  fading  branches  of  the  &n-pa]m  had  protected 
irom  evaporation,  now  gradually  disappear.    As  in  the  icy  north 
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fLe  animals  become  torpid  with  cold,  so  here,  under  the  influence 
cxf  the  parching  drought,  the  crocodile  and  the  boa  become 
motionless  and  fiadl  asleep,  deeply  buried  in  the  dry  mud.  .  .  . 
The  distant  palm-bush,  apparently  raised  by  the  influence  of  the 
oontaot  of  unequally  heated  and  tibierefore  unequally  dense  strata 
of  air,  hoTOTB  aboTe  the  ground,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  interrenix^  margin.  Half-concealed  by  the  dense  clouds 
of  dust,  restless  with  the  pain  of  thirst  and  hunger,  the  horses 
and  cattle  roam  around,  the  cattle  lowing  dismally,  and  the 
horses  stretching  out  their  long  necks  and  snuffing  the  wind,  if 
haply  a  moist  current  may  betray  the  neighbourhood  of  a  not 
wholly  dried-up  pool.  •  •  •  At  length,  after  the  long  drought, 
the  welcome  season  of  the  rain  aniyes ;  and  then  how  suddenly 
is  the  scene  changed  I  .  •  •  Hardly  has  the  surface  of  the  earth 
received  the  refreshing  moisture,  when  the  previously  barren 
steppe  begins  to  exhale  sweet  odours,  and  to  clothe  itself  with 
killingias,  and  a  variety  of  grasses.  The  herbaoeous  mimosas, 
with  renewed  sensibility  to  the  influence  of  light,  unfold  their 
drooping,  slumbering  leaves  to  greet  the  rising  sun;  and  the 
early  song  of  birds  and  the  opening  blossoms  of  the  water-plants 
join  to  salute  the  morning." 

327.  Are  (he  grwA  deserts  ceiUre$  of  drcukUion  f — The  arid  plains 
and  deserts,  as  well  as  high  mountain  ranges,  have,  it  may  well 
be  supposed,  an  influence  upon  the  movements  of  the  great 
atrial  ocean,  as  shoals  and  other  obstructions  have  upon  the 
rf*>tiinnAlw  of  circulation  in  the  sea.  The  deserts  of  Asia,  for 
instance,  produce  (§  299)  a  disturbance  upon  the  grand  system 
of  atmospherical  circulation,  which,  in  summer  and  autumn,  is 
felt  in  Europe,  in  Liberia,  and  away  out  upon  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  &r  as  the  parallel  of  the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude.  There 
is  an  indraught  from  all  these  regions  towards  these  deserts. 
These  indraughts  are  known  as  monsoons  at  sea;  on  the  land,  as 
the  prevailing  winds  of  the  season.  Imagine  the  area  within 
whidl  this  indraught  is  felt,  and  let  us  ask  a  question  or  two, 
hoping  for  answers.  The  air  which  the  indraught  brings  into 
the  desert  places,  and  which,  being  heated,  rises  up  there, 
whither  does  it  go  9  It  rises  up  in  a  column  a  few  miles  high 
and  many  in  circumference,  we  know,  and  we  can  imagine  that 
it  is  like  a  shaft  many  times  thicker  than  it  is  tall ;  but  how  ib 
it  crowned  ?  Is  it  crowned  like  the  stem  of  a  mushroom,  with 
an  eflOoresoenoe  or  ebullition  of  heated  air  flaring  over  and 
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spreading  out  in  all  directionB,  and  then  gradually  thinning  ont 
as  an  upper  current,  extending  even  nnto  the  verge  of  the  area 
whence  the  indraught  is  drawn  ?  If  so,  does  it  then  descend  and 
return  to  the  desert  plains  as  an  indraught  again  ?  Then  these 
desert  ^Aaoes  would  constitute  centres  of  circulation  for  the 
monsoon  period  ;  and  if  they  were  such  centres,  whence  would 
these  winds  get  the  vapour  for  their  rains  in  Europe  and  Asia? 
Or,  instead  of  the  mushroom  shape,  and  the  flare  at  the  top  in 
all  directions  from  centre  to  circumference,  does  the  uprising 
column,  like  one  of  those  submarine  fountains  which  are  said  to 
be  in  the  Oulf  Stream  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  bubble  up  and 
join  in  with  the  flow  of  the  upper  current  ?  The  right  answers 
and  explanations  to  these  questions  would  add  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere* 
It  may  be  in  the  power  of  observation  and  the  microscope,  or  of 
the  magnetic  telegraph,  to  give  light  here.    Let  tis  hope. 

328.  The  colour  of  *'«a£K2tw<."— The  colour  of  the  *'  rain-dust, 
when  coUeoted  in  parcels  and  sent  to  Ehrenberg,  is  *'  brick-red, 
or  '^  yellow  ochre  ;*'  when  seen  by  Humboldt  in  the  air,  it  was 
less  deeply  shaded,  and  is  described  hy  him  as  imparting  a 
'^  straw  colour "  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  search  of  spider- 
lines  for  the  diaphragm  of  my  telescopes,  1  procured  the  finest 
and  best  threads  from  a  ooooon  of  a  dirty-red  colour ;  but  the 
threads  of  this  oocoon,  as  seen  singly  in  the  diaphragm,  were  of  a 
golden  colour:  there  would  seem,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  difference  between  the  colours  of  the  rain-dust 
when  viewed  in  little  piles  by  the  microscopist,  and  when  seen 
attenuated  and  floating  in  the  wind  by  the  great  traveller. 

829.  A  dew  leading  iido  ihe  chambere  of  the  eouih. — It  appears, 
therefore,  that  we  here  have  placed  in  our  hands  a  clew,  which, 
attenuated  and  gossamer-like  though  it  at  first  appears,  is  never- 
theless palpable  and  strong  enough  to  guide  us  along  through  the 
^  circuits  of  the  wind  "  even  unto  "  the  chambers  of  the  south." 
The  frequency  of  the  fall  of  **sain  dust "  between  the  parallels 
of  17°  and  25°  north,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  Yerd 
Islands,  is  remarked  upon  with  emphasis  by  the  microscopist. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  because,  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gations at  the  Observatory,  it  is  significant.  The  latitudinal 
limits  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  north-east  trade-winds  are 
variable.  In  the  spring  they  are  nearest  to  the  equator,  extend- 
ing sometimes  at  this  season  not  farther  from  the  equator  than 
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the  parallel  of  15°  north.  The  breadth  of  the  calms  of  Cancer  is 
also  Tariable ;  so  also  are  their  limits.  The  extreme  vibration  of 
this  zone  is  between  the  parallels  of  17°  and  38°  north,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year. 

330.  Bed  fogw  do  not  dlfoays  occur  ai  tke  same  place,  hul  (key  occur 
cm  a  nor£Jb-eas<  and  souih-west  range, — According  to  the  hypothesis 
{§  210)  suggested  by  my  researches,  this  is  the  region  in  which 
ihe  upper  currents  of  atmosphere  that  ascended  in  the  equatorial 
calms,  and  flowed  off  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  are  sup- 
posed to  descend.  This,  therefore,  is  the  region  in  which  the 
atmosphere  that  bears  the  *'rain  dust,"  or  ''African  sand,"  de- 
scends to  the  surface ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  region,  it  might 
l>e  supposed,  which  would  be  the  most  liable  to  showers  of  this 
**  dust."  This  is  the  region  in  which  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  are 
situated;  they  are  in  the  direction  which  theory  gives  to  the 
upper  current  of  air  from  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  with  its  ''rain 
dust,"  and  they  are  in  the  region  of  the  most  frequent  showers  of 
"  rain  dust :"  sJl  of  which,  though  they  do  not  absolutely  prove, 
are  nevertheless  strikingly  in  conformity  with  this  theory  as  to 
the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere. 

331.  Condition  requisite  to  the  production  of  a  tea  fog, — It  is  true 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  we  cannot  tell  why 
this  ^  rain  dust "  should  not  be  gradually  precipitated  from  this 
upper  current,  and  descend  into  the  stratum  of  trade-winds,  as  it 
passes  from  the  equator  to  higher  northern  latitudes;  neither 
can  we  tell  why  the  vapour  which  the  same  winds  carry  along 
should  not,  in  like  manner,  be  precipitated  on  the  way  ;  nor  why 
we  should  have  a  thunder-storm,  a  gale  of  wind,  or  the  display  of 
any  other  atmospherical  phenomenon  to-morrow,  and  not  to-day : 
all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  conditions  of  to-day  are  not  such 
as  the  phenomenon  requires  for  its  own  development.  There- 
fore, though  we  cannot  tell  why  the  "sea-dust"  should  not 
always  fall  in  the  same  place,  we  may  nevertheless  suppose  that 
it  is  not  always  in  the  atmosphere,  for  the  storms  that  take  it  up 
occur  only  occasionally,  and  that  when  up,  and  in  passing  the 
same  pandlels,  it  does  not,  any  more  thm  the  vapour  from  a 
given  part  of  the  sea,  always  meet  with  the  conditions— electrical 
and  others — favourable  to  its  descent,  and  that  these  conditions, 
as  with  the  vapour,  may  occur  now  in  this  place,  now  in  that. 
But  that  the  fall  does  occur  always  in  the  same  atmospherical 
vein  or  general  direction,  my  investigations  would  suggest,  and 
Ehrenberg's  researches  prove.    Judging  bv  the  fall  of  sea  or  rain 
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dust,  we  may  suppoee  that  the  carrentfl  in  the  upper  r^ons  of 
the  atmosphere  are  remarkable  for  their  general  regularity,  aa 
well  as  for  their  general  direction  and  sharpness  of  limits,  so  to 
speak.  We  may  imagine  that  certain  electrical  conditions  are 
necessary  to  a  shower  of  '^sea-dnst'*  as  well  as  to  a  thunder- 
storm ;  and  that  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the  equinoctial 
disturbances  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  occurrence  of  these 
showers,  though  it  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  true  rate 
of  motion  in  the  general  system  of  atmospherical  circulation,  yet 
assures  us  that  it  is  not  less  on  the  average  than  a  certain  rata 
We  cannot  pretend  to  prescribe  the  conditions  requisite  for 
bringing  the  dustdoud  down  to  the  earth.  The  radiation  firom 
the  smoke-dust — as  the  particles  of  visible  smoke  may  be  called 
—has  the  effect  of  loading  each  little  atom  of  smoke  with  dew, 
causing  it  to  descend  in  the  black  fogs  of  London.  Any  circum- 
stances, therefore,  which  may  cause  the  dust  that  ascends  as  a 
straw-coloured  doud  from  the  Orinoco,  to  radiate  its  caloric  and 
collect  moisture  in  the  sky,  may  cause  it  to  descend  as  a  red  fog 
in  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean. 

332.  Whai  %$  the  agent  that  guidee  the  air  acton  (he  calm  helis  f — 
I  do  not  offer  these  remarks  as  an  explanation  with  which  we 
ought  to  rest  satisfied,  provided  other  proof  can  be  obtained ;  I 
rather  offer  them  in  the  true  philosophical  spirit  of  the  distin- 
guifthed  microsoopist  himself,  simply  as  affording,  as  &r  as  they 
are  entitled  to  be  called  an  explanation,  that  explanation  which 
is  most  in  conformity  with  the  facts  before  us,  and  which  is 
suggested  by  the  results  of  a  novel  and  beautiful  system  of 
philosophical  research.  It  is  not,  however,  my  province,  or  that 
of  any  other  philosopher,  to  dictate  belie£  Any  one  may  found 
hypotheses  if  he  will  state  his  facts  and  the  reasoning  by  which 
be  derives  the  conclusions  which  constitute  the  hypothesis. 
Having  done  this,  he  should  patiently  wait  for  time,  &rther 
research,  and  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  to  expand,  confirm,  or 
reject  the  doctrine  which  he  may  have  conceived  it  his  duty  to 
proclaim.  Thus,  though  we  have  tallied  the  air,  and  put  labels 
on  the  wind,  to  ^  tell  whence  it  oometh  and  whither  it  goeth," 
yet  there  evidently  is  an  agent  concerned  in  tlie  circulation  of 
the  atmosphere  whose  functions  are  manifest,  but  whose  presence 
has  never  yet  been  clearly  recogpuzed.  When  the  air  which  the 
north-east  trade-winds  bring  down,  meets  in  the  equatorial 
calms  that  which  the  south-east  trade-winds  oonvey,  and  the  two 
streams  rise  up  together,  what  is  it  that  makes  them  cross? 
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'wKere  is  the  power  that  guides  that  from  the  north  over  to  the 
aonth,  and  that  from  the  soath  up  to  the  north  ?  The  conjeotures 
in  the  next  chapter  as  to  **  the  relation  between  magnetism  and 
the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere"  may  perhaps  throw  some 
light  upon  the  answer  to  this  question* 


CHAPTER  VIL 
S  341-368. — ^THE  EAsrnfo  of  the  trade-winds,  the  crobbino  at 

THE  CALM  belts,  AND  THE  MA0NETISH  OF  THE  ATMOSPHEEE, 

341.  HaRey^B  ^eary  not  fvUy  confirmed  by  observaUons, — Halley's 
theoiy  of  the  trade-winds,  especially  so  much  of  it  as  ascribes 
their  easterly  direction  to  the  efifcct  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
earth,  seems  to  have  been  generally  received  as  entirely  correct. 
But  it  is  only  now,  since  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world 
have  nnited  in  a  common  system  of  research  concerning  the 
physics  of  the  sea,  and  occupied  it  with  observers,  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  apply  the  exfperimenSxm  cmcis  to  this  part  of  the 
&mous  theoiy.  The  abstract  Ic^,  as  the  observing-books  are 
called,  have  placed  within  my  reach  no  less  than  632,460  obser- 
vations— each  one  itself  being  the  mean  of  many  separate  ones — 
upon  the  force  and  direction  of  the  trade-winds.  It  appears 
from  these  that  diurnal  rotation  being  regarded  as  the  sole  causci 
does  not  eniirdy  account  for  the  easting  of  these  winds. 

342.  Observed  course  of  the,  irade-ioinds. — From  these  observar 
tions  the  following  table  has  been  compiled.  It  shows  the  mean 
annual  direction  of  the  trade-winds  in  each  of  the  six  belts, 
north  and  south,  between  the  parallels  of  30^  and  the  equator, 
together  with  the  number  of  observations  from  which  the  mean 
for  the  belt  is  derived  ; — 


^tweed. 

30^  and  25° 
25""  and  20° 
2(f  and  15° 
15°  and  10° 
10Pand5° 
fi°andO^ 

Mean.. 


N.E.  Trades. 

Coone. 

No.  of  Ota. 

N.  51°        E. 
51°  30' 
53°  30' 
52°  30' 
53°  80' 
64°  30' 

68,777 
44,527 
33,103 
30,339 
36,841 
67,829 

1 

N.  52°  45'  E. 

&E.  Trades. 


Oouna. 


8.46°        E. 
49°  20* 
62° 

49°  40' 
51°  40' 
48°  40' 


8.  49°  83'  R 


NaofOlM. 


66,636 
66,396 
46,604 
43,817 
54,648 
72,946 
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Between  the  equator  and  5''  north,  the  annnal  average  duration 
of  the  trades  is  67  days  for  the  north-east,  and  199  for  the  south- 
east, with  a  mean  direction  for  the  hitter — ^which  are  the  prevail- 
ing winds  hetween  those  pandlels — of  S.  47°  30'  E.  According 
to  the  Balleyan  theory  these  should  be  south-west  winds. 

343.  VdocUiet  of  the  trade-wind^. — In  the  Atlantic  the  average 
velocity  of  the  south-east  is  greater  than  the  average  velocity  o& 
the  north-east  trades.*  I  estimate  one  to  be  from  14  to  18,  the 
other  from  about  25  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Assuming  their  velo- 
city to  be  14  and  25  respectively,  the  following  departures  show 
the  miles  of  eading  which  the  trade-winds  avers^  per  hour 
through  each  of  the  above-named  belts : 

HouBLT  Rati  or  Dkpabtubb  or  thb  TaABi-wnnw  Acaom  tbm  Biltb. 


Betweoi 

MJE.TnMles. 

S.E.  Trades. 

EasMng  per  hour. 

Eesdng  per  Hour. 

S(f  and25*' 

10.9  miles 

18.    miles 

26**  and  2<f 

11.    . 

19.       „ 

2(f  and  15° 

11.2    „ 

19.7    „ 

15°  and  10° 

11.       n 

19.1     n 

10°  and   5° 

11.2    „ 

19.6    „ 

50and    0° 

11.4    „ 

18.8    „ 

344.  Difference  between  dbservaiion  and  theory, — That  diurnal 
rotation  does  impart  easting  to  these  winds  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  the  path  suggested  by  the  table  does  not  conform  to  that 
which,  according  to  any  reasonable  hypothesis,  the  trade-winds 
would  follow  if  lefl  to  obey  the  forces  of  diurnal  rotation  alone, 
as  they  would  do  were  diurnal  rotation  the  scle  cause  of  their 
easting.  As  these  winds  approach  the  equator,  the  effect  of 
diurnal  rotation  becomes  more  and  more  feeble.  But  the  table 
shows  no  such  diminution  of  effect.  They  have  as  much  easting 
between  5°  and  (f  as  they  have  between  30**  and  25°.  Nay,  the 
south-east  trades  between  the  equator  and  5°  N. — where,  by  the 
Halleyan  theory,  they  should  have  wesHng — ^have  as  much  ei^ting 
(§  342)  as  they  have  between  30^^  and  25°  south.  We  cannot  tell 
how  much  the  air  is  checked  in  its  easterly  tendency  by  resisting 
agents,  by  friction,  etc.,  but  we  know  that  that  tendency  is  about 
ten  times  stronger  between  30°  and  25°  than  it  is  between  5°  and  * 
0°,  and  yet  actual  observations  show  no  difference  in  their 
course.    This  table  reminds  us  that  diurnal  rotation  should  noi^ 

^  "Average  Force  of  the  Trade-winds,"  p.  857,  yoL  ii.,  Hauiy's  Sailing 
Directions,  1859. 
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vntil   more  nnmerouB    and   accurate  observations  shall  better 
satisfy  the  theory  than  those  half  a  million  and  more  now  do,  be 
regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  easterly  direction  of  the  trade- 
'winds.     It  suggests  either  that  other  agents  are  concerned  in 
giving  the  trade-winds  their  easting,  or  that  the  effect  of  the 
upper  and  counter  current,  when  drawn  down  and  turned  back 
(§  232),  is  such  as  to  counteract  their  unequal  turning  in  obe- 
dience to  the  varying  forces  of  diurnal  rotation.     No  apology  is 
needed  fi>r  applying  the  tests  of  actual  observation  to  this  part  of 
the  Halleyan  theory,  notwithstanding  the  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  as  to  its  sufficiency.     With  equal  favour  that  feature  of 
it  also  was  received  which  ascribes  the  rising  up  in  the  belt 
of  equatorial  calms  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  solar  ray.    But 
tlie  advancement  which  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of 
physical  laws  since  Halley  expounded  his  trade-wind  theory 
Ruggested  a  review  of  that  feature,  and  it  was  found  that,  though 
the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  is  one  of  the  agents  which  assists  the 
air  to  rise  there,  it  is  not  the  sole  agent ;  the  latent  heat  which  is 
set  fi:«e  by  condensing  vapour  for  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  and 
its  rains  is  now  also  (§  252)  recognized  as  an  agent  of  no  feeble 
power  in  this  calm  belt. 

345.  Faraday^8  discovery  of  magnetism,  in  the  air. — Where  shall 
those  who  are  disposed  to  search,  look  for  this  other  agent  that 
is  supposed  to  be  concerned  with  the  trade-winds  in  their  east- 
ing? I  cannot  say  where  it  is  to  be  found,  but  considering  the 
recent  discoveries  in  terrestrial  magnetism — considering  the 
close  relations  between  many  of  its  phenomena  and  those  both  of 
heat  and  electricity — the  question  may  be  asked  whether  some 
power  capable  of  guiding  **  the  wind  in  his  circuits "  may  not 
lurk  there  ?  Oxygen  comprises  more  than  one-fifth  part  (two- 
ninths)  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Faraday  has  discovered  that 
oxygen  is  para-magnetic.  If  a  bar  of  iron  be  suspended  between 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  it  will  arrange  itself  axially,  and  point 
towards  them ;  but  if,  instead  of  iron,  a  bar  of  bismuth  be  used, 
it  will  arrange  itself  equatorially,  and  point  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  in  which  the  iron  pointed.  To  distinguish 
these  two  kinds  of  forces.  Dr.  Faraday  has  said  iron  is  para- 
magnetic, bismuth  dia-magnetic.  Oxygen  and  iron  belong  to 
the  same  class,  and  all  substances  in  nature  belong  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  classes  of  which  iron  and  bismuth  are  the 
typee. 


1» 

846.  XtiMf  of  mOffHetie  force. — Thi*  eminent  philoaopber  hM 
tlso  shown  Uiat  if  yoa  place  anutgnetized  bu-  of  iron  on  aBmooth 
Burface,  and  sift  fine  iron  filings  down  upon  it,  theae  filings  will 
anange  themaelveB  in  carved  lines  as  in  J''ig.  I ;  or,  if  the  bar  be 
broken,  the;  will  arrange  iLeioaelTea  ««  in  Fig.  2.  TKe  earth  it- 
aelf,  or  the  atmosfdiierio  envelope  1^  which  it  ia  sorrontided,  is  a 
moat  powerfol  magnet,  and  the  lines  of  force  which  proceed 
whether  from  its  interior,  its  solid  shell,  or  vaporoos  coTering, 


are  held  to  be  jnat  sncb  lines  as  those  are  which  sorronnd  arti- 
ficial magnets ;  proceed  whence  they  may,  they  are  supposed  to 
ext«Dd  through  the  atmosphere,  and  to  reach  even  to  the  plane- 
tary spaces.  Many  eminent  men  and  profound  thinkers.  Sir 
David  Brewster  among  them,  suspect  that  the  atmosphere  itself 
is  the  seat  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  All  admit  that  many  of 
those  agents,  both  thermal  and  electrical,  which  play  highly 
important  parts  In  the  meteorology  of  onr  planet,  exercise  * 
marked  influence  upon  the  m^netio  condition  of  the  atmosphei* 
alsa 

347.  3^  magnetic  influeneea  of  the  oxygen  of  Ae  air  and  of  tJk 
ipott  on  the  tun. — Now,  when,  referring  to  Dr.  Faraday's  dis- 
covery (j  343),  and  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  as  shown  by  the 
iron  filings  (S  346),  we  compare  the  particles  of  ox^en  gas  to 
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these  minvte  bits  of  fermginous  dust  that  arraDge  themselvoB  in 
lilies  and  curves  abont  magnets  ;  when  we  reflect  that  this  great 
magnet,  the  earth,  is  snrrounded  by  a  para-zuagnetic  gas,  to  the 
molecules  of  which  the  finest  atom  from  the  file  is  in  comparison 
gross  and  ponderous  matter ; — ^that  the  entire  mass  of  this  air  is 
eqxuTalent  to  a  sea  of  mercury  covering  the  earth  aroimd  and 
over  to  the  depth  of  30  inches,  and  that  this  very  subtile  mass  is 
in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  in  perpetual  commotioi. 
by  reason  of  various  and  incessant  disturbing  causes ; — ^when  we 
reflect  fiirther  upon  the  recent  discoveries  of  Schwabe  and  of 
Sabine  concemiug  the  spots  on  the  sun  and  the  magnetic  ele- 
ments of  the  earth,  which  show  that  if  the  sun  or  its  spots  be 
not  the  great  fountain  of  magnetism,  there  is  at  lecu^t  reason  to 
suspect  a  dose  alliance  between  solar  and  terrestrial  magnetism 
— ^that  certain  well-known  meteorological  phenomena,  as  the 
amoia,  come  also  within  the  category  of  magnetic  phenomena ; 
— ^that  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  and  the  poles  of  maximum 
cold  are  at  or  near  the  same  spot ; — ^that  the  theimal  equator  is 
not  parallel  to  or  coincident  with  either  the  terrestrial  or  with 
that  which  the  direct  solar  ray  would  indicate,  but  that  it  follows, 
and  in  its  double  curvatures  conforms  to  the  magnetic  equator ; 
— ^moreover,  when  we  reflect  upon  Barlow's  theory  and  Fox's 
observations,  which  go  to  show  that  the  direction  of  metallic 
veins  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  generally  lie  north-east 
and  south-west^ardly,  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  meridians  of  the  earth  or  air ; — ^finally,  I 
say,  when  we  reflect  upon  magnetism  in  all  its  aspects,  we  may 
well  inquire  whether  such  a  mass  of  highly  magnetic  gas  as  that 
which  surrounds  our  planet  does  not  intervene,  by  reason  of  its 
magnetism,  in  influencing  the  circulation  of  the  atmospheie  and 
Uie  course  of  the  winds. 

348.  The  needle  in  its  divurnal  variations^  the  barometer  in  its 
readings,  and  the  atmosphere  in  its  electrical  tension,  aU  have  die  same 
hours  for  their  maxima  and  minima. — ^This  magnetic  sea',  as  the 
atmosphere  may  be  called,  is  continually  agitated;  it  is  dis* 
turbed  in  its  movements  by  various  influences  which  prevent  it 
Irom  adjusting  itself  to  any  permanent  magnetic  or  other  dy- 
namical status ;  and  its  para-magnetic  properties  are  known  to 
vaiy  with  every  change  of  pressure  or  of  temperature.  The 
experiments  of  Faraday  show  that  the  magnetic  force  of  the  air 
olianges  with  temperature ;  that  it  is  least  near  the  equator,  and 
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greatest  at  the  poles  of  maximum  oold ;  that  it  varies  vriih  the 
seasons,  and  changes  night  and  day ;  nay,  the  atmosphere  has 
regular  variations  in  its  electrical  conditions  expressed  daily  at 
stated  hours  of  maximum  and  minimum  tension.  Coincident 
with  this,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  hut  especially  in  sub- 
tropical latitudes,  the  barometer  also  has  its  maxima  and  minima 
readings  for  the  day.  So  also,  and  at  the  same  hours,  the  needle 
attains  the  maxima  and  minima  of  its  diurnal  variations.  With- 
out other  time-piece,  the  hour  of  the  day  may  be  told  by  these 
maxima  apd  minima,  each  group  of  which  occurs  twice  a-day 
and  at  six-hour  intervals.  I'hese  invisible  ebbings  and  flowings 
— the  diurnal  change  in  the  electrical  tension — ^the  diurnal 
variation  of  the  needle, — and  the  diurnal  rising  and  falling  of 
the  barometer, — ^follow  each  other  as  closely  and  as  surely,  if 
not  quite  as  regularly,  as  night  the  day.  Any  cause  which 
produces  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure  invariably  puts  it 
in  motion,  giving  rise  to  gentle  airs  or  furious  gales,  according 
to  degree ;  and  here,  at  least,  we  have  a  relation  between  the 
movements  in  the  air  and  the  movements  of  the  needle  so  close 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  cause,  which  effect,  or  whether 
the  two  be  not  the  effects  of  a  common  cause. 

349.  The  question  raised  by  modem  researches. — Indeed,  such  is 
the  nature  of  this  imponderable  called  mi^etism,  and  such  the 
suggestions  made  by  Faraday's  discoveries,  that  the  question  has 
been  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  most  profound  philosophers  of 
the  age  whether  the  various  forces  of  light,  heat,  and  gravitation, 
of  chemical  affinity,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  may  not  yet  he 
all  traced  to  one  common  source.  Surely,  then,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  unphilosophical  to  inquire  of  magnetism  for  some 
of  the  anomalous  movements  that  are  observed  in  the  atmosphere. 
These  anomalies  are  many ;  they  are  not  con£ned  to  the  easting 
of  the  trade- winds;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  counter-trades 
and  the  calm  belts  also.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  has 
already  been  stated  (§  288),  that  there  is  a  crossing  of  the  winds 
at  the  calm  belts  (§  212),  and  it  was  promised  to  go  more  into 
detail  concerning  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  favour  this 
l)elie£  Our  researches  have  enabled  us,  for  instance,  to  trace 
from  the  belt  of  calms,  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  which  extends 
entirely  across  the  seas,  an  efflux  of  air  both  to  the  north  and  to 
the  soutL  From  the  south  side  of  this  belt  the  air  flows  in  a 
steady  breeze,   tailed  the  north-east  trade-winds,  towards  tht 
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eqaator  (Plate  I.)  ;  on  the  north  side  of  it,  the  prevailing  winds 
come  from  it  also,  bnt  they  go  towards  the  north-east  They  are 
tlie  well-known  westerly  winds  which  prevail  along  the  rente 
from  this  country  to  England  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  But 
why  should  we  suppose .  a  crossing  to  take  place  here  ?  We 
suppose  so  from  these  facts :  'because  throughout  Europe, — the 
land  upon  which  these  westerly  winds  blow, — precipitation  is 
in  excess  of  evaporation,  and  beoBrUse  at  sea  they  are  going  from 
a  wanner  to  a  colder  climate ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Nature  exacts  from  them  what  we  know  she  exacts  from  the 
air  under  similar  circumstances,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  before 
our  eyes,  viz.,  more  precipitation  than  evaporation.  In  other 
vrorda,  they  probably  leave  in  the  Atlantic  as  much  vapour  as 
they  take  up  from  the  Atlantic.  Then  where,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  the  vapour  which  these  winds  carry  along,  for  the  re- 
plenifdiing  of  the  whole  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  north,  come 
from  ?  They  did  not  get  it  as  they  came  along  in  the  upper. 
i^ons,  as  a  counter-current  to  the  north-east  trades,  unless  they 
evaporated  the  trade-wind  clouds,  and  so  robbed  those  winds  of 
their  vapour.  They  certainly  did  not  get  it  from  the  surface  of 
the  sea  in  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  for  they  did  not  tarry  lonf> 
enough  there  to  become  saturated  with  moisture.  Thus  circum  ■ 
stances  again  pointed  to  the  south-east  trade-wind  regions  as  the 
place  of  supply.  This  question  has  been  folly  discussed  in 
Chapter  Y.,  where  it  has  been  shown  they  did  not  get  it  from 
the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  these  researches  afforded  grounds  for 
the  supposition  that  the  air  of  which  the  north-east  trade- winds 
are  composed/ and  which  comes  out  of  the  same  zone  of  calms 
as  do  these  south-westerly  winds,  so  far  from  being  saturated 
with  vapour  at  its  exodus,  is  dry ;  for  near  their  polar  edge,  the 
nortn-east  trade- winds  are,  for  the  most  part,  dry  winds. 

350.  Wet  and  dry  air  of  the  calm  bdia. — ^Facts  seem  to  confirm 
this,  and  the  calm  belts  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  both  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  subject.  These  are  two  bands  of  light 
airs,  calms,  and  baffling  winds,  which  extend  entirely  around 
the  earth.  The  air  flows  out  north  and  south  from  these  belts. 
That  which  comes  out  on  the  equatorial  side  goes  to  feed  the 
tradeSy  and  makes  a  dry  wind;  that  which  flows  out  on  the 
polar  side  goes  to  feed  the  counter-trades  (§  849),  and  is  a  rain 
wind.  How  is  it  that  we  can  have  from  the  same  trough  or 
receiver,  as  these  calm  belts  may  be  called,  an  efflux  of  dry  ail 
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on  one  side  and  of' moist  on  the  other?  Answer:  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  air  without  xain  oomqs  from  one  qnarter, 
that  with  rain  from  another — that,  coming  from  opposite  direc- 
tions  to  this  place  of  meeting,  where  there  is  a  crossing,  they 
pass  each  other  in  their  circnits.  They  both  meet  here  as  npper 
onrrentB,  and  how  conld  there  be  a  Grossing,  without  an  agent  or 
influence  to  guide  them  ?  and  why  in  the  search  should  we  not 
look  to  magnetism  for  this  agent  as  well  as  to  any  other  of  the 
hidden  influences  which  are  concerned  in  giTing  to  the  winda 
their  forcQ  and  direction  ? 

351.  Prt9i«tp{ef  according  to  tohUk  the  pkymcdl  machmery  of  omr 
flanei  ihauid  he  ttudied, — ^He  that  established  the  earth  *'  created 
it  not  in  vain ;  He  formed  it  to  be  inhabited."  And  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous, arrogant,  and  impious  to  attempt  the  study  of  its 
machinery  upon  any  other  theory :  it  was  made  to  he  inhabited. 
How  oould  it  be  inhabitable  but  for  the  sending  of  the  early  and 
the  latter  rain  ?  How  can  the  rain  be  sent  except  by  the  winds  ? 
and  how  can  the  fickle  winds  do  their  errands  unless  they  have 
a  guide?  Suppose  a  new  piece  of  human  mechanism  were 
shown  to  one  of  us,  and  we  were  told  the  object  of  it  was  to 
measure  time ;  now,  if  we  should  seek  to  examine  it  with  the 
view  to  understand  its  construction,  would  we  not  set  out  upon 
the  principle — the  theory"->that  it  was  made  to  measure  time  ? 
By  proceeding  on  any  other  supposition  or  theory  we  should  be 
in&llibly  led  into  error.  And  so  it  is  with  the  physical 
machinery  of  the  world.  The  theory  upon  which  this  work  is 
conducted  is  that  the  earth  wu  made  far  man ;  and  I  submit  that 
no  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  maintained  in  a  con- 
dition fit  for  him  is  left  to  chance,  any  more  than  the  bit  of 
mechanism  by  which  man  measures  time  is  left  to  go  by  chance. 

352.  Division  inU>  wind  haande. — ^That  I  might  study  to  better 
advantage  the  workings  of  the  atmospherical  machinery  in 
certain  aspects,  I  divided  the  sea  into  bands  or  belts  5^  of 
latitude  in  breadth,  and  stretching  east  and  west  entirely  around 
the  earth,  but  skipping  over  the  land.  There  are  twelve  of 
these  bands  on  each  side  of  the  equator  that  are  traversed  more 
or  less  frequently  by  our  fleet  of  observers ;  they  extend  to  the 
parallel  of  60^  in  each  hemisphere.  To  determine  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind  for  each  one  of  these  bands,  the  abstract 
logs  were  examined  until  all  the  data  afforded  by  1,159,533 
Afaeervations  were  obtained ;  and  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind 
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for  each,  of  the  four  quarters  in  every  baud  was  ascertained. 
Considering  difference  of  temperature  between  these  Tarions 
bands  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  movement  in  the  atmo- 
sphere,— ^that  the  extremes  on  one  hand  are  near  the  equator, 
and  on  the  other  about  the  poles ; — considering  that  the  tendency 
of  e^ory  wind  (§  234)  is  to  blow  along  the  arc  of  a  great  circle, 
and  that  consequently  every  wind  that  was  observed  in  any  one 
of  these  bands  must  have  moved  in  a  path  crossing  these  bands 
more  or  less  obliquely,  and  that  therefore  the  general  movements 
in  the  atmosphere  might  be  classed  accordingly,  as  winds  either 
^th  northing  or  with  southing  in  them; — we  have  so  classed 
them ;  and  we  have  so  classed  them  that  we  might  study  to  more 
advantage  the  general  movements  of  the  great  atmospherical 
machinery.     See  Plate  XV. 

353.  The  medial  hands, — ^Thus,  when,  after  so  classing  them, 
we  oome  to  examine  those  movements  in  the  band  between  d"" 
and  10°  south,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  movements  in  the 
band  between  55°  and  60°  south,  for  example,  we  find  the  general 
movements  to  be  exactly  in  opposite  directions.  Observations 
show  that  during  the  year  the  winds  in  the  former  blow  towards 
the  equator  283,  and  from  it  73  days ;  and  in  the  latter  they  blow 
toward  the  pole  for  224,  and  from  it  132  days.  These  facts  show 
that  there  must  be  a  place  of  rarefaction — of  low  barometer,  an 
indraught  towards  the  poles  as  well  as  the  equator ; — and  that 
consequently,  also,  there  must  be  a  medial  line  or  band  some- 
where between  the  parallels  of  10^  and  55°  south,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  is  towards  the  equator, 
on  the  other  towards  the  pole.  So,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  same  series  of  observations  point  this  medial  band  out  to  \is. 
They  show  that  one  is  near  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  the  other 
near  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  and  that  they  both  probably  lie 
between  the  parallels  of  35°  and  40°,  where  the  winds  north  and 
south  are  equal,  as  per  table,  page  162. 

The  wind  curves  (Plate  XV.  and  the  table)  afford  a  very 
striking  view  of  these  medial  bands,  as  the  parallels  in  either 
hemisphere  between  which  the  winds  with  northing  and  the 
winds  with  southing  are  on  the  yearly  average  exactly  equal. 
In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  debatable  ground  appears  by  thd 
table  to  extend  pretty  nearly  from  25°  to  50°  N.  By  the  plate 
the  two  winds  first  become  equal  between  25°  and  80° ;  the  two 
oarvei  then  recede  and  approach  very  closely  again,  but  witho'at 
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crossing,  between  35°  and  40°.  In  liie  southern  hemisphere,  the 
conflict  between  the  pohu*  and  equatorial  indraught,  as  expressed 
by  winds  with  southing  and  winds  with  northing,  is  more  de- 
cided. There  the  two  curves  march*  one  up,  the  other  down, 
and  cross  between  the  parallels  of  35°  and  40°  S.,  thus  confirming 
what  from  other  data  we  had  already  learned,  viz.,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  is  more  unstable  in  the  northern  than, 
it  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

354.  The  rainless  regions  and  the  calmheUs. — Such,  for  the  winds 
at  sea,  is  their  distribution  between  the  two  halves  of  the  horizon 
in  the  several  bands  and  in  each  hemisphere.  Supposing  a  like 
distribution  to  obtain  on  shore,  we  shall  find  it  su^estive  to 
trace  the  calm  belts  of  the  tropics  across  the  continents  (Plate 
yilL),  and  to  examine,  in  connection  with  them,  the  rainless 
r^ons  of  the  earth,  and  those  districts  of  country  which,  though 
not  rainless,  are  nevertheless  considered  as  *'  dry  countries,"  by 
reason  of  the  small  amount  of  precipitation  upon  them.  So, 
tracing  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  which  at  sea  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  28°  and  37°  (Plate  VIII.),  but  which,  according  to 
Sir  John  Herschel,*  reaches  higher  latitudes  on  shore,  it  will  be 
pereeived  that  the  winds  that  flow  out  on  the  north  side  blow 

*  §  278.  p.  614*  vol  XYii.  (Phys.  Qeog.),  Encyclopedia  Britanxucti 
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over  caontries  abounding  in  rivers,  which  countries  are  therefore 
abandantly  supplied  with  rains.     Hence  we  infer  (§  350)  that 
those  winds  are  ratn  winds.     On  the  other  hand,  the  winds  that 
flow  out  on  the  equatorial  side  blow  either  over  deserts,  rainless 
regions,  or  dry  countries.     Hence  we  infer  that  these  winds 
are  dry  winds.     These  "  dry  "  winds  traverse  a  country  abound- 
ing in  springs  and  rivers  in  India,  but  it  is  the  monsoons  there 
which  bring  the  water  for  them.     The  winds  which  come  out  of 
this  calm  belt  on  its  equatorial  side  give  out  no  moisture,  except 
as  dew,  until  they  reach  the  sea,  and  are  replenished  with  vapour 
thence  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  rain  of;    whereas  the 
winds  which  come  out  on  the  polar  side  leave  moisture  enough 
as  they  come  for  such  rivers  as  the  Obi,  the  Yenisei,  the  Lena, 
and  the  Arooor,  in  Asia;   the  Missouri,  the  Sascatchawan,  the 
Red  Biver  of  the  North,  and  others,  in  America.     Between  this 
calm  belt  and  the  head  waters  of  these  rivers  there  are  no  seas  or 
other  evaporating  surfaces,  neither  are  they  so  situated  with 
regard  to  the  sea-coast  that  they  maybe,  as  the  shores  of  Eastern 
China  and  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  the  United  States  are,  supplied 
with  vapour  by  the  winds  from  the  sea-board.     When  we  con* 
sider  the  table  (§  353),  the  situation  of  the  rainless  regions  and 
dry  countries  with  regard  to  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that,   come  whence  it  may  and  by  what 
channels  it  may,  there  are  flowing  out  of  this  calm  belt  two  kinds 
of  air,  one  well  charged  with  moisture,  the  other  dry  and  thirsty 
to  a  degree. 

355.  The  theory  of  the  crossings  re-steUed,  and  the  facts  reconciled 
by  it — The  supposition  that  the  dry  air  came  from  the  north  and 
the  moist  ^m  the  south,  and  both  as  an  upper  current,  is  the 
only  hypothesis  that  is  consistent  with  all  the  known  facts  of 
the  case.  The  dry  air  gave  up  all  its  moisture  when,  as  a  surface 
wind,  it  played  upon  the  frozen  summits  of  the  northern  hills ; 
the  wet  obtained  its  moisture  when,  as  the  south-east  trade- 
winds,  it  swept  across  the  bosom  of  intertropical  seas  of  the 
soutliem  hemisphere.  Eising  up  at  the  equator,  it  did  not  leave 
all  its  moisture  with  the  cloud-ring,  but,  retaining  a  part,  con- 
veyed it  through  the  cloud  region,  above  the  north-eatit  trades, 
to  this  calm  belt,  where  there  was  a  descent  and  a  crossing. 
The  £Eict  that  these  dry  places  are  all  within  or  on  the  equatorial 
side  of  this  calm  belt,  while  countries  abounding  with  rains  and 
well  watered  with  running  streams  are  to  be  found  all  along  its 
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polar  side,  is  clearly  indicatiye  of  a 'crossing.  Upon  no  other 
supposition  can  we  account  for  tlie  barrenness  on  one  side,  the 
fertility  on  the  other.  The  following  are  also  links  in  the  chain 
of  &cts  and  circumstances  which  give  strength  to  the  supposition 
that  the  rains  for  the  Lena  and  the  Missouri  are  brought  across 
the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  by  those  currents  of  air  which  flow  thence 
towards  the  pole  as  the  prevailing  counter-trades  or  south- 
westerly winds  of  the  extra-tropical  north.  We  have  already 
seen  (§  353)  that,  on  the  north  side  of  this  calm  zone  of  Cancer, 
the  prevailing  winds  on  the  8ur£eu)e  are  from  this  zone  towards 
the  pole,  and  (Plate  I.,  §  215)  that  these  winds  return  as  A  B  0 
thmugh  the  upper  regions  from  the  pole ;  that,  arriving  at  the 
calms  of  Cancer,  this  upper  current^  ABC,  meets  another  upper 
current,  S  R,  from  the  equator,  where  they  neutralize  each  other, 
produce  a  calm,  descend,  and  come  out  as  surface  winds,  D  E,  or 
the  trade-winds ;  and  as  T  U,  or  the  counter-trades.  Now  ob- 
servations have  shown  that  the  winds  represented  by  T  U  are 
rain  winds ;  those  represented  by  D  E,  dry  winds ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  ABC  could  not  bring  any  vapours  to  these  calms 
to  serve  for  T  U  to  make  rains  of;  for  the  winds  represented  by 
ABC  have  already  performed  the  circuit  of  surface  winds  as  far 
as  the  pole,  during  which  journey  they  parted  with  all  their 
moisture,  and,  returning  through  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  to 
the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  they  arrived  there  as  dry  winds.  The 
winds  represented  by  D  E  are  dry  winds ;  therefore  it  was  sup- 
posed that  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  continuation  of  the 
winds  ABC.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  winds  ABC,  after 
descending,  do  turn  about  and  become  the  surfeu^e  winds  T  U, 
they  would  first  have  to  remain  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the 
sea,  in  order  to  be  supplied  with  vapour  enough  to  feed  the  great 
rivers,  and  supply  the  rains  for  the  whole  earth  between  us  and 
the  north  pole.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  an  evaporating 
region  at  sea  and  a  rainless  region  ashore  on  the  north  as  well  as 
on  the  south  side  of  this  zone  of  Cancer ;  but  investigation  shows 
no  such  region.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  B  C  and  £  S  do 
come  out  on  the  surface  as  represented  by  Plate  L  But  what  is 
the  agent  that  should  lead  them  out  by  such  opposite  paths  ? 
According  to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  the  vapours  which  supply  the 
rains  for  T  U  would  be  taken  up  in  the  south-east  trade-wind 
re^^on  by  O  Q,  and  conveyed  thence  along  the  route  Q  E  S  to  T. 
And  if  this  mode  of  reasoning  be  admitted  as  plausible — ^if  it  be 
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true  that  B  S  carry  the  vajtour  which,  by  condensation,  is  to  water 
nprith  showers  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, Nature,  we  may  be  sure,  has  provided  a  guide  for  con- 
ducting S  T  across  this  belt  of  calms,  and  for  sending  it  on  in  the 
right  way.  Here  it  was,' then,  at  this  crossing  of  the  winds^  that 
I  thought  I  first  saw  the  footprints  of  an  agent  whose  character  I 
could  not  comprehend.  Can  it  be  the  magnetism  that  resides  in 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  ?  Heat  and  cold,  the  early  and  the  latter 
rain,  clouds  and  sunshine,  are  not,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  distributed 
over  the  earth,  by  chance ;  they  are  distributed  in  obedience  to 
laws  that  are  as  certain  and  as  sure  in  their  operations  as  the 
seasons  in  their  rounds.  If  it  depended  upon  chance  whether  the 
dry  air  should  come  out  on  this  side  or  on  that'of  this  calm  belt,  or 
whether  the  moist  air  should  return  or  not  whence  it  came — if  such 
were  the  case  in  nature,  we  perceive  that,  so  far  from  any  regularitj' 
as  to  seasons,  we  should  have,  or  might  have,  years  of  drought  the 
most  excessive,  and  then  again  seasons  of  rains  the  most  destruc- 
tive ;  but,  so  far  from  this,  we  find  for  each  place  a  mean  annual 
pioportion  of  both,  and  that  so  regulated  withal,  that  year  after 
year  the  quantity  is  preserved  with  remarkable  regularity. 
Having  thus  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  upper  currents  of  air,  when  they  meet  over  the  calms  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  are  turned  back  to  the  equator,  but 
having  shown  that  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  air  of 
each  current,  after  descending,  continues  on  in  the  direction 
towards  which  it  was  travelling  before  it  descended,  we  may  go 
feorther,  and,  by  a  similar  train  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
afforded  by  these  researches  and  other  sources  of  information, 
show  that  the  air,  kept  in  motion  on  the  surface  by  the  two 
systems  of  trade- winds,  when  it  arrives  at  the  belt  of  equatorial 
calms  and  ascends,  continues  on  thence,  each  current  towards 
the  pole  wliich  it  was  approaching  while  on  the  surface.  In  a 
problem  like  this,  demonstration  in  the  positive  way  is  difiScult, 
if  not  impossible.  We  must  rely  for  our  proof  upon  phUo- 
srphical  deduction,  guided  by  the  lights  of  reason ;  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  positive  ^roof  cannot  be  adduced,  it  is  permitted 
to  bring  in  circumstantial  evidence ;  and  the  circumstantial 
evidence  afforded  by  my  investigations  goes  to  show  that  the 
winds  represented  by  0  Q,  §  215,  do  become  those  represented 
byESTUVA,  andABCDEF  respectively.  In  the  first 
place*  0  Q  represents  the  south-east  trade-winds — i.  e.,  all  the 
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winds  of  the  sontKem  hemisphere  as  thej  approach  the  equator; 
and  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  atmosphere  does 
not  pass  freely  from  one  hemisphere  to  another?  On  the  con- 
trary, many  reasons  present  themselves  for  snpposing  that  it 
does.  If  it  did  not,  the  proportion  of  land  and  water,  and 
consequently  of  plants  and  warm-blooded  animals,  being  so 
different  in  the  two  hemispheres,  we  might  imagine  that  the  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere  in  them  would,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
probably  become  different  also,  and  that  consequently,  in  such 
a  case,  man  could  not  safely  pass  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other.  Consider  the  manifold  beauties  in  the  whole  system  of 
terrestrial  adaptations ;  remember  what  a  perfect  and  wonderful 
machine  (§  268)  is  this  atmosphere ;  how  exquisitely  balanced 
and  beautifully  compensated  it  is  in  all  its  parts.  We  know 
that  it  is  perfect ;  that  in  the  performance  of  its  various  offices 
it  is  never  left  to  the  guidance  of  chance — no,  not  for  a  moment. 
Wherefore  I  was  led  to  ask  myself  why  the  air  of  the  south-east 
trades,  when  arrived  at  the  zone  of  equatorial  calms,  should  not, 
after  ascending,  rather  return  to  the  south  than  go  on  to  the 
north  ?  Where  and  what  is  the  agency  by  which  its  course  is  ' 
decided  ?  Here  I  found  circumstances  which  again  induced  me 
to  suppose  it  probskblo  that  it  neither  turned  back  to  the  south 
nor  mingled  with  the  air  which  came  from  the  regions  of  the 
noiih-east  trades,  ascended,  and  then  flowed  indiscriminately  to 
the  north  or  the  south.  But  I  saw  reasons  for  supposing  that 
what  came  to  the  equatorial  calms  as  the  south-east  trade*winds 
continued  to  the  north  as  an  upper  current,  and  that  what  had 
come  to  the  same  zone  as  north-east  trade-winds  ascended  and 
continued  over  into  the  southern  hemisphere  a^  an  upper  current* 
bound  for  the  calm  zone  of  Capricorn,  And  these  are  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  and  conjectures  upon  which  the^e  suppositions 
were  based :  At  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  area  covered 
by  the  south-east  trade-winds  is  laige,  and  when  they  are 
evaporating  most  rapidly  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  even  up 
to  the  equator,  the  most  rain  is  falling  in  the  northern.  There- 
fore it  is  fur  to  suppose  that  much  of  the  vapour  which  is  taken 
up  on  that  side  of  the  equator  is  precipitated  on  this.  The 
evaporating  surface  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  greater,  much 
greater,  than  it  is  in  the  northern ;  still,  all  the  great  rivers  are 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  Amazon  being  regarded  as 
common  to  both ;  and  this  fact,  as  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  cono' 
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ix>Tate  the  snggestion  afi  to  the  crossixig  of  the  trade- winds  at  the 
equatorial  cabus.     Taking  the  laws  and  rates  of  evaporation  into 
consideration,  I  could  find  (Chapter  Y.)  no  part  of  the  ocean  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
tlie  St  Lawrence,  and  the  other  great  rivers  of  onr  hemisphere 
oonld  he  supplied.     A  regular  series  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations has  been  carried  on  at  the  military  posts  of  the  United 
States  since  1819.    Eain  maps  of  the  whole  country*  have  been 
prepared  from  these  observations  by  Mr.  Lorin  Blodget  at  the 
Surgeon-General's  office,  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cool- 
edge,  U.S.A.     These  maps,  as  far  as  they  go,  sustain  these  views 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  for  they  bring  out  facts  in  a  most 
striking  way  to  show  that  the  dry  season  in   California  and 
Oregon  is  the  wet  season  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.    The  winds 
coming  from  the  south-west,  and  striking  upon   the  coast  of 
California  and  Oregon  in  winter,  precipitate  there  copiously. 
They  then  pass  over  the  moimtains  robbed  in  part  of  their 
moisture.    Of  course,  after  watering  the  Pacific  shores,  they 
have  not  as  much  vapour  to  make  rains  of,  specially  for  the 
upper  Mississippi  Yalley,  as  they  had  in  the  summer-time,  when 
they  dispensed   their  moisture,  in   the  shape   of  rains,  most 
sparingly  upon  the  Pacific  coasts.     According  to  these  views, 
the  dry- season  on  the  Pacific  slopes  should  be  the  wet,  especially 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  Yalley,  and  vke  verscL    Blodget's  maps 
show  that  such  is  actually  the  case.     Meteorological  observations 
in  the  *'  Bed  Eiver  country  "  and  other  parts  of  British  America 
would  throw  farther  light  and  give  farther  confirmation,  I  doubt 
not,  both  to  these  views  and  to  this  interesting  question.    These 
army  observations,  as  expressed  in  Blodget's  maps,  reveal  other 
interesting  features,  also,  touching  the  physical  geography  of 
the  country.    I  allude  to  the  two  isothermal  lines  45^  and  65^ 
(Plate  VIII.),  which  include  between  them  all  places  that  have 
a  mean  annual  temperature  between  45°  and  65^.    I  have  drawn, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  similar  lines  on  the  authority  of 
Dove  and  Johnston  (A.  E.,  of  Edinburgh),  across  Europe  and 
Asia.     The  isotherm  of  65^  skirts  the  northern  limits  of  the 
sugar-cane,  and  separates  the  intertropical  &om  the  extra-tropical 
plants  and  productions.     I  have  drawn  these  two  lines  across 
America  in  order  to  give  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  nature 
of  the  advantages  which  the  industrial  pursuits  and  the  political 
*  See  Army  Meteorological  ObflerratioiiB,  pabliahed  18&5. 
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^tocmamy  of  the  oonntry  would  deriTe  by  tlie  Bvstematic  cxtensiua 
of  our  meteorolo^cal  obeerrmtioiis  from  tlie  sea  to  the  land* 
Theee  lines  show  how  much  we  err  when  we  reckon  clhnatee 
aocx>idiDg  to  parallels  of  latitade.  Th<S  Kpmob  that  these  two 
ifiotherms  of  45°  and  65^  comprehend  between  die  Mifgdiaripia 
and  the  Becky  Mountains,  owing  to  the  ringnlar  effect  of  those 
mountains  npon  the  climate,  is  larger  than  the  space  they 
comprehend  between  the  Mississippi  and  ihe  Atlantic.  Hyeto- 
graphically  it  is  also  different,  being  dryer,  and  possessing  a 
purer  atmosphere.  In  this  grand  range  of  climate  between  the 
meridians  of  100^  and  110^  W.,  the  amount  of  precipitation  is 
just  about  one-half  of  what  it  is  between  those  two  isotherms 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  this  new  country  west  of  it,  winter 
is  the  dry,  and  spring  the  rainy  season.  It  includes  the  climates 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  Humboldt  regards  as  the  most  salu- 
brious in  the  world,  and  where  he  found  the  most  delicious 
fruits  that  he  saw  during  his  trsTels.  Such  was  the  purity  of 
the  air  there,  that  polished  steel  would  not  tarnish  CTen  by  night 
exposure.  These  two  isotherms,  with  the  remarkable  loop 
which  they  make  to  the  north-west,  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
embrace  the  most  choice  climates  for  the  olive,  the  vine,  and 
the  poppy ;  for  the  melon,  the  peach,  and  almond.  The  finest 
of  wool  may  be  grown  there;  and  the  potato,  with  hemp, 
tobacco,  maize,  and  all  the  cereals,  may  be  cultivated  there  in 
great  perfection.  No  climate  of  the  temperate  zone  will  be 
found  to  surpass  in  salubrity  that  of  this  Piedmont  tianB-Mis> 
sissippi  country.  The  calm  zone  of  Capricorn  is  the  duplicate 
of  that  of  Cancer,  and  the  winds  flow  from  it  as  they  do  from 
that,  both  north  and  south,  but  with  this  difference :  that  on 
the  polar  side  of  the  Capricorn  belt  they  prevail  from  the  north- 
west instead  of  the  south- west,  and  on  the  equatorial  side  frt>m 
the  south-east  instead  of  the  north-east.  Now  if  it  be  true  that 
the  vapour  of  the  north-east  trade-winds  is-  condensed  in  the 
extrartropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  following 
path,  on  account  of  the  effect  of  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth 
upon  the  course  of  the  winds,  would  represent  the  mean  circuit 
of  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  moving  according  to  the  general 
system  of  its  circulation  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  viz. :  coming 
down  from  the  north  as  an  upper  current,  and  appearing  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  about  longitude  120^  west,  and  near  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  it  would  here  commence  to  blow  the  north-east 
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hwle-winds  of  that  region.  To  make  this  clear,  see  Plate  VII., 
7n  which  I  have  marked  the  course  of  such  vapour-beariog 
Rrinda ;  A  being  a  breadth  or  noaih  of  winds  in  the  north-east 
trades ;  B,  the  same  wind  as  the  upper  and  oonnter-cnrrent  to 
the  sontb-east  trades ;  and  C,  the  same  wind  after  it  has  de- 
scended in  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  and  come  ont  on  the 
polar  tide  thereof,  as  the  rain  winds  and  prevailing  north-west 
iHrindfl  of  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
This,  as  the  north-east  trades,  is  the  evaporating  wind.  As  the 
north-east  trade-wind,  it  sweeps  over  a  great  waste  of  waters 
lying  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  equator.  Meeting  no 
land  in  this  long  oblique  track  over  the  tepid  waters  of  a  tropical 
sea,  it  would,  if  such  were  its  route,  arrive  somewhere  about  thei 
meridian  of  140^  or  150^  west,  at  the  belt  of  equatorial  calms, 
which  always  divides  the  north-east  from  the  south-east  trade- 
winds.  Here,  depositing  a  portion  of  its  vapour  as  it  ascends, 
it  would,  with  the  residuum,  take,  on  account  of  diurnal  rotation, 
a  course  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  south-east, 
as  &r  as  the  calms  of  Capricorn.  Here  it  descends  and  continues 
on  towards  the  coast  of  South  America,  in  the  same  direction, 
appearing  now  as  the  prevailing  north-west  wind  of  the  extra- 
tropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Travelling  on 
the  surface  from  warmer  to  colder  regions,  it  must,  in  this  part 
of  its  circuit,  precipitate  more  than  it  evaporates.  Now  it  is  a 
coincidence,  at  least,  that  this  is  the  route  by  which,  on  account 
of  the  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  north-east  trade- 
winds  have  the  fairest  sweep  over  that  ocean.  This  is  the  route 
fay  which  they  are  longest  in  contact  with  an  evaporating 
eur£skce ;  the  route  by  which  all  circumstances  are  most  favour- 
able to  complete  saturation ;  and  this  is  the  route  by  which  they 
can  pass  over  into  the  southern  hemisphere  most  heavily  laden 
with  vapours  for  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  that  half  of  the 
^obe;  and  this  is  the  supposed  route  which  the  north-east 
trade-winds  of  the  Pacific  take  to  reach  the  equator  and  to  pass 
from  it.  Accordingly,  if  this  process  of  reasoning  be  good,  that 
portion  of  South  America  between  the  calms  of  Capricorn  and 
Cape  Horn,  upon  the  mountain  ranges  of  which  this  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  whose  circuit  I  am  considering  as  type,  first  im* 
pinges,  ought  to  be  a  region  of  copious  precipitation.  Kow  let 
us  turn  to  the  works  on  Physical  Geography,  and  see  what  we 
ean  find  upon  this  subject.     In  Berghaus  and  Johnston — depart- 
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ment  Hyetography — it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Captain 
King,  B.!N.,  that  upwards  of  twelve  feet  (one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  inches)  of  rain  fell  in  forty-one  days  on  that  part  of  the 
ooast  of  Patagonia  which  lies  within  the  sweep  of  the  winds  jnst 
described.  So  much  rain  falls  there,  navigators  say,  that  they 
sometimes  find  the  water  on  the  top  of  the  sea  fresh  and  sweet. 
After  impinging  upon  the  cold  hill-tops  of  the  Patagonian  coast, 
and  passing  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Andes,  this  same 
wind  tumbles  down  upon  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  ranges  as  a 
dry  wind ;  as  such,  it  traverses  the  almost  rainless  and  barren 
regions  of  cis-Andean  Patagonia  and  South  Buenos  Ayres,  Plate 
YIII.  These  conditions,  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  the  amount  of  precipitation,  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
afforded  by  nature,  if  not  in  favour,  of,  certainly  not  against,  the 
conjecture  that  such  may, have  been  the  voyage  of  this  vapour 
tiirough  the  air.  At  any  rate,  here  is  proof  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  vapour  which  these  winds  of  the  eactra-tropical 
regions  carry  along  with  them  towards  the  poles;  and  I  can 
imagine  no  other  place  than  that  suggested,  whence  these  winds 
could  get  so  much  vapour. 

356.  The  qtiestion,  How  can  two  currents  of  air  cross  f  answered, — 
Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  has 
already  been  brought  to  show  that  the  air  which  the  north-east 
and  the  south-east  trade-winds  discharge  into  the  belts  of  equa 
tonal  calms,  does,  in  ascending,  cross — that  from  the'  southern 
passing  over  into  the  northern,  and  that  from  the  northern  pass- 
ing over  into  the  southern  hemisphere  (see  O  Q  E  S,  and 
D  E  F  G,  §  216) — yet  some  have  implied  doubt  by  asking  tbe 
question,  '*How  are  two  such  currents  of  air  to  pass  each 
other  T*  And,  for  the  want  of  light  upon  this  point,  the  cor* 
rectness  of  my  reasoning,  facts,  inferences,  and  deductions  has 
been  questioned.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  the 
belt  of  equatorial  calms  is  often  several  hundred  miles  across, 
seldom  less  than  sixty ;  whereas  the  depth  of  the  volume  of  air 
that  the  trade-winds  pour  into  it  is  only  about  three  miles,  for 
that  is  supposed  to  be  about  the  height  to  which  the  trade-winds 
extend.  Thus  we  have  the  air  passing  into  these  calms  by  an 
opening  on  the  north  side  for  the  north-east  trades,  and  another 
on  the  south  for  the  south-east  trades,  having  a  cross  section  of 
three  miles  vertically  to  each  opening.  It  then  escapes  by  an 
opening  upward,  the  cross  section  of  which  is  sixty  or  one  hun« 
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dred,  or  even  three  hundred  miles.  A  very  slow  motion  upward 
there  will  carry  off  the  air  in  that  direction  as  fast  as  the  two 
Bj'stems  of  trade-winds,  with  their  motion  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  can  pour  it  in ;  and  that  curds  or  flakes  of  air  can  readily 
croHS  each  other  and  pass  in  different  directions  without  inter- 
fering the  one  with  the  other,  or  at  least  without  interfering  to 
that  degree  which  prevents,  we  all  know.  The  brown  fields  in 
summer  afford  evidence  in  a  striking  manner  of  the  fact  that,  in 
nature,  flakes,  or  streamlets,  or  curdles  of  air  do  really  move 
among  each  other  without  obstruction.  That  tremulous  motion 
which  we  so  often  observe  above  stubble-fields,  barren  wastes,  or 
above  any  heated  surfiau^e,  is  caused  by  the  ascent  and  descent,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  flakes  of  air  at  different  temperatures^ 
the  cool  coming  down,  the  warm  going  up.  They  do  not  readily 
conuningle,  for  the  astronomer  long  after  nightfall,  when  he 
toms  his  telescope  upon  the  heavens,  perceives  and  laments  the 
imsteadiness  they  produce  in  the  sky.  If  the  air  brought  to  the 
calm  belt  by  the  north-east  trade-winds  differ  in  temperature 
(and  why  not?)  from  that  brought  by  the  south-east  trades,  we 
have  the  authority  of  nature  for  saying  that  the  two  currents 
would  not  readily  commingle  (§  98).  Proof  is  daily  afforded 
that  they  would  not,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  air 
of  each  current,  in  streaks,  or  patches,  or  flakes^  does  thread  its 
way  through  the  air  of  the  other  without  difficulty.  Therefore 
we  may  assume  it  as  a  postulate  which  nature  concedes,  that  there 
is  no  physical  difficulty  as  to  the  two  currents  of  air,  which  come 
into  Uiose  calm  belts  from  different  directions,  crossing  over, 
each  in  its  proper  direction,  without  mingling. 

357.  The  ram  winda  in  the  Missiseippi  VdUey. — ^The  same  pro* 
cess  of  reasoning  which  conducted  us  (§  355)  into  the  trade-wind 
region  of  the  northern  hemisphere  for  the  sources  of  the  Pata- 
gonian  rains,  now  invites  us  into  the  trade-wind  regions  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean  to  look  for  the  vapour  springs  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. K  the  rain  winds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  come  from 
the  east,  then  we  should  have  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
vapours  were  taken  up  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf 
Stream ;  if  the  rain  winds  come  from  the  south,  then  the  vapour 
springs  might,  perhaps,  be  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  if  the  rail, 
winds  oome  from  the  north,  then  the  great  lakes  might  be  sup- 
posed to  feed  the  air  with  moisture  for  the  fountains  of  that 
river :  but  if  the  rains  come  from  the  west,  where,  short  of  the 
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great  Pacific  Ocean,  should  we  look  for  the  place  of  evaporation? 
Wondering  where,  I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  farmers  and 
planters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  requesting  to  he  informed  bb 
to  the  direction  of  their  rain  winds.     I  received  replies  from 
Virginia,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Ohio ; 
and  suhsequently,  from  Colonel  W.  A.  Bird,  Bufialo,  New  York, 
who  says,  "  The  south-west  winds  are  our  fair-weather  winds ; 
we  seldom  have  rain  from  the  south-west."    Buffalo  may  get 
much  of  its  rain  from  the  Gulf  Stream  with  easterly  winds. 
But  I  speak  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  all  the  respondents  there, 
with  the  exception  of  one  in  Missouri,  said,  "  The  south-west 
winds  bring  us  our  rains."     These  winds  certainly  cannot  get 
their  vapours  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  from  the  Salt  Lake, 
for  they  rain  quite  as  much  upon  that  basin  as  they  evaporate 
from  it  again ;  if  they  did  not,  they  would  in  the  process  of  time 
have  evaporated  all  the  water  there,  and  the  lake  would  now  be 
dry.    These  winds,  that  feed  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  with 
rain,  like  those  between  the  same  parallels  upon  the  ocean,  are 
going  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature ;  and  the  winds  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  not  being  in  contact  with  the  ocean,  or 
with  any  other  evaporating  surface  to  supply  them  with  moisture^ 
must  bring  with  them  from  some  sea  or  another  that  which  they 
deposit.     Therefore,  though  it  may  be  urged,  inasmuch  as  the 
winds  which  brought  the  rains  to  Patc^onia  (§  355)  came  direct 
from  the  sea,  that  they  therefore  took  up  their  vapours  as  they 
came  along,  yet  it  cannot  be  so  urged  in  this  case ;  and  if  these 
winds  could  pass  with  their  vapours  from  the  equatorial  calma 
through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  calms  of  Can- 
cer, and  then  as  surface  winds  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  was 
not  perceived  why  the  Patagonian  rain  winds  should  not  bring  their 
moisture  by  a  similar  route.    These  last  are  from  the  north-west, 
from  warmer  to  colder  latitudes ;  therefore,  being  once  charged 
with  vapours,  they  must  precipitate  as  they  go,  and  take  up  less 
moisture  than  they  deposit.    The  circumstance  that  the  rainy 
season  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  (§  355)  alternates  with  the  dry 
season  on  the  coast  of  Califoiiiia  and  Oregon,  indicates  that  the 
two  regions  derive  vapour  for  their  rains  from  the  same  fountains, 
358.  Ehrenberg  and  hia  microBcope, — During  the  discussion  on 
this  subject,  my  friend  Baron  von  Gerolt,  the  Prussian  minister, 
had  the  kindness  to    place  in  my  hand    Ehrenberg's  work, 
**  Passat-Staub  und  Blut-Begen."    Here  I  found  another  clew 
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leading  acrofls  the  calm  places.     That  celebrated  microscopiBt 
reports  that  he  found  South  American  infusoria  in  the  blood- 
runs  and  se^-dust  of  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands,  Lyons,  Genoa,  and 
other  places  (§  325) ;  thus  confirming,  as  far  as  such  evidence 
can,  the  indications  of  our  observations,  and  increasing  the  pro- 
bability that  the  general  course  of  atmospherical  circulation  is 
in  coEDformlty  with  the  suggestions  of  the  facts  gathered  from  the 
sea  as  I  had  interpreted  them,  viz.,  that  the  trade-winds  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  after  arriving  at  the  belt  of  equatorial 
calms,  ascend  and  continue  in  their  course  towards  the  oalms  of 
Cancer  ajs  an  upper  current  from  the  south-west,  and  that  after 
passing  this  zone  of  calms,  they  are  felt  on  the  surface  as  the 
prevailing  south-west  winds  of  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  our 
hemisphere;    and  that  for    the   most  part,   they  bring   their 
moisture  with  them  from  the  trade-wind  regions  of  the  opposite 
hemisphere.     I  have  marked  on  Plate  YII.  the  supposed  track 
of  the  *^  Passat-Staub,"  showing  where  it  was  taken  up  in  South 
America,  as  at  P  P,  and  where  it  was  found,  as  at  S  S ;  the  part 
of  the  line  in  dots  denoting  where  it  was  in  the  upper  current, 
and  the  unbroken  line  where  it  was  wafted  by  a  surface  current; 
also  on  the  same  plate  is  designated  the  part  of  the  South  Faoifio 
in  whioh  the  vapournsprings  for  the  Mississippi  rains  are  sup- 
posed to  be.    The  hands  (i^)  point  out  the  direction  of  the 
wind.     Where  the  shading  is  light  the  vapour  is  supposed  to  be 
carried  by  an  upper  current.     Such  is  the  character  of  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  which  induced  me  to  suspect  that  some 
agent,  whose  office  in  the  grand  system  of  atmospherical  circula- 
tion is  neither  understood  nor  recognized,  was  at  work  in  these 
calm  belts  and  other  places.     It  may  be  electrical,  or  it  may  be 
magnetic,  or  both  conjoined. 

359.  Quetde^a  observations. — The  more  we  study  the  workings 
of  the  atmospherical  machinery  of  our  planet,  the  more  are  we 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  we  as  yet  know  very  little 
concerning  its  secret  springs,  and  the  little  ''governors"  here 
and  there  which  regulate  its  movements.  My  excellent  friend 
M.  Quetelet,  the  astronomer  royal  at  Brussels,  has  instituted  a 
most  excellent  series  of  observations  upon  atmospherical  elec- 
tricity. He  has  shown  that  there  is  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air  a  great  reservoir  of  positive  electricity,  which  increases  ax 
the  temperature  diminishes.  So,  too,  with  the  magnetism  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  upper  regions. 
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360.  At  9ea  in  ike  touihem  hemisphere  we  have  the  ndey  an  land  in 
the  northern  the  cxceptiona,  as  to  the  general'  circulation  of  the  aimo'^ 
sphere. — In  the  eouthem  hemisphere,  we  may,  by  reason  of  its 
great  aqueous  area,  suppose  the  general  law  of  atmospherical 
movements  to  be  better  developed  than  it  is  in  the  Aorthem 
hemisphere.    We  accordingly  see  by  the  table  (§  353)  that  the 
movements  north  and  south  between  45^  and  50°  correspond 
with  the  movements  south  and  north  between  25°  and  30° ;  that 
as  you  go  from  the  latter  band  towards  the  equator  the  winds  with 
southing  in  them  increase,  while  the  winds  with  northing  in 
them  increase  as  you  go  from  the  former  towards  the  pole. 

361.  Uie  magnetic  poUsy  the  poles  of  the  toind  and  of  cold  coinci- 
dent,— This  is  the  law  in  both  hemispheres  :  thus  indicating  that 
there  must  be  in  the  polar  regions,  as  in  the  equatorial,  a  calm 
place,  where  these  polar-bound  winds  cease  to  go  forward,  rise 
up,  and  commence  their  return  (§  214)  as  an  up|)or  current.    So 
we  have  theoretically  a  calm  disc,  a  polygon^— not  a  belt — about 
each  pole.    The  magnetic  poles  and  the  poles  of  maximum  cold 
(§  347)  are  coincident.     Do  not  those  calm  discs,  or  "  poles  ot 
the  wind,"  and  the  magnetic  poles,  cover  the  same  spot,  the  two 
standing  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ?    This  question  was 
first  asked  several  years  ago,*  and  I  was  then  moved  to  pro- 
pound it  by  the  inductions  of  theoretical  reasoning.     Observers, 
perhaps,  may  never  reach  those  inhospitable  regions  with  their 
instruments  to  shed  more  light  upon  this  subject ;  but  Parry  and 
Barrow  have  found  reasons  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  per- 
petual calm  about  the  north  pole,  and  later,  Bellot  has  reported 
the  existence  of  a  calm  region  within  the  frigid  zone.     Professor 
J.  H.  Coffin,  in  an  elaborate  and  valuable  paper  t  on  the  *'  Winds 
OF  THE  Northern  Hemisphere,"  arrives  by  deduction  at  a  like 
conclusion.     In  that  paper  he  has  discussed  the  records  at  nq 
less  than  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  meteorological  stations, 
embracing  a  totality  of  observations  for  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  years.     He  places  his   "meteorological 
pole  " — ^pole  of  the  winds — ^near  latitude  84^  north,  longitude  105^ 
west    The  pole  of  maximum  cold,  by  another  school  of  philo- 
sophers, Sir  David  Brewster  among  them,  has  been  placed  in 
latitude  80°  north,  longitude  100°  west;  and  the  magnetic  pole, 
by  still  another  school,}  in  latitude  73°  .35'  north,  longitude 

*  Mftary's  Sailing  Directions. 

t  Smithsonian  Oontribntions  to  Knowledge,  vol.  rU  1854.  t  Gann. 
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95^  39'  weet.    Neither  of  these  poles  In  a  point  susceptible  of 
definite  and  exact  position.    The  polar  calms  are  no  more  a  point 
tban  the  equatorial  oalms  are  a  line ;  and,  considering  thai  these 
poles  are  areas  or  discs,  not  points,  it  is  a  little  curious  that  phi- 
losophers in  different  parts  of  the  world,  using  different  data, 
and  following  up  investigation  each  through  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent system  of  research,  and  each  aiming  at  the  solution  of 
different  problems,  should  nevertheless  agree  in  assigning  very 
nearly  the  same  position  to  them  all.     Are  these  three  poles 
grouped  tc^ether  by  chance  or  by  some  physical  cause  ?    By  the 
latter,  undoubtedly.    Here,  then,  we  have  another  of  those  gos- 
samer-like clews,  that  sometimes  seem  almost  palpable  enough 
for  the  mind,  in  its  happiest  mood,  to  lay  hold  of,  and  follow  up 
to  the  very  portals  of  knowledge,  where  we  pause  and  linger, 
fondly  hoping  that  the  chambers  of  hidden  things  may  be  thrown 
open,  and  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  behold  and  contemplate 
the  mysteries  of  the  winds,  the  frost,  and  the  trembling  needle. 
In  the  polar  calms  there  is  (§  215)  an  ascent  of  air ;  if  an  ascent, 
a  diminution  of  pressure  and  an  expansion ;  and  if  expansion,  a 
decrease  of  temperature.    Therefore  we  have  palpably  enough  a 
connecting  link  here  between  the  polar  calms  and  the  polar  place 
of  maximum  cold.    Thus  we  establish  a  relation  between  the 
pole  of  the  winds  and  the  pole  of  cold,  with  evident  indications 
that  there  is  also  a  physical  connection  between  these  and  the 
magnetic  pole.    Here  the  out-croppings  of  a  relation  between 
magnetism  and  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  again  appear. 

362.  J%e  barometer  tn  the  tnnd  hands, — Thousands  of  observa- 
tions, made  by  mariners  and  recorded  in  their  abstract  logs,  have 
enabled  us  to  determine  approximately  the  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  for  the  various  bands  (§  352)  at  sea.  Between  the 
parallels  of  36^  8.  and  50°  N.,  Lieut.  Andrau,  of  the  Dutch  Navy, 
has  collected  from  the  abstract  logs  at  the  Meteorological  Insti- 
tute of  Utrecht  no  less  than  83,334  observations  on  the  height  of 
the  barometer  in  the  following  bands.     (See  table,  page  176.) 

863.  More  atmosphere  in  (he  northern  than  in  the  eotdhem  hemi- 
tphere. — The  diagram  of  the  winds  (Plate  I.)  has  been  con- 
structed so  as  to  show  by  its  shaded  border  this  unequal 
distribution  of  the  atmosphere  between  the  two  hemispheres. 
Have  we  not  here  proof  that  the  southern  hemisphere  (§  261)  is 
indeed  the  boiler  to  this  mighty  atmospherical  engine?  The 
aqueous  vapour  rising  from  its  waste  of  waters  drives  the  air 
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Number  of  ObtervaUam  and  Mean  Height  ofOie  Barometer  between  the  ParaUeta 

of  780  87'  Jf;  and  74°  8* 


North. 

Barometer. 

No. 

1       

Soutb. 

Barometer. 

No. 

0^  and    50  (») 

29.915 

5114 

00  and    53 

29.940 

8698 

5^  and  10^ 

29.922 

5343 

50  and  10^ 

29.981 

8924 

lO^andir)^ 

29.964 

4496 

100  and  150 

30.028 

4166 

150  and  20^ 

30.018 

3592 

150  and  200 

30.060 

4248 

200  and  25^ 

30.081 

3816 

20^  and  253 

80.102 

4586 

250  and  80  3 

30.149 

4392 

25^  and  30^ 

30.0y5 

4780 

30°  and  35^ 

30.210 

4989 

30O  and  36^  (») 

30.052 

6970 

85°  and  40^ 

80.124 

5103 

42^  53' 

29.90   (») 

40O  and  45^ 

80.077 

5898 

45^0' 

29.66   («) 

450  and  50O 

30.060 

8282 

490  08' 

29.47 

610  29' 

29.99    O 

510  33' 

29.50 

690  51' 

29.88    (>) 

54026* 

29.35 

78^  37' 

29.759  (*) 

1 

550  52' 

6OOO' 

66OO' 

740  0' 

29.36 
29.11 
29.08 
28.93 

O)  From  50*  N.  to  36*  S.  the  observations  are  the  mean  of  83,334  taken  finom  -  Maandeiyksciie 
ZMlaanw^siDKen  van  Java  naar  het  Kanaal  Koninkl^k  Nederlandach  Meteorologisdi  Inaliuiut 
WB9." 
(*)  Oreenwldi ;  mean  of  4  vears'  observations. 
^3  8t  PetersbuiK:  mean  01 10  years'  observatlona. 

Dr.  Kane*;  12.000  observations  (mean  of  17  months'  observatlona). 
Hobart  Town ;  mean  of  10  years'  observations. 
(")  31r  J.  C.  K088 ;  '*  £reba8  and  Terror." 

away  from  the  austral  regions,  just  as  the  vaponr  that  is  formed 
in  the  real  steam-boiler  expels  the  air  from  it.  This  difference 
of  atmosphere  over  the  two  halves  of  the  globe,  an  indicated  bj 
the  barometer,  is  very  suggestive. 

364.  A  standard  of  comparison  for  (he  barometer  at  sea, — Admiral 
Fitzroy  has  also  reduced  from  the  abstract  logs  in  the  Meteoro- 
logical Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London  a  great 
number  of  barometrical  observations.  He  has  discovered  liiat 
near  the  parallel  of  5°  N.  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  so  uniform  as  to  afford  navigators  a  natural 
standard  by  which,  out  there  at  sea,  they  may,  sus  they  pass  to 
and  fro,  compare  their  barometers.  This  pressure  is  said  to  be 
so  uniform,  that  after  allowing  for  the  six-hourly  fluctuations, 
the  mariner  may  detect  any  error  in  his  barometer  amounting  to 
the  two  or  three  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

365.  South-east  trade-winds  having  no  moisture  traced  over  into 

*  Below  tbo  parallels  of  50°  N.  and  3d''  a  the  obaerrationa  are  ndiiced  te 
thet6iDp.of32"Fahr 
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rainiest  regions  of  the  norHkem  hemisphere, — According  to  the  views 
presented  in  §  358  and  Plate  VII.,  the  south-east  trade-winds, 
w^hich  reach  the  shores   of  Brazil  near  the  parallel  of  Bio, 
and  which  blow  thence  for  the  most  part  over  the  land,  should 
be  the  winds  which,  in  the  general  course  of  circulation,  would 
be  carried,  after  crossing  the  Andes  and  rising  up  in  the  belt  of 
equatorial  cabns,  towards  Northern  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  South 
of  Europe.     They  might  carry  with  them  the  infusoria  of  Ehi'en- 
berg  (§  368),  but  according  to  this  theory,  they  would  be  wanting 
in  moisture.     Now,  are  not  those  portions  of  the  Old  World,  for 
the  moBt  part  dry  countries,  receiving  but  a  small  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation?    Hence  the  general  rule:   those  countries  to  the 
north  of  the  calms  of  Cancer,  which  have  large  bodies  of  land 
tdtoated  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  them,  in  the  south- 
east trade*  wind  region  of  the  earth,  should  have  a  scanty  supply 
of  rain,  and  vice  versd.     Let  us  try  this  rule :  The  extra-tropical 
part  of  New  Holland  comprises  a  portion  of  land  thus  situated  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.     Tropical  India  is  to  the  northwai'd 
and  westward  of  it ;  and  tropical  India  is  in  the  north-east  trade- 
wind  region,  and  should  give  extra-tropical  New  Holland  a 
slender  supply  of  rain.     But  what  modifications  the  monsoons  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  may  make  to  this  rule,  or  what  effect  they  may 
have  upon  the  rains  in  New  Holland,  my  investigations  in  that 
part  of  the  ocean  have  not  been  carried  far  enough  for  final 
decision  ;  though  New  Holland  is  a  dry  country. 

366.  Each  hemisphere  receives  from  the  siwn  the  same  amowat  of 
heat, — The  earth  is  nearer  to  the  sun  in  the  summer  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  than  it  is  in  the  summer  of  the  northern ; 
consequently,  it  has  been  held  that  one  hemisphere  annually 
receives  more  heat  than  the  other.  But  the  northern  summer  is 
7*7  days  longer  than  the  southern ;  and  Sir  John  Uerschel  has 
shown,  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  may  demonstrate, 
that  the  total  amount  of  direct  solar  heat  received  annually 
by  each  hemisphere  is  identically  the  same,  and  therefore  the 
northern  hemisphere  in  its  longer  summer  makes  up  with  heat 
for  the  greater  intensity  but  shorter  duration  of  the  southern 
summer.  But  though  the  amount  of  heat  annually  impressed  by 
the  sun  upon  each  hemisphere  be  identically  the  same,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  amount  radiated  off  into  space  by  each 
hemisphere  again  is  also  identically  the  same.  There  is  no 
teaison  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  growing  wanner  or  coolei*,  and 
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therefore  we  infer  that  the  total  amount  of  heat  reoeived  anna 
ally  by  the  whole  eaiih  is  again  annually  radiated  from  the  whole 
earth.      Nevertheless,  the  two  hemispheres  may  radiate  very 
unequally. 

367.  The  northern  radialeB  mat, — Direct  observations  conQeming 
the  amount  of  radiation  from  different  parts  of  the  sur£EM$e  of  our 
planet  are  meagre,  and  the  results  as  to  quantity  by  no  means 
conclusive ;  but  we  have  in  the  land  and  sea  breezes  a  natural 
index  to  the  actinometry  of  sea  and  land,  which  shows  that  the 
radiating  forces  of  the  two  are  very  different.  Notwithstanding 
the  temperature  of  the  land  is  raised  so  much  above  that  of  the 
watera  during  the  day,  its  powers  of  radiation  are  so  much 
greater  than  those  of  water  that  its  iemperature  £dls  during  the 
night  below  that  of  the  sea,  and  so  low  as  to  produce  the  land 
breeze.  From  this  fact  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  hemisphere 
that  has  most  land  dispensed  most  heat  by  radiation. 

368.  Anoiher  proof  of  the  cromngs  at  the  ccdm  belis, — ^The 
question  now  may  be  well  put:  Sinoe  the  two  hemispheres 
receive  annually  the  same  amount  of  heat  from  the  sun,  and 
since  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  its  greater  area  of  land, 
radiates  most,  whence  does  it  derive  the  surplus  ?  The  theory  of 
the  crossing  at  the  calm  belts  indicates  both  the  way  and  the 
means,  and  suggests  the  answer ;  for  it  points  to  the  latent  heat 
of  vapour  that  is  taken  up  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  trans- 
ported by  the  winds  across  the  calm  belts,  and  liberated,  as  the 
clouds  drop  down  their  fatness  upon  northern  fields.  It  is 
not  only  the  difference  of  radiating  power  between  land  -and 
water  that  makes  the  northern  continents  the  chimneys  of  the 
earth,  but  the  difference  of  cloud  in  a  continental  and  an  oceanic 
sky  must  also  greatly  quicken  the  radiating  powers  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Radiation  goes  on  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  clouds  and  from  the  atmosphere  itself,  but  we  know  that 
clouds  in  a  great  measure  obstruct  radiation  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  receives  more  of  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun  than  the  atmosphere,  the  point  under  dis* 
cussion  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  gets 
rid  of  that  heat.  It  gets  rid  of  it  chiefly  in  three  ways  :  some  is 
carried  off  by  convection  in  the  air ;  some  by  evaporation ;  and 
some  by  radiation ;  and  such  is  the  interference  of  clouds  with 
this  last-named  process,  that  we  are  told  that  during  the  rainy 
season  in  intertropical  countries,  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  tlier«i 
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IB  often  not  radiation  enough  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  land 
and  sea  breezes.  The  absence  of  dew  in  cloudy  nights  is  a 
&iniliar  instance  of  the  anti-radiating  influence  of  clouds.  The 
sonthem  hemisphere,  being  so  much  more  aqueous,  is  no  doubt 
much  more  enveloped  with  clouds  where  its  oceans  lie,  than  is 
the  northern  where  its  continents  repose,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
one  hemisphere  radiates  more  than  the  other. 

369.  FctcU  and  pearls. — ^Thus,  by  observing  and  discussing,  by 
resorting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  to  the  processes  of  induction, 
we  have  gathered  for  the  theory  that  favours  the  air-crossings  at 
the  calm  belts  feict  upon  fact,  which,  like  pearls  for  the  necklace, 
seemed  only  to  require  a  string  to  hang  them  together. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

§   370-409. — C0RRKNT8  OF  THE  SEA. 

370.  Obedient  to  order. — ^We  here  set  out  with  the  postulate  that  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  air,  has  its  system  of  circulation,  and  that  this 
system  whatever  it  be,  and  wherever  its  channels  lie,  whether  in 
•  the  waters  at  or  below  the  surface,  is  in  obedience  to  law.  The 
sea,  by  the  circulation  of  its  waters,  doubtless  has  its  offices  to 
perform  in  the  terrestrial  economy;  and  when  we  see  the 
currents  in  the  ocean  running  hither  and  thither,  we  feel  that 
they  were  not  put  in  motion  without  a  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
we  know  they  move  in  obedience  to  some  law  of  Nature,  be  it 
recorded  down  in  the  depths  below,  never  so  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  ken ;  and  being  a  law  of  Nature,  we  know  who 
gave  it,  and  that  neither  chance  nor  accident  had  anything  to  do 
with  its  enactment.  Nature  grants  us  all  that  this  postulate 
demands,  repeating  it  to  us  in  many  forms  of  expression :  she 
utters  it  in  the  blade  of  green  grass  which  she  causes  to  grow  in 
climates  and  soils  made  kind  and  genial  by  warmth  and  moisture 
that  some  current  of  the  sea  or  air  has  conveyed  far  away  from 
under  a  tropical  sun.  She  murmurs  it  out  in  the  cooling  current 
of  the  north ;  the  whales  of  the  sea  tell  of  it  (§  158) ;  and  all  it« 
Inhabitants  proclaim  it. 

371.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  sea. — The  fauna  and  the  flora  of 
the  sea  are  as  much  the  creatures  of  climate  (§  164),  and  are  as 

N  2 
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dependent  for  their  well-being  upon  temperature,  as  are  the 
fauna  and  the  flora  of  the  dry  land.  Were  it  not  ao  -we  ahoula 
find  the  fish  and  the  algro,  the  marine  insect  and  the  coral,  dis- 
tributed equally  and  alike  in  all  paiis  of  the  ocean.  The  arctic 
whale  would  delight  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  habitat  of  the 
pearl  oyster  would  be  also  under  the  iceberg,  or  in  the  frigid 
waters  of  polar  seas 

372.  Thote  of  tcuikem  wdtke  those  of  norihem  aeaa, — Never- 
theless, though  the  constituents  of  sea  water  be  the  same  in  kind, 
we  must  not  infer  that  they  are  the  same  in  degree  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  ocean,  for  there  is  a  peculiarity,  perhaps  of 
temperature,  perhaps  of  transparency,  which  marks  the  inhabit- 
ants of  trans-equatorial  seas.  MM.  Peron  and  Le  Sueur,  who 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  asseii  that  out  of 
many  thousand  examples  they  did  not  find  a  single  one  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  trans-equatorial  were  not  distinguishable  from 
those  of  their  species  in  cis-equatorial  seas. 

373.  The  capacity  of  water  to  convey  heat, — Water,  while  its 
capacities  for  heat  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  those  of  any  other 
substance,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  non-conductors.  Heat 
does  not  permeate  water  as  it  does  iron,  for  instance,  or  other 
good  conductors.  Heat  the  top  of  an  iron  plate,  and  the  bottom 
becomes  warm ;  but  heat  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  water,  as  in  a  pool 
or  basin,  and  that  at  the  bottom  remains  cool.  The  heat  passes 
through  iron  by  conduction,  but  to  get  through  water  it  requires 
to  be  conveyed  by  a  motion,  which  in  fluids  we  call  currents. 
Therefore  the  study  of  the  climates  of  the  sea  involves  a  know- 
ledge of  its  currents,  both  cold  and  warm.  They  are  the  channels 
through  which  the  waters  circulate,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
harmonies  of  old  ocean  are  preserved. 

374.  Currents  of  ihe  sea  to  he  considered  in  pairs. — Hence,  in 
studying  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation,  we  set  out  with  the 
very  simple  assumption,  viz.,  that  from  whatever  part  of  the 
ocean  a  current  is  found  to  run,  to  the  same  part  a  current  of 
equal  volume  is  bound  to  return ;  for  upon  this  principle  is  based 
the  whole  system  of  currents  and  counter- currents  of  the  air  as 
well  as  of  the  water.  Hence,  the  advantage  of  considering  them 
as  the  anatomist  does  the  nerves  of  the  human  system — ^in  pairs. 
Currents  of  water,  like  currents  of  air,  meeting  from  varioxzs 
directions,  create  gyrations,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  nea,  as  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  assume  the  appearance  of  whirlpools,  or 
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tikongh  the  water  were  diuwn  into  a  chaBm  below.  The  cele- 
brated Maelstrom  is  caused  by  such  a  conflict  of  tidal  or  other 
streams.  The  late  Admiral  Beechey,  R.N.,*  gave  diagrams 
illnstratiye  of  many  **  rotatory  streams  in  the  English  Channel,  a 
nomber  of  which  occur  between  the  outer  extremities  of  the 
channel  tide  and  the  stream  of  the  oceanic  or  parent  wave." 
*•  They  are  clearly  to  be  accounted  for,"  says  he,  *'  by  the  streams 
acting  obliquely  upon  each  other." 

375.  Marine  currents  do  not,  like  ihoee  on  land^  run  of  necemty 
from  higher  to  lower  leveU. — ^It  is  not  necessary  to  associate  with 
oceanic  currents  the  idea  that  they  must,  of  necessity,  as  on 
land,  run  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  So  fstr  from  this 
being  the  case,  some  currents  of  the  sea  actually  run  up  hill, 
while  others  run  on  a  level.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  of  the  first 
class  (§  83). 

376.  The  Bed  Sea  current. — The  currents  which  run  from  the 
Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  into 
the  Red  Sea,  are  the  reverse  of  this.  Here  the  bottom  of  the 
current  is  probably  a  water-level,  and  the  top  an  inclined  plane, 
numing  down  hilL  Take  the  Red  Sea  current  as  an  illustration. 
That  sea  lies,  for  the  most  part,  within  a  rainless  and  riverless 
district.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  long  and  narrow  trough. 
Being  in  a  rainless  district,  the  evaporation  of  it  is  immense ; 
none  of  the  water  thus  taken  up  is  returned  to  it  either  by  rivers 
or  rains.  It  is  about  one  thousand  miles  long;  it  lies  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  extends  from  latitude  13°  to  the  parallel  of 
30°  north.  From  May  to  October,  the  water  in  the  upper  part 
of  this  sea  is  said  to  be  two  feet  lower  than  it  is  near  the  moiith.f 
This  change  or  difference  of  level  is  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the 
wind,  which,  prevailing  from  the  north  at  that  season,  is  supposed 
to  blow  the  water  out.  But  from  May  to  October  is  also  the  hot 
season ;  it  is  the  season  when  evaporation  is  going  on  most 
rapidly :  and  when  we  consider  how  dry  and  how  hot  the  winds 
are  which  blow  upon  this  sea  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  that  it  is 
a  narrow  sea ;  that  they  blow  across  it  and  are  not  saturated,  we 
may  suppose  the  daily  evaporation  to  be  immense.  The  evapo- 
ration from  this  sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  probably  greater 
than  it  is  from  any  other  arms  of  the  ocean.    We  know  that  the 

*  See  an  mteresting  paper  by  him  on  Tidal  Streams  of  the  North  Sea  and 
Knglish  Channel,  p.  703 ;  Phil.  TrensactienB,  Part  it,  1851. 
t  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas. 
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waste  from  oanak  by  eTapomtion,  in  the  summer-time,  is  an 
element  which  the  engineer,  when  taJdng  the  capacity  of  his 
feeders  into  calculation,  has  to  consider.  With  him  it  is  an 
important  dement:  how  much  more  so  must  the  waste  by 
evaporation  from  this  sea  be  when  we  consider  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  it  is  placed !  Its  feeder,  the  Arabian 
Sea,  is  a  thousand  miles  from  its  head ;  its  shores  are  burning 
sands ;  the  evaporation  is  ceasdus ;  it  is  a  natural  evaporating 
dish  (§  525)  on  a  grand  scale;  none  of  the  vapours  which  the 
scorching  winds  that  blow  over  it  carry  away  are  returned  to  it 
again  in  the  shape  of  rains.  The  Eed  Sea  vapours  are  carried  off 
and  precipitated  elsewhere.  The  depression  in  the  level  of  its 
head  waters  in  the  summer-time,  therefore,  it  appears,  is  owing 
to  the  effect  of  evaporation,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  wind  blowing 
the  waters  back.  The  evaporation  in  certain  parts  of  the  Indism 
Ocean  is  supposed  to  be  (§  103)  from  three  fourths  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  daily.  Whatever  it  be,  it  is  doubtless  greater  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Let  us  assume  it,  then,  in  the  summer-time  to  average 
only  half  an  inch  a  day.  Now,  if  we  suppose  the  velocity  of  the 
current  which  runs  into  that  sea  to  average,  from  mouth  to  head, 
twenty  miles  a  day,  it  would  take  the  water  fifty  days  to  reach 
the  head  of  it.  If  it  lose  half  an  inch  from  its  surface  by  evapo- 
ration daily,  it  would,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  have  lost  twenty-five  inches  from  its  surface.  Thus  the 
waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  ought  to  be  lower  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
than  they  are  at  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb.  Independently  of 
the  forcing  out  by  the  wind,  the  waters  there  ought  to  be  lower 
from  two  other  causes,  viz.,  evaporation  and  temperature ;  for  the 
temperature  of  that  sea  is  necessarily  lower  at  Suez,  in  latitude 
30",  than  it  is  at  Babelmandeb,  in  latitude  13^  To  make  it 
quite  clear  that  the  surface  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  not  a  sea  level,  but 
is  an  inclined  plane,  suppose  the  channel  of  the  Bed  Sea  to  have  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  level  floor,  with  no  water  in  it»  and  a  wave 
ten  feet  high  to  enter  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  to  flow  up 
the  channel,  like  the  present  surface  current,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  a  day  for  fifty  days,  losing  daily,  by  evaporation,  half  an 
inch;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  at  lire  end  of  the  fiftieth  day» 
this  wave  would  not  be  so  high  by  two  feet  (twenty-five  inches) 
as  it  was  the  first  day  it  commenced  to  flow.  The  top  of  that  sea, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  an  inclined  plane,  made  so  by 
evaporation. 
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377  •  TIjpfer  and  under  currents  through  straits  explained, — But  the 
salt  water,  which  has  lost  bo  much  of  its  freshness  hy  evapo- 
ration,  becomeB  salter,  and  therefore  heavier.  The  lighter  water 
at  the  Straits  cannot  balance  the  heavier  water  at  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  colder  and  salter,  and  therefore  heavier  water,  must 
either  run  out  as  an  under  current,  or  it  must  deposit  its  surplus 
salt  in  the  shape  of  crystals,  and  thus  gradually  make  the  bottom 
of  the  Red  Sea  a  salt-bed,  or  it  must  abstract  all  the  salt  from  the 
ocean  to  make  the  Eed  Sea  brine — and  we  know  that  neither  the 
one  process  nor  the  other  is  going  on.  Hence  we  infer  that 
there  is  from  the  Ked  Sea  an  under  and  outer  current,  as  there  is 
from  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
that  the  surface  waters  near  Suez  are  salter  than  those  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea.  And,  to  show  why  there  should  be  an 
outer  and  under  current  from  each  of  these  two  seas,  let  us 
suppose  the  case  of  a  vat  of  oil,  and  a  vat  of  wine  connected  by 
means  of  a  narrow  trough — the  trough  being  taken  to  represent 
the  straits  connecting  seas  the  waters  of  which  differ  as  to 
specific  gravity.  Suppose  the  trough  to  have  a  flood-gate,  which 
is  closed  untU  we  are  ready  for  the  experiment.  Now  let  the 
two  vats  be  filled,  one  with  wine  the  other  with  oil,  up  to  the 
same  level.  The  oil  is  introduced  to  represent  the  lighter  water 
as  it  enters  either  of  these  seas  from  the  ocean,  and  the  wine  the 
same  water  after  it  has  lost  some  of  its  freshness  by  evaporation, 
and  therefore  has  become  salter  and  heavier.  Now  suppose  the 
flood-gate  to  be  raised,  what  would  take  place?  Why,  the  oil 
would  run  in  as  an  upper  current,  overflowing  the  wine,  and  the 
wine  would  run  out  as  an  under  current. 

378.  The  Mediterranean  current. — ^The  rivers  which  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  are  not  sufficient  to  supply 
the  waste  of  evaporation,  and  it  is  by  a  process  similar  to  this 
that  the  salt  which  is  carried  in  from  the  ocean  is  returned  to 
the  ocean  again :  were  it  not  so,  the  bed  of  that  sea  would  be  a 
mass  of  solid  salt.  The  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  seas  is  a 
physical  necessity.  Were  it  to  be  lost,  the  consequences  would 
be  as  disastrous  as  would  be  any  derangement  in  the  forces  of 
gravitation.  Without  doubt,  the  equilibrium  of  the  sea  is  pre- 
served by  a  system  of  compensation  as  exquisitely  adjusted  as 
are  those  by  which  the  '*  music  of  the  spheres "  is  maintained. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  immense 
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quantities  of  solid  matter  which  the  current  from  the  AtlautiGi 
holding  in  solution,  carries  into  the  MediteiTanean.  In  his 
abstract  log  for  March  8th,  1855,  Lieutenant  William  Grenville 
Temple,  of  the  United  States  ship  Levant,  homeward  bonncU 
has  described  the  indraught  there :  "  Weather  fine ;  made  li  pi. 
lee- way.  At  noon,  stood  in  to  Almiria  Bay,  and  anchored  off  the 
village  of  Boguetas.  Found  a  great  number  of  vessels  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  get  to  the  westward,  and  learned  from  them  that 
at  least  a  thousand  sail  are  weather-bound  between  this  and 
Gibraltar.  Some  of  them  have  been  so  for  six  weeks,  and  have 
even  got  as  far  as  Malaga,  only  to  be  swept  back  by  the  current. 
Indeed,  no  vessel  had  been  able  to  get  out  into  the  Atlantic  for 
three  months  past."  Now  suppose  this  current,  which  baffled 
and  beat  back  this  fleet  for  so  many  days,  ran  no  faster  than  two 
knots  the  hour.  Assuming  its  depth  to  be  400  feet  only,  and  its 
width  seven  miles,  and  that  it  carried  in  with  it  the  average  pro- 
portion of  solid  matter — say  one  thirtieth — contained  in  sea 
water ;  and  admitting  these  postulates  into  calculation  as  the 
basis  of  the  computation,  it  appears  that  salts  enough  to  make  no 
less  than  88  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter,  of  the  density  of  water, 
were  carried  into  the  Mediterranean  during  these  90  days. 
Now,  unless  there  were  some  escape  for  all  this  solid  matter,  which 
has  been  running  into  that  sea,  not  for  90  days  merely,  but  for 
ages,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Mediterranean  would,  ere  this,  have 
been  a  vat  of  very  strong  brine,  or  a  bed  of  cubic  crystals. 

379.  The  Suez  Cand, — We  have  in  this  fact,  viz.,  the  difficulty 
of  egress  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  tedious  character  of 
the  navigation,  under  canvas,  within  it,  the  true  secret  of  the 
indifference  which,  in  commercial  circles  in  England  and  the 
Atlantic  states  of  Europe^  is  manifested  towards  the  projected 
Suez  Canal.  But  to  France  and  Spain  on  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  Italian  States,  to  Greece,  and  Austria,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  commercial  boon  of  the  age*  The  Mediterranean  is  a 
great  guK  running  from  west  to  east,  penetrating  the  old  world 
almost  to  its  very  centre,  and  separating  its  most  civilized  from 
its  most  savage  communities.  Its  southern  shores  are  inhabited, 
for  the  most  part  by  an  anti-commercial  and  thriftless  people. 
On  the  northern  shores  the  climates  of  each  nation  are  nearly 
duplicates  of  th^  climates  of  her  neighbours  to  the  east  and  the 
west;  consequently!  these  nations  all  cultivate  the  same  staples. 
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Bud  have  wants  that  are  similar :  for  a  oommerce  among  tbem- 
selTes,  therefore,  they  lack  the  main  elements,  viz.,  difference  of 
prodtiction,  and  the  diversity  of  wants  which  are  the  consequence 
of  variety  of  climates.  To  reach  these,  the  Mediterranean  people 
have  had  to  encounter  the  tedious  navigation  and  the  sometimes 
difficult  ^ress — just  described — from  their  sea.  Clearing  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  their  vessels  do  not  even  then  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  so  favourable  for  reaching  the  markets  of 
the  world  as  they  would  be  were  they  in  Liverpool  or  off  tho 
Lizard.  Such  is  the  obstruction  which  the  winds  and  the  current 
from  the  Atlantic  offer  to  the  navigation  there,  that  vessels 
bound  to  India  from  the  United  States,  England,  or  Holland, 
may  often  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  one  sailing 
with  a  like  destination  from  a  Mediterranean  port  would  find 
herself  clear  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  .  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  none  of  the  great  commercial  marts  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  found  on  the  shores  of  this  classic  sea.  The  people 
who  inhabit  the  hydrographic  basin  of  the  Meditenanean — 
which  includes  the  finest  parts  of  Europe — ^have,  ever  since  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  been  com- 
mercially pent  up.  A  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  will 
let  them  out  into  the  commercial  world,  and  place  them  within  a 
few  days  of  all  the  climates,  wants,  supplies,  and  productions  of 
India.  It  will  add  largely  to  their  wealth  and  prosperity.  As 
these  are  increased,  trading  intercourse  is  enhanced,  and  so  by 
virtue  of  this  canal  they  will  become  better  customers  for 
England  and  Holland,  and  all  other  trading  nations  whose  ports 
are  havens  of  the  Atlantic.  Occupying  this  stand-point  in  their 
6}'stem  of  commercial  economy,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
await  with  a  lively  interest  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

380.  Hydromeirical  dbtervaiions  ai  sea  wanted. — Of  all  parts  of 
the  ocean,  the  warmest  water,  the  saltest  and  the  heaviest  too, 
is  said  to  be  found  in  the  seas  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  good 
series  of  observations  there  with  the  hydrometer,  at  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  is  a  desideratum.  Taking,  however,  such  as 
we  have  upon  the  density  of  the  water  in  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  upon  the  under  currents  that  run  out  from 
these  seas,  let  us  examine  results. 

881.  Specific  gravity  of  Bed  Sea  water, — Several  years  ago,  Mr. 
Morris,  chief  engineer  of  the  Oriental  Company's  steam-ship 
Ajdaha,  collected  specimens  of  Ked  Sea  water  all  the  way  from 
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8iiea  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  which  were  afterwaids  ex 
amined  by  Dr.  Giraud,  who  reported  the  following  restdts  :  * 


No.  1.  Sea  of  Suez  • 

2.  Gulf  of  Suez 

o»  xv6ci  seft  .  a 

4.  Ditto     .  . 

5.  Ditto     .  . 

6.  Ditto     .  . 

7.  Ditto     .  . 


Latitude.  Longitade.  «_^  o^.  Saline  Onnt- 

Degreea.  Degreea.  «»P«='"™^-  looopMl*. 

1027  41.0 

27.49  33.44  1026         40.0 

24.29  36.  1024  39.2 

20.55  38.18  1026  40.5 

20.43  40.03  1024  89.8 

14.35  42.43  1024  .  39.9 

12.39  44.45  1023         39.2 


These  observations  agree  with  the  theoretical  deductions  just 
announced,  and  show  that  the  surface  waters  at  the  head  are 
heavier  and  Salter  than  the  surface  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bed  Sea. 

382.  Evaporation  from, — ^In  the  same  paper,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  between  Suez  and  Aden  often  rises,  it  is  said,  to  90^, 
"  and  probably  averages  little  less  than  75°  day  and  night  all 
the  year  round.  The  surface  of  this  sea  varies  in  heat  from  65^ 
to  86°,  and  the  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometers often  amounts  to  25° — in  the  kamsin,  or  desert  winds 
to  from  30°  to  40°  ,*  the  average  evaporation  at  Aden  is  about 
eight  feet  for  the  year."  "  Kow  assuming,"  says  Dr.  Buist, 
''  the  evaporation  of  the  Bed  Sea  to  be  no  greater  than  that  ot 
Aden,  a  sheet  of  water  eight  feet  thick,  equal  in  area  to  the 
whole  expanse  of  that  sea,  will  be  carried  off  annually  in  vapour ; 
or,  assuming  the  Eed  Sea  to  be  eight  himdred  feet  in  depth  at 
an  average — and  this,  most  assuredly,  is  more  than  double  the 
fact — ^the  whole  of  it  would  be  dried  up,  were  no  water  to  enter 
from  the  ocean,  in  one  hundred  years.  The  waters  of  the  Eed 
Sea,  throughout,  contain  some  four  per  cent,  of  salt  by  weight — 
or,  as  salt  is  a  half  heavier  than  water,  some  2.7  per  cent,  in 
bulk — or,  in  round  numbers,  say  three  per  cent.  In  the  course 
of  three  thousand  years,  on  the  assumptions  just  made,  the  Red 
Sea  ought  to  have  been  one  mass  of  solid  salt,  if  there  were  no 
current  running  out."  Now  we  know  the  Bed  Sea  is  more  than 
three  thousand  years  old,  and  that  it  is  not  filled  with  salt ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  as  fast  as  the  upper  currents  bring  the  salt  in 
at  the  top,  the  under  currents  cany  it  out  at  the  bottouL 

383.  The    Mediterranean    Currents. — With    regard    to    ai4 

**  Transact,  of  the  Bombay  Qeo«:raph.  Soc.  vol.  iz..  May,  1849,  t»  Angogt.  185Q» 
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under  carrent  from  the  Mediterranean,  we  may  begin  by  re- 
marking that  we  know  that  there  is  a  current  always  setting 
in  at  the  sarface  from  the  Atlantic,  and  that  this  is  a  salt-water 
cmrrent,  which  carries  an  immense  amount  of  salt  into  that  sea. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  that  sea  is  not  salting  np  ;  and  there- 
fore, independently  of  the  postalate  (§  374)  and  of  observations, 
we  might  infer  the  existence  of  an  under  current,  through  which 
this  salt  finds  its  way  out  into  the  broad  ocean  again.* 

384,  The  drift  of  (he  FhoBnks. — With  regard  to  this  outer  and 
under  current,  we  have  observations  telling  of  its  existence  as 
long  ago  as  1712.  **  In  the  year  1712,"  says  Dr.  Hudson,  in  a 
^per  communicated  to  the  Philosophical  Society  in  1724, 
«*  Monsieur  du  L*Aigle,  that  fortunate  and  generous  commander 
of  the  privateer  called  the  Phoenix,  of  Marseilles,  giving  chase 
near  Ceuta  Point  to  a  Dutch  ship  bound  to  Holland,  came  up 
with  her  in  the  middle  of  the  Gut  between  Tariffa  and  Tangier, 
and  there  gave  her  one  broadside,  which  directly  sunk  her,  all 
her  men  being  saved  by  Monsieur  du  L'Aigle ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  the  Dutch  ship,  with  her  cargo  of  brandy  and  oil,  arose  on 
the  shore  near  Tangier,  which  is  at  least  four  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  the  place  where  she  sunk,  and  directly  against  the 
strength  of  the  cxirrent,  which  has  persuaded  mauy  men  that 
there  is  a  recurrency  in  the  deep  water  in  the  middle  of  the  Gut 

*  Dr.  Smith  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  conjedure  this  explanation, 
which  he  did  in  1673  {vide  Philoeopbical  Tianaactions).  This  continual  in- 
draught into  the  Mediterranean  appears  to  have  been  a  vexed  question  among 
the  navigiators  and  philosophers  even  of  those  times.  Dr.  Smith  alludes  to 
asveral  hypotheses  which  had  been  invented  to  solve  these  phenomena,  such  as 
Bobterraneous  vents,  cavities,  exhalation  by  the  sun's  beams,  etc.,  and  then  offers 
his  conjeetum,  wliich,  in  his  own  words,  is,  '*that  there  is  an  under  current,  by 
which  as  great  a  quantity  of  water  is  carried  out  as  oomee  flowing  in.  To  con* 
firm  which,  besides  what  I  have  said  above  about  the  difference  of  tides  in  the 
offing  and  at  the  shore  in  the  Downs,  which  necessarily  supposes  an  imder 
current,  I  shall  present  you  with  an  instance  of  the  like  nature  in  tlie  Baltic 
Bound,  as  I  received  it  fipom  an  able  seaman  who  was  at  the  making  of  tlie 
trial.  He  told  me  that,  being  there  in  one  of  the  king's  frigates,  tbey  went 
with  their  pinnace  into  the  mid  stream,  and  were  carried  violently  by  the  cur- 
rent ;  that,  soon  after  this,  they  sunk  a  bucket  with  a  heavy  cannon  ball  to  a 
certain  depth  of  water,  which  gave  a  check  to  the  boat's  motion ;  and,  sinking 
it  still  lower  and  lower,  the  boat  was  driven  ahead  to  the  windward  against  the 
opper  current:  the  current  aloft,  as  he  added,  not  being  over  four  or  five 
Ikthoms  deep,  and  that  the  lower  the  bucket  was  let  fall,  they  found  the  uiidet 
cnrrent  tho  stronger/' 
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that  sets  outward  to  the  grand  ocean,  which  this  accident  very 
much  demonstrates;  and,  possibly,  a  great  part  of  the  water 
which  runs  into  the  Straits  returns  that  waj,  and  along  the  two 
coasts  before  mentioned;  otherwise  this  ship  must,  of  course, 
have  been  driven  towards  Ceuta,  and  so  upwards.  The  water  in 
the  Gut  must  be  very  deep ;  several  of  the  commanders  of  our 
ships  of  war  having  attempted  to  sound  it  with  the  longest  linea 
they  could  contrive,  but  could  never  find  any  bottom." 

385.  SaUnesi  of  the  Mediterranean.— Jn  1828,  Dr.  Wollaston,  in 
a  paper  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  stated  that  he  found 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  specimen  of  sea  water,  from  a  depth  of 
six  hundred  and  seventy  fathoms,  fifty  miles  within  the  Straits 
to  have  a  "  density  exceeding  that  of  distilled  water  by  more 
than  four  times  the  usraal  excess,  and  accordingly  leaves,  upon 
evaporation,  more  than  four  times  the  usual  quantity  of  saline 
residuum.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  an  under  current  outward  of 
such  denser  water,  if  of  equal  breadth  and  depth  with  the 
current  inward  near  the  surface,  would  cany  out  as  much  salt 
below  as  is  brought  in  above,  although  it  moved  with  less  than 
one  fourth  part  of  the  velocity,  and  would  thus  prevent  a  per- 
petual increase  of  saltness  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  beyond  that 
existing  in  the  Atlantic."  The  doctor  obtained  this  specimen  of 
sea  water  from  Captain,  now  Admiral  Smyth,  of  the  Knglii^b 
Navy,  who  had  collected  it  for  Dr.  Marcet.  Dr.  Marcet  died 
before  receiving  it,  and  it  had  remained  in  the  admiral's  hands 
some  time  before  it  came  into  those  of  Wollaston.  It  may, 
therefore,  have  lost  something  by  evaporation  ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  all  the  river  water,  and  three  fourths  of  the  sea 
water  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  is  evaporated  from  it, 
leaving  a  brine  for  the  under  current  having  four  iimee  as  much 
salt  as  the  water  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  usually  contains.  Very 
recently,  M.  Ooupvent  des  Bois  is  said  to  have  shown,  by  actual 
observation,  the  existence  of  an  outer  and  under  current  from 
the  Mediterranean. 

386.  The  escape  ofeait  and  heavy  water  hy  under  cirrentt. — ^How- 
ever that  may  be,  these  facts,  and  the  statements  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay  (§  382),  seem  to 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  under  current 
both  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  and  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  surface  current  which  flows  into  them*  I  think  it  a  matter 
of  demonstration.    It  is  accounted  for  (§377)  by  the  salts  of  tho 
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Writers  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  respect  differ 
'vvitb  me  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  this  demonstration.  Among 
those  writers  are  Admiral  Smyth,  of  the  British  Kavy,  and  Sit 
Charles  L^rell,  who  also  differ  with  each  other.  In  1820,  Dr. 
Maroet  being  then  engaged  in  studying  the  chemical  compOBition 
of  sea  water,  the  admiral,  with  his  usual  alaerity  for  doing  ^'  a 
Idnd  turn,''  undertook  to  collect  for  the  doctor  specimens  of 
Mediterranean  water  from  various  depths,  especially  in  and 
about  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Among  these  was  the  one  (§  385) 
taken  fifty  miles  within  the  Straits  from  the  depth  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy  flEtthoms  (four  thousand  and  twenty  feet),  which, 
being  four  times  Salter  than  common  sea  water,  left,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Wollaston  as  to  the 
existence  of  this  under  current  of  brine.  But  the  indefatigable 
adnural,  in  the  course  of  his  celebrated  survey  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, discovered  that,  while  inside  of  the  Straits  the  depth  was 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  fathoms,  yet  in  the  Straits  themselves 
the  depth  across  the  shoalest  section  is  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty*  fathoms.  **  Such  being  the  case,  we  can 
now  prove,"  exclaims  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  *'  that  the  vast  amount 
of  salt  brought  into  the  Mediterranean  doe9  not  pass  out  again  by 
the  Straits  ;  for  it  appears  by  Captain  Smyth's  soundings,  which 
Dr.  Wollaston  had  not  seen,  that  between  the  Capes  of*  Trafalgar 
and  Spartel.  which  are  twenty-two  miles  apart,  and  where  the 
Straits  are  shallowest,  the  deepest  part,  which  is  on  the  side  of 
Cape  Spartel,  is  only  two  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms,  f  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  if  water  sinks  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  its  specific 
gravity,  to  greater  depths  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms, 
it  can  never  flow  out  again  into  the  Atlantic,  since  it  must 
be  stopped  by  the  submarine  barrier  which  crosses  the  shallowest 
part  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  J" 

387,  Vertical  eirculaiion  im  (he  sea  aphi/sical  nece$iiiy. — Accord- 
ing to  this  reasoning,  all  the  cavities,  the  hollows,  and  the 
valleys  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  especially  in  the  trade-'wind 
region,  where  evaporation  is  so  constant  and  great,  ought  to  be 
salting  up  or  filling  up  with  brine.  Is  it  probable  that  such  a 
process  is  actually  going  on  ?    No.    According  to  this  reasoning, 

•  -TheMeditenanean." 
t  One  hundred  and  aixty,  Smyth. 
X  LydU's  Fnnciples  of  Geology,  p.  S34-d»  ninth  edition.    London,  1853. 
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the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  American  lakes  ought  (o 
remain  there  for  ever,  for  the  bottom  of  Erie  is  far  below  th« 
barrier  which  separates  this  lake  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  aB<l 
fio  is  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  the  lakes  below  the  shallows  in 
the  straits  or  rivers  that  connect  them  as  a  chain.     We  may 
presume  that  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  every  extensive  and 
quiet  sheet  of  water,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  is  at  the  bottom 
by  teason  of  specific  gravity ;  but  that  it  does  not  remain  there 
for  ever  we  have  abundant  proof.     If  so  the   Niagara  River 
would  be  fed  by  Lake  Erie  only  fix)m  that  layer  of  water  which 
is  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  rock  at  the  Falls.    Con* 
sequently,  wherever  the  breadth  of  that  river  is  no  greater 
than  it  is  at  the  Falls,  we  should  have  a  current  as  rapid  as 
it  is  at  the  moment  of  passing  the  top  of  the  rock  to  make 
the  leap.    To  see  that  such  is  not  the  way  of  Nature,  we 
have  but  to  look  at  any  common  mill-pond  when  the  waier 
is  running  over  the  dam.    The  current  in  the  pond  that  feeds 
the    overflow  is  scarcely  perceptible,    for  **  still  water   runs 
deep.*'    Moreover,  we  know  it  is  not  such  a  skimming  onirent 
as  the  geologist  would  make,  which  runs  from  one  lake  to 
another ;  for  wherever  above  the  Niagara  Falls  the  water  is 
deep,  there  we  are  sure  to  find  the  current  slu^sh,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rate  it  assumes  as  it  approaches  the  Falls ;  and 
it  is  sluggish  in  deep  places,  rapid  in  shallow  ones,  because  it  is 
fed  from  below.    The  common  **  wastes  "  in  our  canals  teach  xm 
this  fact. 

388  The  hare  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  an  illustration. — Thr 
reasoning  of  this  celebrated  geologist  appears  to  be  founded 
upon  the  assumption  that  when  water,  in  consequence  of  its 
specific  gravity,  once  sinks  below  the  bottom  of  a  current  where 
it  is  shallowest,  there  is  no  force  of  d'oc/um,  so  to  speak,  in  fluids, 
nor  any  other  power,  which  can  draw  this  heavy  water  up  again* 
If  such  were  the  case,  we  could  not  have  deep  water  immediately 
inside  of  the  bars  which  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  great  rivers 
into  the  sea :  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with  only 
fifteen  feet  of  water  on  it,  is  estimated  to  travel  out  to  sea  at 
rates  varj-ingfrom  twenty  to  one  hundred  yards  a  year.  In  the 
place  where  that  bar  was  when  it  was  one  thousand  yards  nearer 
to  New  Orleans  than  it  now  is,  whether  it  were  fifteen  years  ago 
or  a  century  ago,  with  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  of  water  on  it, 
we  have  now  four  or  five  times  that  depth.     As  new  bars  wei^ 
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maocessiTely  formed  seaward  from  the  old,  wbat  dug  up  the 
bediment  which  formed  the  old,  and  lifted  it  up  from  where 
specific  gravity  had  placed  it,  and  carried  it  out  to  eea  over  a 
barrier  not  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  surface  ?    Indeed,  Sir 
•Charles  himiself  makes  this  majestic  stream  to  tear  up  its  own 
bottom  to  depths  far  helow  the  top  of  the  har  at  its  mouth.     He 
describes  the  Mississippi  as  a  river  having  nearly  a  uniform 
breadth  to  the  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  sea.*    He 
makes  it  cut  a  bed  for  itself  out  of  the  soil,  which  is  heavier  than 
Admiral  Smyth's  deep  sea  water,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  I  below  the  top  of  the  bar  which  obstructs  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea.     Could  not  the  same  power  which  scoops  out 
this  solid  matter  for  the  Mississippi  draw  the  brine  up  from  the 
pool  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pass  it  out  across  the  barrier  in 
the  Straits  ?    The  currents  which  run  over  tho'  bars  and  shoals 
in.  our  rivers  are  fed  from  the  pools  above  with  water  which  we 
know  comes  from  depths  far  below  the  top  of  such  bars.     The 
breadth  of  the  river  where  the  bar  is  may  be  the  same  as  its 
breadth  where  the  deep  pool  is,  yet  the  current  in  the  pool  may 
be  so  sluggish  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  while  it  may  dash 
over  the  bar  or  down  the  rapids  with  mill-tail  velocity.     Were 
ihe  brine  not  drawn  out  again  from  the  hollow  places  in  the  sea, 
it  vrould  be  easy  to  prove  that  this  indraught  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  taken,  even  during  the  period  assigned  by  Sir  Charles 
to  the  formation  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi — one  of  the 
newest  formations — salt  enough  to  fill  up  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  solid  matter.     Admiral  Smyth  brought  up 
bottom  with  his  briny  sample  of  deep  sea  water  (six  hundred 
and  seventy  fathoms),  but  no  salt  crystals. 

389.  Views  of  Admiral  Smyth  and  Sir  C.  LyeU. — The  gallant 
admiral — appearing  to  withhold  his  assent  both  from  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  in  his  conclusions  as  to  this  under  current,  and  from  the 
g^logist  in  his  inferences  as  to  the  effect  of  the  barrier  in  the 
Straits — suggests  the  probability  that,  in  sounding  for  the  heavy 
specimen  of  sea  water,  he  struck  a  brine  spring.    But  the 

*  **  From  near  its  mouth  at  the  Belize,  a  steam-boat  may  asoendfor  two  thou- 
fiiind  miles  with  8carcL4y  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  width  of  the  river." — 
hyA,  p.  263. 

t  **  The  Miflsissippi  is  continually  shiiting  its  course  in  the  great  alluvial  plain, 
enttisg  frequently  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred,  and  even  sometimes  to  thedeptb 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feef—XyelZ,.  p.  279. 
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Bpeoimen,  according  to  analysis,  was  of  sea  water,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  oall  in  the  supposition  of  a  brine  spring  to  aoootint 
for  tliis  heavy  specimen,  if  we  admit  the  principle  assumed  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  water  from  the  great  pools  and  basins  of 
the  sea  can  never  ascend  to  cross  the  ridges  which  farm  these 
pools  and  basins,  then  the  harmonies  of  the  sea  are  gone,  and  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  they  never  existed.  Every  particle  of 
water  that  sinks  below  a  submarine  ridge  is  ipao  fwdo^  by  his 
reasoning,  stricken  from  the  channelB  of  circulation,  to  become 
thenceforward  for  ever  motionless  matter.  The  consequence 
would  be  **  cold  obstruction "  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  a 
system  of  circulation  between  different  seas  of  the  waters  onl  j 
that  float  above  the  shoalest  ree£a  and  barriers  of  each.  If  ihc^ 
water  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  were  to  be  confined  there — doomed 
to  everlasting  repose, — then  why  was  it  made  fluid,  or  why  waa 
the  sea  made  any  deeper  than  just  to  give  room  for  its  surface 
currents  to  skim  along?  If  water  once  below  the  r^%  and 
shallows  must  remain  below  them, — why  were  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  filled  with  fluid  instead  of  solid  matter  ?  Doubtless,  when 
the  seas  were  measured  and  the  mountains  stood  in  the  balance, 
the  solid  and  fluid  matters  of  the  earth  were  adjusted  in  exact 
proportions  to  insure  perfection  in  the  terrestrial  machineiy.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  such  imperfect  mechanism, 
or  in  any  such  fskilure  of  design  as  the  imparting  of  useless  pro* 
perties  to  matter,  such  as  fluidity  to  that  which  is  doomed  to  be 
stationary,  woxdd  imply.  To  my  mind,  the  proofs — the  theoretic 
cal  proofs, — the  proo£s  derived  exclusively  from  reason  and 
analogy — are  as  dear  in  favour  of  this  under  current  from  the 
Mediterranean  as  they  were  in  favour  of  the  exifftenoe  of 
Leverrier's  planet  before  it  was  seen  through  the  telescope  at 
Berlin.  Now  suppose,  as  Sir  Charles  L^'^ell  maintains,  that  none 
Ji  these  vast  quantities  of  salt  which  this  surface  current  takes 
into  the  Mediterranean  find  their  way  out  again.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  eminent 
geologist,  that  this  indraught  conveys  salt  away  from  the  Atlantic 
faster  than  all  the  yresA-water  streams  empty  fresh  supplies  of 
salt  into  the  ocean.  Now,  besides  this  drain,  vast  quantities  of 
salts  are  extracted  from  sea  water  for  coral  reefs,  shell  banks, 
and  marl  beds ;  and  by  such  reasoning  as  this,  which  is  perfectly 
sound  and  good,  we  establish  the  existence  of  this  under  current^ 
or  else  we  are  forced  to  the  very  unphilosophioal  conclusion  that 
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the  sea  most  be  losing  its  salts,  and  becoming  less  and  less 
briny. 

390.  The  cyrrenU  of  the  Indian  Ocean, — By  carefully  examining 
the  physical  features  of  this  sea  (Plates  YIII.  and  IX.)  and 
studying  its  conditions,  we  are  led  to  look  for  warm  currents  that 
have  their  genesis  in  this  ocean,  and  that  carry  from  it  Yoluilies 
of  overheated  water,  probably  exceeding  in  quantity  many  times 
that  which  is  ditschaiged  by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  its  fountains 
(Plate  YI.).  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  open  at  the  north,  but  tropical 
countries  bound  the  Indian  Ocean  in  that  direction.  The  waters 
of  this  ocean  are  hotter  than  those  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the 
evaporating  force  there  (§  300)  is  much  greater.  That  it  is 
greater  we  might,  without  observation,  infer  from  the  fact  of  a 
higher  temperature  and  a  greater  amount  of  precipitation  on  the 
neighbouring  shores  (§  298).  These  two  facts,  taken  together, 
tend,  it  would  seem,  to  show  that  large  currents  of  warm  water 
have  their  genesis  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  of  them  is  the 
well-known  Mozambique  current,  called  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
the  Lagulhas  current.  Another  of  these  warm  currents  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  makes  its  escape  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
and,  being  joined  by  other  warm  streams  from  the  Java  and 
China  Seas,  flows  out  into  the  Pacific,  like  another  Gulf  Stream, 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  shores  of  Asia.  Thence  it  at- 
tempts the  great  circle  route  for  the  Aleutian  Islands,  tempering 
climates,  and  losing  itself  in  the  sea  as  its  waters  grow  cool  on 
its  route  towards  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

391.  The  Black  Stream  of  the  Pacific  contrasted  wUh  the  Gulf 
Stream  of  the  Atlantic. — Between  the  physical  features  of  this,  the 
"  Black  Stream "  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the 
Atlantic  there  are  several  points  of  resemblance.  Sumatra  and 
Malacca  correspond  to  Florida  and  Cuba  ;  Borneo  to  the  Bahamas, 
with  the  Old  Providence  Channel  to  the  south,  and  the  Florida 
Pass  to  the  west.  The  coasts  of  China  answer  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  the  Philippines  to  the  Bermudas,  the  Japan 
Islands  to  Newfoundland.  As  with  the  Gulf  Sti'eam,  so  also 
here  with  this  China  current,  there  is  a  counter  current  of  cold 
water  between  it  and  the  shore.  The  climates  of  the  Asiatio 
coast  correspond  with  those  of  America  along  the  Atlantic,*  and 
those  of  Columbia,  Washington,  and  Vancouver  resemble  those 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  British  Islands ;  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia (tJtate)  resembles  that  of  Spain ;    the  sandy  plains  and 
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rainless  regions  of  Lower  California  reminding  »ne  of  Airica,  ^ 
with  its  deserts  between  the  same  parallels,  eto.  Moreover,  the 
NoiiJi  Pacific,  like  the  North  Atlantic,  is  enveloped,  where  these 
warm  waters  go,  with  mists  and  fogs,  and  streaked  with  lightning. 
The  Aleutian  Islands  are  almost  as  renowned  for  fogs  and  mists 
as  are  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfonndland.  A  snr&ce  current 
flows  north  from  Behring's  Strait  into  the  Arctic  Sea :  but  in  the 
Atlantic  the  current  is  framy  not  into  the  Arctic  Sea :  it  flows 
south  on  the  surface,  north  below ;  Behring's  Strait  being  too 
shallow  to  admit  of  mighty  under  currents,  or  to  permit  the.in- 
troduction  from  the  polar  basin  of  any  large  icebergs  into  the 
Pacific.  Behring's  Strait,  in  geographical  position,  answers  to 
Davis'  Strait  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  Alaska,  with  its  Aleutian 
chain  of  islands,  to  Greenland.  But  instead  of  there  being  to  tho 
east  of  Alaska,  as  there  is  to  the  east  of  Greenland,  an  escape  into 
the  pplar  basin  for  these  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific,  a  shore-line 
intervenes :  being  cooled  here,  and  having  their  specific  gravity 
changed,  they  are  turned  down  through  a  sort  of  North  Sea  along 
the  western  coast  of  the  continent  toward  Mexico.  They  appear 
here  as  a  cold  current.  The  effect  of  this  body  of  cold  water 
upon  the  littoral  climate  of  California  is  veiy  marked.  Being 
cool,  it  gives  freshness  and  strength  to  the  sea  breeze  of  that 
coast  in  summer-time,  when  the  '* cooling  sea  breeze"  is  most 
gi'&tefal.  These  contrasts  show  the  principal  points  of  resem 
blance  and  of  contrast  between  the  currents  and  aqueous  circula- 
tion in  the  two  oceans.  The  ice-bearing  currents  of  the  North 
Atlantic  are  not  repeated  as  to  volume  in  the  North  Pacific,  for 
there  is  no  nursery  for  icebeigs  like  the  frozen  ocean  and  its 
Atlantean  arms.  The  seas  of  Okotsk  and  Kamtschatka  alone,  and 
not  the  frozen  seas  of  the  Arctic,  cradle  the  icebergs  for  the 
North  Pacific. 

392.  !Z%6  Lagfdhas  Current  and  the  eiorms  of  (he  Cape. — The 
Lagulhas  current,  as  the  Mozambique  is  sometimes  called,  skirts 
the  coast  of  Natal  as  our  Gulf  Stream  does  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
where  it  giyes  rise  to  the  most  grand  and  terrible  displays 
of  thunder  and  lightning  that  are  anywhere  else  to  be 
witnessed.  Missionaries  thence  report  to  me  the  occurrence 
there  of  thunder-storms  in  which  for  hours  consecutively  they 
have  seen  an  uninterrupted  blaze  of  lightning,  and  heard  a 
continuous  peal  of  thunder.  Beaching  the  Lagulhas  banks,  the 
current  spreads  itself  out  there  in  the  midst  of  cooler  waters. 
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snd  becomes  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  storm- 
regions  in  the  world.  My  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Lieut. 
Andran  of  the  Dntch  Navy,  has  made  the  storms  npon  these 
banks  a  specialty  for  stndy.  He  has  pointed  ont  from  the 
abstract  logs  at  Utrecht  the  existence  there  of  some  curious  and 
interesting  atmospherical  phenomena  to  which  this  body  of  warm 
water  gives  rise.  The  storms  that  it  calls  up  come  rushing 
from  the  westward ; — sweeping  along  parallel  with  the  coast  of 
Africa,  they  curve  along  it.  Though  so  near  the  land,  they 
seldom  reach  it.  They  march  into  these  warm  waters  with 
furious  speed  ;  reaching  them  with  a  low  barometer,  they  pause 
and  die  out.  That  officer  has  conferred  a  boon  upon  the  Indiamen 
of  all  flags,  for  he  has  taught  them  how  to  avoid  these  dreadful 
winter  storms  of  the  Cape. 

393.  2^  annrerUa  and  drift  of  (he  Indian  Ocean. — There  is  some- 
times, if  not  always,  another  exit  of  warm  water  from  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  seems  to  be  an  overflow  of  the  great  intertropical 
caldron  of  India ; — seeking  to  escape  thence,  it  works  its  way  pole- 
ward more  as  a  drift  than  as  a  current  It  is  to  the  Mozambique 
current  what  the  northern  flow  of  warm  waters  in  the  Atlantic 
(§  141)  is  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  This  Indian  overflow  is  very 
large.  The  best  indication  of  it  is  afforded  by  the  sperm  whale 
curve  (Plate  IX.).  This  overflow  finds  its  way  south  midway 
between  Africa  and  Australia,  and  appears  to  lose  itself  in 
passing  round  a  sort  of  Sargasso  Sea,  thinly  strewed  with  patches 
of  weed.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  such  a  vast  flow  of  warm 
water  as  these  three  currents  indicate  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
when  we  recollect  that  this  ocean  (§  392)  is  land-locked  on  the 
north,  and  that  the  temperature  of  its  waters  is  frequently  as 
high  as  90**  Fahr.  There  must,  therefore,  be  immense  volumes 
of  water  flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean  to  supply  the  waste 
created  by  these  warm  currents. 

394.  The  ice-hearing  eurrenta  from  the  Antarctic  regions,— On  either 
side  of  this  warm  current  that  escapes  from  the  intertropical 
parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  especially  on  the  Atistralian  side, 
an  ice-bearing  current  (Plate  IX.)  is  found  wending  its  way 
from  the  Antarctic  regions  with  supplies  of  cold  water  to  modify 
climates  and  restore  the  aqueous  equilibrium  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  general  drift  up  into  the  South  Atlantic  of 
ice-bearing  waters  from  Antarctic  seas.  The  icebergs  brought 
thence,  being  often  very  large  and  high,  are  set  to  the  eastward 
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by  tlie  "  brave  west  winds  **  of  those  regions.  Hence  the  icebergs 
that  are  so  often  seen  to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  set  off  for  the  Atlantic,  but  are  driven  to  the  eastward  by 
the  west  winds  of  these  latitudes.  The  Gulf  Stream  seldom 
permits  icebergs  from  Arctic  waters  to  reach  the  parallel  of  40^ 
in  the  North  Atlantic ;  but  I  have  known  the  ice-bearing  cmrrenl 
which  passes  east  of  Cape  Horn  into  the  S<mth  Atlantic  to  convey 
its  bergs  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  87°  south  latitude.  This  is  the 
nearest  approach  of  icebergs  to  the  equator.  These  currents 
which  run  out  from  the  intertropical  basin  of  that  immense  sea — 
Indian  Ocean — convey  along  immense  volumes  of  water  contain- 
ing vast  quantities  of  salt,  and  we  know  that  sea  water  enough  to 
convey  ba.ck  equal  quantities  of  salt,  and  salt  to  keep  up  supplies 
for  the  outgoing  currents,  must  flow  into  the  intertropical  regions 
of  the  same  sea ;  therefore,  if  observations  were  silent  upon  the 
subiect,  reeuson  would  teach  us  to  look  for  currents  here  that 
keep  in  motion  immense  volumes  of  water. 

395.  Hie  currenis  of  the  Pacific'-drifi-wood, — The  contrast  has 
been  drawn  (§391)  between  the  Japan  or  "Black  Stream  "  of 
the  North  Pacific,  and  the  Gul^  Stream  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
llie  course  of  the  former  has  never  been  satisfactorily  traced  out. 
There  is  (Plate  IX.),  along  the  coast  of  California  and  Mexico,  a 
southwardly  movement  of  waters,  as  there  is  along  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  towards  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  In  the  open 
space  west  of  this  southwardly  set  along  the  African  coast  there 
is  the  feimous  Sargasso  Sea  (Plate  IX.),  which  is  the  general 
receptacle  of  the  drifb-wood  and  sea- weed  of  the  Atlantic.  So, 
in  like  manner,  to  the  west  from  California  of  this  other  south- 
wardly set,  lies  the  pool  into  which  the  drift-wood  and  sea-weed 
of  the  North  Pacific  are  generally  gathered,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties. ITie  shores  of  Johnston's  Islands  (17**  N.,  169°  30'  W.), 
which  are  near  the  edge  of  this  pool,  are  lined  with  drift-wood 
from  the  Columbia,  and  the  red  cedar  of  California.  The 
immense  trees  that  have  been  cast  up  on  these  guano  islands 
were  probably  drifted  down  with  the  cool  California  current  into 
the  north-east  trades,  and  by  them  wafted  along  to  the  west,  thus 
showing  that  the  currents  of  the  North  Pacific  flow  in  a  sort  of 
circle,  on  the  outer  edge  of  which  lie  the  Japancbe  and  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

395.  The  Black  Current  of  the  Pacific,  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  ealter 
than  the  adjaant  toaiere. — ^The  natives  of  the  Aleutian  Islandfl, 
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«rhere  no  trees  grow,  depend  upon  the  drift-wood  cast  ashore 
there  for  ail  the  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  their  boats, 
fishing-tackle,  and  household  gear.  Among  this  timber,  the 
camphor-tree,  and  other  woods  of  China  and  Japan,  are  said  to 
be  often  recognised.  In  this  fact  we  have  additional  evidence 
touching  this  China  Stream,  as  to  which  (§  395)  but  little,  at 
best,  is  known.  **  The  Japanese,"  says  Lieutenant  Bent,*  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Geographical  Society,  January, 
1856,  *'are  well  aware  of  its  existence,  and  have  given  it  the 
name  of  '  Kuro-Siwo,'  or  Black  Stream,  which  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  deep  blue  colour  of  its  water,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  adjacent  ocean."  From  this  we  may  infer  (§71) 
that  the  blue  waters  of  this  China  Stream  also  contain  more  salt 
than  the  neighbouring  waters  of  the  sea. 

397.  The  cold  curreni  of  Okotsh — Inshore  of,  but  counter  to 
the  **  Black  Stream,"  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  is  found 
(§  391)  a  streak  or  layer,  or  current  of  cold  water  answering  to 
that  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  American  coast.  This 
current,  like  its  fellow  in  the  Atlantic,  is  not  strong  enough  at 
all  times  sensibly  to  affect  the  course  of  navigation ;  but,  like 
that  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  the  nursery  (§  158)  of  most  valuable 
fisheries.  The  fisheries  of  Japan  are  nearly  as  extensive  as 
those  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  people  of  each  country  are 
indebted  for  their  valuable  supplies  of  excellent  fish  to  the  cold 
waters  which  the  currents  of  the  sea  bring  down  to  their  shores. 

398.  Huwbol^a  Owrreai. — ^The  currents  of  the  Pacific  are  but 
little  understood.  Among  those  about  which  most  is  thought  to 
be  known  is  the  Humboldt  Current  of  Peru,  which  the  great  and 
good  man  whose  name  it  bears  was  the  first  to  discover.  It  has 
been  traced  on  Plate  IX.  according  to  the  best  information — 
defective  at  best — ^upon  the  subject.  This  current  is  felt  as  &r 
as  the  equator,  mitigating  the  rainless  climate  of  Peru  as  it  goes, 
and  making  it  delightful.  The  Andes,  with  their  snowcaps,  on 
one  side  of  the  narrow  Pacific  slopes  of  this  intertropical  republic, 
and  the  current  from  the  Antarctic  regions  on  the  other,  make  its 
climate  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world ;  for,  though 
torrid  as  to  latitude,  it  is  such  as  to  temperature  that  clothes 
are  seldom  felt  as  oppressive  during  any  time  of  the  year, 
especially  after  nightfall. 

*  lieutenant  Bent  was  in  the  Japan  Expedition  with  Oommodore  Perry,  and 
Oded  the  opportunities  thus  afibrded  to  study  the  phenomena  of  this  stream. 
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399.  T7is  **de$ol(Ue"  region. — Between  HuTuboldt's  Current  and 
the  great  equatorial  flow,  there  is  an  area  marked  as  the  **  desolate 
region,"  Plate  IX.     It  was  observed  that  this  part  of  the  ocean 
was  rarely  visited  by  the  whale,  either  sperm  or  right ;  why,  it 
iid  not  appear ;   but  observations  asserted  the  fact.    Formerly, 
this  part  of  the  ocean  was  seldom  whitened  by  the  sails  of  a  ship, 
or  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  man.      Neither  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  sea  nor  the  highways  of  commerce  called  him 
into  it.      Now  and  then  a  roving  cruiser  or  an  enterprising 
whale-man  passed  that  way;    but  to  all  else  it  was  an  un- 
frequented part  of  the  ocean,  and  so  remained  until  the  gold- 
fields  of  Australia  and  the  guano  islands  of  Peru   made  it  a 
thoroughfare.    All  vessels  bound  from  Australia  to  South  America 
now  pass  through  it,  and  in  the  journals  of  some  of  them  it  is 
described  as  a  region  almost  void  of  the  signs  of  life  in  both  sea 
and  air.     In  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  especially,  where  there  is 
such  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  sea-birds  often  exhibit  a  com- 
panionship with  a  vessel,  and  will  follow  and  keep  company  with 
it  through  storm  fmd  calm  for  weeks  together.     Even  those 
Ainds,  as  the  albatross  and  Cape  pigeon,  that  delight  in  the 
stormy  regions  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  inhospitable  climates  of 
the  Antarctic  regions,  not  unfrequently  accompany  vessels  into 
the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics.     The  sea-birds  that  join 
the  is^p  as  she  clears  Australia  will,  it  is  said,  follow  her  to  this 
region,  and  then  disappear.    Even  the  chirp  of  the  stormy-petrel 
ceases  to  be  heard  here,  and  the  sea  itself  is  said  to  be  singularly 
barren  of  life. 

400.  Pclynenan  drift — In  the  intertropical  regions  of  the 
Pacific,  and  among  the  heated  waters  of  Polynesia,  a  warm 
current  or  drift  of  immense  volume  has  its  genesis.  It  rather 
drifts  than  floats  to  the  south,  laving  as  it  goes,  the  eastern  shore 
of  Australia  and  both  shores  of  New  Zealand.  These  are  the 
waters  in  which  the  little  corallines  delight  to  build  their  atolls 
and  their  reefs.  The  intertropical  seas  of  the  Pacific  afford  an 
immense  surface  for  evaporation.  No  rivers  empty  there ;  the 
annual  fall  of  rain  there,  except  in  the  '*  Equatorial  Doldrums."  is 
small,  and  the  evaporation  is  all  that  both  the  north-east  and 
the  south-east  trade- winds  can  take  up  and  carry  off.  I  have 
marked  on  Plate  IX.  the  direction  of  the  supposed  warm-water 
current  which  conducts  these  over-heated  and  briny  waters  from 
the  tropics  in  mid-ocean  to  the  extra-tropical  regions  wher» 
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precipitation  ifi  in  excess.  Here,  being  cooled,  and  agitated, 
and  mixed  np  with  waters  that  are  less  salt,  these  over-heated 
and  over-salted  waters  from  the  tropics  are  replenished  and 
restored  to  their  rounds  in  the  wonderful  system  of  oceanic 
navigation. 

401.  Equatorial  cvrrenU, — There  are  also  about  the  equator  in 
this  ocean  some  curious  currents,  which  I  have  called  the 
"  Doldrum  Currents  "  of  the  Pacific,  but  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  as  to  which  observations  are  not  su£Soient  yet  to 
afibrd  the  proper  explanation  or  description.  There  are  many 
of  them,  some  of  which  at  times  run  with  great  force.  On  a 
▼oyi^  from  the  Society  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  I  encountered 
one  running  at  the  rate  of  ninety-six  miles  a  day.  These  currents 
are  generally  found  setting  to  the  west.  They  are  often,  but 
not  always,  encountered  in  the  equatorial  Doldrums  on  the 
Toyage  between  the  Society  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  Cap- 
tain Pichon's  abstract  log  of  the  French  corvette  "  L'Eurydice," 
from  Honolulu  to  Tahiti,  in  August,  1857,  a  "  doldrum  "  current 
is  recorded  at  79  miles  a  day  west  by  north.  He  encountered  it 
between  1°  N.  and  4°  S.,  where  it  was  300  miles  broad.  On  the 
voyage  to  Honolulu  in  July  of  the  same  year,  he  experienced  no 
such  current;  but  in  6^  N.  he  encountered  one  of  36  miles, 
setting  south-east,  or  nearly  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
current  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  60  miles  broad. 
'What  else  should  we  expect  in  this  ocean  but  a  system  of  currents 
and  counter-currents  apparently  the  most  uncertain  and  compli- 
cated? The  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Ocean  may,  in  the 
view  we  are  about  to  take,  be  considered  as  one  sheet  of  watei . 
This  sheet  of  water  covers  an  area  quite  equal  in  extent  to  one- 
half  of  that  embraced  by  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth ;  andt 
according  to  Professor  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  who  so  states 
it  in  the  new  edition  of  his  splendid  Physical  Atlas,  the  total 
annual  fall  of  rain  on  the  earth's  surface  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  cubic  imperial  miles. 
Not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  vapour  which  makes  this  rain 
comes  from  this  waste  of  waters  ;  but  supposing  that  only  half  of 
this  quantity,  t.6.,  ninety-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cubic  miles  of  rain  falls  upon  this  sea,  and  that  that  much,  at 
least,  is  taken  np  from  it  again  as  vapour,  this  would  give  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  cubic  miles  as  the  quantityof  water  which 
IB  daily  lifted  up  and  poured  back  again  into  this  expanse.    It  ia 
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taken  up  at  one  place  and  rained  down  at  another,  and  in  tliis 
process,  therefore,  we  have  agencies  for  multitudes  of  partial  and 
conflicting  currents— all  in  their  set  and  strength,  apparently  as 
uncertain  as  the  winds. 

402.  The  ii^uence  of  rains  and  evcqxfraiion  upon  currents. — The 
better  to  appreciate  the  operation  of  such  agencies  in  producing 
currents  in  the  sea,  now  here,  now  there,  first  this  way,  and  then 
that,  let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  imagine  a  district  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  square  miles  in  extent  to  be  set  apart,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  the  scene  of  operations  for  one 
day.  We  must  now  conceiye  a  machine  capable  of  pumping  up, 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  all  the  water  to  the  depth  of  one  mile 
in  this  district.  The  machine  must  not  only  pump  up  and  bear 
off  this  immense  quantity  of  water,  but  it  must  discharge  it  again 
into  the  sea  on  the  same  day,  but  at  some  other  place.  Now 
here  is  a  force  for  creating  currents  that  is  equivalent  in  its 
results  to  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  baling  up,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  cubic  miles  of 
water  from  one  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  emptying  it  out 
again  upon  another  part.  The  currents  that  would  be  created 
by  such  an  operation  would  overwhelm  navigation  and  desolate 
the  sea;  and,  happily  for  the  human  race,  the  great  atmo- 
spherical machine  which  actually  does  perform  every  day,  on  the 
average,  all  this  lifting  up,  transporting  and  letting  down  of 
water  upon  the  face  of  the  grand  ocean,  does  not  confine  itself  to 
an  area  of  two  hundred  and  fifby-five  square  miles,  but  to  an 
area  three  hundred  thousand  times  as  great ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
the  same  quantity  of  water  is  kept  in  motion,  and  the  currents,  in 
the  aggregate,  transport  as  much  water  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
as  they  would  have  to  do  were  all  the  disturbance  to  take  place 
upon  our  hypothetical  area  of  one  mile  deep  over  the  space  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  square  miles.  Now  when  we  come  to 
recollect  that  evaporation  is  lifting  up,  that  the  winds  are  trans- 
porting, and  that  the  clouds  are  letting  down  every  day  actually 
such  a  body  of  water,  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  done  by  little 
and  little  at  a  place,  and  by  hairs'  breadths  at  a  time,  not  by 
parallelopipedons  one  mile  thick,  and  that  the  evaporation  is 
most  rapid  and  the  rains  most  copious,  not  always  at  the  same 
plsice,  but  now  here,  now  there.  We  thus  see  actually  existing 
in  nature  a  force  perhaps  quite  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  just  such 
a  system  of  currents  as  that  which  mariners  find  in  the  Pacific 
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(§  401) — currents  which  appear  to  rise  in  mid  ocean,  run  at 
unequal  rates,  sometimes  east,  sometimes  west,  but  which  always 
lose  themselves  where  they  rise,  viz.,  in  mid  ocean. 

403.  Under   currents — Parker's  deep-sea  sounding. — ^Lieutenant 
J.  C.  Walsh,  in  the  U.  S.  schooner  '*  Taney,"  and  Lieutenant 
S.  P.  Lee,  in  the  U.  S.  brig  "  Dolphin,"  both,  while  they  were 
carrying  on  a  system  of  observations  in  connection  with  the  Wind 
AXD  Current  Charts,  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  subject 
of  submarine  currents.     They  made  some  interesting  experiments 
upon  the  subject.     A  block  of  wood  was  loaded  to  sinking,  and, 
by  means  of  a  fishing-line  or  a  bit  of  twine,  let  down  to  the  depth 
of  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  fathoms,  at  the  will  of  the  experi- 
menter.    A  fflnall  barrel  as  a  float,  just  sufiScient  to  keep  the  block 
from  sinking  farther,  was  then  tied  to  the  line,  and  the  whole  let 
gp  from  the  boat.   To  use  their  own  expressions,  *'  It  was  wonder- 
ful, indeed,  to  see  this  harrega  move  off,  against  wind,  and  sea, 
and  surface  current,  at  the  rate  of  over  one  knot  an  hour,  as  was 
generally  the  case,  and  on  one  occasion  as  much  as  If  knots. 
The  men  in  the  boat  could  not  repress  exclamations  of  surprise, 
for  it  really  appeared  as  if  some  monster  Of  the  deep  had  hold  of 
the  weight  below,  and  was  walking  off  with  it."*     Both  officers 
and  men  were  amazed  at  the  sight.     The  experiments  in  deep- 
sea  soundings,  have  also  thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject  of 
under  currents.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  exist  in  all,  or 
almost  all  parts  of  the  deep  sea,  for  never  in  any  instance  yet  has 
the  deep-sea  line  ceased  to  run  out,  even  after  the  plummet  had 
reached  the  bottom.     If  the  line  be  held  fast  in  the  boat,  it  in- 
variably parts,  showing,  when  two  or  three  miles  of  it  are  out, 
that  the  under  currents  are  sweeping  against  the  bight  of  it  with 
what  seamen  call  a  swigging  force,  that  no  sounding  twine  has  yet 
proved  strong  enough  to  withstand.     Lieutenant  J.  F.  Parker,  of 
the  United  States  frigate  "  Congress,"  attempted,  in  1 852,  a  deep- 
sea  sounding  off  the  coast  of  South  America.     He  was  engaged 
with  the  experiment  eight  or  nine  hours,  during  which  time  a 
line  nearly  ten  miles  long  was  payed  out.    Night  coming  on,  he 
had  to  part  the  line  (which  he  did  simply  by  attempting  to  haul 
it  in)  and  return  on  board.     Examination  proved  that  the  ocean 
there,  instead  of  being  over  ten  miles  in  depth,  was  not  over 
three,  and  that  the  line  was  swept  out  by  the  force  of  one  or 

*  Lieotenaxit  Walsh. 
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more  under  onrrents.    But  in  what  direction  tbese  currents  weix» 
running  is  not  known. 

404.  The  eompreamhUUy  of  water — effect  of  m  the  oceante  drculo" 
tion, — Vertical  circulation  is  as  important  in  the  sea  as  it  is  in 
the  air  (§  231).    In  striving  to  understand  the  physical  machinery 
of  our  planet  and  to  comprehend  its  workings,  we  nmet^  if  we 
would  learn,  proceed  upon  the  principle  (§  851)  that  at  creation 
the  waters  were  measured,  the  hills  weighed,  and  the  atmosphere 
meted  out,  and  that  each  was  endowed  with  its  peculiar  pro* 
perties  so  proportioned  and  so  adjusted  as  exactly  to  answer  its 
purposes  in  the  grand  design.     And,  consequently,  we  are  en- 
titled to  infer  that  fluidity  instead  of  solidity  was  imparted  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  matter  which  we  call  water,  to  enable  it  to 
perform  the  offices  to  be  required  of  fluid  matter,  and  which,  in 
the  terrestrial  economy,  solid  matter  was  not  adapted  to  perform. 
By  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  are  taught  to  regard  the  fluidity  of 
all  the  water  in  the  sea  as  a? physical  necessity — and  by  this 
mode  of  reasoning  we  are  required  to  reject  as  insufficient,  any 
hypothesis  touching  the  system  of  aqueous  circulation  on  our 
planet  which  ignores,  even  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  the  ocean, 
an  interchange  of  its  particles  between  the  bottom  and  the  top 
Were  such  interchange  not  to  take  place — were  the  water  in  the 
sea  which  once  sinks  below  the  level  of  its  horizontal  circulation 
doomed  to  remain  there  for  ever,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  sea  would  lose  its  balance  and  its  counterpoises ; 
that,  not  being  able  to  preserve  its  status,  the  water  at  the  bottom 
would  have  grown  heavier  and  heavier,  while  that  at  the  top 
would  have  become  lighter  and  lighter,  until  the  one  became 
saturated  with  salt,  the  other  entirely  fresh.     To  prevent  this 
state  of  things,  we  recognize  the  influences  of  the  winds  and  tides^ 
as  well  as  the  necessity  of  vertical  movements  in  the  sea. 
Whence,  therefore,  let  us   inquire,  when  a  given  quantity  wf 
water  once  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  whence — since 
it  goes  there  by  virtue  of  its  own  specific  gravity,  whence  is 
power  to  be  derived  for  bringing  it  up  again  ?  for  sooner  or  later, 
according  to  this  view,  up  it  must  come.    We  thus  arrive  pre- 
cisely at  one  of  those  points  (§  287)  at  which  hypothesis  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  would  make  further  progress.     Here, 
therefore,  let  us  pause  to  search  among  the  physics  of  the  sea 
for  such  a  power  and  the  foundation  for  hypothesis.     Leslie  has 
pointed  out  exactly  such  a  power  for  the  atmospheric  ocean,— a 
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power  wldch^  after  the  heaviest  air  has  settled  at  the  bottom  of 
its  snbtile  sea — after  the  lightest  has  come  to  rest  at  the  top,  and 
the  whole  arranged  itself  according  to  specific  gravity— can 
haal  that  which  is  below  to  the  top,  and  send  that  which  is  on 
the  top  down  into  the  recesses  and  cavities  below.  Suppose  the 
entire  atmosphere  to  be,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  nearly  of  the 
same  temperature,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  the  quiescent  equi- 
librium, and  that  from  some  cause  a  certain  volume  of  air  above 
has  its  specific  gravity  so  changed  that  it  commences  to  descend. 
As  it  descends  the  pressure  upon  it  increases — and  air,  being 
compressed,  contracts  and  gives  out  heat.  A  like  volume  ascends 
to  take  its  place,  and  in  ascending  it  expands  and  grows  cool. 
rhus  the  total  mass,  and  the  total  pressure,  and  the  total  amount 
of  caloric  remain  the  same ;  bat  there  is  a  transfer  of  heat  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  by  which  the  equilibrium  of  the  mass  is 
destroyed,  and  a  force  established  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmo- 
spherical ocean  which,  with  the  assistance  of  an  agent  at  the  top 
to  alter  specific  gravity,  is  capable  of  sending  up  the  heavy  air 
from  the  bottom,  of  drawing  down  the  light  from  the  top,  and  of 
turning,  in  course  of  time,  the  whole  atmosphere  upside  down. 
All  philosophers  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  omnipresent 
agent  in  the  air,  and  that,  by  alternately  assuming  the  latent  and 
the  sensible  form,  it,  to  say  the  least,  assists  to  give  to  the  atmo- 
sphere the  dynamical  force  required  for  its  system  of  vertical 
oirculation  as  well  as  its  horizontal.  So  with  water  and  the  salt 
sea  where  we  do  have  an  agent  that  is  continually  altering  specific 
gravity  at  the  surface.  Notwithstanding  the  Florentine  experi- 
ment upon  water  in  the  gold  ball,  it  has  since  been  abundantly 
X>roved  that  water  is  compressible — so  much  so,  that  at  the  depth 
of  ninety-three  miles  its  density  woidd  be  doubled.  Conse- 
quently, a  given  quantity  of  water — such,  for  instance,  as  a  cubic 
foot  measured  at  the  surface — would  not,  if  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
four  miles,  measure  a  cubic  foot  by  sevbnty-two  cubic  inches. 
As  a  rule,  the  compressibility  of  water  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  is 
one  -pcT  cent,  for  every  1000  fathoms.  Here,  then,  in  the  latent 
heat  which  is  liberated  in  the  processes  of  descent,  have  we  not  a 
power  which  is  capable  of  sending  up  to  the  top  water  from  the 
uttermost  depths  of  the  sea  ?  Suppose  that  this  cubic  measure  of 
water,  by  supplying  vapour  to  the  winds  at  the  surface,  to  have 
its  saltness  so  increased  as  to  alter  its  specific  gravity  to  sinking : 
Like  the  air,  it  is  compressed,  and  contracts  in  its  descent,  giving 
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out  beat,  raising  the  temperature,  and  changing  the  specific' 
gravity  of  like  quantities  in  the  various  thermal  strata  through 
which  it  has  to  pass.  Thus  heat  is  conveyed  from  the  top  to  tiie 
bottom  of  the  sea,  there  to  be  liberated  and  impart  to  its  waters 
dynamical  force  for  their  upward  movement.  This  is  the  power 
we  paused  to  search  for :  whatever  be  its  amount  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  vera  catua,  and  we  must  therefore  recognize  it,  if  not 
as  the  sole  agent,  nevertheless  as  one  of  the  principal  agents 
which  Nature  employs  in  the  system  of  vertical  circulation  that 
has  been  ordained  for  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

405.  Assisted  hy  its  salts, — Now,  but  for  the  salts  of  the  sea 
this  process  could  not  go  on  so  long  as  the  laws  of  thermal 
dilatation  remain  as  they  are  for  sea  water.  Unlike  fresh  water, 
which  expands  as  it  is  cooled  below  39^.5,  sea  water  contracts 
until  it  has  passed  its  freezing-point  and  attained  the  temperature 
of  25°. 6.*  Were  it  not  for  its  salts,  sea  water  once  near  the 
surface  within  the  tropics  would,  by  reason  of  its  warmth  and 
theimal  dilatation,  remain  near  the  surface.  Vertical  circtdation 
would  be  confined  to  polar  seas,  and  many  of  the  living  creatures 
that  inhabit  its  waters  would  perish  for  the  lack  of  currents  to 
convey  them  their  food. 

406.  The  origin  of  currents. — If  we  except  the  tides,  and  the 
partial  currents  of  the  sea,  such  as  those  that  may  bo  created  by 
the  wind,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  (§  103)  that  all  the 
currents  of  the  ocean  owe  their  origin  to  difference  of  specific 
gravity  between  sea  water  at  one  place  and  sea  water  at 
another;  for  wherever  there  is  such  a  diff'erence,  whether  it  be 
owing  to  difierence  of  temperature  or  to  difierence  of  saltness, 
etc.,  it  is  a  difference  that  disturbs  equilibrium,  and  currents  are 
the  consequences.  The  heavier  water  goes  towards  the  lighter, 
and  the  lighter  whence  the  heavier  comes ;  for  two  fluids  differ- 
ing in  specific  gravity  (§  106),  and  standing  at  the  same  level, 
can  no  more  balance  each  other  than  unequal  weights  in  opposite 
scales  of  a  true  balance.  It  is  immaterial,  as  before  stated, 
whether  this  difference  of  specific  gravity  be  caused  by  tempera- 
ture, by  the  matter  held  in  solution,  or  by  any  other  thing ;  the 
effect  is  the  same,  namely,  a  current.  That  the  sea,  in  all  parts, 
holds  in  solution  the  same  kind  of  solid  matter  ;  that  its  waters 
in  this  place,  where  it  never  rains,  are  not  Salter  than  the 
strongest  brine ;   and  that  in  another  place,  where  the  rain  is 

*  See  Pio£  Hubbard's  expeiimeats,  toL  L,  Sailing  Directions. 
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inoeesant,  tkej  are  not  entirely  without  salt,  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  in  proof  of  a  system  of  currents  or  of  circulation  in  the 
sea,  by  which  its  waters  are  shaken  up  and  kept  mixed  together 
as  though  they  were  in  a  phial. 

407.  Currents  of  the  AUanUic. — ^The  principal  currents  of  the 
Atlantic  have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Besides  this,  its  eddies  and  its  offsets  are  the  equatorial  current 
(Plate  VI.),  and  the  St.  Eoque  or  Brazil  Current.  Their  fountain- 
head  is  the  same :  it  is  in  the  warm  waters  about  the  equator, 
between  Africa  and  America.  The  former,  receiving  the  Amazon 
and  the  Orinoco  as  tributai-ies  by  the  way,  flows  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  becomes,  with  the  waters  (§  103)  in  which 
the  vapours  of  the  trade- winds  leave  their  salts,  the  feeder  of  the 
Golf  Stream.  The  Brazil  current,  coming  from  the  same  fountain, 
is  supposed  to  be  divided  by  Cape  St.  Roque,  one  branch  going 
to  the  south  under  this  name  (Plate  IX.),  the  other  to  the  west- 
ward. This  last  has  been  a  great  bugbear  to  navigators,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  a  few  dull  vessels 
falling  to  leeward  of  St.  Roque  have  found  in  beating  up  against 
it.  It  was  said  to  have  caused  the  loss  of  some  English  transports 
in  the  last  century,  which  fell  to  leeward  of  the  Cape  on  a 
▼oyage  to  the  other  hemisphere;  and  navigators,  accordingly, 
were  advised  to  shun  it  as  a  danger. 

408.  The  St,  Boque  eurreiU, — This  current  has  been  an  object  of 
special  investigation  during  my  researches  connected  with  the 
^'ind  and  Current  Charts,  and  the  result  has  satisfied  me  that  as 
a  rule  it  is  neither  a  dangerous  nor  a  constant  current,  notwith- 
standing older  writers.  Horsburgh,  in  his  East  India  Directory, 
cautions  navigators  against  it ;  and  Keith  Johnston,  in  his  great 
Physical  Atlas,  published  in  1848,  thus  speaks  of  it :  ''  This 
current  greatly  impedes  the  progress  of  those  vessels  which  cross 
the  equator  west  of  23°  west  longitude,  impelling  them  beyond 
Cape  St.  'Roque,  when  they  are  drawn  towaids  the  northern 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  cannot  regain  their  course  till  after  weeks  or 
months  of  delay  and  exertion."  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
my  researches  abundantly  prove  that  vessels  which  cross  the 
equator  five  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  longitude  23°  have  no 
difficulty  on  account  of  this  current  in  clearing  that  cape.  I 
receive  almost  daily  the  abstract  logs  of  vessels  that  cross  the 
equator  west  of  long.  '60° ^  and  in  three  days  from  that  crossing 
they  are  generally  clear  of  that  cape.     A  few  of  them  report  the 
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ourrent  in  their  favour ;  most  of  them  experience  no  current  at 
all ;  but,  now  and  then,  some  do  find  a  current  setting  to  the 
northward  and  westward,  and  operating  against  them  at  the  rate 
of  20  and  occasionallv  of  50  miles  a  day.  The  intertropical 
regions  of  the  Atlantic,  like  those  of  the  other  oceans  (§  401 ), 
abound  with  conflicting  currents,  which  no  researches  yet  have 
enabled  the  mai'iner  to  unravel  so  that  he  may  at  all  times  know 
where  they  are  and  tell  how  they  run,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
certain  of  their  help  when  favourable,  or  sure  of  avoiding  them 
if  adverse.  "** 

409.  The  Greenland  current. — There  are  other  currents,  such  as 
the  Greenland  Current,  the  cold  current  from  Davis*  Strait,  the 
ice-bearing  ourrent  from  the  antarctic  regions,  all  setting  into  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  one  branch  of  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  Arctic  Sea ;  the  other  (§89)  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
south  partly  as  lienneirs  current,  all  of  which  have  been  fully 
treated  of  in  Chap.  II.,  or  are  delineated  on  Plates  VI.  and  IX. 
Judging  by  these,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  larger  flow  of  polar 
waters  into  the  Atlantic  than  of  other  waters  from  it;  and  I 
cannot  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  equilibrium  of  this 
ocean  by  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  which  calls  in  the  aid 
of  under  currents.  They,  I  have  no  doubt,  like  the  water-ways, 
the  mineral  veins,  the  passages  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  bear 
in  their  secret  ways,  an  important  part  in  the  g^iund  system  of 
the  terrestrial  economy. 

CHAPTER  rX. 

S  420-460. — ^THE  SPECIFIC    GRAVITY    OF    THE  SEA,   AND    THE  OPES 

WATER  IN  THE  ARCTIC  OCEAN. 

420.  Interesting  physical  inquiries. — ^The  crust  of  the  planet 
upon  which  we  live,  with  the  forces  that  have  been  and  are  at 
work  upon  it,  is  the  most  interesting  subject  of  physical  inquiry 
and  study  that  can  claim  the  attention  of  diligent  students. 
Precisely  as  the  progress  of  man  has  been  upward  and  onward, 
precisely  has  he  looked  more  earnestly  and  with  deeper  longings 
towards  the  mysteries  that  encircle  this  cnist.  It  is  but  a  shell, 
and  at  most  we  can  reach  only  a  little  way  either  above  or  below 
its  very  surface,  and  yet  upon  the  tablets  of  this  thin  shell  are 
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the  records  of  all  that  he  may  ever  know  concerning  this  hia 
coemical  hearthstone. 

421.  Voyages  of  discovery  to  the  North  Pole. — Researches  have 
been  carried  on  from  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  pit  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  mountain,  but  these  have  not  satisfied.  Voyages  of 
discovery,  with  their  fascinations  and  their  charms,  have  led 
many  a  noble  champion  of  hnman  progress  both  into  the  torrid 
and  frigid  zones  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  hardships,  sufferings, 
and  disasters  to  which  many  northern  parties  have  found  them- 
selves exposed,  seafariug  men,  as  science  has  advanced,  have 
looked  with  deeper  and  deeper  longings  towards  the  mystic 
cirdes  of  the  polar  regions:  there  icebergs  are  framed  and 
glaciers  launched  :  there  the  tides  have  their  cradle,  the  whales 
their  nursery :  there  the  winds  complete  their  circuits,  and  the 
corrents  of  the  sea  their  round  in  the  wonderful  system  of  oceanic 
circulation:  there  the  Aurora  Borealis  is  lighted  up  and  the 
trembling  needle  brought  to  rest ;  and  there  too,  in  the  mazes  of 
that  mystic  circle,  terrestrial  forces  of  occult  power  and  of  vast 
influence  upon  the  well-being  of  man  are  continually  at  play. 
Within  the  arctic  circle  is  the  pole  of  the  winds  and  the  poles  of 
the  cold ;  the  pole  of  the  earth  and  of  the  magnet.  It  is  a  circle  of 
mysteries;  and  the  desire  to  enter  it,  to  explore  its  untrodden 
wastes  and  secret  chambers,  and  to  study  its  physical  aspects,  has 
grown  into  a  longing.  Noble  daring  has  made  arctic  ice  and 
snow-clad  seas  classic  ground.  It  is  no  feverish  excitement  nor 
▼ain  ambition  that  leads  man  there.  It  is  a  higher  feeling,  a 
holier  motive — a  desire  to  look  into  the  works  of  creation,  to 
comprehend  the  economy  of  our  planet,  and  to  grow  wiser  and 
better  by  the  knowledge.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
John  Cabot  and  his  sons,  with  five  ships,  sailed  upon  the  first 
aictio  expedition.  Between  that  year  and  the  present  no  less 
than  155  vessels,  besides  boat  and  land  parties,  have  at  various 
periods,  and  with  divers  objects  in  view,  been  sent  &om  Europe 
and  America,  up  into  those  inhospitable  regions.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  immediate  object  of  these  various  expeditions, 
whether  to  enlarge  the  fields  of  commerce,  to  carry  the  Bible,  to 
spread  civilization,  to  push  conquests,  or  to  bring  back  contribu- 
tions to  science,  they  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  promise  made 
by  Columbus  of  a  western  route  to  India. 

422.  The  first  suggestions  of  an  open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. — ^Like 
the  air,  like  the  body,  the  ocean  nmst  have  a  system  of  circulation 
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for  its  waters.  No  other  hypothesis  will  explain  the  fact  which 
observations  reveal  concerning  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  the  con- 
stituents of  sea-water,  and  many  other  phenomena.  An  attentive 
study  of  the  currents  of  the  sea,  and  a  close  examination  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  the  waters  in  their  channels 
of  circulation  through  the  ocean,  will  leckd  any  one  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion  that  always,  in  summer  and  winter,  there  must 
be,  somewhere  within  the  arctic  circle,  a  large  body  of  open 
water.  This  open  water  must  impress  a  curious  feature  upon 
the  physical  aspects  of  those  regions.  The  whales  had  taught  us 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  open  wafer  in  the  arctic  basin,  and  in 
their  mute  way  told  of  a  passage  there,  at  least  sometimes.  It  is 
the  custom  among  whalers  to  have  their  harpoons  marked  with 
date  and  the  name  of  the  ship ;  and  Dr.  Scoresby,  in  his  work  on 
arctic  voyages,  mentions  several  instances  of  whales  that  have 
been  taken  near  the  Behring's  Strait  side  with  harpoons  in  them 
bearing  the  stamp  of  ships  that  were  known  to  cruise  on  the 
Baffin's  Bay  side  of  the  American  continent ;  and  as,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  a  very  short  time  had  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
capture  in  the  Pacific  and  the  date  when  the  fish  must  have  been 
struck  on  the  Atlantic  side,  it  was  argued  therefore  that  there 
was  a  north-west  passage  by  which  the  whales  passed  £ix>m  one 
side  to  the  other,  since  the  stricken  animal  coidd  not  have  had 
the  harpoon  in  him  long  enough  to  admit  of  a  passage— even  if 
that  were  possible^around  either  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

423.  Harpoons  —  Kabiia  of  the  uihctlea, — The  whale-fishing  is, 
among  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  sea,  one  of  no  little  import- 
ance ;  and  when  the  system  of  investigation  out  of  which  the 
"  Wind  and  Current  Charts "  have  grown  was  commenced,  the 
haunts  of  this  animal  did  not  escape  attentive  examination.  The 
log-books  of  whalers  were  collected  in  great  numbers,  and 
patiently  examined,  co-ordinated,  and  discussed,  in  order  to  find 
out  what  parts  of  the  ocean  are  frequented  by  this  kind  of  whale, 
what  parts  by  that,  and  what  parts  by  neither.  (See  Plate  IX.) 
Log-books  containing  the  records  by  different  ships  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  days  were  examined,  and  the  observations  in 
them  co-ordinated  for  this  chart.  And  this  investigation,  as 
Plate  IX.  shows,  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  iropical  regions  of 
the  ocean  are  to  the  right  whale  as  a  sea  of  fiie,  through  which 
he  cannot  pass,  and  into  which  he  ne^er  enters.    The  fact  was 
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also  brought  out  that  the  same  kind  of  whale  that  is  found  off 
the  shores  of  Greenland,  in  Baffin's  Bay,  &c.,  is  found  also  in  the 
North  Pacific,  and  about  Behring's  Strait,  and  that  the  right 
whale  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  a  different  animal  from  that 
of  the  southern.  Thus  the  fact  was  established  that  the  harpooned 
whales  did  not  pass  around  Gape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  they  were  of  the  class  that  could  not  cross  the  equator. 
In  this  way  we  were  furnished  with  circumstantial  evidence 
affording  the  most  irrefragable  proof  that  there  is,  at  times  at 
least,  open- water  communication  through  the  Arctic  Sea  &om  one 
side  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  for  it  is  known  that  the  whales 
cannot  travel  under  the  ice  for  such  a  great  distance  as  is  that 
from  one  side  of  this  continent  to  the  other.  But  this  did  not 
prove  the  existence  of  an  open  sea  there ;  it  only  established  the 
existence — the  occasional  existence,  if  you  please — of  a  channel 
through  which  whales  had  passed.  Therefore  we  felt  bound  to 
introduce  other  evidence  before  we  could  expect  the  reader  to 
admit  our  proof,  and  to  believe  with  us  in  the  existence  of  an 
open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

424.  The  wider  current  into  the  Arctic  Ocean — its  influences, — 
There  is  an  under  current  setting  from  the  Atlantic  through  Davis* 
Strait  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  there  is  a  surface  current 
setting  out.  Observations  have  pointed  out  the  existence  of  this 
under  current  there,  for  navigators  tell  of  immense  icebergs 
which  they  have  seen  drifting  rapidly  to  the  north,  and  against  a 
strong  surface  current.  These  icebergs  were  high  above  the 
¥^ter,  and  their  depth  below,  supposing  them  to  be  parallele- 
pipeds, was  at  least  seven  times  greater  than  their  height  above. 
No  doubt  they  were  drifted  by  a  powerful  under  current.  Now 
this  under  cun*ent  comes  from  the  south,  where  it  is  warm,  and 
the  temperature  of  its  waters  is  perhaps  not  below  '60°;  at  any  rate, 
they  are  comparatively  warm.  There  must  be  a  place  somewhere 
in  the  arctic  seas  where  this  under  current  ceases  to  flow  north, 
and  begins  to  flow  south  as  a  surface  current ;  for  the  surface 
current,  though  its  waters  are  mixed  with  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
rivers  and  of  precipitation  in  the  polar  basin,  nevertheless  bears 
out  vast  quantities  of  salt,  which  is  furnished  neither  by  the 
rivers  nor  the  rains.  These  salts  are  supplied  by  the  under 
current ;  for  as  much  salt  as  one  current  brings  in,  other  currents 
must  take  out,  else  the  polar  basin  would  become  a  basin  of 
salt ;   and  where  the  under  current  transfers  its  waters  to  the 
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burface,  there  is,  it  is  supposed,  a  basin  in  whicli  the  waters,  as 
they  rise  to  the  surface,  are  at  30^,  or  whatever  be  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  under  current,  which  we  know  must  be  above  the 
freezing-point,  for  the  current  is  of  water  in  a  fluid,  not  in  a  solid 
state.  An  arrangement  in  nature,  by  which  a  basin  of  consider^ 
able  area  in  the  frozen  ocean  could  be  supplied  by  water  coming 
in  at  the  bottom  and  rising  up  at  the  top,  with  a  temperature 
not  below  30%  or  even  27°.2 — ^the  freezing-point  of  sea  water — 
would  go  &r  to  mitigate  the  climate  in  the  regions  round  about. 

425.  Indicatiofu  of  a  milder  climate, — And  that  there  is  a 
warmer  climate  somewhere  in  that  inhospitable  sea,  the  observa- 
tions of  many  of  the  explorers  who  have  visited  it  indicate.  Its 
existence  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
birds  and  animals  ave  found  at  certain  seasons  migrating  to  the 
noi  tb,  evidently  in  search  of  milder  climates.  The  instincts  of 
these  dumb  c):eatures  are  unerring,  and  we  can  imagine  no  miti- 
gation of  the  climate  in  that  direction,  unless  it  arise  from  the 
proximity,  or  the  presence  there  of  a  large  body  of  open  water. 
It  is  another  furnace  (§  151)  in  the  beautiful  economy  of  Mature 
for  tempering  climates  there. 

426.  Haw  ihe  liUcrod  toaters,  by  being  diluted  from  the  rivers  and  ^ 
rainSf  serve  as  a  mantle  for  the  saUer  and  warmer  sea  water  below. — 
The  hydrographic  basin  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  large,  and  it 
delivers  into  that  sea  annually  a  very  copious  drainage.  Such  an 
immense  volume  of  fresh  water  discharged  into  so  small  a  sea  as 
the  Arctic  Ocean  is,  must  go  far  towards  diluting  its  brine. 
Fig.  2,  Plate  X.  (§  433),  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  brine  of 
our  littoral  seas  is  diluted  by  the  diuinage  from  the  Atlantic 
slopes  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  observed  by  that  figure 
that  suddenly  after  crossing  the  parallel  of  34°  N.  the  water 
begins  to  grow  cooler  aud  lighter.  The  observations  for  the  two 
curves  are  a  part  of  the  celebrated  series  made  by  Captain  Eodgers 
in  the  U.S.  ship  *'Vincennes"  all  the  way  from  Behring's 
Straits  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  to  New  York.  He  cleared  the 
inner  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  34°,  where  the  waters  began  to 
grow  cooler  and  lighter,  and  so  continued  to  do  as  he  approached 
the  shore.  The  remarkable  and  sudden  approach  of  the  thermal 
and  specific  gravity  curves  after  crossing  34°  N.  can  be  explained 
by  no  other  hypothesis  than  this,  viz. :  the  surfi^^e  water  of  the 
sea  was  so  diluted  with  the  fresh  water  from  the  Chesapeake,  the 
Delaware,  and  New  York  Bays,  that,  notwithstanding  the  tern 
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perature  decreased  as  Bodgers  approached  the  shore,  jet  the 
apeeific  gravity  decreased  also,  because  the  saltness  decreased  by 
reason  of  the  increasing  proportion  of  river  water  as  he  neared 
the  shore.  And  thus  we  have  in  our  own  waters  an  illustration 
and  an  example  of  how  water  that  is  cool  and  light — ^because  not 
80  salt — may  be  made  to  cover  and  protect  as  with  a  mantle,  a 
sheet  of  warmer,  but  Salter  and  heavier  water  below. 

427.  An  under  current  of  wxrm  hut  salt  and  heanjy  waier. — The 
mean  specific  gravity  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  water  as  observed  by 
Bodgers,  and  reduced  to  the  freezing-point  (27''.2)  of  sea  water, 
was  1.0263.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  water,  as 
observed  by  him,  and  reduced  to  the  same  temperature  (27°.2), 
was  1.0303.  If  these  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the  water  of 
the  torrid  and  &igid  zones,  it  would  appear  that  the  waters  of 
intertropical  seas  have  15  per  cent,  more  salt  in  them  than  the 
sur&ce  water  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  has.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  hydrometer  has  not  been  more  frequently  used  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  for  a  careful  series  of  observations  upon  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  there  at  the  surface  and  at  various  depths 
would  indicate  to  us  not  only  the  extent  to  which  the  water 
there  is  diluted  by  the  rivers  and  the  rains,  but  it  would  yield 
other  highly  interesting  results.  Now  this  salt  and  heavy 
water,  whose  specific  gravity  at  27*^.2  would  have  been  1 .0303,  is 
the  very  water  which  Bodgers  observed  in  the  Gulf  Stream  on  its 
way  to  the  arctic  regions.  This  is  the  water  which,  after  passing 
the  Grand  Banks  and  meeting  the  diluted  water  as  an  ice-bearing 
current  from,  the  north,  dips  down,  but  continues  its  course  as  an 
under  current.  It  is  protected  from  £Eu*ther  loss  of  heat,  after  the 
manner  of  our  own  littoral  waters,  by  the  colder  but  lighter  and 
upper  current  from  the  north,  until  it  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
there  to  rise  up  like  a  boiling  spring  in  the  centre  of  an  open 
sea. 

428.  De  Haoen^s  toater  shy, — ^Belying  upon  a  process  of  reasoning 
like  this,  and  the  deductions  flowing  therefrom.  Lieutenant  De 
Haven,  when  he  went  in  command  of  the  American  expedition  in 
searcb  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  was  told  in  his 
letter  of  instructions,  to  look,  when  he  should  get  well  up  into 
Wellington  Channel,  for  an  open  sea  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward. He  looked,  and  saw  in  that  direction  a  '*  water  sky." 
Captain  Fenny  afterwards  went  there,  found  open  water,  and 
■ailed  upon  it.     The  open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  probably  not 
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always  in  the  same  place,  as  the  Gnlf  Stream  (§  126)  is  not 
always  in  one  place.  It  probably  is  always  where  the  waters  at 
the  under  currents  are  bronght  to  the  sur&ce ;  and  this,  we  may 
imagine,  would  depend  upon  the  freedom  of  ingress  and  egress 
for  the  currents.  Their  course  may  perhaps  be  modified  more  cr 
less  by  the  ice  on  the  surface,  by  changes,  from  whatever  cause, 
in  the  course  or  velocity  of  the  surfeoe  current,  for  obviously  the 
under  current  could  not  bring  more  water  into  the  frozen  ocean 
than  the  surface  current  would  carry  out  again,  either  as  ice  or 
water.  Exploring  parties  may  have  been  near  this  open  sea 
without  perceiving  the  warmth  of  its  climate,  for  every  winter, 
an  example  of  how  very  close  warm  water  in  the  sea  and  a  very 
severe  climate  on  the  land  or  the  ice  may  be  to  each  other  is 
afforded  to  us  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Labrador- 
like  climate  of  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland. 
In  these  countries,  in  winter,  the  thermometer  frequently  sinks 
far  below  zero,  notwithstanding  that  the  tepid  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  may  be  found  with  their  summer  temperature  within 
one  day's  sail  of  these  very,  very  cold  places. 

429.  Dr,  Kane. — Dr.  Katoe  reports  an  open  sea  north  of  the 
parallel  of  82°.  To  reach  it,  his  party  crossed  a  barrier  of  ice  80 
or  100  miles  broad.  Before  gaining  this  open  water,  he  found 
the  thermometer  to  show  the  extreme  temperature  of  —  60®. 
Passing  this  ice-bound  region  by  travelling  north,  he  stood  on 
the  shores  of  an  iceless  sea,  extending  in  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  towards  the  pole.  Its  waves 
were  dashing  on  the  l)each  with  the  swell  of  a  boundless  ocean. 
The  tides  ebbed  and  flowed  in  it,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  tidal 
wave  from  the  Atlantic  can  no  more  pass  under  this  icy  barrier 
to  be  propagated  in  the  seas  beyond,  than  the  vibrations  of  a 
musical  string  can  pass  with  its  notes  a  fret  upon  which  the 
musician  has  placed  his  finger.  The  swell  of  the  sea  cannot  pass 
wide  fields  or  extensive  barriers  of  ice ;  for  De  Haven,  during 
his  long  imprisonment  and  drift  (§  475),  found  the  ice  so  firm 
that  he  observed  regularly  from  an  artificial  horizon  placed  upon 
it,  and  found  the  mercury  always  "perfectly  steady."  These 
tides,  therefore  must  have  been  bom  in  that  cold  sea,  having 
their  cradle  about  the  North  Pole.  If  these  statements  and  de- 
ductions be  coireot,  then  we  infer  that  most,  if  not  all  the  unex- 
plored regions  about  the  pole  are  covered  with  deep  water ;  for, 
>^rere  this  unexplored  area  mostly  land  or  shallow  water,  it  could 
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not  give  birth  to  regular  tides.  Indeed,  the  existenoe  of  these 
tides,  with  the  immense  flow  and  drift  which  annually  take  place 
from  the  polar  seas  into  the  Atlantic,  suggests  many  conjectures 
oonoeming  the  condition  of  these  unexplored  regions.  Whale- 
men have  always  been  puzzled  as  to  the  place  of  breeding  for  the 
right  whale.  It  is  a  cold-water  animal,  and,  foUov^nng  up  this 
irwdii  of  thought)  the  question  is  prompted,  Is  not  the  nursery  for 
Ihe  great  whale  in  this  polar  sea,  which  has  been  so  set  about 
and  hemmed  in  with  a  hedge  of  ice  that  man  may  not  trespass 
there?  This  providential  economy  is  still  farther  suggestive, 
prompting  us  to  ask.  Whence  comes  the  food  for  the  young  whales 
there?  Do  the  toeming  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (§  160) 
convey  it  there  also,  and  in  channels  so  fax  down  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea  that  no  enemy  may  waylay  and  spoil  it  on  the  long 
journey  ?  Seals  were  sporting  and  water-fowl  feeding  iii  this 
open  sea  of  Dr.  Kane's.  Its  waves  came  rolling  in  at  his  feet, 
and  dashing  with  measured  tread,  like  the  majestic  billows  of 
old  ocean,  against  the  shore.  Solitude,  the  cold  and  boundless 
expanse,  and  the  mysterious  heavings  of  its  green  waters,  lend 
their  charm  to  the  scene.  They  suggested  fancied  myths,  and 
kindled  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  daring  mariner's  many 
longings.  The  temperature  of  its  waters  was  only  36^  I  Such 
warm  water  could  get  there  from  the  south  only  as  a  current  far 
down  in  the  depths  below.  The  bottom  of  the  ice  of  this  eighty 
miles  of  barrier  was  no  doubt  many — perhaps  hundreds  of — feet 
below  the  surface  level.  Under  this  ice  there  was  also  doubtless 
water  above  the  freezing-point 

430.  Under  cwrreiUs  change  temperature  doviy. — ^Nor  need  the 
presence  of  warm  water  within  tbe  arctic  circle  excite  surprise, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  cold  waters  of  the  frigid  zone  are 
transferred  to  the  torrid  without  changing  their  temperature 
perhaps  more  than  7®  or  8°  by  the  way.  This  transfer  of  cold 
waters  for  a  part  of  the  way  may  take  place  on  the  surface,  and 
until  the  polar  flow  (§  89)  dips  down  and  becomes  submarine. 
At  any  rate,  officers  on  the  Coast  Survey  liave  found  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  latitude  25^  30'  N.,  as  low  in  tem- 
perature as  35^.  Now,  if  water  flowing  out  of  the  polar  basin  at 
the  temperature  of  28^  may,  by  passing  along  the  secret  paths  of 
the  sea,  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  summer  at  a  temperature  of 
only  3^  above  the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water,  why  may  not 
water  leaving  the  torrid  zone  at  a  temperature  of  82^,  and  travel- 
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ling  by  the  same  hidden  ways,  reach  the  frigid  zone  without 
losing  more  than  the  cold  currents  gained  in  temperatnre,  viz.,  7^  ? 
In  1840,  Sir  James  C.  Boss,  being  in  the  antarctic  regions  with 
the  surfiM)e  water  at  32^  found  the  temperature  in  depth  to  be 
dS'^.S  at  400  fathoms,  and  39^.8  at  600.  At  a  greater  depth  ther«> 
is  a  greater  pressure ;  and  there  ought  to  be  (§  404)  a  certain 
temperature,  that  after  passing  a  certain  depth  in  the  deep  sea 
grows  higher  and  higher  as  the  depth  increases.  The  thermal 
laws  of  **  deepHBea  "  temperatures  for  fresh  and  for  salt  water  are 
very  different  In  September,  when  the  sm&oe  water  of  Loch 
Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine — Scottish  lakes — which  are  between 
500  and  600  feet  deep,  is  58°,  that  at  the  bottom  is  uniformly 
41°,  which  is  yery  near  the  point  of  maximum  density  for  fresh 
water.  Saussure  has  shown  the  same  for  the  Italian  lakes :  only, 
at  the  depth  of  1000  feet  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  it  was  a  little 
warmer,  probably  on  account  of  pressure  (§  404),  than  it  was  at 
less  depth  in  Lakes  Lucerne  and  Thun.  In  these  it  was  41°,  or 
1°  colder  than  the  bottom  of  Geneva,  their  snr&ce  water  being 
about  60°.  In  Lago  Sabatino,  near  Some,  with  the  surface 
water  at  77°,  Barlocci  reports  44°  at  the  depth  of  490  feet.  The 
winter  in  Rome  is  not  severe  enough  to  cool  such  a  mass  of  water 
below  44°.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  Lake  of  Greneva, 
which  is  deep  enough  to  have  the  temperature  of  its  water  some- 
what influenced  by  pressure  (§  404),  the  law  is  uniform  :  as  yon 
descend  in  fresh-water  lakes,  the  temperature  decreases  to  that  of 
maximum  density.  Saussure  extended  his  experiments  to  the 
Gulfs  of  Nice  and  Genoa — salt-water  bays  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  fresh-water  lakes.  Here,  with  the  surfiftce  temperature  of 
69°,  he  found  'even  at  the  depth  of  1720  feet,  the  water  no  cooler 
than  55°.8.  This  salt  water  might  have  been  cooled  30°  lower 
before  it  would  have  reached  the  maximum  density  (25°. 6)  of 
average  sea  water.  We  see  that  the  severest  winters  are  not 
sufficient  to  bridge  our  deep  fresh-water  lakes  over  with  ice, 
though  their  waters  being  cooled  below  39°.5,  grow  light,  and 
remain  on  the  surface  to  be  frozen.  On  the  contrary,  sea  water 
contracts,  grows  heavy,  and  sinks,  until  the  whole  basin,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  be  roduoed  to  27°.2.  Yet  many  confess 
no  surprise  at  the  open  water  in  fresh-water  lakes  that  are  com- 
paratively shallow,  while  they  can  conceive  of  no  such  thing  in 
the  Arctdc  Ocean,  though  it  be  very  much  deeper  than  the 
deepest  fresh-water  lakes  I 
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431.  Solid  matter  cmnuaUy  drifted  out  of  the  polar  basin, — At  tbe 
very  time  that  the  doctor  was  gazing  with  longing  eyes  upon 
these  strange  green  waters  (§  429),  there  is  known  to  have  been 
a  powerfol  drift  setting  ont  from  another  part  of  this  Polar  Sea, 
and  carrymg  with  it  from  her  moorings  the  English  exploring 
ahip  *'  Besolnte,"  which  her  officers  and  men  had  abandoned  fast 
bound  in  the  ice  several  winters  before.  This  drift  carried  a 
field  of  ice  that  covered  an  area  not  lees  than  300,000  square 
jniles,  through  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  south.  The 
drift  of  this  ship  was  a  repetition  of  De  Haven's  celebrated  drift 
(§  474) ;  for  in  each  case  the  ice  in  which  the  vessel  was  fastened 
floated  out  and  carried  the  vessel  along  with  it;  by  which  I 
mean  to  be  understood  as-  wishing  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
vessel  was  not  drifted  through  a  line  or  an  opening  in  the  ice,  but, 
remaining  fast  in  the  ice,  she  was  carried  along  with  the  whole 
icy  field  or  waste.  This  at  least  was  the  case  with  De  Haven, 
A  field  of  ice  covering  to  the  depth  of  seven  feet  an  area  of 
300,000  square  mUes,  would  weigh  not  less  than  18,000,000,000 
tons.  This,  then,  is  the  quantity  of  sdid  matter  that  is  drifted 
out  of  the  polar  seas  through  one  opening — Davis'  Straits — alone, 
and  duriDg  a  part  of  the  year-  only.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
was  required  to  float  and  drive  this  solid  matter  out  was  probably 
many  times  greater  than  this.  A  quantity  of  water  equal  iu 
weight  to  these  two  masses  had  to  go  in.  The  basin  to  receive 
these  inflowing  waters,  t.  e.,  the  unexplored  basin  about  the 
North  Pole,  includes  an  area  of  a  million  and  a  half  square  miles ; 
and  as  the  outflowing  ice  and  water  are  at  the  surface,  the  return 
current  must  be  submarine.  A  part  of  the  water  that  it  bears 
probably  flows  in  beneath  Dr.  Kane's  barrier  of  ice  (§  429). 

432.  Volume  of  vsaler  kept  in  motion  by  the  arctic  flaw  and  reflow. — 
These  two  currents  therefore,  it  may  be  perceived,  keep  in 
motion  between  the  temperate  and  polar  regions  of  the  earth  a 
volume  of  water,  in  comparison  with  which  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  in  its  greatest  floods,  sinks  down  to  a  mere  rill.  On 
the  borders  of  this  ice-bound  sea  Dr.  Kane  found  subsistence  for 
his  party — another  proof  of  the  high  temperature  and  comparative 
mildness  of  its  climate. 

433.  The  hydrometer  at  sea, — The  Brussels  Conference  recom- 
mended the  systematic  use  of  the  hydrometer  at  sea.  Captain 
Hodgers,  Lieutenant  Poller,  and  Dr.  Kuschenberger,  all  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  with  Dr.  Raymond,  in  the  American  steamer 
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'*  Golden  Age,"  and  Captain  To3mbee,  of  the  English  East  India- 
man  the  "  Gloriana,"  have  each  returned  to  me  valuable  obserra- 
tions  with  this  instrument.     Rodgers,  however,  has  afforded  the 
most  extended  series.   It  embraces  1 28^  of  latitude,  extending  from. 
71°  in  one  hemisphere  to  57^  in  the  other.     And  here  I  beg  to 
remark  that  those  navigators  who  use  the  hydrometer  systemati- 
cally  and  carefully   at  sea  are  quietly  enlarging  for  us  the 
bounds  of  knowledge;   and  they  are  gleaning  in  our  field  of 
research.     These  observations  have  already  led  to  the  discovery, 
of  new  and  beneficent  relations  in  the  workshops  of  the  sea.     In 
the  physical  machinery  of  the  universe  there  is  no  compensation 
to  be  found  that  is  more  exquisite  or  beautiful  than  that  which, 
by  means  of  this  little  instrument,  has  been  discovered  in  the  sea 
between  its  salts,  the  air,  and  the  sun.     The  observations  made 
with  it  by  Captain  Bodgers,  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  "  Vincennes," 
have  shown  that  the  specific  gravity  of  sea  water  varies  but  little 
In  the  trade-wind  regions,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  tempe* 
rature.    The  temperature  was  a  little  greater  in  the  south-east 
trade-wind  region  of  the  Pacific;   less  in  the  Atlantic.     But, 
though  the  sea  at  the  equatorial  borders  of  the  trade-wind  belt  is 
some  20°  or  25^  warmer  than  it  is  on  the  polar  edge,  yet  the 
specific  gravity  of  its  waters  at  the  two  places  in  the  Atlantic 
differs  but  little.     Though  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
noted,  his  observations  on  its  specific  gravity  have  not  been 
corrected  for  temperature.     The  object  which  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference had  in  view  when  the  specific  gravity  column  was  intro- 
duced into  the  sea-jounial  was,  tbat  hydrographers  might  find  in 
it  data  for  computing  the  dynamical  force  which  the  sea  derives 
for  its  currents  from  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  its 
waters  in  different  climes.     The  Conference  held,  and  rightly 
held,  that  a  given  difference  as  to  specific  gravity  between  the 
water  in  one  part  of  the  sea  and  the  water  in  another  would  give 
rise  to  certain  currents,  and  that  the  set  and  strength  of  these 
currents  would  be  the  same,  whether  such  difference  of  specific 
gravity  arose  from  difference  of  temperature  or  difference  of  salt- 
ness,  or  both. 

434.  Specific  gravity  of  average  sea  water, — ^According  to  Bodgers' 
observations,  the  average  specific  gravity  of  sea  water,  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  sea  on  the  parallels  of  34°  north  and  south,  at  a 
mean  temperature  of  64*^,  is  just  what,  according  to  saline  and 
thermal  laws,  it  ought  to  be ;  but  its  specific  gravity  when  taken 
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firom  the  equator,  at  a  mean  temperature  of  Sl^',  is  much  greater 
tfasQy  according  to  the  same  laws,  it  ought  to  be.  The  observed 
difference  of  its  specific  gravity  at  64°  and  81°  is  .0015;  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  .0025.  Now  as  we  approach  the  equator,  the  water 
is  warmer,  and  it  should  therefore,  were  it  of  equal  sal tn ess,  be 
proportionably  lighter;  but  instead  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
equatorial  water  being  .0025  lighter — as  by  thermal  laws  it 
ought  to  be— than  sea  water  at  the  temperature  of  61^  in  latitude 
34°,  it  is  only  .0015.  What  makes  the  equatorial  water  of  the 
sea  so  much  heavier  than  according  to  thermal  laws  it  ought  to 
be  ?    Let  us  inquire : 

435.  An  anomaly, — ^The  anomaly  is  in  the  trade-wind  region, 
and  is  best  developed  (Plate  X.,  Fig,  2)  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
between  the  parallel  of  40°  and  the  equator.  Though  it  is  sufS- 
ciently  apparent  both  in  the  North  and  South  Pacific  {Fig.  1) — it 
is  masked  by  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  North  Atlantic — commencing 
at  the  polar  borders  of  these  winds,  the  anomaly  is  developed  as 
you  approach  the  equator.  The  water  grows  warmer,  but  not 
proportionably  lighter :  this  is  in  the  trade-wind  region.  These 
winds  evaporate  as  they  go ;  but  can  it  be  possible  that  they  are 
so  regulated  and  adjusted,  counterpoised  and  balanced,  that  the 
salt  which  they,  by  evaporation,  leave  behind,  is  just  suflScient  to 
counterbalance  the  dilatation  due  to  the  increasing  warmth  of  the 


430.  Influence  of  ike  trade-winds  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  sea 
waier. — It  is  the  trade-winds,  then,  which  prevent  the  thermal 
and  specific  gravity  curves  from  conforming  with  each  other  in 
intertropical  seas.  I'he  water  they  suck  up  is  fresh  water,  and 
the  salt  it  contained,  being  left  behind,  is  just  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance, by  its  weight,  the  effect  of  thermal  dilatation  upon  the 
specific  gravity  of  sea  water  between  the  parallels  of  34°  north 
and  south.  As  we  go  from  34°  to  the  equator,  the  water  grows 
warm  and  expands.  It  would  become  lighter,  but  the  trade- 
winds,  by  taking  up  vapour  without  salt,  make  the  water  Salter, 
and  therefore  heavier.  The  conclusion  is,  the  proportion  of  salt 
in  sea  water,  its  expansibility  between  6i2°  and  82°  (for  its 
thermal  dtlaicdnliiy  varies  with  its  temperature),  and  the  thirst  of 
the  trade-winds  for  vapour  are,  where  they  blow,  so  balanced  as 
to  produce  perfect  compensation ;  and  a  more  beautiful  compen- 
sation cannot,  it  appears  to  me,  be  found  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
universe  than  that  which  we  have  here  stiunbled  upon.  It  is  a 
triple  adjustment :  the  power  of  the  sun  io  expand,  the  porwer  of 
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the  winds  to  evaporate,  and  the  quantity  of  salts  in  the 
these  are  so  proportioned  and  adjusted  that  when  both  the  wind 
and  the  snn  have  each  played  with  its  forces  upon  the  inter- 
tropical waters  of  the  ocean,  the  residuum  of  heat  and  of  salt 
should  be  just  such  as  to  balance  each  other  in  their  effects,  and 
so  the  aqueous  equilibrium  of  the  torrid  zone  is  preserved. 

437.  Compengating  influences. — Nor  are  these  the  only  adjust- 
ments effected  by  this  exquisite  combination  of  compensations. 
If  all  the  intertropical  heat  of  the  sun  were  to  pass  into  the  seas 
upon  which  it  falls,  simply  raising  the  temperature  of  their 
waters,  it  would  create  a  thermo-dynamical  force  in  the  ocecm 
capable  of  transporting  water  scalding  hot  from  the  torrid  zone, 
and  spreading  it,  while  still  in  the  tepid  state,  around  the  pole& 
The  annual  evaporation  from  the  trade-wind  region  of  the  ocean 
has  been  computed,  according  to  the  most  reliable  observation, 
to  be  as  much  as  15  feet,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  half  an  inch  per 
day.  The  heat  required  for  this  evaporation  would  raise  from  the 
normal  temperature  of  intertropical  seas  to  the  boiling-point  a 
layer  of  water  covering  the  entire  ocean  to  the  depth  of  more 
than  100  feet.  Such  increase  of  temperature,  by  the  consequent 
change  which  it  would  produce  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
sea,  would  still  further  augment  its  dynamical  power,  until,  even 
in  the  Atlantic,  there  would  be  force  enough  to  put  in  motion 
and  feed  with  boiling-hot  water  many  Gulf  Streams.  But  the 
trade-winds  and  the  seas  are  so  adjusted  that  this  heat,  instead  oi 
penetrating  in€o  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  raise  inordinately  the 
temperature  of  its  waters,  is  sent  off  by  radiation  or  taken  up  by  the 
vapour,  or  borne  away  by  under  currents,  or  carried  off  by  the 
winds,  and  dispensed  by  the  clouds  in  the  upper  air  of  distant 
lands.  Nor  does  this  exquisite  system  of  checks  and  balances^ 
compensations  and  adjustments,  end  here.  In  equatorial  seas 
the  waters  are  dark  blue,  in  extra-tropical  they  are  green.  This 
difference  of  colour  bears  upon  their  heairabsorbing  properties** 
and  it  comes  in  as  a  make-weight  in  the  system  of  oceanic  clima- 
tology, circulation,  and  stability.  Now,  suppose  there  were  no 
trade-winds  to  evaporate  and  to  counteract  the  dynamical  force  of 
the  sun ;  this  hot  and  light  water,  by  becoming  hotter  and  lighter, 
would  flow  off  in  currents  with  almost  mill-tail  velocity,  towards 
the  poles,  covering  the  intervening  sea  with  a  mantle  of  warmth 
as  with  a  garment.  The  cool  and  heavy  water  of  the  polar  basin, 
coming  out  as  under  currents,  would  flow  equatorially  with  eqiial 
*  See  chap.  XXII.  on  the  AomroMErBT  or  tbx  8xa« 
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Telocity.  How  much,  if  to  any  extent,  the  former  warm  climates 
of  the  British  Islands  and  Northern  Asia  may  be  due  to  siich 
a  warm  covering  of  the  sea,  may  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  be 
considered  worthy  of  special  inquiry.  We  have  already  seen 
(§  434)  that  there  is  something  else  besides  temperature  that  is 
at  work  in  effecting  changes  in  the  specific  gravity  of  sea  water. 
Whatever  increases  or  diminishes  its  saltness,  increases  or 
diminishee  its  specific  gravity ;  and  the  agents  that  are  at  work  in 
the  sea  doing  this  are  sea  shells,  the  rivers,  and  the  rains,  as 
w^ell  as  the  winds.  Between  35°  or  40°  and  the  equator  evapora- 
tion ifi  in  excess  of  precipitation ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  but  little 
precipitation  except  under  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  (see  Storm 
and  Bain  Chart,  Plate  XIII.) ;  and  though,  as  we  approach  the 
equator  on  either  side  from  these  parallels,  the  solar  ray  warms 
and  expands  the  surface  water  of  the  sea,  the  winds,  by  the 
vapour  they  cany  off  and  the  salt  they  leave  behind,  prevent  it 
from  making  that  water  lighter. 

438.  Nicdy  adjusted. — Thus  two  antagonistic  forces  are  un- 
masked, and,  being  unmasked,  we  discover  in  them  a  most  ex- 
quisite adjustment — a  compensation — by  which  the  dynamical 
forcee  that  reside  in  the  sunbeam  and  the  trade-wind  are  made  to 
oonnterbalance  each  other;  by  which  the  climates  of  inter- 
tropical seas  are  regulated;  and  by  which  the  set,  force,  and 
Tolume  of  oceanic  currents  are  measured.  This  compensation  is 
most  beautiful ;  it  explains  the  paradox  (§  434),  gives  volume  to 
the  harmonies  of  the  sea,  and  makes  them  louder  in  their  song  of 
Almighty  praise  than  the  noise  of  many  waters.  Philosophers 
have  admired  the  relations  between  the  size  of  the  earth,  the 
force  of  gravity,  and  the  strength  of  fibre  in  the  flowernstalks  of 
plants  (§  303),  but  how  much  more  exquisite  is  the  system  of 
cotmterpoises  and  adjustments  here  presented  between  the  sea 
and  its  salts,  the  winds  and  the  heat  of  the  sun !  The  capacity 
of  the  sun  to  warm,  of  the  sea  water  to  expand,  the  quantity  of 
salts  these  contain,  and  the  power  of  the  wind  to  suck  up  vapour, 
are  all  in  such  nice  adjustment  the  one  with  the  other,  that  there 
is  the  most  perfect  compensation.  By  it  they  make  music  in  the 
sea,  and  the  harmony  that  comes  pealing  thence,  though  not  of  so 
lofty  a  strain,  is  nevertheless,  like  the  songs  of  the  stara,  divine. 

439.  A  thermal  fu2e.— Suppose  there  were  no  winds  to  suck  up 
fresh  water  from  the  brine  of  the  ocean ;  that  its  average  depth 
were  3000  fathoms  ;  that  the  solar  ray  were  endowed  with  power 
to  penetrate  with  its  heat  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  that, 
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from  bottom  to  top,  the  seas  of  each  hemisphere,  in  thermal  alter- 
natioa  with  the  seasons,  were  raised  to  summer  heat  emd  lowered 
to  winter  temperature :  the  change  of  sea  level  from  summer  to 
winter,  and  from  winter  to  summer,  in  one  hemisphere,  would, 
from  this  cause  alone,  be  upwards  of  125  feet;  and  in  its  rise  and 
£Eill  we  should  have,  from  pole  to  pole,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a 
great  thermal  tide  that  would  turn  with  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  t^ll  the  equinoxes  by  the  march  n  the  tide  staff  of  its  rising 
and  falling  waters.  But  difference  of  level  would  not  be  all  that 
would  give  strength  and  volume  to  this  tide ;  difference  of  specific 
gravity  would  lend  its  weight  as  so  much  dynamical  force,  which 
difference  would  create  an  upper  and  under  annual  tide  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other.  This  double  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
would  not  give  rise  to  a  tidal  wave — not  mere  motion  without 
translation — but  to  a  tidal  flow  and  reflow  of  water  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other  in  volumes  of  vast  magnitude,  X)ower, 
and  majesty.  This  is  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  dynamical 
force  of  the  sunbeam ;  but  it  is  presented  to  show  the  origin  of  the 
thermal  tide  shown  on  Plate  lY.  The  difference  between  the 
actual  and  the  supposed  thermal  tides  is  one  of  degree  merely ; 
for  the  sea  water  that  is  liable  to  any  considerable  change  of 
temperature,  instead  of  reaching  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  *'  pellicle  '*  to  the  ocean.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  regular  periodical  flow  and  reflow  between  the  poles 
and  the  equator.  It  is  the  annual  ebb  of  this  tide  which  Alls  the 
upper  half  of  the  North  Atlantic  with  icebergs  every  spring  and 
summer.  The  heated  portion  forms  a  stratum  or  layer  whidi  is 
thickest  at  the  equator,  and  which  comes  to  the  sur£stoe  near  the 
polar  edge  of  the  temperate  zones ;  it  then  dips  again  as  it  recedes 
towards  the  region  of  perpetual  winter. 

440.  2^  isothermal  floor  of  the  ocean, — The  observations  of 
Kotzebue,  Admiral  Beechey,  and  Sir  James  C.  Boss  first  su^ 
gested  the  existence  in  the  ocean  of  this  isothermal  floor.  Its 
temperature,  according  to  Kotzebue,  is  36°.  The  depth  of  this 
bed  of  water  of  invariable  and  uniform  temperature  is  1200 
fathoms  at  the  equator.  It  gradually  rises  thence  to  the  parallel 
of  about  56^  N.  and  S.,  when  it  crops  out,  axkd  there  the  tempe* 
rature  of  the  sea,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  conjectured  to  be  perma- 
nently at  36^  The  place  of  this  outcrop,  no  doubt,  shifts  with 
the  seasons,  vibrating  up  and  down,  t.6.,  north  and  south,  after 
the  manner  of  the  calm  belts.  Proceeding,  in  our  description, 
onward  to  the  frigid  zones,  this  aqueous  stratum  of  an  unchanging 
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temperature  dips  again,  and  continues  to  incline  till  it  reaches  the 
poles  at  the  depth  of  750  fathoms.  So  that  on  the  equatorial  side 
of  the  outcrop  the  water  above  this  floor  is  the  warmer,  but  on 
the  polar  side  the  supernatant  water  is  the  colder.  By  this  floor, 
with  its  waters  of  one  uniform  and  permanent  temperature,  "  the 
ocean,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  ^is  divided  into  three  great 
regions— two  polar  basins  in  which  the  surface  temperature  is 
below,  and  one  medial  zone  in  which  it  is  above  39°. 5,*  being  80** 
at  the  equator ;  and  at  the  poles,  of  course,  the  freezing-point  of 
sea  water.  It  will  be  very  readily  understood  that  in  this  state- 
ment there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  hydroetatica]  laws,  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  insuring  an  increase  of  density  in  de- 
scending within  much  wider  limits  of  temperature  than  here 
contemplated." 

441.  Thermal  diUUaium  of  the  water. — ^The  temperature  of  39°.  5 
was  assigned  to  this  floor  probably  under  the  supposition  that  sea 
water  follows  fresh  in  its  laws  of  thermal  dilatation.  Not  so; 
while  fresh  water  attains  its  maximum  density  at  39^.5,  average 
sea  water  does  not  arrive  at  its  degree  of  maximum  density  until 
it  passes  its  freezing-point  (27°.2)  and  reaches  the  temperature  of 
25°.6.  In  the  winter  of  1868  a  very  elaborate  series  of  observa- 
tions was  conducted  at  the  National  Observatory,  by  Professor 
Hubbard,  upon  the  thermal  dilatation  of  sea  water,  and  with  the 
following  results,  60°  being  the  standard  temperature  : 

Thermal  DUatatifm  of  Sea  Water,f 
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*  This  remark  was  made  by  Sir  John  on  the  snppodtion,  probably,  thut  the 
maximum  density  of  sea  watw  was  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  fresh,  but 
it  is  the  same  12°  or  14°  lower. 

t  This  agrees  more  nearly  with  Despretz  (p.  245)  than  with  Dr.  Moreet 
The  latter  states  that  sea  water  decreases  in  weight  to  the  freezing  point  until 
actually  congealed.    In  four  experimc  nts  Dr.  llarcet  cooled  sea  water  down  tc 
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442.  EaBperimeiUa  on  the  freezing-poitU. — The  dilatation  of  the 
glass  tube  is  included  in  this  table.  To  determine  the  freezings 
point  of  average  sea  water  I  filled  a  glass  jar  18  inches  high, 
and  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  specimens  of  average  sea  water 
obtained  in  mid-ocean  and  near  the  equator.  On  the  12th  of 
February,  1858,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  being  23^,  I  ex- 
posed this  jar  of  water,  with  a  standard  thermometer  immersed, 
to  the  out-door  temperature.  When  the  thermometer  in  the  jar 
reached  27°,  small  crystals  of  ice,  like  macles  of  snow,  were  ob- 
served to  foiTQ  near  the  bottom,  to  rise,  and  to  increase  as  they 
rose.  In  truth,  the  phenomenon  presented  most  beautifally  in 
miniature  a  snowHstorm  reversed,  for  the  flakes  appeared  literally 
to  '*  fall  upward ;"  and  while  it  was  "  snowing  up  "  in  the  jar, 
covering  the  top  with  ice,  the  water  in  it  rose  in  temperature 
from  27^.2  to  28°,  thus  showing  the  maximum  density  of  the 
water  to  be  not  above  27°.2.  As  soon,  and  invariably  as  soon,  as 
the  first  crystals  of  ice  began  to  appear,  the  water  immediately 
rose  to  28°,  and  there  remained  as  long  as  the  process  of  congela- 
tion was  going  on.  In  some  instances  the  water  was  brought 
down, as  in  a  confined  vessel,  to  18°  before  freezing;  but  as  soon 
as  freezing  commenced,  the  thermometer  would  moimt  up  to  28°. 
The  same  water  was  used  for  the  following  series  of  observations 
upon  the  thermal  changes  of  the  specific  gravity  of  sea  water, 
fresh  water  being  the  unit : 
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between  18^  and  19°  Fahr.,  and  fonnd  that  it  decreased  in  bulk  till  it  reached 
220,  ofiQf  which  it  expanded  a  little,  and  continued  to  do  so  tUl  the  fluid  was 
reduced  to  between  I90  and  I80,  when  it  suddenly  expanded,  and.  became  ice 
with  a  temperature  of  28°.  It  should  always  be  recollected  that  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt  does  not  become  solid,  or  conyerted  into  ice,  at  a  less 
temperature  than  40  Fahr. ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  sea  should  be^  as  ia  sometimeB 
supposed,  more  saline  at  great  depths,  and  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  Meditena- 
nean  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  ice  could  not  be  formed  there  at 
{he  same  temperature  as  it  could  nearer  the  sutfiftoe. — {VidB  M.dBla  Beckd' 
Mcmual  Geologfft  p.  22.) 
•  Specific  gravity  at  2000=0-9908 
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443.  8ea  woUer  at  summer  more  es^nsible  ihan  aea  water  ai  wirUe^ 
temperature. — All  these  experiments  unite  in  showing  that  sea 
¥^ter  at  equatorial  temperatures  is  many  times  more  expansible 
tihan  sea  water  at  polar  temperatures ;  that  is,  sea  water,  ao- 
oording  to  its  rate  of  dilatation  (§  441),  will  expand  about  seven- 
teen times  as  much  for  5°,  when  its  temperature  is  raised  from 
85%  as  it  will  when  raised  from  28° ;  and  yet,  according  to  Plate 
X.,  the  ourvea  of  temperature  and  specific  gravity  are  symmetrical 
in  polar,  non-symmetrical  in  equatorial  seas.  These  experiments, 
and  the  compressibility  of  sea  water  (§  404),  show  that  we  have 
not  yet  data  sufficient  to  establish  tJie  depth,  or  even  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  isothermal  floor  all  the  way  from  pole  to  pole. 

444.  Data  for  Plate  X — "  The  physical  consequences  of  this 
great  lajv,  should  it  be  found  completely  verified  by  farther  re- 
search, are  in  the  last  degree  important."  The  observations 
which  famished  the  data  for  Fig,  1  were  made  in  the  North 
Pacific  between  the  months  of  August,  1855,  and  April,  1856,  and 
in  the  South  Pacific  during  April  and  May ;  whereas  for  Fig,  2 
the  southern  observations  were  made  in  May  and  June,  the 
northern  in  June  and  July. 

445.  A  ikermdl  tide  :  U  ebbs  and  flows  once  a  year.— It  is  well  to 
bear  this  difference  as  to  season  north  and  south  in  mind,  and  to 
compare  these  curves  with  those  of  the  thermal  charts ;  for  the 
two  together  indicate  the  existence  in  the  ocean  of  the  thermal 
tide,  which,  as  before  stated,  ebbs  and  flows  but  once  a  year. 
By  this  figure  the  Soutli  Atlantic  appears  to  be  cooler  and 
heavier  than  the  northern.  The  season  of  observation,  however, 
is  southern  fall  and  winter  vice  northern  summer.  In  January, 
February,  and  March,  the  waters  of  the  southern  ocean  are  de- 
cidedly warmer,  as  at  the  opposite  six  months  they  are  decidedly 
cooler,  parallel  for  parallel,  than  those  of  the  northern  oceans. 
ThuB  periodically  diflering  in  temperatiire,  the  surface  waters  of 
the  two  hemispheres  vary  also  in  specific  gravity,  and  give  rise  to 
an  annual  ebb  and  flow — an  upper  and  an  under  tide — not  from 
one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  but  between  each  pole  and  equator. 
In  contemplating  the  existence  and  studying  the  laws  of  this 
thermal  tide  we  are  struck  with  the  compensations  and  adjust- 
ments that  are  allotted  to  it  in  the  mechanism  of  the  sea ;  for 
these  feeble  forces  in  the  water  remind  one  of  the  quantities  of 
small  value — residuals  of  compensation — with  which  the  astro- 
nomer has  to  deal  when  he  is  working  out  the  geometiy  of  the 
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heavenB.  He  finds  ihat  it  is  these  small  quantities  which  make 
the  music  of  the  spheres ;  and  so,  too,  it  is  the  gentle  forces  like 
this  in  the  waters  which  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  seaa. 
Equatorial  and  polar  seas  may  be  of  an  invariable  temperature, 
but  in  middle  latitudes  the  sunbeam  has  power  to  wrinkle  and 
crumple  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea  by  alternate  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  its  waters.  In  these  middle  latitudes  is  the  cradle  of 
the  tiny  thermal  tide  here  bix>ught  to  light ;  feeble,  indeed,  and 
easily  masked  are  its  forces,  but  they  surely  exiti.  It  may  be 
that  the  thermometer  and  hydrometer  are  the  only  instruments 
which  are  nice  enough  to  enable  us  to  detect  it.  Its  footprints, 
nevertheless,  are  well  marked  in  our  tables  showing  the  thermal 
dilatation  of  sea  water.  The  movements  of  the  isotheimal  lines, 
marching  up  and  down  the  ocean,  show  by  signs  not  to  be  mis- 
taken its  rate  and  velocity.  These  movements  are  well  repre- 
sented on  the  thermal  charts.  The  tiny  ripplings  of  this  feeble 
tide  have,  we  may  be  sure,  their  office  to  perform  in  the  general 
system  of  aqueous  circulation  in  the  sea.  Their  influence  may 
be  feeble,  like  small  perturbations  in  the  orbits  of  planets ;  but 
the  physicist  is  no  more  at  liberty  to  despise  these  than  the 
astronomer  is  to  neglect  those. 

446.  Sea  vxder  of  the  southern  cooler  and  heavier^  parallel  for 
parallel^  than  sea  water  of  the  northern  hemisphere, — The  problem 
that  we  now  have  in  hand,  and  which  is  represented  by  the 
diagrams  of  Plate  X.,  is  to  put  the  seas  in  scales,  the  ocean  in  a 
balance,  and  to  weigh  in  the  specific-gravity  bottle,  the  waters  of 
the  northern  with  the  waters  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  By 
Fig.  2  it  would  appear  that  both  the  water  and  the  air  of  the  south 
Atlantic  are  decidedly  both  cooler  and  heavier,  parallel  for  parallel, 
than  the  waters  of  the  north  Atlantic ;  but  this  difference  may  be 
more  apparent  than  real ;  fur  the  observations  were  made  in  the 
northern  summer  on  this  side,  and  in  the  southern  fall  and  winter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  equator.  Had  we  a  series  of  observations 
the  converse  of  this,  viz.,  winter  in  the  north  Atlantic,  summer  in 
the  south,  perhaps  the  latter  would  then  appear  to  be  specifically 
the  lighter ;  at  any  rat«,  the  mean  summer  temperature  of  each 
Atlantic,  north  and  south,  is  higher  than  its  mean  winter  temperar 
ture,  and  consequently  the  specific  gravity  of  the  waters  of  each 
muNt  change  with  the  seasons.  A  diagram — ^had  we  the  data  for 
such  a  one — tx)  show  these  changes,  would  be  very  instructive ;  it 
would  show  beautifully,  by  its  marks,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  this  new- 
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Eiorn  tide  of  the  ocean.  By  Fig,  1  the  south  Pacific  also  outweighs 
the  north  in  specific  gravity ;  but  here  again  the  true  difference, 
whatever  it  be,  is  somewhat  masked  by  the  time  of  year  when  the 
observations  were  made.  Those  north  were  made  during  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring ;  those  south,  during  the  fall  and  first  winter 
months  of  that  hemisphere.  Nevertheless,  the  weight  of  the 
observations  presented  on  Plate  X.  does,  as  far  as  they  go,  indicate 
that  the  seas  of  the  southern  do  outweigh  in  specific  gravity  the 
seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the  proportion  of  1.0272  to 
1.0262  of  specific  gravity.*  Daubeny,  Dove,  et  al.,  have  pointed 
out  an  excess  of  salt  contained  in  sea  water  south  of  the  equator, 
as  compared  with  that  contained  in  sea  water  north. 

447.  Teaiimony  of  the  hydrometer  in  favour  of  the  air  croasinga  at 
ike  calm  helia, — These  indications,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  this  view 
of  the  subject,  whatever  future  investigations  may  show  to  be  its 
true  worth,  seem  to  lean  in  support  of  the  idea  advanced  and 
maintained  by  &cts  and  arguments  in  Chapter  IV.,  viz.,  that  the 
southern  seas  are  the  boiler  and  the  northern  hemisphere  the  con- 
denser for  the  grand  atmospherical  engine,  which  sacks  up  vapour 
from  the  south  to  feed  the  northern  hemisphere  with  rains.  If  it 
be  true, — and  Dove  also  thinks  it  is — that  the  clouds  which  sup 
ply  our  fquntains  with  rain  for  the  great  American  lakes,  and 
with  rains  for  the  majestic  wrjter-courses  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
Northern  Africa  and  America,  are  replenished  from  seas  beyond 
the  equator,  then  the  waters  of  the  ocean  south  should  be  a  little 
Salter,  and  therefore  specifically  a  little  heavier,  parallel  for 
parallel,  and  temperature  for  temperature,  than  the  waters  of  cis- 
equatorial  seas.  We  begin  to  find  that  the  hydrometer  is  bearing 
testimony  in  support  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  Chapters  IV.  and 
VII.,  to  show  that  when  the  trade-winds  meet  and  rise  up  in  the 
equatorial  calm  belt,  the  atmosphere  which  came  there  as  south- 
east trade-winds  passes  with  its  vapour  over  into  the  northern 
hemisphere.  We  had  not  anticipated  that  this  little  instrument 
could  throw  any  light  upou  this  subject ;  but  if,  as  it  indicates,  the 
sea  water  of  the  other  hemisphere  be  Salter  and  heavier  than  the 
sea*  water  of  this,  what  makes  it  so  but  evaporation,  and  what  pre- 
vents currents  from  restoring  its  equilibrium  but  the  winds,  which 
are  continually  sucking  up  from  the  brine  of  trans-equatorial  seas 
and  pouring  it  down  as  fresh  water  upon  cis-equatorial  seas  and 

*  According  to  Dr.  Maroet,  the  southern  ocean  oontainB  more  suit  than  tbs 
northern  in  the  proportion  of  1 .02919  to  1.02707. 

Q 
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land  ?  It  is  taking  out  of  one  scale  of  the  balance  and  putting 
into  the  other ;  and  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  between  the 
sea  water  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  may  give  us  a  measnre  iof 
determining  the  amount  of  fresh  water  that  is  always  in  transitu* 
Certainly,  if  evaporation  and  rains  were  to  cease,  if  ^e  rivers  were 
to  dry  up,  and  the  sea-shells  to  perish,  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  all  of  the  same  saltneas,  and 
the  only  difference  of  specific  gravity  in  the  sea  would  be  due  to 
thermal  agencies.  After  having  thus  ceased,  if  evaporation  were 
then  to  commence  only  in  the  other  hemisphere,  and  condensation 
take  place  only  in  tbis,  half  the  difference,  as  to  saltness  of  the  sea 
water  in  opposite  hemispheres,  would  express  the  ratio  in  volumes 
of  fresh  water,  whether  as  vapour  or  liquid,  that  would  then  be 
kept  in  transitu  between  the  two  hemispheres.  But  it  evaporates 
on  botli  sides  and  precipitates  on  both ;  nevertheless,  more  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  the  difference  of  saltness  will  still  in- 
dicate the  proportion  in  transitu.  If  we  follow  the  thermal  and 
specific  gravity  curves  from  the  parallels  of  30° — 34°  to  the  equa- 
tor {Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  X.),  we  see,  as  I  have  said,  that  sea  water 
in  this  part  of  the  ocean  does  not  grow  lighter  in  proportion  as  it 
grows  warmer.  This  is  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
effects  of  the  thermal  dilatation  on  the  specific  gravity  is  counter 
acted  by  evaporation.  Now,  if  we  knew  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  which  supplies  the  fresh  water  for  this  evaporation,  we 
should  not  only  have  a  measure  for  the  amount  of  water  which  as 
vapour  is  sucked  up  and  carried  off  from  the  trade- wind  regions  of 
the  sea,  to  be  deposited  in  showers  on  other  parts  of  the  earth,  but 
we  should  be  enabled  to  determine  also  the  quantity  which  is  eva* 
porated  in  one  hemisphere  and  transported  by  the  clouds  and  the 
winds  to  be  precipitated  in  the  other.  These  are  questions  which 
are  raised  for  contemplation  merely;  they  cannot  be  answered 
^ow ;  they  grow  out  of  some  of  the  many  grand  and  imposing 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  study  of  the  revelations  which  the 
hydrometer  is  already  beginning  to  make  concerning  the  wonders 
of  the  sea.  Betuming  from  this  excursion  towards  the  fields  of 
speculation,  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  observations  upon  the 
temperature  and  density  of  sea  water  have  for  their  object  to  weigh 
the  seas,  and  to  measure  in  the  opposite  scales  of  a  balance  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  waters  of  one  hemisphere  with  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  waters  of  the  other.  This  problem  is  quite  within 
the  compass  of  this  exquisite  system  of  research  to  solve.    But,  in 
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Drder  to  weigh  the  seas  in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary  that  the  little 
hydiometric  halance  by  which  it  is  to  be  done  should  be  well  and 
truly  adjusted. 

448.  Amount  of  salt  in,  cmd  mean  tpedfie  gramty  of  sea  water.-^ 
From  these  premises  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
saltness  of  the  sea  is  a  physical  necessity.  In  some  of  the  aspects 
presented,  the  salts  of  the  sea  hold  the  relation  in  the  terrestrial 
mechanism  that  the  balance-wheel  does  to  the  machinery  of  a 
watch.  Without  them  the  climates  of  the  earth  could  not  harmo- 
nize as  they  do ;  neither  could  the  winds,  by  sucking  up  vapour, 
hold  in  check  the  expansiye  power  of  tropical  heat  upon  the  sea ; 
nor  ooanteract,  by  leaving  the  salts  behind,  the  thermal  influence 
of  the  sun  in  imparting  dynamical  force  to  marine  currents ;  nor 
prevent  the  solar  ray  from  unduly  disturbing  the  aqueous  equi- 
librium of  our  planet.  As  evaporation  goes  on  from  a  sea  of  fresh 
water,  the  level  only,  and  not  the  specific  gravity,  of  the  remain- 
ing water  is  changed.  The  waters  of  fresh  intertropical  seas 
would,  instead  of  growing  heavy  by  reason  of  evaporation  between 
the  tropics,  become  lighter  and  lighter  by  reason  of  the  heat ; 
while  the  water  of  fresh  polar  seas  would  grow  heavier  and 
heavier  by  reason  of  the  cold — a  condition  which,  by  reason  oi 
evaporation  and  precipitation,  is  almost  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  nature  has  ordained  for  the  salt  sea,  and  which,  therefoi*e, 
is  the  wisest  and  the  best.  The  average  amount  of  salts  in  sea 
water  is  not  accurately  known.  From  such  data  as  I  have,  1 
estimate  it  to  be  about  4  per  cent  (.039),  and  the  mean  specific 
gravity  of  sea  water  at  60''  to  be  about  1.0272.  Supposing  these 
conditions  to  be  accurate— and  they  are  based  on  data  which 
entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  not  very  wide  of  the  mark — 
the  hydrometer  and  thermometer,  with  the  aid  of  the  table  (§  441 ), 
will  give  us  a  direct  measure  for  the  amount  of  salt  in  any  specimen 
of  sea  water  into  which  the  navigator  will  take  the  trouble  to  dip 
these  two  instruments. 

449.  Light  caet  by  Plate  X»onike  open  sea  in  (he  Arctic  Ocean. — 
These  specific  gravity  and  thermal  curves,  as  they  are  presented 
on  this  Plate  (X.),  throw  light  also  on  the  question  of  an  open  sea 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  That  open  sea  is  like  a  boiling  spring 
(§  427)  in  the  midst  of  winter,  which  the  severest  cold  can  never 
seal  up ;  only  it  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  spring,  or  pool,  or 
lake,  and  it  is  fed  by  the  under  currents  with  warm  water  from 

a2 
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the  soutli,  which,  by  virtue  of  its'saltness  (see  Fig.  2),  is  heavlef 
than  the  cool  and  tipper  current  which  rtms  out  of  the  polar  basin, 
and  which  is  known  as  an  ice-bearing  current.  It  is  the  same 
which  is  felt  by  mariners  as  far  down  as  the  Grand  Baiaks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  recognized  by  philosophers  off  the  coast  at 
Florida.  This  upper  current,  thongh  colder  than  its  fellow  below, 
is  lighter,  because  it  is  not  so  salt.  Figure  2  reveals  to  us  a 
portion  of  sea  between  the  parallels  of  34°  and  40°  north,  exactly 
in  such  a  physical  category  as  that  in  which  this  theory  presents 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Here,  aJong  our  own  shores^  the  thermal  curve 
loses  12°  of  heat ;  and  what  does  the  specific  gravity  curve  gain 
in  the  same  interval  ?  Instead  of  increasing  up  to  1.027,  accord- 
ing to  the  thermal  law,  it  decreases  to  1.023  for  the  want  of  salt 
to  sustain  it.  Now  recollect  that  the  great  American  chain  of 
fresh-water  lakes  never  freezes  over.  Why?  Because  of  their 
depth  and  their  vertical  circulation.  The  depths  below  are  con- 
tinually sending  water  above  32°  to  the  surface,  which,  before  it 
can  be  cooled  down  to  the  freezing-point,  sinks  again.  Now 
compare  the  shallow  soundings  in  these  lakes  with  the  great  depths 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  compute  the  vast  extent  of  the  hydrographic 
basin  which  holds  this  polar  sea ;  gauge  the  rivers  that  discharge 
themselves  into  it ;  measure  the  rain,  and  hail,  and  snow  that  the 
clouds  pour  down  upon  it ;  and  then  contrast  its  area,  and  the  iresh- 
water  drainage  into  it,  with  the  like  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
Delaware  Bay,  and  the  Chesapeake ;  consider  also  the  volume  o/ 
diluted  sea  water  between  our  shore-line  and  the  Gulf  Stream ; 
strike  the  balance,  and  then  see  if  the  arctic  supply  of  fresh  water 
be  not  enough  to  reduce  its  salts  as  much  as  our  own  fresh-water 
streams  are  diluting  the  brine  of  the  sea  under  our  own  eyes. 
The  very  Gulf  Stream  water,  which  the  observing  vessel  left  as 
she  crossed  34°  and  entered  into  those  light  littoral  waters,  was 
bound  northward.  Suppose  it  to  have  flowed  on  as  a  surface 
current  until  it,  with  its  salts,  was  reduced  to  the  temperature  of 
40°.  Its  specific  gravity  at  that  temperature  would  have  been 
1 .030,  or  specifically  30  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  sea  water  of  our 
own  coasts.  Could  two  such  currents  of  water  meet  anywhere 
at  sea,  except  as  upper  and  under  currents  ?  If  water  that  freezes 
at  32°,  that  grows  light  and  remains  on  the  suifsu^e  as  you  cool  it 
below  39°,  is  prevented  from  freezing  in  our  great  fresh-water 
lakes  by  vertical  circulation,  how  much  more  would  botli  vertical 
and  horizontal  circulation  prevent  congelation  in  the  open  polai 
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Dea.  that  is  many  times  deeper  and  larger  than  the  lakes,  and  the 
water  of  which  contiacts  all  the  way  down  to  its  freezing-point 
<rf  27^2'  I 

450.  Uie  heavieti  fooler. — The  heaviest  water  in  the  sea,  un- 
corrected for  the  temperatnre,  as  shown  by  the  observations  before 
US,  is  1.028.  This  water  was  found  {Fig$.  1  and  2)  off  Cape  Horn. 
Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  heaviest  water  on  our  side  of  the  equator.  It  was 
a  specimen  of  water  from  the  Sea  of  Okotsk,  which  is  a  sea  in  a 
riverless  region,  and  one  where  evaporation  is  probably  in  excess 
of  precipitation — thus  fulfilling  the  physical  conditions  for  heavy 
water.  The  Bed  Sea  is  in  a  riverless  and  rainless  region.  Its 
waters  ought  to  be  heavier  than  those  of  any  other  mere  arm  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  dynamical  force  arising  from  the  increase  of 
specific  gravity  acquired  by  its  waters  after  they  enter  it  at  Babel- 
mandeb  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  powerful  inner  and  outer  current 
through  those  straits.  At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Bombay 
Geographical  Society  for  November,  1857,  the  learned  secretary 
stated  that  recent  observations  then  in  his  possession,  and  which 
were  made  by  Mr.  Bitchie  and  Dr.  Giraud  (§  381),  go  to  show 
that  the  saltest  water  in  the  Bed  Sea  is  where  theory  (§  377)  makes 
it,  viz.,  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  and  that  its  waters  become  less  and 
less  salt  thence  to  its  mouth,  and  even  beyond,  till  you  approach 
the  meridian  of  Socotra ;  after  which  the  saltness  again  increases 
as  you  approach  Bombay. 

451.  Chapman* 9  experimenU. — Its  waters,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
straits  for  300  or  400  miles  up,  have  been  found  as  high  in 
temperature  as  95^  Fahrenheit — a  sea  at  blood  heat !  The  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Chapman,  of  Canada,  which  indicated  as 
law — ^the  Salter  the  water  the  slower  the  evaporation,  seem  to 
suggest  an  explanation  of  this,  at  least  in  part.  Evaporation 
ought  to  assist  in  keeping  the  surface  of  intertropical  seas  cool  in 
the  same  way  that  it  helps  to  cool  other  wet  sur&ces.  AnpL  if  the 
waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  become  so  salt  that  they  cannot  make  vapour 
enough  to  carry  off  the  excessive  heat  of  the  solar  ray,  we  may 
be  sure  that  nature  has  provided  means  for  carrying  it  off.  But 
for  the  escape  which  these  highly  heated  waters  are,  by.  means  of 
their  saltness,  enabled  to  make  from  that  sea,  its  climate,  as  well 
as  the  heat  of  its  waters,  would  be  more  burning  and  blasting 
than  the  sands  of  Sahara.  Even  as  it  is,  the  waters  of  this  sea  ore 
hotter  than  the  air  of  the  desert 
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452.  Tke  hydnmeler  indicates  (he  rainy  laUtudei  at  tea. — There  is 
another  indication  which  this  little  instrument  has  afforded  con- 
cerning the  status  of  the  sea,  and  which  deserves  notice.  We 
are  at  first  puzzled  with  the  remarkahly  light  water  between  9^ 
and  16°  S.,  Fig.  1,  and  in  Fig.  2  between  7°  and  Q"*  N.,  as  well  as 
in  19°  N.  But  after  a  little  examination,  we  are  charmed  with 
the  dlBCovery  that  the  hydrometer  points  out  the  rainy  regions 
at  sea.  Bodgers'  observations  on  his  homeward  passage  from 
San  Francisco  to  Cape  Horn  furnish  the  data  for  the  curves 
{Fig.  1)  between  87"  N.  and  57°  S.  Now  Plate  VIII.  shows  that 
the  equatorial  calm  belt  lies  south  of  the  line  where  it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  homeward  route  from  California.  It  also  shows 
that  when  he  crossed  the  '*  Doldrums  "  in  the  Atlantic,  that  belt 
was  in  north  latitude  about  7°-10°,  and  that  when  he  was  in 
ld°-20°  N.  (J^.  2)  he  was  then  passing  through  the  offings  of 
what  are  called  the  '*  Leeward  Islands  "  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  these  are  rainy  latitudes  at  sea — ^the  first  two  being  under 
the  cloud  ring,  the  last  being  near  the  land  in  the  trade-wind 
region,  and  confirming  the  remark  so  often  made  concerning  the 
influence  of  islands  at  sea  upon  vapour,  clouds,  and  precipitation* 

453.  Astronomioal  view. — ^The  most  comprehensive  view  that 
we  are  permitted  to  take  of  cosmical  or  terrestrial  arrangements 
and  adaptations  is  at  best  narrow  and  contracted.  Nevertheless, 
in  studying  the  mechanism  which  Wisdom  planned  and  the  Great 
Architect  of  nature  designed  for  the  world,  we  sometimes  fancy 
that  we  can  discover  a  relation  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
wonderful  machinery,  and  perceive  some  of  the  reasons  and 
almost  comprehend  the  design  which  Omnipotent  Intelligence 
had  in  view  when  those  relations  were  established.  Such  fieaicies, 
rightly  indulged,  are  always  refreshing,  and  the  developments  of 
the  hydrometer  which  we  have  been  studying  point  us  to  one  of 
them.  This  fimcied  discovery  is,  that  a  sea  of  fresh  water  instead 
of  salt  would  not  afford  the  compensations  that  are  required  in 
the  terrestrial  economy,  and  we  also  fiEUicy  that  we  have  almost  dis- 
covered a  relation  between  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and  the  arrange- 
ment  of  land  and  water  on  its  surface  and  their  bearing  upon 
climate.  Our  planet  passes  its  perihelion  during  the  southern 
summer,  when  it  is  nearer  the  centre  and  source  of  light  and  heat 
by  more  than  three  millions  of  miles  than  it  is  at  its  winter 
solstice,  so  that,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  the  total  amount  of  heat 
received  by  the  earth  is  about  ^  more  than  it  receives  during  a 
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day  in  July,  when  it  is  in  aphelion.*  January  is  the  midsammer 
month  of  tiie  southern  hemisphei'e,  consequently  that  half  of  the 
globe  receives  more  heat  in  a  day  of  its  summer  than  the  other 
half  receives  in  a  day  of  the  northern  summer.  But  the  northern 
summer  is  a  week  the  longer,  by  the  reason  of  the  ellipticity  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  What  becomes  of  this  diurnal  excess  of  southern 
summer  heat,  be  it  in  its  aggregate  never  so  small,  and  why  does 
it  not  accumulate  in  trans^quatorial  climes  ?  So  far  from  it  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  the  cooler. 

454.  TKe  latent  heat  of  vapour. — In  the  southern  hemisphere 
there  is  more  sea  and  less  land  than  in  the  northern.  But  the 
hydrometer  indicates  that  the  water  in  the  seas  of  the  former  are 
Salter  and  heavier  than  the  waters  of  seas  cis-equatoriai ;  and 
man's  reasoning  faculties  suggest,  in  explanation  of  this,  that  this 
difference  of  saltness  or  specific  gravity  is  owing  to  the  excess 
of  evaporation  in  the  southern  half,  excess  of  precipitation  in  the 
northern  half  of  our  planet.  ^  When  water  passes,  at  212°  Fah* 
renheit,  into  steam  it  absorbs  1000°  of  heat,  which  becomes  in- 
sensible to  the  thermometer,  or  latent ;  and  conversely,  when 
steam  is  condensed  into  water,  it  gives  out  1000°  of  latent  heat, 
which  thus  becomes  free,  and  affects  both  the  thermometer  and 
the  senses.  Hence  steam  of  212°  Fahrenheit  will,  in  condensing, 
heat  five  and  a  half  times  its  own  weight  of  water  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point." — Jd^Chdloch,  Now  there  is  in  the 
Bouthem  a  very  much  larger  water  surface  exposed  to  the  sun 
than  there  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  this  excess  of  heat 
is  employed  in  lifting  up  vapour  from  that  broad  surface,  in 
transporting  it  across  the  torrid  zone  and  conveying  it  to  extra- 
tropical  northern  latitudes,  where  the  vapour  is  condensed  to 
replenish  our  fountains,  and  where  this  southern  heat  is  set  free 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  northern  climates. 

455.  1(9  influence  upon  dimatee. — In  order  to  trace  a  little 
farther,  in  our  blind  way,  the  evidences  of  wisdom  and  design, 
which  we  inu^ine  we  can  detect  in  the  terrestrial  arrangement 
of  land  and  water,  let  us  fancy  the  southern  hemisphere  to  have 
the  land  of  the  northern,  and  the  northern  to  have  the  water  of 
the  southern,  the  earth's  orbit  remaining  the  same.  Is  it  not 
obvious  to  our  reason  that  by  this  change  the  whole  system  of 
climatology  in  both  hemispheres  would  be  changed  ?  The  climates 
of  our  planet  are  as  obedient  \o  law  as  the  hosts  of  heaven. 

*  Btr  Johu  HenoheL 
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They  are  as  they  were  deBigned  to  be ;  and  all  those  agents 
which  are  concerned  in  regulating,  controlling,  and  sustaining 
Ihem  are  ''miniBters  of  His."  Johnston,  in  the  chapter  to 
Plate  XYUL  of  his  great  Physical  Atlas,  thus  alludes  to  the 
seas,  land,  and  climates  of  the  two  hemispheres :  *'  The  mild 
winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  plus  the  contemporaneous 
hot  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  necessarily  gives  a 
higher  sum  of  temperature  than  the  cool  summer  of  the  southern, 
plus  the  cold  winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  above- 
described  relations  appear  to  furnish  the  motive  power  in  the 
machinery  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  earth  in  the  periodical 
conversion  of  the  aqueous  vapours  into  liquid  form.  In  this 
manner  the  circuit  of  the  fluid  element,  the  essential  support  of 
all  vegetable  and  animal  life,  no  longer  appears  to  depend  on 
mere  local  coolings,  or  on  the  intermixture  of  atmospheric  cur- 
rents of  different  temperatures ;  but  the  unequal  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  supplies 
an  effectual  provision,  from  whence  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  aqueous  vapour,  which  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equi- 
nox is  developed  to  an  immense  extent  over  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, returns  to  the  earth,  in  the  other  half  of  the  year,  in  th« 
form  of  rain  or  snow.  And  thus  the  wonderful  march  of  the 
most  powerful  steam-engine  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the 
atmo'sphere,  appears  to  be  permanently  regulated.  The  irregular 
distribution  of  physical  qualities  over  the  earth's  surface  is  here 
seen  to  be  a  preserving  principle  for  terrestrial  life.  Professor 
Dove  considers  the  northern  hemisphere  as  the  condenser  in  this 
great  steam-engine,  and  the  southern  hemisphere  as  its  water 
reservoir ;  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is,  therefore,  considerably  greater  than  that  which 
falls  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  and  that  one  reason  of  the 
high  temperature  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  that  the  larger 
quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere in  the  formation  of  aqueous  vapour  is  set  free  in  the  north 
in  great  falls  of  rain  and  snow." 

456.  The  results  of  the  marifie  hydrometer. — ^In  this  view  of  what 
our  little  hydrometer  has  developed  or  suggested,  we  trace  the 
principles  of  compensation  and  adjustment,  the  marks  of  design, 
the  evidence  of  adaptation  between  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and 
the  time  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal,  and  from  the  autumnij 
to  the  vernal  equinox ;  between  the  arrangement  of  the  land  in 
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One  hemisphere  and  the  arrangement  of  the  water  in  ihe  other ; 
between  the  rains  of  the  northern  and  the  winds  of  the  sonthem 
hemisphere ;  between  the  Taponr  in  the  air  and  the  salts  of  the 
sea ;  and  between  climates  on  opposite  side's  of  the  equator.  And 
all  this  is  suggested  by  merely  floating  a  glass  bnbble  in  sea 
water  daring  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific  I  Thus  even  the  little 
bydrometer,  in  its  mute  way,  points  the  Christian  philosopher  to 
the  evidences  of  design  in  creation.  That  the  arrangements 
suggested  above  are  adapted  to  each  other,  this  instrument  affords 
ns  evidence  as  clear  as  that  which  the  telescope  and  the  micro- 
scope bear  in  proof  that  the  eye,  in  its  structure,  was  adapted  to 
the  light  of  heaven.  The  universe  is  the  expression  of  one 
thought,  and  that  it  is  so  every  new  fact  developed  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  researches  is  glorious  proof. 

457.  Barcmeier  indicaUans  of  an  open  sea, — In  the  course  of  our 
investigations  into  the  physios  of  the  sea,  100,000  observations 
of  the  barometer,  and  more  than  a  million  on  the  direction  of  the 
winds  have  been  discussed.  They  indicate  an  open  water  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  They  show  that  about  the  poles  there  is  a  high 
d^ree  of  aerial  rarefaction — higher,  indeed,  than  there  is  about 
the  equator;  for  the  barometer  not  only  stands  lower  in  this 
place  of  polar  calms  than  it  does  in  the  equatorial  calm  belt,  but 
the  inrushing  air  comes  from  a  greater  distance  to  the  cold  than 
to  the  warm  calms.* 

458.  Polar  rarefacUon. — ^The  question  may  be  asked,  Whence 
comes  the  heat  that  expands  and  rarefies  the  atmosphere  in  these 
polar  places  ?  The  answer  is,  it  comes  from  the  condensation  of 
vapour.  The  south  pole  is  surrounded  by  water,  the  north  polo 
by  landi  But  the  unexplored  regions  within  the  arctic  basin  are 
(§  429)  for  the  most  part  probably  sea,  within  the  antarctic,  land. 
The  rarefaction  produced  in  the  latter  by  the  latent  heat  of 
vapour  is  such  that  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  thero  is 
about  28  inches,  while  that  in  the  arctic  calm  place  is  such  as  to 
reduce  the  barometer  there  to  a  mean  not  far  from  29.5  inches. 
In  the  equatorial  culm  its  mean  height  is  about  29.9  inches.  The 
hypothesis  of  an  open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  becomes  necessary 
to  supply  a  source  for  this  vapour ;  for  the  winds,  entering  the 
Arctic  Ocean  as  they  do  after  passing  over  land  and  mountain 
heights  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  must  be  robbed  of  much 
of  their  moisture  ere  they  reach  that  ocean ;  it  will  require  an 
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abundant  supply  of  vapour  to  create  there  by  precipitation  and 
the  liberation  of  latent  heat  a  degree  of  rarefaction  sufficient  to 
cause  a  general  movement  of  the  air  polarward  for  the  distance 
of  40^  of  latitude  all  round.  That  there  is  an  immense  volume 
of  comparatively  warm  water  going  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  is 
abundantly  shown  by  observation,  and  the  rising  up  there  of  this' 
water  to  the  surface  would  afford  heat  and  vapour  enough  for  a 
vast  degree  of  rarefaction. 

459.  The  middle  ice. — The  records  of  arctic  explorations, 
together  with  the  whalemen's  accounts  of  ** middle  ice"  in 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis'  Straits,  go  to  confirm  this  view,  which 
is  further  elaborated  in  the  next  chapter  (§  475).  The  facts 
there  stated,  and  this  '*  middle  ice,"  go  to  show  that  every  winter 
a  drift  takes  place  which  brings  out  of  the  Frosen  Ocean  a 
tongue  of  ice  a  thousand  miles  or  more  in  length :  it  is  the  com- 
pact and  cold  "  middle  ice."  In  our  fresh-water  streams  it  is  the 
middle  ice  that  first  breaks  up ;  that  which  is  out  of  the  way  of 
the  curent  remains  longest  Not  so  in  this  bay  and  strait ;  there 
the  littoral  ice  first  gives  way,  leaving  an  open  channel  on  either 
side  in  spring  and  early  summer,  while  the  ** middle  ice" 
remains  firm  and  impassable.  The  explanation  is  simple  enough : 
the  middle  ice  was  formed  in  the  severe  cold  of  more  northern 
latitudes,  from  which  it  has  drifted  down,  while  that  on  the  sides 
was  formed  in  the  less  severe  climates  of  the  bay  and  straits. 
This  winter  tongue  of  ice,  which  we  know  by  actual  observation 
is  in  motion  from  December  till  May,  must,  during  that  time,  be 
detached  from  the  main  mass  of  ice  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  conse- 
quently there  must  be  water  between  the  ice  that  is  in  motion 
and  the  ice  that  is  at  rest.  Not  only  sa  In  early  summer  the 
whalemen  will  run  up  to  the  north  in  the  open  water  at  the  side 
of  the  '*  middle  ice  "  in  Davis'  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay,  even  as 
far  sometimes  as  Cape  Alexander  in  78'',  to  look  for  a  crossing* 
place.  Here,  though  so  &r  north,  they  will  find  the  '^middle 
ice  "  gone,  or  so  broSien  up  that  they  can  cross  over  to  the  west 
side.  They  trace  it  up  thus  £bu-,  because  at  the  south,  and  in 
spite  of  a  higher  thermometer,  they  find  the  **  middle  ice  "  com«- 
pact  and  firm,  so  much  so  as  to  be  impassable.  In  this  fact  wa 
recognize  another  circumstance  favouring  the  theory  of  an  open 
sea  at  the  north,  and  giving  plausibility  to  the  conjecture  that 
this  '*  middle  ice  "  drifts  out  from  the  southern  edge  of  the  open 
as  fast  AS  it  is  formed  during  the  winter.    According  to  Uiis 
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oonjectore,  the  thickest  part  of  the  ^  middle  ice  "  should  be  that 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  longest  and  seTerest  cold,  and 
this  IS  probably  that  which  began  to  be  formed  on  the  edge  02 
the  open  sea  in  January.  As  it  drifted  to  the  south  it  continnerl 
to  form  and  grow  thick,  and  perhaps  wonld  be  the  last  to  melt . 
while  that  which  began  to  be  formed  at  the  edge  of  the  open  sea 
in  March  or  April  would  drift  ont,  and  not  attain  mnch  thick* 
ness  before  it  wonld  cease  to  freeze  and  commence  to  thaw.  It 
is  this  spring-made  "  middle  ice  "  then,  which,  as  it  drifts  to  the 
south,  wonld,  being  thin,  be  the  first  to  break  np ;  and  experience 
has  taught  the  whalemen  to  look  north,  not  south,  for  the  first 
breaking  up  and  the  earliest  passage  through  the  *^  middle  ice." 

460.  PoMiioH  of  the  open  sea, — ^llie  open  sea,  therefore,  is,  it 
may  be  inferred,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  several  straits, 
which,  leading  in  a  northwardly  direction,  connect  BafBn's  Bay 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  through  these  straits  that  the 
winter  drift  takes  place.  The  ice  in  which  the  Fox,  the  Besolute, 
the  Advance,  and  the  Hesoue  each  drifted  a  thousand  miles  or  more, 
came  down  through  these  straits,  llie  fact  of  this  annual  winter 
drift  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  a  most  important  one  for  future 
explorers.  Had  Captain  Franklin  known  of  it,  he  might  have 
put  his  vessels  in  the  line  of  it,  and  so  escaped  the  rigours  of 
that  second  winter.  It  would  have  brought  him  safely  to  the 
parallel  of  65°  or  60°,  and  set  him  free,  as  it  did  four  other 
vessels,  in  the  glad  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

§   461-499. — THE  SALTS  OF  THR  SEA. 

461.  Hie  brine  of  the  ocean, — The  brine  of  the  ocean  is  the  ley 
of  the  earth  (§  43).  From  it  the  sea  derives  dynamical  power, 
and  ils  currents  their  main  strength.  Hence,  to  understand  the 
d3rnamics  of  the  ocean,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  effects  of 
their  saltness  upon  the  equilibrium  of  its  waters ;  wherefore  this 
chapter  is  added  to  assist  in  the  elucidation  of  what  has  already 
been  said  concerning  the  currents  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
sea.     Why  was  the  sea  made  salt  ?    It  is  the  salts  of  the  sea  that 

part  to  its  waters  those  curious  anomalies  in  the  laws  of 
freezing  and  of  thermal  dilatation  which  have  been  described  in  a 
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previons  chapter  (IX.).  It  is  the  salts  of  the  sea  that  assist  the 
rays  of  heat  to  penetrate  its  bosom  ;*  but  for  these,  the  solar  ray^ 
instead  of  heating  large  masses  of  water  like  the  Gulf  Stream, 
would  play  only  at  or  near  the  surface,  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  waters  there,  like  the  sand  in  desert  places,  to  an  inordi* 
nate  degree.  The  salts  of  the  sea  invest  it  with  adaptations 
which  it  could  not  possess  were  its  waters  fresh*  Were  they 
fresh,  they  would  attain  their  maximum  density  at  39^.5  instead 
of  25^.6,  and  the  sea  then  would  not  have  dynamical  force  enough 
to  put  the  Gulf  Stream  in  motion,  nor  could  it  regulate  those 
climates  we  call  marine. 

462.  Were  the  sea  of  fresh  wder* — ^Were  the  sea  fresh  and  not 
salt,  Ireland  would  never  have  presented  those  ever-green  shores 
which  have  won  for  her  the  name  of  the  "  £merald  Isle ;"  and 
the  climate  of  England  would  have  vied  with  Labrador  fed* 
inhospitality.  Had  not  the  sea  been  salt,  the  torrid  zone  would 
have  been  hotter  and  the  frigid  colder  for  lack  of  aqueous 
circulation ;  had  the  sea  not  been  salt,  intertropical  seas  would 
have  been  at  a  constant  temperature  higher  than  blood  heat,  and 
the  polar  oceans  would  have  been  sealed  up  in  everlasting  fetters 
of  ice,  while  certain  parts  of  the  earth  would  have  been  deluged 
with  rain.  Had  the  seas  been  of  fresh  water,  the  amount  of 
evaporation,  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  volume  and  size  of  our 
rivers,  would  all  have  been  different  from  what  they  are ;  the 
quantity  of  electricity  in  the  air  would  have  been  permanently 
changed  from  what  it  is,  and  its  tension  in  the  sky  would  have 
been  exceedingly  feeble.  In  the  evaporation  of  fresh  water  at 
normal  temperatures,  but  little  of  that  fluid  is  evolved ;  while 
vapour  from  salt  water  carries  off  vitreous,  and  leaves  behind 
resinous  electricity  in  abundance.  Hence,  with  seas  of  fresh 
water,  our  thunder-storms  would  be  feeble  contrivances,  flashing 
only  with  such  sparks  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  might,  when 
the  juices  of  its  plants  were  converted  into  vapour,  lend  to  the 
clouds.  It  might  seem  strange,  this  idea  that  the  thunderbolt  of 
the  sky,  the  sheet-lightning  of  the  clouds,  and  the  forked  flashes 
of  the  storm,  all  have  their  genesis  chiefly  in  the  salts  of  the  sea, 
and  so  it  would  be  held  were  it  not  that  Faraday  has  shown  that 
a  single  grain  of  water  and  a  little  zinc  can  evolve  electricity 
enough  for  a  thxmder-clap ;  therefore,  were  there  no  salts  in  the 

*  Melloiii  has  shown  that  the  power  of  taU  water  to  traoanit  heat  is  Teiy 
mooh  greater  thax>  that  of  fresh. 
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waters  of  the  ocean,  the  sound  of  thunder  would  scarce  be  heard 
ill  the  sky* — ^there  would  be  no  GuK  Stream,  and  no  open  sea  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

463.  JJnifonn  character  of  tea  water, — As  a  general  rule,  the 
constituents  of  sea  water  are  as  constant  in  their  proportions  as 
are  the  components  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  true  that  we  some- 
times come  across  arms  of  the  sea,  or  places  in  the  ocean,  where 
we  find  the  water  more  salt  or  less  salt  than  sea  water  is 
generally ;  but  this  circumstance  is  due  to  local  causes  of  easy 
explanation.  For  instance :  when  we  come  to  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
as  the  Bed  Sea  (§  376),  upon  which  it  never  rains,  and  from 
which  the  atmosphere  is  continually  abstracting,  by  evaporation, 
fresh  water  from  the  salt,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
greater  proportion  of  salt  in  the  sea  water  that  remains  than  we 
do  near  the  mouth  of  some  great  river,  as  the  Amazon,  or  in  the 
regions  of  constant  precipitation,  or  in  other  parts,  as  on  the  polar 
side  of  40^  in  the  North  Atlantic,  where  it  rains  more  than  it 
evaporates.  Yet  in  the  case  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  all  such  natural 
salt-pans,  as  tliat  and  other  rainless  portions  of  the  sea  may  be 
called,  there  is,  on  account  of  currents  which  are  continually 
bearing  away  the  water  that  has  given  off  its  vapours  and  bringing 
forward  that  which  is  less  concentrated  as  to  brine,  a  moderate 
degree  of  saltness  which  its  waters  cannot  exceed.  We  moreover 
find  that,  though  the  constituents  of  sea  water,  like  those  of  the 
atmosphere,  are  not  for  every  place  invariably  the  same  as  to 
their  proportions,  yet  they  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as 
to  their  character.  When,  therefore,  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  sea  water  is,  with  the  exception  above 
stated,  everywhere  and  always  the  same,  and  that  it  can  only  be 
made  so  by  being  well  shaken  together^  we  find  grounds  on 
which  to  base  the  conjecture  that  the  ocean  has  its  system  of  cir- 
culation, which  is  well  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration,  for  it 
is  as  wonderful  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

*  The  great  American  lakes  afibrd,  it  may  be  supposed,  a  considerable  por- 
tkfD  of  the  Tsponr  which  goes  to  make  rain  for  the  hydrographio  basin  in  which 
they  are.  Visiting  the  Lake  country  in  1858, 1  was  struck  with  the  fiict  that 
80  few  trees  bore  the  marks  of  lightning.  The  role  appeared  to  be,  the  nearer 
the  lakes,  the  more  rare  was  it  for  one  of  these  ornaments  of  the  forest  to  have 
been  defaced  by  lightning ;  and,  on  inquiry  from  the  Lake  Board  of  Under- 
writers, I  was  informed  that  among  the  records  of  lake  disasters  there  was  not 
a  single  instance  of  a  vessel  having  been  struck  by  lightning  on  the  North 
American  lakes ! 
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464.  Hypothe8e$. — In  order  to  investigate  the  effect  of  the  salts 
of  the  sea  upon  its  currents,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  circulation  of  its  waters  is  governed,  hypothesis,  in 
the  present  meagre  state  of  absolute  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  subject,  seems  to  be  as  necessary  to  progress  as  is  a  corner- 
stone to  a  building.  To  make  progress  with  such  investigations 
we  want  something  to  build  upon.  In  the  absence  of  facts,  we 
are  sometimes  permitted  to  suppose  them ;  only,  in  supposing 
them,  we  should  take  not  only  the  possible,  but  the  probable ; 
and  in  making  the  selection  of  the  various  hypotheses  which  are 
su^ested,  we  are  bound  to  prefer  that  one  by  which  the  greatest 
number  of  phenomena  can  be  reconciled.  When  we  have  found, 
tried,  and  offered  such  a  one,  we  are  entitled  to  claim  for  it  a 
respectfal  consideration  at  least,  until  we  discover  it  leading  us 
into  some  palpable  absurdity,  or  until  some  other  hypothesis  be 
suggested  which  will  account  equally  as  well,  but  for  a  greater 
number  of  phenomena.  Then,  as  honest  searchers  after  truth, 
we  should  be  ready  to  give  up  the  former,  adopt  the  latter,  and 
hold  it  until  some  other  better  than  either  of  the  two  be  offered. 
With  this  imderstanding,  I  venture  to  offer  an  hypothesis  with 
i9gard  to  the  agency  of  the  salts  or  solid  matter  of  the  sea  in 
imparting  dynamical  force  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
suggest  ^at  one  of  the  purposes  which,  in  the  grand  design,  it 
was  probably  intended  to  accomplish  by  having  the  sea  salt,  and 
not  fresh,  was  to  impart  to  its  waters  the  forces  and  powers 
necessary  to  make  their  circulation  complete.  In  the  first  place, 
we  rely  mainly  upon  hypothesis  or  conjecture  for  the  assertion 
that  there  is  a  set  of  currents  in  the  sea  by  which  its  waters  are 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  with  regularity,  certainty,  and 
order.  But  this  conjecture  appears  to  be  founded  on  reason,  and 
we  believe  it  to  be  true ;  for  if  we  take  a  sample  of  water  which 
shall  £ftirly  represent,  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents,  the 
average  water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  analyze  it,  and  if  we  do 
the  same  by  a  similar  sample  from  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  find  the 
analysis  of  the  one  to  resemble  that  of  the  other  as  closely  bb 
though  the  two  samples  had  been  taken  from  the  same  bottle 
after  having  been  well  shaken.  How,  then,  shall  we  account  for 
this,  unless  upon  the  supposition  that  sea  water  from  one  part  of 
the  world  is,  in  the  process  of  time,  brought  in  contact  and  mixed 
up  with  sea  water  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world  ?  Agents« 
therefore,  it  would  seem,  are  at  work,  which  shake  up  the  waters 
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of  the  sea  as  though  they  were  in  a  bottle,  and  which,  in  the 
oourse  of  time,  mingle  those  that  are  in  one  part  of  the  ocean 
with  those  that  are  in  another  as  thoroughly  and  completely  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  do  in  a  yessel  of  his  own  construction. 
This  &ct  as  to  uniformity  of  components  appears  to  call  for  the 
hypothesis  that  sea  water  which  to-day  is  in  one  part  of  the  ocean, 
vdll,  in  the  process  of  time,  be  foimd  in  another  part  the  most 
remote.  It  must,  therefore,  be  carried  about  by  currents ;  and 
as  these  currents  haye  their  o£Sces  to  perform  in  the  terrestrial 
economy,  they  probably  do  not  flow  by  chance,  but  in  obedience 
to  physical  laws ;  they  no  doubt,  therefore,  assist  to  maintain 
the  order  and  preserve  the  harmony  which  characterize  every 
department  of  God's  handy  work,  and  as  such  we  treat  them. 

465.  Argumetttt  afforded  by  corcdUnea  in  favour  of, — ^This  hypo- 
thesis  about  currents  is  based  upon  our  faith  in  the  physical 
adaptations  with,  which  the  sea  is  invested.  Take,  for  example, 
the  coral  islands,  ree&,  beds,  and  atolls  with  which  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  studded  and  garnished.  They  were  built  up  of  materials 
which  a  certain  kind  of  insect  quarried  from  the  sea  water.  The 
currents  of  the  sea  ministered  to  this  little  insect — they  were  its 
hod  carriera.  When  fresh  supplies  of  solid  matter  were  wanted 
for  the  coral  rock  upon  which  the  foundations  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands  were  laid,  these  hod-carriers  brought  them  in  unfailing 
streams  of  sea  water,  loaded  with  food  and  building  materials  for 
the  coralline.  The  obedient  currents,  therefore,  muat  thread  the 
widest  and  the  deepest  seas,  for  they  never  fail  to  come  at  the  right 
time,  nor  refuse  to  give  place  and  go  after  they  have  ministered 
to  the  himgry  creature.  Unless  the  currents  of  the  sea  were 
employed  to  carry  o£f  from  this  insect  the  waters  that  have  been 
emptied  by  it  of  their  lime,  and  to  bring  to  it  others  ohax^d 
with  more,  it  is  evident  the  little  creature  ^ould  have  perished 
for  want  of  food  long  before  its  task  was  half  completed.  But 
for  currents,  it  would  have  been  impaled  in  a  nook  of  the  vezy 
drop  of  water  in  which  it  was  brought  forth ;  for  it  would  have 
soon  secreted  the  lime  contained  in  this  drop,  and  then,  without 
the  ministering  aid  of  currents  to  bring  it  more,  it  would  have 
perished  for  the  want  of  food  for  itself  and  materials  for  its 
edifice ;  and  thus,  but  for  the  benign  cuirents  which  took  this 
exhausted  water  away,  there  we  perceive  this  emptied  drop 
would  have  remained,  not  only  as  the  grave  of  the  little  architect, 
but  as  a  monument  in  attestation  of  the  shocking  monstrosity  that 
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there  had  been  a  failure  in  the  nnblime  system  of  terresbial 
adaptations — that  the  sea  had  not  been  adapted  by  its  Creator  to 
the  well-being  of  all  its  inhabitants.  Now  we  do  know  that  its 
adaptations  are  suited  to  all  the  wants  of  every  one  of  its  inha- 
bitants— to  the  wants  of  the  ooral  insect  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  whale.  Thus  our  simple  hypothesis  acquires  the  majesty  of 
truth,  for  we  are  now  prepared  boldly  to  assert  we  know  tiiat  the 
sea  has  its  system  of  circulation,  because  it  transports  materials 
for  the  ooral  insect  and  its  rock  from  one  part  of  the  world  to 
another ;  because  its  currents  receiYe  them  from  the  rivers,  and 
hand  them  over  to  the  little  mason  for  the  structure  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  of  solid  masonry  that  man  has  ever  seen — the 
ooral  islands-  of  the  sea.  Thus,  and  moreover,  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  which  is -perfectly  philosophical,  we  are  irresistibly 
led  to  conjecture  that  there  are  regular  and  certain,  if  not 
appointed  channels  through  which  the  water  travels  from  one 
part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  and  that  those  channels  belong  to 
an  arrangement  which  may  make,  and  which,  for  ought  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  does  make  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation  as 
complete,  as  perfect,  and  as  harmonious  as  is  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere or  the  blood.  Every  drop  of  water  in  the  sea  is  as 
obedient  to  law  and  order  as  are  the  members  of  the  heavenly 
host  in  the  remotest  regions  of  space ;  for  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  in  the  almighty  anthem,  we  are  told  *^  the 
waves  also  lifted  up  their  voice  "  in  chorus ;  and  doubtless, 
therefore,  the  harmony  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  is  in  tune  with 
that  which  comes  from  the  spheres  above.  We  cannot  doubt  it ; 
for,  were  it  not  so,  were  there  no  channels  of  circulation  from 
one  ocean  to  another,  and  if,  accordingly,  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  were  confined  to  the  Atlantic,  or  if  the  waters  of  the 
arms  and  seas  of  the  Atlantic  were  confined  to  those  arms  and 
seas,  and  had  no  channels  of  circulation  by  which  they  could  pass 
out  into  the  ocean,  and  traverse  different  latitudes  and  climates 
T— if  this  were  so,  then  the  machinery  of  the  ocean  would  be  as 
incomplete  as  that  of  a  watch  without  a  balance-wheel. 

466.  DiUo  by  the  Bed  Sea. — ^For  instance,  take  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  illustration.  Upon  the  Bed  Sea 
there  is  no  precipitation ;  it  is  a  rainless  region ;  not  a  river  runs 
down  to  it,  not  a  brook  empties  into  it ;  therefore  there  is  no 
process  by  which  the  salts  and  washings  of  the  earth,  which  are 
taken  up  and  held  in  solution  by  rain  or  river  water,  can  be 
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brought  dowu  into  the  Bed  Sea.  Its  salts  come  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  air  takes  up  from  it,  in  the  process  of  evaporation,  fresh 
water,  leaving  behind,  for  the  currents  to  cany  away,  the  solid 
matter  which,  as  sea  water,  it  held  in  solution.  On  the  other 
hand,  numerous  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, some  of  which  are  filtered  through  soils  and  among 
minerals  which  yield  one  kind  of  salts  or  soluble  matter,  another 
river  runs  through  a  limestone  or  volcanic  region  of  country,  and 
brings  down  in  solution  solid  matter — it  may  be  common  salt, 
sulphate  or  carbonate  of  line,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  or  iron — 
either  or  all  may  be  in  its  waters.  Still,  the  constituents  of  sea 
water  from  the  Mediterranean  and  of  sea  water  from  the  Red  Sea 
are  quite  the  same.  But  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  have  no 
connection  with  those  of  the  ocean ;  they  are  cut  off  from  its 
channeis  of  circulation,  and  are  therefore  quite  different,  as  to 
their  components,  from  any  arm,  frith,  or  gulf  of  the  broad  ocean 
Its  inhabitants  are  also  different  from  those  of  the  high  seas. 
^*  The  water  which  evaporates  from  the  sea  is  nearly  pure, 
containing  but  very  minute  ti'aces  of  salts.  Falling  as  rain  upon 
the  land,  it  washes  the  soil,  percolates  through  the  rocky  layerS; 
and  becomes  charged  with  saline  substances,  which  are  borne 
seaward  by  the  returning  currents.  The  ocean,  therefore,  L?  the 
great  depository  of  everything  that  water  can  dissolve  and  carry 
down  from  the  surface  of  the  continents ;  and,  as  there  is  no 
channel  for  their  escape,  they  of  course  consequently  accumu- 
late."* They  would  constantly  accumulate,  as  this  very  shrewd 
author  remarks,  were  it  not  for  the  shells  and  insects  of  the  sea 
and  other  agents  mentioned. 

467.  A  general  eystem  o/ciradcUion  required  for  the  ocean. — How, 
therefore,  shall  we  account  for  tliis  sameness  of  compound,  this 
structure  of  coral  (§  465),  this  stability  as  to  animal  life  in  the  sea, 
but  upon  the  supposition  of  a  general  system  of  circulation  in  the 
ocean,  by  which,  in  process  of  time,  water  from  one  part  is 
conveyed  to  another  part  the  most  remote,  and  by  which  a 
general  interchange  and  commingling  of  the  waters  take  place  ? 
In  like  manner,  the  constituents  of  the  atmospliere,  whether  it 
be  analyzed  at  the  equator  or  the  poles,  are  the  same.  By  cutting 
off  and  shutting  up  from  the  general  channels  of  circulation  any 
portion  of  sea  water,  as  in  the  Dead  Sea,  or  of  atmospheric  air,  as 
in  mines  or  wells,  we  can  easily  charge  either  with  gases  or 
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other  matter  that  shall  very  much  affect  its  character,  or  alter 
the  proportion  of  its  ingredients,  and  affect  the  health  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  but  in  the  upen  sea  or  open  air  we  can  do  no  such 
thing. 

468.  Dynamical  agenU, — The  principal  agents  that  are  supposed 
to  be  concerned  in  giving  circulation  to  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
preserving  the  ratio  among  its  components,  are  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity,  and  perhaps  magnetism.  But  with  regard  to  the  sea,  it 
is  not  known  what  office,  if  any,  is  performed  by  electricity,  in 
giving  dynamical  force  to  its  system  of  circulation.  The  chief 
motive  power  from  which  marine  currents  derive  their  velocity 
has  been  ascribed  to  heat ;  but  a  close  study  of  the  agents 
conoemed  has  suggested  that  an  important — nay,  a  powerful  and 
active  agency  in  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation  is  derived  from 
the  salts  of  the  sea  water,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
winds,  of  marine  plants,  and  animals.  These  give  the  ocean 
great  dynamical  force.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  and 
f^'xplaining  the  nature  of  tbis  force,  suppose  the  sea  in  all  its 
parts — in  its  depths  and  at  the  surface,  at  the  equator  and  about 
the  poles — ^to  be  of  one  uniform  tempeiuture,  and  to  be  all  of 
fresh  water ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  be  neither  wind  to  disturb 
its  surface,  nor  tides  nor  rains  to  raise  the  level  in  this  part,  or  to 
depress  it  in  that.  In  this  case  there  would  be  nothing  of  heat  to 
disturb  its  equilibrium,  and  there  would  be  no  motive  power 
(§  461)  to  beget  currents,  or  to  set  the  water  in  motion  by  reason 
of  tho  difference  of  level  or  of  specific  gravity  due  to  water  at 
different  densities  and  temperatures.  Now  let  us  suppose  the 
winds,  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation,  to  commence  to  blow 
upon  this  quiescent  sea,  and  to  ruffle  its  surface  ;  they,  by  their 
force,  would  create  partial  surface  currents,  and  thus  agitating  the 
waters,  as  they  do,  but  only  for  a  little  way  below  the  suiface,  would 
give  rise  to  a  feeble  circulation  in  the  supposed  sea  of  fresh 
water.  The  surface  drift  thus  created — cuiTents  they  would  hardly 
be, — would  set  with  the  wind,  giving  rise  to  counter  movements 
in  the  shape  of  under<tows  and  eddies.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
sources  whence  power  is  given  to  the  system  of  oceanic  circula- 
tion ;  but,  though  a  feeble  one,  it  is  one  which  exists  in  reality, 
and,  therefore,  need  not  be  regarded  as  hypothetical.  Some  (§79) 
think  it  the  ''  sole  cause  r  Let  us  next  call  in  evaporation  and 
precipitation,  with  heat  and  cold — ^more  powerful  agents  still. 
Suppose  the  evaporation  to  commence  from  this  imaginary  fresb 
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water  ocean,  and  to  go  on  as  it  does  from  the  seas  as  they  are. 
In  those  regions,  as  in  the  trade- wind  regions,  where  evaporation 
is  in  excess  of  precipitation  (§  545),  the  general  level  of  this 
supposed  sea  would  be  altered,  and  immediately  as  much  water 
as  is  carried  oflf  by  evaporation  would  commence  to  flow  in  from 
north  and  south  towards  the  trade-wind  or  evaporating  region  to 
restore  the  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wihds  would  have 
taken  this  vapour,  borne  it  off  to  the  extra-tropical  regions,  and 
precipitated  it,  we  will  suppose,  where  precipitation  is  in  excess 
of  evaporation.  Here  is  another  alteration  of  sea  level  by 
elevation  instead  of  by  depression  ;  and  hence  we  have  the  motive 
power  for  a  surface  current  from  each  pole  towards  the  equator, 
the  object  of  which  is  only  to  supply  the  demand  for  evaporation 
in  the  trade-wind  regions — demand  fur  evaporation  being  taken 
here  to  mean  the  difference  between  evaporation  and  precipitation 
for  any  part  of  the  sea.  Kow  imagine  this  sea  of  uniform  tem- 
perature to  be  suddenly  stricken  with  the  invisible  wand  of  heat 
and  cold,  bringing  its  waters  to  the  various  temperatures  at  which 
they  at  this  instant  are  standing.  This  change  of  temperature 
would  make  a  change  of  specific  gravity  in  the  waters,  which 
would  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  ocean  ;  upon  this  a 
set  of  currents  would  immediately  commence  to  flow,  namely,  a 
current  of  cold  and  heavy  water  to  the  place  of  the  warm,  and  a 
current  of  w^arm  and  lighter  to  the  place  of  the  cold.  The  motive 
power  of  the  currents  thus  created  would  be  difference  of  specific 
gravity  arising  from  difference  of  temperature  in  fresh  water. 
We  have  now  traced  the  effect  of  two  agents,  which,  in  a  sea  of 
fresh  water,  would  tend  to  create  currents,  and  to  beget  a  system 
of  aqueous  circulation ;  but  a  set  of  currents,  and  a  system  of 
circulation  which,  it  is  readily  perceived,  would  be  quite  feeble 
in  comparison  with  those  which  we  find  in  the  salt  ^ea.  One  of 
these  agents  would  be  employed  in  restoring,  by  means  of  one  or 
more  polar  currents,  the  water  that  is  taken  from  one  part  of  the 
ocean  by  evaporation,  and  depo«»ited  in  another  by  precipitation. 
The  other  agent  would  be  employed  in  restoring,  by  the  forces 
due  to  difference  of  specific  gravity,  the  equilibrium,  which  has 
been  disturbed  by  heating,  and  of  counie  expanding,  the  waters 
of  the  torrid  zone  on  one  hand,  and  by  cooling,  and  consequently 
contracting,  those  of  the  frigid  zone  on  the  other.  This  agency, 
would,  if  it  were  not  modified  by  others,  find  expression  in  a 
system  of  currents  and  counter  currents,  or  rather  in  a  set  of 
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surface  currents  of  warm  and  lighter  water,  from  the  equatoi 
towards  the  poles,  and  in  another  set  of  under  currents  of  cooler, 
dense,  and  heavy  water  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator. 

469.  CurrenU  teithout  wind, —  Such,  keeping  out  of  view  the 
influence  of  the  winds,  which  we  may  suppose  would  he  the 
same  whether  the  sea  weie  salt  or  fresh,  would  he  the  system  of 
oceanic  circulation  were  the  sea'  all  of  fresh  water.  But  fresh 
water,  in  cooling,  hegins  to  expand  near  the  temperature  of  40°,* 
and  expands  more  and  more  till  it  reaches  the  freezing-point,  and 
ceases  to  be  fluid.  This  law  of  expansion  by  cooling  would  im- 
part a  peculiar  feature  to  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation  were 
the  waters  all  fresh,  which  is  not  necessary  here  to  notice  farther 
than  to  say  it  cannot  exist  in  seas  of  salt  water,  for  salt  water 
(§  405)  contracts  as  its  temperature  is  lowered,  and  until  it  passes 
its  freezing-point  Hence,  in  consequence  of  its  salts,  changes  of 
tempei-ature  derive  increased  power  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
the  ocean.  If  this  train  of  reasoning  be  good,  we  may  infer  that, 
in  a  system  of  oceanic  circulation,  the  dynamical  force  to  be  derived 
from  difference  of  temperature,  where  the  waters  are  all  fresh, 
would  be  quite  feeble ;  and  that  were  the  sea  not  salt,  we  should 
(§  462)  probably  have  no  such  current  in  it  as  the  Gulf  Stream. 
So  far  we  have  been  reasoning  hypothetically,  to  show  what  would 
be  the  chief  agents,  exclusive  of  the  winds,  in  disturbing  the  equi- 
librium of  the  ocean  were  its  waters  fresh  and  not  salt.  And 
whatever  disturbs  equilibrium  there  may  be  regarded  as  the 
primum  mobile  in  any  system  of  marine  currents. 

470.  Influence  of  mUb  and  evaporaUon. — Let  us  now  proceed 
another  step  in  the  process  of  explaining  and  illustrating  the 
effect  of  the  salts  of  the  sea  in  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation. 
To  this  end,  let  us  suppose  the  imaginary  ocean  ^of  fresh  water 
suddenly  to  become  that  which  we  have,  namely,  an  ocean  of  salt 
water  which  contracts  as  its  temperature  is  lowered  (§  441)  till  it 
reaches  2 5°. 6.  Let  evaporation  now  commence  in  the  trade- wind 
region,  as  it  was  supposed  to  do  (§  468)  in  the  case  of  the  fresh- 
water seas,  and  as  it  actually  goes  on  in  nature — and  what 
ukes  place  ?  Why,  a  lowering  of  the  sea  level,  as  before.  But  as 
the  vapour  of  salt  water  is  fresh,  or  nearly  so,  fresh  water  only  is 
taken  up  from  the  ocean ;  that  which  remains  behind  is  therefore 
more  salt,  llius,  while  the  level  is  lowered  in  the  salt  sea,  the 
equilibrium  is  destrojed  because  of  the  saltness  of  the  water ;  for 
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the  water  Uiat  remains  after  the  evaporation  takes  place  is,  on 
account  of  the  solid  matter  held  in  solution,  specifically  heavier 
than  it  was  before  any  portion  of  it  was  converted  into  vapour. 
The  vapour  is  taken  from  the  surfia.ce  water ;  the  surface  water 
thereby  becomes  more  salt  (§  463),  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
heavier ;  when  it  becomes  heavier,  it  sinks ;  and  hence  we  have, 
due  to  the  salts  of  the  sea,  a  vertical  circulation,  namely,  a  descent 
of  heavier— because  Salter  and  cooler — water  from  the  surface, 
and  an  ascent  of  water  that  is  lighter — ^because  it  is  not  so  salt, 
or,  being  as  salt,  is  not  so  cool  (§  404)— from  the  depths  below. 
This  vapour,  then,  which  is  taken  up  from  the  evaporating  regions 
(§  293),  is  carried  by  the  winds  through  their  channels  of  circula* 
tion,  and  poured  back  into  the  ocean  where  the  regions  of  pre- 
cipitation are ;  and  by  the  regions  of  precipitation  I  mean  those 
parts  of  the  ocean,  as  in  the  polar  basins,  where  the  ocean  receives 
more  fresh  water  in  the  shape  of  rain,  snow,  etc.,  than  it  returns 
to  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  vapour.  In  the  precipitating 
regions,  therefore,  the  level  is  destroyed,  as  before  explained,  by 
elevation ;  and  in  the  evaporating  regions,  by  depression ;  which, 
ais  already  stated  (§  468),  gives  rise  to  a  system  of  surface  currents, 
moving  on  an  inclined  plane,  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator. 
But  we  are  now  considering  the  effects  of  evaporation  and  pre- 
cipitation in  giving  impulse  to  the  circulation  of  the  ocean  where 
its  waters  are  talt.  The  fresh  water  that  has  been  taken  from  the 
evaporating  regions  is  deposited  upon  those  of  precipitation, 
which,  for  illustration  merely,  we  will  locate  in  the  north  polar 
basin.  Among  the  sources  of  supply  of  fresh  water  for  this 
basin,  we  must  include  not  only  the  precipitation  which  takes 
place  over  the  basin  itself,  but  also  the  amount  of  fresh  water 
discharged  into  it  by  the  rivers  of  the  great  hydrographical 
basins  of  Arctic  Eurox>e,  Asia,  and  America.  This  fresh  water, 
being  emptied  into  the  Polar  Sea  and  agitated  by  the  winds, 
becomes  mixed  with  the  salt ;  but  as  the  agitation  of  the  sea  by 
the  winds  is  supposed  to  ei^nd  to  no  great  depth  ($  468),  it  is 
only  the  upper  layer  of  salt  water,  and  that  to  a  moderate  depth, 
which  becomes  mixed  with  the  fresh.  The  specific  gravity  of 
this  upper  layer,  therefore,  is  diminished  just  as  much  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea  water  in  the  evaporating  regions  was 
increased.  And  thus  we  have  a  surfiace  current  of  saltish  water 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and  an  under  current  of  water 
Salter  and  heavier  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.    This  tmder 
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current  of  brine  supplies,  in  a  great  measure,  the  salt  which  the 
upper  current,  freighted  with  fresh  water  from  the  clouds  and 
rivers,  carries  back. 

471.  The  under  currents  owing  entirely  to  the  scdta  o/aea  wUer. — 
Thus  it  is  to  the  salts  of  the  sea  that  we  owe  that  feature  in  the 
system  of  oceanic  circulation  which  causes  an  under  current  to 
flow  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Atlantic  (§  385),  and 
another  (§  377)  from  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  And 
it  is  evident,  since  neither  of  these  seas  is  salting  up,  that  just  as 
much,  or  nearly  just  as  much  salt  as  the  under  current  brings  out, 
just  so  much  the  upper  currents  carry  in.  We  now  begin  to  per- 
ceive what  a  powerful  impulse  is  derived  from  the  salts  of  the 
sea  in  giving  effective  and  active  circulation  to  its  waters. 
Hence  we  infer  (§  461)  that  the  currents  of  the  sea,  by  reason 
of  its  saltuess,  attain  their  maxim  of  volume  and  velocity. 
Hence,  too,  we  infer  that  the  transportation  of  warm  water  from 
the  equator  towards  the  frozen  regions  of  the  poles,  and  of  cold 
water  from  the  frigid  towards  the  torrid  zone,  is  facilitated ;  and 
consequently  here,  in  the  dynamical  power  which  the  sea  derives 
from  its  salts,  have  we  not  an  agent  by  which  climates  are 
mitigated — by  which  they  are  softened  and  rendered  much 
more  salubrious  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  be  were 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  deprived  of  their  property  of  saltness? 

472.  A  property  peculiar  to  seas  of  salt  water, — This  property  of 
saltness  imparts  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean  another  peculiarity, 
by  which  the  sea  is  still  better  adapted  for  the  regulation  of 
climates,  and  it  is  this  :  by  evaporating  fresh  water  from  the  salt 
in  the  tropics,  the  surface  water  becomes  heavier  than  the  average 
of  sea  water  (§  427).  This  heavy  water  is  also  warm  water ;  it 
sinks,  and  being  a  good  retainer,  but  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
this  warm  water  is  employed  in  transporting  through  under 
currents,  heat  for  the  mitigation  of  climates  in  far-distant  regions. 
Now  this  also  is  a  property  which  a  sea  of  fresh  water  could  not 
have  (§  430).  Let  the  winds  take  up  their  vapour  from  a  sheet 
c<f  fresh  water,  and  that  at  the  bottom  if  not  disturbed,  for  there 
is  no  change  in  the  £;pecific  gravity  of  that  at  the  surface  by 
which  that  at  the  bottom  may  be  brought  to  the  top;  but  let 
evaporation  go  on,  though  never  so  gently,  from  salt  water,  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  that  at  the  top  will  soon  be  so  changed  aa 
(§  404)  to  bring  that  from  the  "v-ery  lowest  depths  of  the  soa  to 
the  top. 
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473.  QucaUiif  of  salt  in  the  sea. — If  all  the  salts  of  the  sea  were 
precipitated  and  spread  out  equally  over  the  northern  half  of 
this  continent,  it  would,  it  has  been  computed,  cover  the  ground 
one  mile  deep.  What  force  could  move  such  a  mass  of  matter  on 
the  dry  land  ?  Yet  the  machineiy  of  the  ocean,  of  which  it  forms 
a  pai-t,  is  so  wisely,  marvellously,  and  wonderfully  compensated, 
that  the  most  gentle  breeze  that  plays  on  its  bosom,  the  tiniest  in- 
sect that  secretes  solid  matter  for  its  sea-shell,  is  capable  of  put- 
ting it  instantly  in  motion.  Still,  when  solidified  and  placed  in  a 
heap,  all  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  man,  aided  by  the  tre- 
mendous forces  of  all  the  steam  and  water  power  of  the  world, 
could  not,  in  centuries  of  time,  move  even  so  much  as  an  inch 
this  matter  which  the  sunbeam,  the  zeph^T,  and  the  infusorial 
insect  keep  in  perpetual  motion  and  activity. 

474.  Deductions. — If  these  inferences  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
salts  upon  the  currents  of  the  sea  be  correct,  the  same  cause 
which  produces  an  under  current  from  the  Mediterranean  (§471), 
and  an  under  current  from  the  Bed  Sea  into  the  ocean,  should 
produce  an  under  current  from  the  ocean  into  the  north  polar  ba- 
sin ;  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  law,  that  whenever  two  oceans, 
or  two  arms  of  the  sea,  or  two  sheets  of  water,  differing  as  to  saltr 
ness,  are  connected  with  each  other,  there  are  currents  between 
them,  viz.,  a  surface  current  from,  and  an  under  current  into  the 
sea  of  lightest  water.  In  every  case,  the  hypothesis  with  regard 
to  the  part  performed  by  the  salt,  in  giving  vigour  to  the  system 
of  oceanic  circulation,  requires  that,  counter  to  the  surface  current 
of  water  with  less  salt,  there  should  be  an  under  current  of  water 
with  more  salt  in  it.  That  such  is  the  case  with  regard  both  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  has  been  amply  shown  in 
other  parts  of  this  work  (§  471),  and  abundantly  proved  by  other 
observers.  That,  in  obedience  to  this  law,  there  is  a  constant 
current  setting  out  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  Davis'  and  other 
straits  thereabout,  which  connect  it  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is 
generally  admitted.  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  United  States  Nav^', 
when  in  command  of  the  American  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  was  frozen  up  with  his  vessels— the  Advance  and 
the  Kescue — in  mid-channel  near  Wellington  Straits ;  and  during 
the  nine  months  that  he  was  so  frozen,  his  vessels,  like  H.B.M. 
ship  Resolute  and  the  Fox  (§  431),  each  holding  its  place  in  the 
ice,  were  drifted  with  it  bodily  for  more  than  a  thousand  milca 
towards  the  south. 
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475.  Drift  of  (he  BesoliOe. — The  drift  of  these  vessels  is  snf* 
ficient,  were  there  no  other  evidence,  to  establish  the  existenoe 
of  an  open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  for  this  drift  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  npon  any  other  hypothesis,  as  a  slight  examination 
of  the  arctic  regions  on  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  facts  (§  459),  and  other  phenomena  will  show. 

476.  De  Haven* 9  drift — About  the  middle  of  September,  1850, 
being  in  latitude  74°  40',  and  in  the  fair  way  of  Wellington 
Channel,  De  Haven  found  himself,  with  the  Advance,  frozen  in 
her  tracks,  as  M'Clintock  did  the  Fox,*  in  August,  1857,  who 
tried  to  reach  the  shore,  but  he  was  f&st  bound,  and  drifting  to 
the  west.  De  Haven,  after  having  been  carried  as  far  as  75°  25', 
and  M'Clintock  as  far  as  75°  30',  say  within  nine  hundred  miles 
of  the  pole,  found  their  northerly  course  was  arrested ;  then  com- 
menced with  each  that  celebrated  drift  of  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  south,  and  which  from  December  lasted,  the  one  till  June, 
the  other  till  April  25th.  These  vessels  were  not  drifted  through 
the  ice,  but  wUh  the  ice ;  for  in  lat.  65°  30',  when  De  Haven  was 
liberated  on  the  9th  of  June,  he  had  the  same  **  hummocks/*  the 
same  snowdrifts,  and  the  same  icy  landscape  which  set  out  with 
him  on  December  2nd,  when  he  commenced  his  drift  from  the 
parallel  of  75°  25'.t 

477.  An  anti-pdynian  view, — Now,  upon  the  theory  of  no  open 
waif  r,  and  upon  the  supposition  of  an  ice-covered  sea  that  seals 
up  in  winter  all  the  unexplored  reg;ions  of  the  north,  let  us,  in 
imagination,  take  a  survey  of  that  sea  just  as  the  anti-polynians, 
according  to  their  theory,  would  have  it.  Let  the  time  of  the 
survey  be  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  De  Haven  commenced 
his  southwardly  drift  From  the  Advance  to  the  pole — ^a  dis- 
tance of  900  miles — no  water  is  to  be  seen :  the  frost  has  bridged 
it  all  over.  From  the  pole  to  the  distance  of  900  miles  beyond, 
and  all  around,  it  is  one  field  of  thick^ribbed  ice.  The  fiat,  and 
tame,  and  dreary  landscape  may  be  relieved  here  and  there, 
perhaps,  by  islands,  capes,  and  promontories  dotting  the  surface, 
but  neverUieless  it  is  now  at  least  as  cold — being  winter — from 

•  A  screw  yacht  of  177  tons. 

t  De  Haven  was  frozen  in  lai  74^  40',  long.  92^  55';  was  earned  up  la 
75^  25'  N.,  and  thence  down  to  66°  15'  N.,  58°  35'  W.,  when  he  was  liberated. 
•  Til*}  Fox  was  frozen  in  75°  SO'  N.,  64^  W. ;  was  carried  west  to  69=^  in  tiie  same 
latitude,  and  tbenoe  down  to  63^  50'  N.,  and  57^  W.,  when  she  was  liberated. 
The  Resolute  was  abandoned  in  lat  74^  40',  long.  101<^  20',  and  was  picked  up 
afloat  off  Cape  Mercy  in  65^  N. 
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the  pole  all  around  to  the  parallel  of  75%  as  it  was  in  early  fall 
when  De  Haven  being  near  that  parallel  in  Wellington  Channel, 
found  his  vessel  fast  bound  with  the  fetters  of  the  frost>king. 
Wherefore  we  may  suppose  that  these  theorists  would  admit  the 
whole  to  be  frozen  by  December.  So  that,  acoording  to  the 
anti-polynian  view,  we  have,  measuring  from  the.pole  as  a  centre, 
a  disc  of  ice  more  than  five  thousand  miles  in  circumference,  and 
extending  quite  down  to  the  shores  of  arctic  America  and  Asia. 
Such  is  the  aspect  presented  by  the  polar  sea  without  an  open 
water  in  winter;  now,  on  the  2Dd  of  December — ^the  moment 
before  this  remarkable  drift  commenced — was  the  entire  sheet  of 
ice  with  which  we  have  supposed  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  be  covered, 
put  in  motion,  or  was  that  only  put  in  motion  which  drifted  out  ? 
By  the  hypothesis  there  is  no  open  water  in  all  the  circumference 
of  this  sea  into  which  the  ice  might  diift.  We  therefore  may 
well  ask  the  anti-polynians  again.  How  did  this  drift  commence  P 
for  commence  it  did  ;  its  movement  was  out  of  that  sea,  and  from 
the  pole  towards  the  equator,  ahd  so  it  continued  to  move  for  six 
months  at  the  average  rate  of  5^^  miles  a  day.  But  whence — on 
what  parallel — did  it  commence  ?  Was  the  whole  disc  in  motion 
from  the  shores  of  Siberia  over  across  by  way  of  the  north  pole 
towards  Wellington  Channel  ?  If  one  part  of  this  disc  be  put  in 
motion,  either  the  whole  must  be,  or  there  must  be  somewhere, 
a  split  or  a  rent  in  it,  with  open  water  between.  If,  during  the 
winter  and  spring — ^the  coldest  period — the  edge  of  this  ice-disc 
nearest  Wellington  Channel  be  carried  by  the  currents  a  thousand 
miles  towards  the  south,  the  edge  along  the  Russian,  shores  on 
the  opposite  side  must  have  been  drifted  towards  the  north  a 
thousand  miles  also,  and  so  leave  an  open  water  behind.  Now 
we  simply  know  there  was  no  such  drifting  up  from  the  Siberian 
shores,  and  the  case  is  put  simply  to  show  that  in  any  case  the 
northerly  edge  of  the  drifting  ioe  mtul  have  came  from  open  water ; 
for  if  we  deny  the  existence  of  an  open  water  in  that  dii'ection, 
then  we  must  go  back  and  admit  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
drift  there  was  ioe  all  the  way  from  Wellington  Channel  to  the 
North  Pole,  and  thence  all  the  way  from  the  North  Pole  to  the 
nearest  land  beyond,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Siberian  shores 
of  the  Old  World.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  also  admit 
the  fact — ^for  the  Advance,  the  Rescue,  the  Fox,  and  the  Resolute 
are  witnesses  of  it— that  a  tongue  of  this  ice  1000  miles  long  was 
in  each  of  these  winters  thrust  out  of  the  polar  basin  down 
through  Baffin's  Bay  into  Davis'  Straits,     These  ships  came 
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down  Tipon  it.  It  would  be  difficult  for  those  who  oppose  the 
existence  of  an  open  water  here  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  discover 
a  force  there  which,  during  the  extreme  cold^  months  of  the 
northern  night,  when  the  ice  is  making  all  the  time,  could  tear 
from  its  fastenings  and  move  5^  miles  a  day  all  through  the 
winter  and  spring  a  disc  of  ice  seven  feet  thick*  and  1800  geo- 
graphical miles  in  diameter.  Yet  such  seem  to  be  the  conditions 
which  the  absence  of  open  water  would  require ;  for,  when  the 
Advance  was  thawed  out,  there  was  a  thousand  miles  of  ice  to 
the  northward  of  her,  and  between  her  and  Wellington  Channel. 
This  1000  miles  of  ice  had  drifted  out  of  the  polar  basin  during 
her  journey  to  the  south  ;  for  when  she  was  liberated  there  was 
doubtless  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice  between  her  in  lat.  65^,  and 
Wellington  Channel  in  lat.  76°.  This  tongue  of  ice  is  what  the 
whalemen  call  the  '*  middle  ice  '*  of  Baffin's  Bay.  When  the 
Advance  was  at  Wellington  Channel,  this  thousand  miles  of  ice 
must,  according  to  the  anti-poly nians,  have  been  to  the  north  of 
her ;  or,  according  to  the  other,  school,  it  must,  as  it  drifted 
towards  the  south,  have  been  forming  towards  the  north  at  the 
edge  of  an  open  sea  (§  459).  And  towards  the  north  De  Haven 
saw  a  water-sky,  and  towards  the  north  Penny  afterwards  foimd 
an  open  sea  and  sailed  upon  it. 

478.  The  drift  escplained. — ^Upon  the  supposition  that  the  ice 
which  drifts  out  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  dead  of  winter  is 
foi-med  on  the  edge  of  on  open  water  not  far  from  the  channel 
through  wliich  it  drifts,  we  can  account  for  all  the  known  facts 
which  attended  the  celebrated  diifts  of  De  Haven  M^Clintock,! 
and  the  Resolute.  Upon  no  other  theory  can  these  well-known 
and  well-authenticated  facts  be  reconciled.  If  there  be  no  open 
water  during  this  winter  drift,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
takes  place  annually,  both  the  Advance,  Fox,  and  the  Eesolute 
indicate  that  the  whole  icy  covering— the  frost-shell  of  the  polar 
sea  in  winter — must  have  drifted  bodily  far  enough,  on  these 
Ihree  several  occasions  at  least,  to  set  each  vessel  a  thousand 
miles  on  her  way  towards  the  south.  And  thus,  without  bringing 
in  again  the  long  chain  of  evidence  from  Chapter  IX.,  the  physical 
necessity  of  an  open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  proved.  J 

*  Dc  Haven  fuund  tlie  ice  upon  which  hia  vessel  was  brought  out  7  feet 
2  inches  thick. 

t  In  the  Fox.  1857-1858. 

X  **  The  Fox  accompliBhed  another  of  those  remarkable  drilts  which  can  be 
explained  npon  no  other  hypotheaifl  but  that  of  an  open  water  in  the  Arotio 
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479.  Thicknen  of  a  mnier'a  ice, — On  the  first  of  April  De 
Haven  measured  the  ice,  and  foilnd  it  seven  feet  two  inches 
thick.  It  was  formed  probably  mostly  of  rain  and  river  water, 
which,  like  our  own  littoral  waters  (§  426),  protect  the  Salter  and 


Ocean,  and  that,  too,  not  far  from  the  entrance  into  it  of  some  of  the  channels 
which  connect  it  with  Baffin's  Bay  on  tlie  polar  side  of  75^.  The  Fox  was 
attempting  to  pass  from  Melville  Bay  over  to  Lancaster  Sound,  in  August,  1857, 
when,  on  the  18th  day  of  that  month  she  fell  in  with  ice,  in  which  she  waa 
finally  frozen  up,  and  remained  so  for  242  days,  daring  which  time  she  was 
drifted  to  the  southward  llO'l  miles,  which  gives  an  average  mte  of  five  miles  a 
day. 

**  This  drift,  the  drift  of  the  Besolnte,  of  the  Advance,  and  Rescue,  each  up- 
wards of  a  tliousand  miles — appears  to  indicate  that  a  similar  drift  takes  place 
Qvery  year.  They  show  the  existence  of  a  polynia,  and  indicate  that  the  open 
sea  is  to  be  sought  for  at  no  greater  distance  from  Kennedy's  Channel  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Maury^s  on  the  other.  This  conclusion  is  reached  by  a  process 
of  reasoning  of  this  sort : 

**  When  each  one  of  these  vessels  was  released  from  her  cold  fetters,  there  was 
donbtlesB  behind  her,  and  between  her  place  of  release  and  her  place  of  original 
imprisonment,  an  uninterrupted  reach  of  a  thousand  miles  covered  with  ice ; 
which  ice,  during  the  fall,  the  winter,  and  early  spring,  drifted  out  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Now  we  have  the  choice  of  two  suppositions,  and  of  only  two,  in  expla- 
nation of  this  phenomenon,  and  they  are :  Either  that  the  great  body  of  all 
the  winter-formed  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  must  have  drifted  in  an  unbroken 
mass  over  towards  Baffin's  Bay ;  for  these  vessels  were  brought  out  upon  a 
tongue  of  ice  thrust  through  tlmt  bay  down  into  Davis'  Straits ;  or  that  this 
tongue  must  have  been  separated  from  the  main  mass,  leaving  behind  that  from 
which  it  had  been  severed. 

"  By  tlie  latter  supposition  all  the  known  &ct8  of  the  oase  may  be  reconciled  ; 
by  the  former  not  one. 

"  If  we  suppose  this  drifting  field  of  ice  to  be  formed  upon  the  very  verge  of 
an  open  sea,  and  to  drift  to  the  south  as  &st  as  it  is  formed,  then  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon becomes  one  of  easy  solution.  At  any  rate,  we  are  now  possessed  of  a 
physical  fact  which  probably  would  have  returned  Captain  Crozier  and  his 
companions  to  us  all  safe  and  sound  had  they  been  aware  of  its  existence ;  and 
that  fact  is  in  this  oft-occurring,  if  not  regular  and  annual,  southward  drift  of  ice 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  down  ttirough  Baffin's  Bay  into  Davis'  Strait  Captain 
Franklin,  being  ignorant  uf  it,  placed  his  vessels  out  of  its  reach  on  the  south, 
where  he  was  frozen  in  and  died,  and  where  Captain  Crozier,  his  successor, 
remained  imprisoned  for  eighteen  months  and  then  abandoned  his  ships  :  their 
drift  in  the  mean  time,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  being  almost,  if  not  quite  in* 
sensible,  except  as  influenced  by  the  summer  thaw  and  *  winter  wedgings.' 
Kow  if  those  vessels,  with  their  scurvy-riddled,  frost-worn  and  disabled  crews, 
could  have  been  placed  farther  to  the  north,  as  in  Barrow's  Strait,  or  in  the  fair 
way  of  any  of  those  channels  connecting  with  it  from  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, or  with  Baffin's  Riy,  the  probabilities  are  that  this  regularly  occurring 
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boaiier  waters  below  from  the  cold,  for  De  Haven  invariably 
foand  the  temperature  of  the  water  under  the  ice  28^,  which  is 
the  temperature  that  average  sea  water  invariably  assumes 
during  the  process  of  congelation  (§  442).  Moreover,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sui-face  water  which  Bodgers  measured  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  was  (§  427)  less  than  that  of  average  sea  water — a 
fact  in  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  as  to  the  office  of  rain  and 
river  water  in  the  polar  seas.  The  free2dng-point  of  strong  brine 
is  49 ;  consequently  the  freezing-point  of  water  in  the  sea  may 
vai-y  according  to  the  proportion  of  salts  in  it,  from  4°  all  the 
way  up  to  just  below  32°.  Thus  the  salts  of  the  sea  impart  to  its 
waters  an  elasticity,  as  it  were,  giving  a  law, — a  sort  of  sliding- 
scale — both  for  the  thermal  dilatation  and  of  congelation,  which 
varies  between  that  of  fresh  water  and  the  saltest  sea  water 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  saltness. 

480.  Layers  of  footer  of  different  tempenxture  in  the  Aretie  Ocean. — 
Hodgers  tried  with  his  hydrometer  and  thermometer  the  waters 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  the  surface,  below,  and  at  the  bottom,  and 
as  often  as  he  tried  he  found  this  arrangement :  warm  and  light 
water  on  the  top,  cool  in  the  middle,  ^'  hot  and  heavy  '*  at  the 
bottom.  His  experiments  were  made  near  Behring*s  Straits  in 
August,  1855,  between  the  parallels  of  71^-2°,  and  are  as  per 
example  following : 


Date. 


Aug.  18 

n 

Ai  g.  15 


•« 


Depth. 


Burfieuie 
20  fath. 
40  fath.> 
surface 
12  fath. 
25fiEith.i 


Temp. 


43.8 
83.5 
40.5 
42.5 
89.8 
40.2 


Sp.Gni'v. 


.0264 
.0266 
.0266 
.0258 
.0264 
.0264 


Place. 


Lat72°2'    Long.  174°  37' W. 

H  fi  n  n 

M  •»  n  t» 

n    71=21'      „      175°  22' 


H 


1  Near  bottom. 


Assuming  the  surface  water  which  Bodgers  useJ  for  these  experi- 
ments to  be  a  fair  average  of  arctic  surface  waters  generally,  this 


winter  drift  would  have  brought  them  down  safely  into  milder  climates,  and 
into  the  glad  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  it  did  those  four  other  Tosaels. 

"The  frequent,  if  not  the  regular  annual  occurrence  of  this  drift  down 
through  Baffin's  Bay  is  a  fact  which  will  be  considered  by  all  future  arctio 
explorers  as  one  of  great  importance,  for  it  affords  the  means  of  escapiAg  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  severest  winter." — Tratuadiont  of  ths  American  Geo, 
SocUiy,  1860. 
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table  affords  data  that  show  the  proportion  of  rain  and  river 
water  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  receives  annually.  The  quantity 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  average  sea  water  has  ten  per 
cent,  more  salt  than  attained  by  Bodgers  in  the  Arctic. 

481 .  T7ie  iee^bearing  drift  fiom  the  Arctic  like  the  ordinary  drift 
from  the  BdUic, — Eeturning  now  to  the  drift  of  the  ice,  and  the 
drift  of  the  Advance  and  her  followers,  we  see  that,  so  far  as 
currents  are  concerned,  we  have  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  a  repetition 
merely  of  the  more  familiar  phenomenon  that  is  seen  in  the 
Baltic,  where  (§  383,  note)  an  under  current  of  salt  water  runs  in, 
and  an  upper  current  of  brackish  water  runs  out.  Then,  since 
there  is  salt  always  flowing  out  of  the  north  polar  basin,  we 
infer  that  Ihere  must  be  salt  always  flowing  into  it,  else  it  would 
either  become  fresh,  or  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean  would  become 
more  and  more  briny,  and  be  Anally  silted  up  with  salt.  It 
might  be  supposed,  were  there  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  salt  was  supplied  to  the  polar  seas  from  the  Atlantic  around 
North  Cape,  and  from  the  Pacific  through  Behring's  Straits,  and 
through  no  other  Channels.  But,  fortunately,  arctic  voyagers 
who  have  cruised  in  the  direction  of  Davis'  Straits,  have  con- 
firmed by  their  observations  a  law  of  nature  (§  474),  and  afforded 

'  us  proof  positive  as  to  the  fact  of  this,  other  source  for  supplying 
the  polar  seas  with  salt.  They  tell  us  of  an  under  current  setting 
from  the  Atlantic  towards  the  polar  basin.  They  describe  huge 
icebergs,  with  tops  high  up  in  the  air,  and  of  course  the  bases  of 
which  extend  far  down  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  ripping  and 
tearing  their  way  with  terrific  force  and  awful  violence  through 
the  surface  ice  or  against  a  suriace  current,  on  their  way  into  th«3 
polar  basin. 

482.  Icebergs  drifting  north. — Passed  Midshipman  S.  P.  GriflBn, 
who  commanded  the  brig  Bescue  in  the  American  searching  ex- 
pedition after  Sir  John  Franklin,  informs  me  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  two  vessels  were  endeavouring,  when  in  BafSn*s  Bay,  to 
warp  up  to  the  northward  against  a  strong  surface  current,  which 
of  course  was  setting  to  the  south ;  and  that,  while  so  engaged, 
an  iceberg,  with  its  top  many  feet  above  the  water,  came  **  drift- 
ing up  "  from  the  south,  and  passed  by  them  '*  like  a  shot." 
Although  they  were  stemming  a  surface  current  against  both  the 
berg  and  themselves,  such  was  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  under 
current  that  it  carried  the  berg  to  the  northward  faster  than  the 
crew  could  warp  the  vessel  against  a  surface  but  courier  current 
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They  hooked  on  to  it,  and  were  towed  to  the  north  by  it.  Captain 
Dnncan,  master  of  the  English  whale-ship  Dnndee,  says,  at  page 
76  of  his  interesting  little  narrative:*  ^^ December  l%th  (1826). 
It  was  awful  to  behold  the  immense  icebergs  working  their  way 
to  the  north-east  from  us,  and  not  one  drop  of  water  to  be  seen  ; 
they  were  working  themselves  right  through  the  middle  of  the 
ice."  And  again,  at  page  92,  etc.:  *^ February  23rd.  Latitude 
68**  37'  north,  longitude  about  63^  west.  The  dreadful  appre- 
hensions that  assailed  us  yesterday  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
iceberg  were  this  day  most  awfully  verified.  About  three  p.m. 
the  iceberg  came  in  contact  with  our  foe,  and  in  less  than  one 
minute  it  broke  the  ice ;  we  were  frozen  in  quite  close  to  the 
shore ;  the  floe  was  shivered  to  pieces  for  several  miles,  causing 
an  explosion  like  an  earthquake,  or  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance  fired  at  the  same  moment.  The  iceberg,  with  awful 
but  majestic  grandeur  (in  height  and  dimensions  resembling  a 
vast  mountain),  came  almost  up  to  our  stem,  and  every  one 

expected  it  would  have  run  over  the  ship The  iceberg, 

as 'before  observed,  came  up  very  near  to  the  stem  of  the  ship; 
the  intermediate  spaoe  between  the  berg  and  the  vessel  wbs 
filled  with  heavy  masses  of  ice,  which,  tbough  they  had  been 
previously  broken  by  the  immense  weight  of  the  berg,  wjere 
again  formed  into  a  compact  body  by  its  pressure.  The  bei^ 
was  drifting  at  the  rate  of  about  four  knots,  and  by  its  force  on 
the  mass  of  ice  was  pushing  the  ship  before  it,  ajs  it  appeared,  to 
inevitable  destruction.  J^e&.  24th,  The  iceberg  still  in  sight,  but 
drifting  away  fast  to  the  north-east.  Feb,  2oth,  The  iceberg  that 
so  lately  threatened  our  destruction  had  driven  completely  out  of 
sight  to  the  north-east  from  us," 

483.  TempercUure  of  the  under  current. — Now,  then,  whence, 
unless  from  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  due  to  sea  water  of 
different  degrees  of  saltness  and  temperature,  can  we  derive  a 
motive  power  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  with  force  sufficient  to 
give  such  tremendous  masses  of  ice  such  a  velocity  ?  What  is 
the  temperature  of  this  under  current  ?  Eodgers*s  observations 
(§  480)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  the  depth  of  150  feet  it  is 
not  below  40°.  Assuming  the  water  of  the  surface  current  which 
runs  out  with  the  ice  to  be  all  at  28°,  as  De  Haven  found  it 
(§  479),  we  observe  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 

*  Arctic  Regions ;  Voyage  to  Davis'  Strait,  by  Dorea  Duncan.  Master  of  the 
«hip  Dundee,  1826, 1827. 
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the  water  of  the  tinder  current,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  from  the 
south,  and  therefore  from  warmer  latitudes,  is  not  so  cold  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  so  cold,  its  temperature,  before  it  oomes  out  again, 
must  be  reduced  to  28°,  or  whatever  be  the  average  temperature 
of  the  outer  but  surface  current.  Dr.  Kane  found  the  temperature 
of  the  oj)en  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  (§  429)  as  high  as  36°.  Can 
water  in  the  depths  below  flow  from  the  mild  climate  of  the 
temperate  zones  to  the  severer  climates  of  the  frigid  zone  without 
falling  below  86°  ?  To  what,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  can  a 
warm  current  of  large  volume  impart  its  heat  ?  The  temperature 
of  sea  water  from  the  tropics  in  which  ice  is  forming  is  invariably 
(§  442)  28°  Does  not  the  circumstance  of  De  Haven's  invariably 
finding  this  to  be  the  temperature  below  the  ice  on  which  he 
drifted  tend  to  confirm  the  conjecture  (§479)  about  the  ice  and 
the  river  water  ? 

484.  It  comes  to  the  surface. — This  under  polar  cuiTent  water, 
then,  as  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  the 
agitation  of  the  sea  in  the  arctic  regions,  gives  out  its  surplus 
heat  to  warm  the  atmosphere  there  till  the  temperature  of  this 
warm  under  current  water  is  lowered  to  the  requisite  degree  for 
going  out  on  the  surface.  Hence  the  water-sky  of  those  regions. 
And  the  heat  th^t  it  loses  in  falling  from  its  normal  temperature, 
be  that  what  it  may,  till  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  28°,  is  so 
much  caloric  set  free  in  the  polar  regions,  to  temper  the  air  and 
mitigate  the  climate  there.  Now  is  not  this  one  of  those  modifi- 
cations of  climate  which  may  be  fairly  traced  back  to  the  efi'ect  of 
the  saltness  of  the  sea  in  giving  energy  to  its  circulation  ?  More- 
over, if  there  be  a  deep  sea  in  the  polar  basin,  which  serves  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  waters  brought  into  it  by  this  under  cuirent, 
which,  because  it  oomes  from  towards  the  equatorial  regions, 
oomes  from  a  milder  climate,  and  is  therefore  warmer,  we  can 
easily  imagine  why  there  might  be  an  open  sea  in  the  fiolar 
regions — why  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  in  hfs  insti-uctions  (§  428), 
was  directed  to  look  for  it ;  and  why  both  he  and  Captain  Penny, 
of  one  of  the  English  searching  vessels,  and  aftei'wardis  Dr.  Kane, 
found  it  there.  And  in  accounting  for  this  polynia,  we  see  that 
its  existence  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  with 
which  we  set  out,  touching  a  perfect  system  of  oceanic  circulation, 
but  that  it  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  salts  of  the  sea  upon  the 
mobility  and  circulation  of  its  waters.     Here,  then,  is  an  office 
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which  the  sea  performs  in  the  economy  of  the  nniverse  by  virtue 
of  its  saltness,  and  which  it  could  not  perform  were  its  waters 
altogether  fresh.  And  thus  philosophers  have  a  clew  placed  in 
their  hands  which  will  probably  guide  them  to  one  of  the  many 
hidden  treasui-es  that  are  embraced  in  the  true  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Why  is  the  sea  salt  ?*' 

485.  Sea  shells — their  influence  upon  currents. — We  find  in  sea 
water  other  matter  (§  48)  besides  common  salt.  Lime  is  dis- 
solved by  the  rains  and  the  rivers,  and  emptied  in  vast  quantities 
into  the  ocean.  Out  of  it,  coral  islands  and  coral  reefs  of  great 
extent — marl-beds,  shell-banks,  and  infusorial  deposits  of  enoimous 
magnitude,  have  been  constructed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 
These  creatures  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  secreting,  ap- 
parently for  their  own  purposes  only,  solid  matter,  which  the 
waters  of  the  sea  hold  in  solution.  But  this  power  was 
given  to  them  that  they  also  might  fulfil  the  part  assigned 
them  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  For  to  them,  probably, 
has  been  allotted  the  important  ofSce  of  assisting  to  give 
cirx;ulation  to  the  ocean,  of  helping  to  regulate  the  climates 
of  the  earth,  and  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  sea.  The  better 
to  comprehend  how  such  ci*eatnres  may  influence  currents  and 
climates,  let  us  again  suppose  the  ocean  to  be  perfectly  at  rest — 
that  throughout,  it  is  in  a  state  of  complete  equilibrium — ^that, 
with  the  exception  of  those  tenants  of  the  deep  which  have  the 
power  of  extracting  from  it  the  solid  matter  held  in  solution, 
there  is  no  agent  in  nature  capable  of  disturbing  that  equilibrium 
— and  that  all  the^e  fish,  etc.,  have  suspended  their  secretions^  in 
order  that  this  state  of  a  perfect  aqueous  equilibrium  and  repose 
throughout  the  sea  might  be  attained.  In  this^  state  of  things — 
the  waters  of  the  sea  being  in  perfect  equilibrium — a  single 
mollusk  or  coralline,  we  will  suppose,  commences  his  secretions, 
and  abstracts  from  the  sea  water  (§  465)  solid  matter  for  his 
cell.  In  that  act  this  animal  has  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of 
the  whole  ocean,  for  the  specific  gravity  of  that  portion  of  water 
from  which  this  solid  matter  has  been  abstracted  is  altered. 
Having  lost  a  portion  of  its  solid  contents,  it  has  become  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  it  was  before ;  it  must,  therefore,  give 
place  to  the  pressure  which  the  heavier  water  exerts  to  push  it 
aside  and  to  occupy  ita  place,  and  it  must  consequently  travel 
about  and  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  other  parts  of  the  ocean 
until  its  pioportion  of  solid  matter  is  returned  to  it,  and  until  it 
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attains  the  exact  degree  of  specific  gravity  due  to  sea  water 
generally. 

486.  Solid  fnaUer  secreted  hy  them, — How  much  solid  matter 
does  the  whole  host  of  marine  plants  and  animals  abstract  from 
sea  water  daily?  Is  it  a  thousand  pounds,  or  a  thousand  millions 
of  tons  ?  No  one  can  say.  But,  whatever  be  its  weight,  it  is  so 
much  of  the  power  of  gravity  applied  to  the  dynamical  forces  of 
the  ocean.  And  this  power  is  derived  from  the  salts  of  the  sea, 
through  the  agency  of  sea-shells  and  other  marine  animals,  that  of 
themselves  scarcely  possess  the  power  of  locomotion.  Yet  they 
have  power  to  put  the  whole  sea  in  motion,  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles,  and  from  top  to  bottom.  But  we  have  yet  to  inquire 
how  far  may  currents  be  due  to  the  derangement  of  equilibrium 
arising  from  the  change  of  specific  gravity  caused  by  the  secretions 
of  the  myriads  of  marine  animals  that  are  continually  at  work  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean.  These  little  creatures  abstract  from 
sea  water  solid  matter  enough  to  build  continents  of.  And,  also, 
we  have  to  remember  as  to  the  extent  to  which  equilibrium  in  the 
sea  is  disturbed  by  the  salts  which  evaporation  leaves  behind. 
Thus,  when  we  consider  the  salts  of  the  sea  in  one  point  of  view, 
we  see  the  winds  and  the  marine  animals  operating  upon  the 
waters,  and,  in  certain  parts  of  the  ocean,  developing  by  their 
action  upon  the  solid  contents  of  the  same  those  very  principles 
of  antagonistic  forces  which  hold  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  pre- 
serve the  harmonies  of  the  universe. 

487.  Dynamical  farce  derived  from. — From  another  point  of 
view,  we  see  the  sea-breeze  and  the  sea-shell,  in  performing 
their  appointed  ofiSces,  so  acting  as  to  give  rise  to  a  reciprocating 
motion  in  the  waters;  and  thus  they  impart  to  the  ocean  dy- 
namical forces  also  for  its  circulation.  The  sea-breeze  plays 
upon  the  surface ;  it  converts  only  fresh  water  Into  vapour,  and 
leaves  the  solid  matter  behind.  The  surface  water  thus  becomes 
specifically  heavier,  and  sinks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  little 
marine  architect  below,  as  ho  works  upon  his  coral  edifice  at  the 
bottom,  abstracts  from  the  water  there  a  portion  of  its  solid  con- 
tents ;  it  therefore  becomes  specifically  lighter,  and  up  it  goes, 
ascending  to  the  top  with  increased  velocity,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  descending  column,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  hss 
been  sent  down  loaded  with  fresh  food  and  materials  for  the  busy 
little  mason  in  the  depths  below.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  sea,  with  their  powers  of  secretion,  are  competent  to 
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exercif^  at  least  9ome  degree  of  influence  in  disturbing  equilibrium, 
are  not  tbese  creatures  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  agents  which 
have  their  offices  to  perform  in  the  system  of  oceanic  circulation, 
and  do  they  not  belong  to  its  physical  geography  ?  Their  in- 
fluences upon  the  economy  of  the  sea  are  like  those  outstanding 
quantities  which  the  astronomer  finds  in  the  periods  of  heaTenly 
bodies.  He  calls  them  perturbations ;  for  short,  or  even  during 
considerable  intervals,  their  effects  maybe  inappreciable ;  for  they 
are  pendulums  that  require  ages  for  a  single  vibration;  but 
unless  there  was  a  balance  provided  somewhere,  they  would, 
during  the  progress  of  time,  accumulate  their  small  perturbations 
so  as  to  produce  disorder,  and  finally  cause  the  destmction  of 
worlds.-  So,  too,  with  the  salts  of  the  sea,  and  those  little  micro- 
scopic inhabitants  of  its  waters.  They  take  cai*e  of  its  outstand- 
ing quantities  of  solid  matter,  and  by  their  influence  preserve 
harmony  in  the  ocean.  It  is  immaterial  how  great  or  how  small 
that  ilifluence  may  be  supposed  to  be ;  for,  be  it  gi-eat  or  small, 
it  is  cunudaiive ;  and  we  therefore  may  rest  assured  it  is  not  a 
chance  influence,  but  it  is  an  influence  exercised  by  design,  and 
according  to  the  commandment  of  Him  whose  ''  voice  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey."  Thus  God  speaks  through  sea-shells  to  the 
ocean. 

488.  Their  j^hyeiccd  relations. — It  may  ^erefore  be  supposed 
that  the  arrangements  in  the  economy  of  nature  are  such  as  to 
require  that  the  various  kinds  of  marine  animals,  whose  secretions 
are  calculated  to  alter  the  specific  gravity  of  sea  water,  to  destroy 
its  equilibrium,  to  beget  currents  in  the  ocean,  and  to  control  its 
circulation,  should  be  distributed  according  to  order.  Upon  this 
supposition — ^the  like  of  which  Nature  warrants  throughout  her 
whole  domain — we  may  conceive  how  the  marine  animals  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  may  impress  other  features  upon 
the  physical  relations  of  the  sea  by  assisting  also  to  regulate  cli- 
mates, and  to  adjust  the  temperature  of  certain  latitudes.  For 
instance,  let  us  suppose  the  waters  in  a  certain  part  of  the  torrid 
zone  to  be  90®,  but,  by  reason  of  the  fresh  water  which  has  beer 
taken  from  them  in  a  state  of  vapour,  and  consequently  by  reason 
of  the  proportionate  increase  of  salts,  these  waters  are  heavier 
than  waters  that  maybe  cooler,  but  not  so  salt  (§  106).  This 
being  the  case,  the  tendency  would  be  for  this  warm,  but  salt  and 
heavy  water  to  flow  off  as  an  under  current  towards  the  polar  or 
some  other  regions  of  lighter  water;  but  these  creatures  take 
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from  it  a  portion  of  these  salts  for  their  own  purposes,  and  so 
make  it  light  enough  to  flow  off  on  the  surface  instead  of  the 
bottom — ^it  then  goes  polar- ward,  dispensing  waxxath  and  moisture 
as  it  goes ;  and  so  climate  may  be  influenced.  Moreover,  if  the 
sea  were  not  salt,  there  would  be  no  coral  islands  to  beautify  its 
landscapes  and  give  variety  to  its  features ;  sea-shells  and  marine 
insects  could  not  operate  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  its  waters, 
nor  assist  in  giving  diversity  to  its  climates ;  neither  could 
evaporation  give  dynamical  force  to  its  circtdation;  its  waters, 
oeasing  to  contract  as  their  temperature  falls  below  39^^,  would 
give  but  little  impulse  to  its  currents,  and  impart  no  motion 
(§  404)  to  its  waters  in  the  depths  below :  thus  its  circulation 
would  be  torpid,  and  its  bosom  lack  animation.  In  some  oliier 
parts  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  there  being  organic  life  capable  of 
changing,  by  animal  or  vegetable  secretions,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  supposed  salt  and  heavy  and  hot  water  at  90°,  there  may 
be  none  such,  ajs  in  a  **  Desolate  Begion."  This  water  then  may 
go  off  as  an  xmder-current  freighted  with  heat  to  temper  some 
hyperborean  region  or  to  soften  some  extra-tropical  clin^ate,  for 
we  know  that  such  is  among  the  effects  of  marine  currents.  At 
starting,  it  might  have  been,  if  you  please,  so  loaded  with  solid 
matter  that,  though  its  temperature  were  90^,  yet,  by  reason  of 
the  quantity  of  such  matter  held  in  solution,  its  specific  gravity 
might  have  been  greater  even  than  that  of  extra-tropical  sea 
water  generally  at  28°.  Notwithstanding  this,  after  ^veiling 
below  to  certain  latitudes,  it  may  be  brought  into  contact  by  the 
way,  with  those  kinds  ^and  quantities  of  marine  organions  that 
shall  abstract  solid  matter  enough  to  reduce  its  specific  gravity, 
and,  instead  of  leaving  it  greater  than  common  sea  water  at 
28°,  make  it  less  than  common  sea  water  at  40°;  consequently,  in 
such  a  case,  this  warm  sea  water,  when  it  comes  to  the  cold  lati- 
tudes, would  be  brought  to  the  surface  throogh  the  instrumentality 
of  shell-fish,  and  various  other  tribes  that  dwell  far  down  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Thus  we  perceive  that  these  creatures, 
though  they  are  regarded  as  beings  so  low  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
may  nevertheleas  be  regarded  as  agents  of  much  importance  in 
the  terrestrial  economy ;  for  we  now  comprehend  how  they  are 
capable  of  spreading  over  certain  parts  of  the  ocean  those  benign 
mantles  of  warmth  which  temper  the  winds,  and  modify,  more  or 
less,  all  the  marine  climates  of  the  earth. 

489.  The  regidators  of  the  tea. — The  makers  of  nice  astronomical 
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instruments,  when  they  have  put  the  diflferent  parts  of  theii 
machinery  together,  and  set  it  to  work,  find,  as  in  the  chrono- 
meter, for  instance,  that  it  is  subject  in  its  performance  to  many 
irregulai-ities  and  imperfections ;  that  in  one  state  of  things  there 
is  expansion,  and  in  another  state  contraction  among  cogs,  springs, 
and  wheels,  with  an  increase  pr  diminution  of  rate.  This  defect 
the  makers  have  sought  to  overcome ;  and  with  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  ingenuity,  they  have  attached  to  the  works  of  the  instru- 
ment a  contrivance  which  has  had  the  effect  of  correcting  these 
irregularities  by  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  instrument  to 
change  its  performance  with  the  changing  influences  of  tempera- 
ture This  contrivance  is  called  a  oompeMotion  ;  and  a  chrono- 
meter or  clock  that  is  well  regulated  and  properly  compensated 
will  perform  its  office  with  certainty,  and  preserve  its  rate  under 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  it  may  be  exposed. 
In  the  clock-work  of  the  ocean  and  the  machinery  of  the  universe, 
order  and  regularity  are  maintained  by  a  system  of  compensa- 
tions. A  celestial  body,  as  it  revolves  around  its  sun,  flies  off 
under  the  influence  of  centrifugal  force;  but  immediately  the 
forces  of  compensation  begin  to  act,  the  planet  is  brought  back 
to  its  elliptical  path,  and  held  in  the  orbit  for  which  its  mass,  its 
motions,  and  its  dist€mces  were  adjusted.  Its  compensation  is 
perfect.  So,  too,  with  the  salts  and  shells  of  the  sea  in  the 
machinery  of  the  ocean ;  from  them  are  derived  principles  of 
compensation  the  most  perfect ;  through  their  agency  the  undue 
effects  of  heat  and  cold,  of  storm  and  rain,  in  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  and  producing  thereby  currents  in  the  sea,  are  com- 
pensated, regulated,  and  controlled.  The  dews,  the  rains,  and  the 
rivera  are  continually  dissolving  certain  minerals  of  the  earth, 
and  carrying  them  off  to  the  sea.  This  is  an  accumulative  pro- 
cess ;  and  if  it  were  not  compensated,  the  sea  would  finally  become, 
as  the  Dead  Sea  is,  saturated  with  salt,  and  therefore  unsuitable 
for  the  habitation  of  many  fish  of  the  sea.  The  searshells  and 
marine  insects  afford  the  required  compensation.  They  are  the 
conservators  of  the  ocean.  As  the  salts  are  emptied  into  the  sea, 
these  creatures  secrete  them  again  and  pile  them  up  in  solid 
masses,  to  serve  as  the  bases  of  islands  'and  continents,  to  be  in 
the  process  of  ages  upheaved  into  dry  land,  and  then  again  dis- 
solved by  the  dews  and  rains,  and  washed  by  the  rivers  away 
into  the  sea  again. 

490.  Whence  does  (he  sea  derive  its  salts  f — The  question  as  tc 
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whence  the  salts  of  the  sea  were  originally  derived,  of  course  has 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  philosophers.  I  onoe  thought  with 
Darwin  and  those  other  philosophers  who  hold  that  the  sea 
derived  its  salts  originally  from  the  washings  of  the  rains  and 
rivers.  I  now  question  that  opinion ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the 
researches  connected  with  the  "Wind  and  Current  Charts,"  I 
have  found  evidence,  from  the  sea  and  in  the  Bible,  which  seems 
to  cast  doubt  upon  it.  The  account  given  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  that  contained  in  the  hieroglyphics  which  are  traced 
by  the  hand  of  Nature  on  the  geological  column  as  to  the  order 
of  creation,  are  marvellously  accordant.  The  Christian  man  of 
science  regards  them  both  as  true ;  and  he  never  overlooks  the 
fact  that,  while  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  manner  as  well  as  in 
the  things  they  teach,  yet  they  never  conflict ;  and  they  contain 
no  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  sea  was  ever  fresh ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  both  afford  circumstantial  evidence  sufficient  for 
the  belief  that  the  sea  was  salt  as  far  back  as  the  morning  of 
creation,  or  at  least  as  the  evening  and  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  dry  land  appeared.  That  the  rains  and  the  rivers  do 
dissolve  salts  of  various  kinds  from  the  rocks  and  soil,  and  empty 
them  into  the  sea,  there  is  no  doubt.  These  salts  cannot  be 
evaporated,  we  know ;  and  we  also  know  that  many  of  the  lakes, 
as  the  Dead  Sea,  which  receive  rivers  and  have  no  outlet,  are 
salt  Hence  the  inference  by  some  philosophers  that  these 
inland  water-basins  received  their  salts  wholly  from  the  washings 
of  the  soil ;  and  consequently  the  conjecturis  arose  that  the  great 
sea  derived  its  salts  from  the  same  source  and  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. But,  and  per  contra,  though  these  solid  ingredients  cannot 
be  taken  out  of  the  sea  by  evaporation,  they  can  be  extracted  by 
other  processes.  We  know  that  the  insects  of  the  sea  do  take 
out  a  portion  of  them,  and  that  the  salt  ponds  and  arms  which, 
from  time  to  time  in  the  geological  calendar,  have  been  separated 
from  the  sea,  afford  an  escape  by  which  the  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium  in  its  waters — ^the  most  abundant  of  its  solid  ingredients 
— ^is  regulated.  The  insects  of  the  sea  cannot  build  their  struc- 
tures of  this  salt,  for  it  would  dissolve  again,  and  as  fast  as  they 
could  separate  it.  But  here  the  ever-ready  atmosphere  comes 
into  play,  and  assists  the  insects  in  regulating  the  salts.  It  can- 
not take  them  up  from  the  sea,  it  is  true,  but  it  can  take  the  sea 
away  from  them ;  for  it  pumps  up  the  water  from  these  pools 
that  have  been  barred  off,  transfers  it  to  the  clouds,  and  they 
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deliver  it  back  to  the  sea  as  fresh  water;  leaving  the  salts  it 
contained  in  a  solid  state  behind.  These  are  operations  that 
ftare  been  going  on  for  ages ;  proof  that  they  are  still  going  on 
is  continually  before  onr  eyes;  for  the  "hard  water"  of  our 
fountains,  the  marl- banks  of  the  valleys,  the  salt-beds  of  the 
plains,  Albion's  chalky  cliffs,  and  the  coral  islands  of  the  sea, 
are  monuments  in  attestation.  These  masses  of  solid  matter  have 
been  secreted  from  the  sea  waters ;  they  express  the  ability  of 
these  creatures  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  salts  in  the  sea. 

491.  Their  aniiquity. — There  is  no  proof,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  the  belief,  that  the  sea  is  growing  Salter  or  fresher. 
Hence  we  infer  that  the  operations  of  addition  and  extraction  are 
reciprocal  and  equal ;  that  the  effect  of  rains  and  rivers  in  wash- 
ing down  is  compensated  by  the  processes  of  evaporation  and 
secretion  in  taking  out.  If  the  sea  derived  its  salts  originally 
from  the  rivers,  the  geological  records  of  the  past  wotdd  show 
that  river  beds  were  scored  out  in  the  crust  of  our  planet  before 
the  sea  had  deposited  any  of  its  fossil  shells  and  infusorial  re* 
mains  upon  it.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  Darwin  theory,  we 
must  also  admit  that  there  was  a  period  when  the  sea  was  without 
salt,  and  consequently  without  shells  or  animals  either  of  the 
silicious  or  calcareous  kind.  If  ever  there  was  such  a  time,  it 
must  have  been  when  the  rivers  were  collecting  and  pouring  in 
the  salts  which  now  make  the  brine  of  the  ocean.  But  while 
the  palseontological  records  of  the  earth,  on  one  hand,  afford  no 
evidence  of  any  such  fresh-water  period,  the  Mosaic  account  is 
far  from  being  negative  vnth  its  testimony  on  the  other.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  we  infer  that  the  sea  was  salt  as  early,  at  least,  as 
the  fifth  day,  for  it  was  on  that  day  of  creation  that  the  waters 
were  commanded  to  **  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature 
that  hath  life."  It  is  in  obedience  to  that  com^nand  that  the  sea 
now  teems  with  organisms ;  and  it  is  marvellous  how  abimdantly 
the  obedient  waters  do  bring  forth,  and  how  wonderful  for 
variety  as  well  as  multitude  their  progeny  is.  All  who  pause 
to  look  are  astonished  to  see  how  the  prolific  ocean  teems  and 
swarms  with  life.  The  moving  creatures  in  the  sea  constitute  in 
their  myriads  of  multitudes  one  of  the  **  wonders  of  the  deep." 

492.  InsectB  of  the  sea— their  cibwndanee. — It  is  the  custom  of 
Captain  Foster,  of  the  American  ship  Garrick,  who  is  one  of 
my  most  patient  of  observers,  to  amuse  himself  by  making 
drawings  in  his  abstract  log  of  the  curious  animalculae  which. 
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with  the  microscope,  he  finds  in  the  surface  water  alongside; 
and  though  he  has  been  following  the  sea  for  many  years,  he 
never  fails  to  express  his  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  immense 
numbers  of  living  creatures  that  the  microscope  reveals  to  him  in 
sea  water.  Hitherto  his  examinations  related  only  to  the  sur&ce 
waters,  but  in  the  log  now  before  me  he  went  into  the  depths, 
and  he  was  more  amazed  than  ever  to  see  how  abundantly 
the  waters  even  there  bring  forth.  ''''January  28^,  1855. — In 
examining  animaloulsd  in  sea  water,  I  have,^'  says  he,  '*  heretofore 
used  surfiBkoe  water.  This  afternoon,  after  pumping  for  some 
time  from  the  stem  pump  seven  feet  below  the  surface,  I  ex 
amined  the  water,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  fluid  was 
literally  alive  with  animated  matter,  embracing  beautiful  varieties." 
Of  some  he  says,  ^*  Numerous  heads,  purple,  red,  and  variegated." 
There  is  wonderful  meaning  in  that  word  abundantly,  as  it 
stands  recorded  in  that  Book,  and  as  it  is  even  at  this  day 
repeated  by  the  great  waters,  a  striking  instance  of  which  has 
been  furnished  by  Fiazzi  Smj^th,  the  Astronomer  Royal  of 
Edinburgh,  during  his  voyage  in  1856,  on  an  astronomical 
expedition  to  Teneriffe.  On  that  occasion  he  fell  in  with  the 
annual  harvest  of  medusaa  (§  160)  that  are  sent  by  the  Guli 
Stream  to  feed  the  whales.  His  description  of  them  (§  161)  has 
already  been  quoted.  According  to  tiie  computation  made  by 
him,  it  appears  that  each  one  of  these  searnettles,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  had  in  his  stomachs  not  less  than  five  or  six 
millions  of  flinty  shells,  the  materials  for  which  their  builders 
had  collected  from  the  silicious  matter  which  the  rains  washed 
out  from  the  mountains,  and  which  the  rivera  bring  down  to  the 
sea.  The  medus»  have  the  power  of  sucking  in  the  sea  water 
slowly,  drop  by  drop,  at  one  end,  and  of  ejecting  it  at  the  other. 
From  this  they  derive  both  food  and  locomotion;  for  in  the 
passage  of  the  water,  they  strain  it,  and  collect  the  little 
diatomes.  Imagine,  then,  how  many  drops  of  water  in  the 
sea,  which,  though  loaded  with  diatomes,  never  pass  through 
the  stomach  of  the  medusae.  Imagine  how  many  the  whale  must 
gulp  down  with  every  mouthful  of  medusce.  Imagine  how  deep 
and  thickly  the  bottom  of  the  sea  must,  during  the  process  of 
ages,  have  become  covered  with  the  flinty  shells  of  these  little 
creatures.  And  then  recollect  the  command  which  was  given  to 
the  waters  of  the  sea  on  the  fifth  day,  and  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  how  literally  they  have  obeyed  this  order,  bringing  forth 
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most  abundantly  even  now  the  moving  creature  that  hath  Ufa, 
and  doing  it  in  obedience  to  that  command. 

493.  IHUo,  caUareouB  in  ihe  Pacific,  sUicioua  in  the  Atlantic, — In 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  ci^careous  matter  seems  to 
be  in  excess,  for  the  microscopic  shells  there,  as  well  as  the  conch 
and  the  coral,  are  built  mostly  of  lime.  In  contemplating  this 
round  of  compensations,  the  question  may  be  asked,  Where  is  the 
agent  that  regulates  the  supply  of  solid  materials  for  the  insects 
of  the  sea  to  build  their  edifices  of?  Answer:  The  rivers. 
They  bring  down,  and  pour  into  the  sea  continually,  the  pabu- 
lum which  those  organisms  require.  This  amount  again  depends 
upon  the  quantity  and  power  of*  the  rains  to  wash  out  from  tiie 
solid  rock ;  and  the  rains  depend  upon  the  amount  of  vapour  that 
the  sea  delivers  to  the  winds,  which,  as  Chapman's  observations 
show,  depends  directly  upon  the  salts  of  the  sea. 

494.  Hie  recorda  of  the  sea  and  ofrevelaiion  agree, — So  far  the 
two  records  agree,  and  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  sea  was  salt 
when  it  received  its  command.  Do  they  a£ford  any  testimony  as 
to  its  condition  previously  ?  Let  us  examine : — On  the  second 
day  of  creation  the  waters  were  gathered  together  unto  one  place, 
and  the  dry  land  appeckred.  Before  that  period,  therefore,  there 
were  no  rivers,  and  consequently  no  washings  of  brine  by  mists, 
nor  dew,  nor  rains  for  the  valleys  among  the  hiUs.  The  water 
covered  the  earth.  This  is  the  account  of  revelation ;  and  the 
account  which  Nature  has  written,  in  her  own  peculiar  charac- 
ters, on  the  mountain  and  in  the  plain,  on  the  rock  and  in  the  sea, 
as  to  the  early  condition  of  our  planet,  indicates  the  seine.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  geological  column  tell  that  there  was  a  period 
when  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  which  now  stand  high 
in  the  air  were  covered  by  water.  The  geological  evidence  that  it 
was  so,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a  solitary  mountain  peak 
here  and  there,  is  conclusive ;  and  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
fossil  remains  that  are  buried  on  the  mountains  and  scattered  over 
the  plains,  we  have  as  much  reason  to  say  that  the  sea  was  salt 
when  it  covered  or  nearly  covered  tbe  earth,  as  the  naturalist,  when 
he  sees  a  skull  or  bone  whitening  on  the  wayside,  has  to  say  that 
it  was  once  covered  with  flesh.  Therefore  we  have  reason  for  the 
conjecture  that  the  sea  was  salt  "  in  the  beginning,'*  when  **•  the 
waters  under  heaven  were  gathered  together  under  one  place,'* 
and  the  dry  land  first  appeared ;  for,  go  back  a«  fer  as  we  may  in 
the  dim  records  which  young  Nature  has  left  inscribed  upon  the 
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geological  oolnmn  of  her  early  processes,  and  there  we  find  the 
fossil  shell  and  the  remains  of  marine  organisms  to  inform  us 
that  when  the  foundations  of  our  mountains  were  laid  with 
granite,  and  immediately  succeeding  that  remote  period  when 
the  primary  formations  were  completed,  the  sea  was,  as  it  is  now, 
salt ;  for  had  it  not  been  salt,  whence  could  those  creeping  things 
which  fashioned  the  sea-shells  that  cover  the  tops  of  the  Andes,  or 
those  madrepores  that  strew  the  earth  with  solid  matter  that  has 
been  secreted  from  briny  waters,  or  those  infusorial  deposits  which 
astound  the  geologist  with  their  magnitude  and  extent,  or  those 
fossil  remains  of  the  sea  which  have  astonished,  puzzled,  and  be- 
wildered man  in  all  ages — whence,  had  not  the  sea  been  s£tlt 
when  its  metes  and  bounds  were  set,  could  these  creatures  have 
obtained  solid  matter  .for  their  edifices  and  structures?  Much 
of  that  part  of  the  earth's  crust  which  man  stirs  up  in  cultivation, 
and  which  yields  him  bread,  has  been  made  fruitful  by  these 
**  salts,"  which  all  manner  of  marine  insects,  aqueous  organisms, 
and  sea-shells  have  secreted  from  the  ocean.  Much  of  this 
portion  of  our  planet  has  been  filtered  through  the  sea,  and  its 
insects  and  creeping  things  are  doing  now  precisely  what  they 
were  set  about  when  the  dry  land  appeared,  namely,  preserving 
the  purity  of  the  ocean,  and  regidating  it  in  the  due  performance 
of  its  great  offices.  As  fast  as  the  rains  dissolve  the  salts  of  the 
earth,  and  send  them  down  through  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  these 
faithM  and  everlasting  agents  of  the  Creator  elaborate  them  into 
pearls,  shells,  corals,  and  precious  things;  and  so,  while  they 
are  preserving  the  sea,  they  are  also  embellishing  the  land  by 
imparting  new  adaptations  to  its  soil,  fresh  beauty  and  variety 
to  its  landscapes.  Whence  came  the  salts  of  the  sea  originally 
is  a  question  which  perhaps  never  will  be  settled  satisfactorily 
to  every  philosophic  mind,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  Christian 
philosopher  to  recollect  that  the  salts  of  the  sea,  like  its  waters 
and  the  granite  of  the  hills,  are  composed  of  substances  which, 
when  reduced  to  their  simple  state,  are  found  for  the  most  part 
to  be  mere  gaseous  or  volatile  matter  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Thus  we  say  that  granite  is  generally  composed  of  feldspar, 
mica,  and  quartz,  yet  these  three  minerals  are  made  of  substances 
more  or  less  volatile  in  combination  with  oxygen  gas.  Iron,  of 
which  there  is  merely  a  trace,  is  the  only  ingredient  which,  in  its 
anoombined  and  simple  state,  is  not  gaseous  or  volatile.  Now, 
was  the  feldspar  of  the  granite  originally  formed  in  one  heap, 
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the  mica  in  another,  and  the  qnartz  in  a  third,  and  tlien  the 
three  hronght  together  bj  some  mighty  power,  and  welded  into 
the  g)*anite  rock  for  the  everlasting  hills  to  stand  upon?  or  were 
they,  OS  they  were  formed  of  the  chaotic  matter,  made  into  rock  ? 
Sea  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  its  salts, 
like  the  granite,  also  consist  of  gases  and  volatile  metals.  But 
whether  the  constituents  of  sea  water,  like  those  of  the  primitive 
rocks,  were  brought  together  in  the  original  process  of  formation^ 
and  united  in  combination  as  we  now  find  them  in  the  ocean,  or 
whether  the  sea  was  fresh  "  in  the  beginning,"  and  became  salt 
by  some  subsequent  process,  is  not  material  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. Some  geologists  suppose  that  in  the  Chalk  period,  when 
the  ammonites,  with  their  huge  chambered  shells,  lived  in  the 
sea,  the  carbonaceous  material  required  by  these  creatures  for 
their  habitations  must  have  been  more  abundant  in  its  waters 
than  it  now  is ;  but,  though  the  constituents  of  sea  water  may 
have  varied  as  to  proportions,  they  probably  were  never,  at  least 
"  since  its  waters  commenced  to  bring  forth,"  widely  different 
from  what  they  now  are.  It  is  true,  the  strange  cuttle-fish,  with 
its  shell  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  is  no  longer  found  alive  in 
the  sea :  it  died  out  with  the  Chalk  period ;  but  then  its  com- 
panion, the  tiny  nautilus,  remains  to  tell  us  that  even  in  that 
remote  period  the  proportion  of  salt  in  sea  water  was  not  un- 
suited  to  its  health,  for  it  and  the  coral  insect  have  lived  through 
all  the  changes  that  our  planet  has  undergone  since  the  sea  was 
inhabited,  and  they  tell  us  that  its  waters  were  salt  as  fair  back, 
at  least,  as  their  records  extend,  for  they  now  build  their  edifices 
and  make  their  habitations  of  the  same  materials,  collected  in 
the  same  way  that  they  did  then,  and,  had  the  sea  been  fresh  in 
the  interim,  they  too  would  have  perished,  and  their  family 
would  have  become  extinct,  like  that  of  the  great  ammonite, 
which  perhaps  ceased  to  find  the  climates  of  the  sea,  not  the 
proportion  of  its  salts,  suited  to  its  well-being. 

495.  Cubic  miles  of  9ea  $aU. — ^Did  any  one  who  maintains  that 
the  salts  of  the  sea  were  originally  washed  down  into  it  by  the 
rivers  and  the  rains  ever  take  the  trouble  to  compute  the  quantity 
of  solid  matter  that  the  sea  holds  in  solution  as  salts  ?  Taking 
the  average  depth  of  the  ocean  at  three  miles,  and  its  average  salt- 
ness  at  Si  per  cent.,  it  appears  that  there  is  salt  enough  in  the 
sea  to  cover  to  the  thickness  of  one  mile  an  area  of  several  millions 
Oi  square  miles.     These  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  crystal  salt 
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have  not  made  the  sea  any  fuller.  All  this  solid  matter  has  heen 
received  into  the  interstices  of  sea  water  without  swelling  the 
mass ;  for  chemists  tell  us  that  water  is  not  increased  in  volume 
by  the  salt  it  dissolves.  Here  we  have  therefore  displayed  before 
us  an  economy  of  space  calculated  to  surprise  even  the  learned 
author  himself  of  the  "Plurality  of  Worlds.'' 

496.  The  9altne88  of  water  retards  evaporaiion, — There  has  been 
another  question  raised  which  bears  upon  what  has  already  been 
said  concerning  the  offices  which,  in  the  sublime  system  of  terres- 
trial arrangements,  have  been  assigned  to  the  salts  of  ^e  sea.  On 
the  20th  of  January,  1855,  Professor  Chapman,  of  the  University 
College,  Toronto,  communicated  to  the  Canadian  Institute  a  paper 
on  the  **  Object  of  the  salt  condition  of  the  sea,"  which,  he  main- 
tains, is  '*  mainly  intended  to  regtdate  evaporation^  To  establish 
this  hypothesis,  he  shows  by  a  simple  but  carefully  conducted  set 
of  experiments  that,  the  Salter  the  water,  the  slower  the  evapora- 
tion from  it ;  and  that  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  24 
hours  from  water  about  as  salt  as  the  average  of  sea  water  is  0.54 
per  cent,  less  in  quantity  than  from  fresh  waten  *'  This  sugges- 
tion and  these  experiments  give  additional  interest  to  our 
investigations  into  ^e  manifold  and  marvellous  offices  which,  in 
the  economy  of  our  planet,  have  been  assigned  by  the  Creator  to 
the  salts  of  the  sea.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what,  in  the  Divine 
arrangement,  was  the  nwrn  object  of  making  the  sea  salt  and  not 
fresh.  Whether  it  was  to  assist  in  the  regulation  of  climates,  or 
in  the  circulation  of  the  ocean,  or  in  re-adapting  the  earth  for  new 
conditions  by  transferring  solid  portions  of  its  crust  from  one 
part  to  another,  and  giving  employment  to  the  corallines  and 
insects  of  ih»  sea  in  collecting  this  solid  matter  into  new  forms, 
and  presenting  it  under  different  climates  and  conditions,  or 
whether  the  main  object  was,  as  the  distinguished  professor 
suggests,  to  regulate  evaporation,  it  is  not  necessary  now  or  here 
to  discuss.  I  think  we  may  regard  all  the  objects  of  the  salts  of 
the  sea  as  main  objects.  But  we  see  in  the  professor's  experiments 
the  dawn  of  more  new  beauties,  and  the  appearance  of  other 
exquisite  compensations,  which,  in  studying  the  '  wonders  of  the 
deep,'  we  have  so  often  paused  to  contemplate  and  admire : — As 
the  trade- wind  region  feeds  the  air  with  the  vapour  of  freshwater, 
the  process  of  evaporation  h'orn  the  sea  is  checked,  for  the  water 
which  remains,  being  Salter,  parts  with  its  vapour  less  readily ; 
and  thus,  by  the  salts  of  the  sea,  floods  may  be  prevented.    But 
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again,  if  the  eyaporating  surface  were  to  grow  salter  and  Salter, 
whence  would  the  winds  derive  vapour  duly  to  replenish  th© 
earth  with  showers  ?  for  the  salter  the  surface,  the  more  scanty 
the  evaporation.  Here  is  compensation,  again,  the  most  exquisite ; 
and  we  perceive  how,  by  reason  of  the  salts  of  the  sea,  drought 
and  flood,  if  not  prevented,  may  be,  and  probably  are,  regulated 
and  controlled ;  for  that  compensation  which  assists  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  evaporation  is  surely  concerned  in  adjusting  also 
the  quantity  of  rain.  Were  the  salts  of  the  sea  lighter  instead  of 
heavier  than  the  water,  they  would,  as  they  feed  the  winds  with 
moisture  for  the  cloud  and  the  rain,  remain  at  its  surface,  and  be- 
come more  niggardly  in  their  supplies,  and  finally  the  winds  would 
howl  over  the  salt-covered  sea  in  very  emptiness,  and,  instead  of 
cool  and  refreshing  searbreezes  to  fan  the  invalid  and  nourish  the 
plants,  we  should  have  the  gentle  trade-winds  coming  from  the 
sea  in  fitful  blasts  of  parched,  and  thirsty,  and  blighting  air. 
But  sea  salts,  with  their  manifold  and  marvellous  adaptations, 
come  in  here  as  a  counterpoise,  and,  as  the  waters  attain  a  certain 
degree  of  saltness,  they  become  too  heavy  to  remain  longer  in 
contcust  with  the  thirsty  trade-winds,  and  are  carried  down, 
because  of  their  weight,  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  and  thus 
the  winds  are  dieUd  with  vapour  in  due  and  wholesome  quantities." 
— Maury's  Sailing  Directions,  7th  ed.,  p.  862. 

497.  The  harmonies  of  the  ocean, — Since  the  offices  which,  in  the 
operations  of  the  physical  machinery  of  the  earth,  have  been 
assigned  to  the  salts  of  the  sea,  are  obviously  so  important  and 
manifold,  it  is  fair  fob  us  to  presume  that,  as  for  the  firmament 
above,  so  with  that  below,  the  principles  of  conservation  were  in 
the  beginning  provided  for  each  alike,  for  the  world  in  the  sky 
and  the  drop  in  the  sea ;  that  when  the  Creator  gathered  the 
waters '  together  into  one  place,  and  pronounced  his  handiwork 
•*  GOOD,"  some  check  or  regulator  had  already  been  provided  for 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other — checks  which  should  keep  the  sea 
up  to  its  office,  preventing  it  from  growing,  in  the  process  of  c^ea, 
either  larger  or  smaller,  fresher  or  salter.  As  we  go  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  we  find  that  we  are  just  beginning  to 
penetrate  the  chambers  of  its  hidden  things,  and  to  comprehend 
its  wonders.  The  heart  of  man  was  never  rightly  attuned  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres  until  he  was  permitted  to  stand  with  his  eye 
at  the  telescope,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  song  of  the 
morning  stars  burst  upon  him  in  all  its  glory.    And  so  it  is  with 
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tbe  barmonies  of  old  Ocean  wben  contemplated  tbrougb  tbe 
microscope ;  tben  every  drop  of  water  in  tbe  sea  is  discovered  to 
be  in  tnne  witb  the  bosts  of  beaven,  for  eacb  stands  fortb  a  peopled 
world. 

498.  The  microscope  and  the  telescope, — Catcbing,  as  we  contem- 
plate tbe  bosts  of  beaven  tbrougb  tbe  telescope  and  tbe  moving 
creatures  of  tbe  sea  tbrougb  tbe  microscope,  tbe  spirit  of  Obalmers, 
and  borrowing  bis  fine  imagery,  let  us  draw  a  contrast  between 
tbe  glories  of  tbe  beavens  and  tbe  wonders  of  tbe  insect  world  of 
eartb  and  sea,  as  to  tbe  mind  of  a  devout  pbilosopber  tbey  are 
presented  tbrougb  tbese  instruments :  '*  One  leads  bim  to  see  a 
world  in  every  atom,  tbe  otber  a  system  for  every  star.  On6 
sbows  bim  tbat  tbis  vast  globe,  witb  its  migbty  nations  and  mul- 
titudinous inhabitants,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  in  tbe  immensity  of 
space ;  tbe  otber,  tbat  eveiy  particle  of  clay  tbat  lies  buried  in  tbe 
depths  of  tbe  sea  has  been  a  living  habitation,  containing  within 
it  tbe  workshops  of  a  busy  population.  One  tells  bim  of  ihe 
insignificance  of  tbe  world  we  inhabit ;  tbe  otber  redeems  it  from 
that  insignificance  by  showing  in  tbe  leaves  of  tbe  forest,  in  tbe 
flowers  of  tbe  field,  and  in  every  drop  of  water  in  tbe  sea,  worlds 
as  numberless  as  the  sands  on  its  shores,  all  teeming  witb  life, 
and  as  radiant  with  glories  as  the  firmament  of  beaven.  One 
suggests  tbat,  beyond  and  above  all  tbat  is  visible  to  man,  there 
are  fields  of  creation  which  sweep  immeasurably  along,  and  cany 
to  tbe  remotest  regions  of  space  tbe  impress  of  tbe  Almighty  band ; 
tbe  other  reminds  us  tbat,  within  and  beneath  all  tbat  minuteness 
which  tbe  eye  of  man  has  been  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a 
region  of  invisibles,  and  tbat,  could  we  draw  aside  tbe  veil  tbat 
bides  it  from  our  senses,  we  should  behold  a  theatre  of  as  mauy 
worlds  as  astronomy  has  unfolded — a  universe  within  tbt*  compass 
of  a  point  so  small  as  to  elude  the  highest  power  of  tbe  microscope, 
but  where  tbe  wonder-working  finger  of  the  Almighty  finds  room 
for  the  exercise  of  bis  attributes — ^where  He  can  raise  another 
mechanism  of  worlds,  filling  and  animating  them  all  witb  tbe 
evidences  of  bis  glory."  When  we  lay  down  the  microscope,  and 
study  tbe  oi^nisms  of  tbe  sea  by  the  light  of  reason,  we  find 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  tbe  sea  was  made  salt  in  tbe  beginning, 
for  tbe  marine  fossils  that  are  found  nearest  tbe  foundation  of  tbe 
geological  column  remind  us  tbat  in  their  day  tbe  sea  was  salt ; 
and  tben,  wben  we  take  up  the  microscope  again  to  study  tbe 
foraminiferse,  tbe  diatomes,  and  corallines,  and  examine  tbe  struo- 
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tare  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  comparing  their 
physiology  with  that  of  their  kindred  in  the  fossil  state,  we  ara 
left  to  conjecture  no  longer,  but  are  furnished  with  evidence  and 
proof  the  most  convincing  and  complete  that  the  sea  is  salt  from  a 
physical  necessity. 

499.  Sea-shdU  and  animctcukB  in  a  new  lighi, — Thus  beholding 
sea  shells  and  animalculsd,  may  we  not  now  cease  to  regard  them 
as  beings  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  maintaining  the 
harmonies  of  creation  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  we  not  see  in  them 
the  principles  of  the  most  admirable  compensation  in  the  system 
of  ooeanio  circulation  ?  We  may  even  regard  them  as  regulators, 
to  some  extent,  of  climates  in  parts  of  the  earth  far  removed  from 
their  presence.  There  is  something  suggestive,  both  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful,  in  the  idea  that,  while  the  insects  of  the  sea  are 
building  up  their  coral  islands  in  the  perpetual  summer  of  the 
tropics,  they  are  also  engaged  in  dispensing  warmth  to  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  in  mitigating  the  severe  cold  of  the  polar 
winter.  Surely  an  hypothesis  which,  being  followed  out,  suggests 
so  much  design,  such  perfect  order  and  arrangement,  and  so  many- 
beauties  for  contemplation  and  admiration  as  does  this,  which,  for 
want  of  a  better,  I  have  ventured  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  solid 
matter  of  the  sea  water,  its  salts  and  its  shells— surely,  I  say,  such 
an  hypothesis,  though  it  be  not  based  entirely  on  the  results  of 
actual  observation,  cannot  be  i*egarded  as  wholly  vain  or  as  alto- 
gether profitless. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

§  501-526. — THE  CLOUD  REGION,   THE  EQUATOBIAL  CLOUD 

RING,  AND  SEA   FOGS. 

501.  Cloud  region — highest  in  the  calm  belts, — To  simplify  the 
discussion  of  these  phenomena,  let  us  consider  fog^  at  sea  to  be 
in  character  like  clouds  in  the  sky.  So  treating  them,  and  con- 
fining our  attention  to  them  as  they  appear  to  the  mariner,  we 
discover  that  the  cloud  region  in  the  main  is  highest  in  the 
trade-wind  and  calm  belts,  lowest  in  extra-tropical  r^ons. 

502.  Foglesa  regions. — ^At  sea,  beyond  "  the  offings,"  fogs  are 
not  often  seen  between  the  parallels  of  30^  N.  and  S.  Sea  fogs, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  a  rare  phenomenon  over  one-half  of 
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the  surface  of  the  globe.  These  fogless  regions,  though  certain 
parts  of  them  are  not  unfrequently  visited  by  tempests,  tornadoes, 
and  hxirricanes,  are  nevertheless  much  less  frequented  by  gales  of 
wind,  as  all  furious  winds  are  called,  than  we  the  regions  on  the 
polar  side  of  these  two  parallels. 

503.  Hie  most  itormy  UUiiudes. — Taking  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
north  and  south,  as  an  index  of  what  takes  place  on  other  waters, 
ihe  abstract  logs  of  the  Observatory  show,  according  to  the 
reoords  of  265,304  observing  days  contained  therein,  that  for 
every  gale  of  wind  that  seamen  encounter  on  the  equatorial  side 
of  these  two  parallels  of  30°  N.  and  S.,  they  encounter  10.4  on 
the  polar  side ;  and  that  for  every  fog  on  the  equatorial  they  en- 
counter  83  on  the  pol%r  side.  As  a  rule,  fogs  and  gales  increase 
both  in  numbers  and  frequency  as  you  recede  from  the  equator. 
The  frequency  of  these  phenomena  between  the  parallels  of  5°  N. 
and  b°  S.,  compared  with  their  frequency  between  the  parallels  of 
45""  and  50""  N.  and  S.,  is  as  1  to  103  for  gales,  and  as  1  to  102  for 
fogs.  The  observations  do  not  extend  beyond  the  parallels  of 
60^.  It  appears  from  these,  however,  that  both  the  most  stormy 
and  foggy  latitudes  in  the  North  Atlantic  are  between  the 
parallels  of  45°  and  50^ ;  that  in  the  South  Atlantic  the  most 
stormy  latitudes  are  between  the  parallels  of  55°  and  60°,  the 
most  foggy  between  50°  and  55°. 

504.  Influences  of  the  OtUf  Stream  and  ihe  %ce4>earing  currents  of 
the  south, — How  suggestively  do  these  two  groups  of  phenomena 
remind  us,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  ice- 
bearing  currents  of  the  north,  and,  on  the  other,  of  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Antarctic  icebergs  which  cluster  off  the  Falkland 
Islands !  * 

505.  Sea  fogs  rare  ujithin  20°  of  the  equator — red  foQS. — Though 
sea  fogs  within  20°  on  either  side  of  the  equator  are  so  rarely 
seen,  yet  within  this  distance,  on  the  north  side,  red  fogs  of ''  sea- 
dust"  (§  322)  are  not  unfrequently  encountered  by  navigators. 
These  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  category 

♦  Captain  Cfiadwick  reports,  by  letter  of  80th  April,  1860,  an  iceberg,  seen 
first  by  him  14th  September.  1859,  in  8.  lat  52°  25'.  long.  51°  8'  W. :  next,  on 
October  10th,  in  47°  16'  S.,  59°  80'  W.,  by  the  WUd  Pigeon  Five  days 
later  he  fell  in  with  it  in  lat  45°  40'.  long.  58°  40'.  It  was  last  seen  7th 
November,  in  lat  43°  44'  S.,  long.  57°  14'  W..  by  the  British  ship  "City  of 
Candy."  Whether  this  were  the  same  ••  berg "  or  not  it  shows  that  icebergs 
are  not  imknown  to  the  north  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  as,  indeed,  the  aqueous 
isotherm  of  60°,  Plate  lY.,  indicates  by  its  sharp  onnre  about  those  islands. 
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of  Hoa  fog^).  The  falling  of  this  dust  in  the  form  of  fog  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  those  influences  (§  331),  the  effects  of  which  are 
■0  often  obftervable  morning  and  evening  in  the  settling  smoko 
from  neighbouring  chimneys.  The  fogs  which  at' early  dawn 
are  disoovorod  hovering  over  our  cities  or  skii-tingthe  base  of  the 
hilln  near  by  are  of  the  same  sort.  The  *^  black  fogs  "  of  London 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  them.  These  particles  of  dust,  like 
the  atoms  of  smoke,  are  brought  into  conditions  favourable  for 
radiation  on  occasions  when  the  air  in  which  they  are  floating 
hap])ons  to  have  a  hi£;h  dew-point.  Thus  each  one  of  these  in- 
numerable little  atoms  of  smoke  and  microscopic  particles  of  sea- 
dust  become  loaded  with  dew,  and,  being  made  visible,  have  the 
appearance  of  fog.  Eed  fogs,  therefore,  do  not  properly  oome 
under  our  classification  of  sea  fogs. 

500.  CloudlesB  regiont  and  height  of  clouds  at  $ea. — On  the 
polar  side  of  40°  at  boa  the  weather  is  for  the  most  part  cloudy. 
On  the  eqtiatorial  side,  and  especially  within  iMe  trade-wind 
region,  it  is  for  the  most  part  clear  until  we  approach  the 
cloud -ring,  where  clouds  again  indicate  the  normal  state  of  the 
sky  at  sea.  What  is  the  height  of  the  cloud  region  at  sea  ?  for 
vapour  plane  it  can  scarce  be  called.  As  yet  our  sailor  observers 
have  not  turned  their  attention  either  to  the  height  or  the 
velocity  of  clouds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will.  Observa- 
tions here  are  to  be  made  rather  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  or  squadron  than  of  a  single  ship,  and  it  is 
ho])ed  that  some  of  the  distinguished  admirals  and  brave  old 
commodores  who  cruise  about  the  world,  with  willing  hearts  and 
ready  bands  for  the  cause  we  advocate,  may  signalize  their  flag 
by  contiibutiug,  for  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge 
touching  the  physics  of  the  sea  and  the  machinery  of  the  air,  a 
series  of  well-conducted  observations  upon  the  force  of  the  trade* 
winds,*  upon  the  height  and  velocity'  of  the  clouds,  the  height 
and  velocity  of  the  waves,  etc,  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean. 

507.  Height  and  velocity  of  wanes — -pUm  for  determining. — 
Commodore  Wiillerstorf,  of  the  Austrian  frigate  Novara,  made  an 
interesting  series  of  observations  upon  the  height  and  velocity  of 
the  waves  dunng  his  cruise  in  that  vessel  upon  his  last  scientific 
mission.  These,  no  doubt,  will  be  published  with  the  other  im- 
portant results  of  that  admirably  conducted  expedition.     The 

*  See  Blaury's  Sailing  Directions,  voL  !!.•  "Average  Force  of  the  Trade- 
winds." 
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most  simple  plan  for  determining  the  velocity  of  waves — and  it 
may  be  hourly  practised  on  board  of  every  vessel — is  the  plan 
which  is  followed  by  Captain  Ginn,  of  the  American  ship  John 
Knox,  one  of  our  co-operators.  When  he  heaves  the  log  with  the 
seas  following,  instead  of  hauling  in  the  line  immediately,  he 
leaves  the  chip  to  tow',  watching  till  he  observes  it  on  the  crest 
of  a  wave;  he  then  turns  the  glass,  or  notes  hijs  watch,  and 
marks  the  time  it  takes  the  wave  to  reach  the  ship.  The  usual 
velocity  of  the  waves  in  the  Atlantic  is  22-3  miles  an  hour,  off 
Cape  Horn  26-8.*      . 

508.  Determining  the  height  of  clouds  at  sea. — It  would  afford  a 
pleasant  and  agreeable  diversion  for  a  squadron  of  men-of-war, 
as  they  pursue  their  voyage  at  sea,  to  amuse  themselves  and 
instruct  their  fiends  at  home  with  observations  upon  all  such 
phenomena.  Those  who  are  willing  to  undertake  the  clouds 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  devising  a  plan  both  for  the  upper  and 
the  lower  strata. 

509.  Cloud  region  at  sea  in  the  shape  of  a  double  inclined  plane. — 
Over  the  land  the  cloud  region  is  thought  to  vary  from  three 
to  ffve  miles  in  height ;  there  the  height  of  clouds  is  known  to  be 
very  variable.  At  sea  it  is  no  doubt  less  so.  Here  the  cloud 
region  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  double  inclined  plane, 
stretching  north  and  south  from  the  equatorial  cloud-ring  as  a 
soit  of  ridge-pole.      In  the  balloon  ascents  which  have  taken 

i 

*  From  Captain  (rinn's  Abtlraet  Log : — 

'*Satarday,  September  lltb,  1858,  doubling  Gape  Horn.  The  long  regular 
swell  during  thia  part  of  the  day  afforded  me  another  opportunity  of  trying  the 
Telocity  of  the  waves.  This  I  did  by  paying  out  the  log-line  enough  to  be 
equal  to  13  knots  with  the  14-8econd  glass;  then  by  watching  the  chip — to 
which  I  had  fixed  a  piece  of  white  rag  to  render  it  more  distinguishable — as  it 
appeared  on  the  crest  of  a  well-defined  wave,  and  turning  the  glass  at  the  same 
time,  and  then  noting  where  the  crest  of  a  wave  is  at  the  moment  the  glass  is 
•out' 

**  I  have  several  times  before  tried  the  ezperunent  in  this  way  with  the  same 
length  of  line  out  astern,  and  have  always  found  about  the  same  rate  for  the 
velocity,  namely,  22  to  23  miles  an  hour;  but  to-day  I  found  it  to  be  consider- 
ably more,  namely,  26  to  28  miles  an  hour.  Thus  the  crest  of  a  wave  would 
pass,  while  the  14-seoond  glass  ran  out,  from  the  place  where  the  log-oliip  was 
towing  astern  (13  knots)  to  just  ahead  of  the  ship.  The  length  of  the  ship  is 
equal  to  about  6^  knots :  the  ship's  speed  at  the  time  was  8  knots ;  thus, 
13+6^+8  =  27|.  A  few  days  ago  I  tried  the  same  experiment,  and  found  the 
velocity  to  be  22  to  23.  What  has  accelerated  the  velocity  of  these  waves? 
Have  the  soundings  anything  to  do  with  it?" 

T 
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place  from  the  Eew  Observatory  in  England,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  there  the  cloud  region  is  from  2000  to  6600  feet  high, 
with  a  thickness  varying  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  that  its 
tempemture  at  the  top  is  not  lower  than  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cloud,  notwithstanding  its  thickness.  We  are  also  indebted  to 
Fiazzi  Smyth  for  interesting  observations  on  the  cloud  region  in 
the  belt  of  north-east  trades  and  of  the  upper  counter  current 
there.  They  were  made  from  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  at  the  height 
of  12,200  feet,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1856.* 
The  cloud  region  of  the  trades  was  betMre^n  3000  and  5000  feet 
high ;  of  the  upper  or  south-west  current,  it  was  above  the 
mountain.  Islands  only  a  few  hundred  feet  high  are  generally 
cloud-capped  in  the  trade-wind  regions  at  sea ;  another  indication 
that,  with  a  given  amount  of  moisture  in  the  wind,  the  cloud 
region  is  higher  nt  sea  than  it  is  over  the  land.  For  most  of  the 
time  during  his  sojourn  on  the  Peak,  the  sea  was  concealed  from 
view  by  the  cloud  stratum  below,  though  the  sky  was  clear  over- 
head. Farther  to  the  north,  in  the  Atlantic,  however,  as  in  the 
fog  region  about  the  meeting  of  the  cool  and  warm  currents  near 
the  Grand  Banks,  the  look-out  at  the  mast-head  often  finds  himself 
above  the  fog  or  cloud  in  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  ship  are 
enveloped.  Going  still  &riher  towards  the  north  and  reaching 
the  ice,  the  cloud  region  would  again,  for  obvious  reasons,  mount 
up  until  you  reached  the  open  sea  there,  when  again  it  would 
touch  the  earth  with  its  smoke. 

510.  Fogs  in  ike  harbour  of  CaUao. — In  the  harbour  of  Callao, 
in  Peru,  which  is  filled  with  the  cool  waters  of  Humboldt's 
current,  I  have  seen  the  bay  covered  with  a  fog  only  a  few 
inches  high.  I  have  seen  fogs  there  so  dense,  and  with  outlines 
so  sharp,  as  to  conceal  from  view  the  row-boats  approaching  the 
ship*s  side.  These  fogs,  especially  early  in  the  morning,  will 
conceal  from  view  not  only  the  boat,  but  the  persons  of  the  crew 
up  to  the  neck,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  visible  but  two  rows  of 
trunkless  heads  nodding  catenaries  at  the  oars,  apparently  skim- 
ming through  the  air  and  dancing  on  the  fog  in  a  manner  at  once 
both  magical  and  fantastic.  At  other  times  the  cloud  stratum  is 
thicker  and  higher. .  Then  may  be  seen  three  masts  coming  into 
port  with  topg^ant-sails  and  royals  set,  but  no  ship.  These  sails, 
nicely  trimmed  and  swelling  to  the  breeze  in  the  sky,  swim  along 
over  the  clouds,  an4  seem  like  things  in  a  fairy  scene.  However, 
*  Teneriffe.    An  Astronomer's  Experiment    London,  195S, 
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tlu)r»  are  influences  exerted  in  the  formation  of  clouds  and  fogs 
over  and  near  the  land  which  appear  not  to  be  felt  at  sea. 

511.  The  cloudy  latUitdea. — In  the  extra-tropical  north,  the  cloud 
region  is  high  over  the  land,  low  over  the  water  ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  fiarther  inland,  the.  drj'er  the  air  and  the  higher  the  cloud 
region.  In  the  circum-Antarotio  regions,  where  all  is  sea,  the 
rising  vapours  form  themselves  into  clouds  low  down,  and  keep 
the  face  of  the  sky  almost  uninterruptedly  obscured.  The 
southern  eaves  of  the  cloud  plane  (§  509),  like  the  calm  belts, 
vary  their  latitude  as  the  sun  does  its  declination,  though  their 
place  is  generally  foimd  between  the  parallels  of  50®  and  70°  S. — 
fiirther  or  nearer  according  to  the  season ;  but  under  this  edge, 
wherever  it  be,  the  mariner's  heart  is  seldom  made  glad  by  the 
cheering  influences  of  a  clear  sky.  If  not  wrapped  in  mist,  or 
covered  with  snow,  or  pelted  with  hail,  or  drenched  with  rain,  as 
he  sails  through  these  latitudes,  he  is  dispirited  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  gloomy  and  murky  weather  which  pervades  those 
regions.  His  hope  in  the  "  brave  west  winds  "  and  truert  in  the 
prowess  of  a  noble  ship  are  then  his  consolation  and  his  comfort. 

512.  Why  ihere  should  be  less  almo^here  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. — Such  are  the  quantities  of  vapour  rising 
up  from  the  engirdling  ocean  about  those  austral  regions,  that  it 
keeps  permanently  expelled  thence  a  large  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  specific  gravity  of  dry  air  being  1,  that  of  aqueous 
vapour  is  0.6  (§  252).  According  to  the  table  (§  362),  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  at  sea,  between  the  equator  and  78°  37 
north,  is  30.01 ;  whilst  its  mean  height  in  lat.  70°  S.  is  29.0.  To 
explain  the  great  and  grand  phenomena  of  nature  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  puny  contrivances  of  human  device  is  often  a 
feeble  resort,  but  nevertheless  we  may,  in  order  to  explain  this 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  watery  south,  where  all  is  sea,  be 
pardoned  for  the  homely  reference.  We  all  know,  as  the  steam 
or  vapour  begins  to  form  in  the  tea-kettle,  it  expels  air  thence, 
and  itself  occupies  the  space  which  the  air  occupied.  If  still 
more  heat  be  applied,  as  to  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  the  air 
will  be  entirely  expelled,  and  we  have  nothing  but  steam  above 
the  water  in  the  boiler.  Now  at  the  south,  over  this  great 
waste  of  circumfluent  waters,  we  do  not  have  as  much  heat  for 
evaporation  as  in  the  boiler  or  the  tea-kettle ;  but,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  it  forms  vapour  which  has  proportionally  precisely  the  same 
tendency  that  the  vapour  in  the  tea-kettle  has  to  drive  off  the 
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air  above  and  occtipy  the  space  it  held.  Nor  is  this  alL  This 
austral  vapour,  rising  up,  is  cooled  and  condensed.  Thus  a  vast 
amount  of  heat  is  liberated  in  the  upper  regions,  which  goes  to 
heat  the  air  there,  expand  it,  and  thius,  by  altering  ihe  level, 
causing  it  to  flow  off.  lliis  unequal  distribution  of  atmosphere 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  globe  is  imperfectly  represented  in 
barometric  profile  on  Plate  I.  (§  215) — the  shading  around  the 
periphery  of  the  circle  being  intended  to  represAnt  the  relative 
height,  and  the  scales  standing  up  in  it,  the  barometric  column. 

513.  Influence  of  Antarctic  icebergs  in  exiling  the  atr  from 
auitral  regions. — This  part  of  the  southern  ocean  where  the 
barometer  shows  diminished  pressure  is  frequented  by  ioebei^, 
many  of  them  very  large  and  high,  and  some  of  them  sending  up 
towers,  minarets,  and  steeples,  which  give  them  the  appearance 
in  the  distance  of  beautiful  cities  afloat.  Each  one  of  them  is  a 
centre  of  condensation.  Could  an  eye  from  aloft  look  down  upon 
the  scene,  the  upper  side  of  the  cloud  stratum  would  present 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  immense  caldron,  boiling,  and 
bubbling,  and  intumescing  in  the  upper  air.  These  huge  bergs 
condense  the  vapour,  and  the  liberated  heat  causes  the  air  above 
them  to  swell  out,  and  to  stand  like  so  many  curiously-shaped 
fungi  above  the  general  cloud  level.  And  thus,  where  the 
icebergs  are  thick,  the  clouds  are  formed  low  down.  Icebergs, 
like  inlands,  facilitate  the  formation  of  clouds  and  promote 
precipitation. 

514.  The  horse  latitudes — the  doldrums, — Turn  we  now  to  the 
equatorial  cloud-ring.  Seafaring  people  have,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  divided  the  ocean  off  into  regions,  and  cha^racterieed 
them  according  to  the  winds;  e.^.,  there  are  the  "trade-wind 
regions,"  the  "  variables,"  the  "  horse  latitudes,*'  the  "  doldrums," 
etc.  The  "  hors.e  latitudes  "  are  the  belts  of  calms  and  light  airs 
(§  210)  which  border  the  polar  edge  of  the  north-east  trades. 
They  were  so  called  from  the  circumstance  that  vessels  formerly 
bound  from  New  England  to  the  West  Indies,  with  a  deck-load  of 
horses,  were  often  so  delayed  in  this  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  that  for 
the  want  of  water  for  their  animals,  they  were  compelled  to 
throw  a  portion  of  them  overboard.  The  '*  equatorial  doldrums  " 
is  another  of  these  calm  places  (§  212).  Besides  being  a  region 
of  calms  and  baffling  winds,  it  is  a  region  noted  for  its  rains  and 
clouds,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  oppressive  and  disagreeable 
places  at  sea.    The  emigrant  ships  from  Europe  for  Australia 
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have  to  cross  it.  They  are  often  baffled  in  it  for  two  or  three 
weeks  ;  then  the  children  and  the  passengers  who  ai'e  of  delicate 
health  suffer  most.  It  is  a  frightful  graveyard  on  the  wayside  to 
that  golden  land.  A  vessel  bound  into  the  southern  hemisphere 
from  Europe  or  America,  after  clearing  the  region  of  variable 
winds  and  crossing  the  *'  horse  latitudes,"  enters  the  north-east 
trades.  Here  the  mariner  finds  the  sky  sometimes  mottled  with 
clouds,  but  for  the  most  part  clear.  Here,  too,  he  finds  his , 
barometer  rising  and  falling  under  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  regular 
atmospherical  tide,  which  gives  a  high  and  low  barometer  every 
day  with  such  regularity  that  the  hour  within  a  few  minutes 
may  be  told  by  it.  The  rise  and  fall  of  this  tide,  measured  by 
the  barometer,  amounts  to  about  one-tenth  (0<1)  of  an  inch,  and  it 
occurs  daily  and  everywhere  between  the  tropics :  the  maximum 
about  10  h.  30  m.  a.m.,  the  minimum  between  4  h.  and  6  h.  p.m., 
with  a  second  maximum  and  minimum  about  10  p.m.  and  5  a.m.* 
The  diurnal  variation  of  the  needle  (§  344)  changes  also  with  the 
turning  of  these  invisible  tides.  Continuing  his  course  towards 
the  equinoctial  line,  and  entering  the  region  of  equatorial  calms 
and  rains,  the  navigator  feels  the  weather  to  become  singularly 
close  and  oppressive;  he  discovers  here  that  the  elasticity  of 
feeling  which  he  breathed  from  the  trade-wind  air  has  forsaken 
him ;  he  has  entered  the  doldrums,  and  is  under  the  '*  cloud- 
nng." 

515.  Afrigaie  under  the  cloud-ring, — ^I  find  in  the  journal  of  the 
late  Commodore  Arthur  Sinclair,  kept  on  board  the  United 
States  frigate  Congress  during  a  cruise  to  South  America  in 
1817-18,  a  picture  of  the  weather  under  this  doud-ring  that  is 
singularly  graphic  and  striking.  He  encountered  it  in  the 
month  of  January,  1818,  between  the  parallel  of  4°  north  and 
the  equator,  and  between  the  meridians  of  19°  and  23°  west.  He 
says  of  it,  "  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  regions 
in  our  globe.  A  dense,  close  atmosphere,  except  for  a  few  hours 
after  a  thunderstorm,  •  during  which  time  torrents  of  rain  fall, 
when  the  air  becomes  a  little  refreshed ;  but  a  hot,  glowing  sun 
soon  heats  it  again,  and  but  for  your  awnings,  and  the  little  air 
put  in  circulation  by  the  continual  flapping  of  the  ship's  sails,  it 
would  be  almost  insufferable.  No  person  who  has  not  crossed 
this  region  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  its  unpleasant  effects. 

*  Bee  paper  on  Meteorological  ObBenrations  in  India,  by  Colonel  Sykes^ 
PhiloBophi<»l  Tianaaotions  for  1850,  part  ii.,  page  297. 
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Yon  feel  a  degree  of  lafisitiide  unconquerable,  which  not  even 
the  Roa-bathing,  which  everywhere  elae  proves  so  salutary  and 
renovating,  can  dispeL  Except  when  in  actual  danger  of  ship- 
wreck, I  never  spent  twelve  more  disagreeahle  days  in  the  pro- 
fessional part  of  my  life  than  in  these  calm  latitudes.  I  crossed 
the  line  on  the  17th  of  January,  at  eight  aji.,  in  longitude  21°  20*, 
and  soon  found  I  had  surmounted  all  the  difficulties  consequent 
to  that  event ;  that  the  breeze  continued  to  freshen  and  draw 
round  to  the  south-south-east,  bringing  with  it  a  clear  sky  and 
most  heavenly  temperature,  renovating  and  refreshing  beyond 
description.  Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  cheerful  counte- 
nanoes,  exchanged  as  by  enchantment  from  that  sleepy  sluggish- 
ness which  had  borne  us  all  down  for  the  last  two  weeks." 

516.  Subjects  which  <U  iea  present  themselves  for  eorUen^latum. — 
One  need  not  go  to  sea  to  perceive  the  grand  work  which  the 
clouds  perform  in  collecting  moisture  from  the  crystal  vaults  of 
the  sky,  in  sprinkling  it  upon  the  fields,  and  making  the  hills 
glad  with  showers  of  rain.  Winter  and  summer,  "  the  cloudd 
drop  fatness  upon  the  earth."  This  part  of  their  office  is  obvious 
to  all,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  it  now.  But  the  sailor 
at  sea  observes  phenomena  and  witnesses  operations  in  the 
terrestrial  economy  which  tell  him  that,  in  the  beautiful  and 
exquisite  adjustments  of  the  grand  machinery  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  clouds  have  other  important  offices  to  perform  besides  those 
merely  of  dispensing  showers,  of  producing  the  rains,  and  of 
weaving  mantles  of  snow  for  the  protection  of  our  fields  in 
winter.  As  important  as  are  these  offices,  the  philosophical 
mariner,  as  he  changes  his  sky,  is  reminded  that  the  clouds 
have  commandments  to  fulfil,  which,  though  less  obvious,  are 
not  therefore  the  less  benign  in  their  influences,  or  the  less 
worthy  of  his  notice.  He  beholds  them  at  work  in  moderating 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  in  mitigating  climates.  At 
one  time  they  spread  themselves  out ;  they  cover  the  earth  as 
with  a  mantle ;  they  prevent  radiation  from  its  crust,  and  keep 
it  warm.  At  another  time  they  interpose  between  it  and  the 
sun ;  they  screen  it  from  his  scorching  rays,  and  protect  the  tender 
plants  from  his  heat,  the  land  from  the  drought ;  or,  like  a  gar* 
ment,  they  overshadow  the  sea,  defending  its  waters  from  the 
intense  forces  of  evaporation.  Having  performed  these  offices 
for  ono  place,  they  are  evaporated  and  given  up  to  the  sunbeam 
and  the  winds  again,  to  be  borne  on  their  wings  away  to  other 
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places  whicii  fiand  in  need  of  like  offices.  Familiar  with  clouds 
and  Bunbhine,  the  storm  and  the  calm,  and  all  the  phenomena 
which  find  expression  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea,  the 
right-minded  mariner,  as  he  contemplates  **  the  cloud  without 
rain,*'  ceases  to  regard  it  as  an  empty  thing ;  he  perceives  that 
it  performs  many  important  offices ;  he  regards  it  as  a  gieat 
moderator  of  heat  and  cold — as  a  '*  compensation  "  in  the  atmo- 
spherical mechanism  which  makes  the  performance  perfect. 
Marvellous  are  the  offices  and  wonderfiil  is  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere.  *  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  suhject  more  fit  for 
profitahle  thought  on  the  part  of  the  truth-loving,  knowledge- 
seeking  student,  be  he  seaman  or  landsman,  than  that  afforded 
by  the  atmosphere  and  its  offices.  Of  all  parts  of  the  physical 
machinery,  of  all  the  contrivances  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
universe,  the  atmosphere,  with  its  offices  and  its  adaptations, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  wonderful,  sublime,  and  beautiful. 
In  its  construction,  the  grandeur  of  knowledge  is  displ&yed. 
The  perfect  man  of  Uz,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  thus  bursts 
forth  in  laudation  of  this  part  of  God's  handiwork,  demanding 
of  his  comforters,  **  But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where 
is  the  place  of  understanding?  The  depth  saith,  It  is  not  in  me ; 
and  the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me.  It  cannot  be  gotten  for 
gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  prioe  thereof.  No 
mention  shall  be  made  of  coral  or  of  pearls,  for  the  price  of 
wisdom  is  above  rubies.  Whence,  then,  cometh  wisdom,  and 
where  is  the  place  of  understanding?  Destruction  and  Death 
say,  we  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears.  God  under- 
stand eth  the  way  thereof,  and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof;  for 
he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole 
heaven ;  to  make  the  weight  for  the  winds ;  and  he  weigheth  the 
waters  by  measure.  When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a 
way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder,  then  did  he  see  it  and 
declare  it ;  he  prepared  it,  yea,  and  searched  it  out"*  When 
the  pump-maker  came  to  ask  Galileo  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
his  pump  would  not  lift  water  higher  than  thirty-two  feet,  the 
philosopher  thought,  but  v^as  afraid  to  say,  it  was  owing  to  *'  the 
weight  of  the  winds;"  and  though  the  fact  that  the  air  has 
weight  is  here  so  distinctly  announced,  philosophers  never  re- 
cognized the  fact  until  within  comparatively  a  recent  period,  and 
then  it  was  proclaimed  by  them  as  a  great  discovery.    Never- 

*■  Job,  chap.  xxvilL 
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thelefis,  the  fact  was  set  forth  as  distinctly  in  the  Book  of  Xaturo 
as  it  is  in  the  Book  of  Revelation ;  for  the  infant,  in  availing 
itself  of  atmospherical  pressure  to  draw  milk  from  its  mothers 
breast,  unconscioiisly  proclaimed  it 

517.  7%e  haromeier  under  the  daudf^riing. — The  barometer*  standa 
lower  under  this  cloud-ring  than  on  either  side  of  it  (§  362). 
After  having  crossed  it,  the  attentive  navigator  may  perceivo 
how  this  belt  of  clouds,  by  screening  the  parallels  over  which  ho 
may  have  found  it  to  hang  from  the  sun's  rays,  not  only  promotes 
the  precipitation  which  takes  place  within  these  parallels  at 
certain  periods,  but  how,  also,  the  rains  are  made  to  change  the 
places  upon  which  they  are  to  £bi11  ;  and  how,  by  travelling  with 
the  calm  belt  of  the  equator  up  and  down  the  earth,  this  cloud- 
ring  shifts  the  surface  from  which  the  heating  rays  of  the  sun 
are  to  be  excluded ;  and  how,  by  this  operation,  tone  is  given  to 
the  atmospherical  circulation  of  the  world,  and  vigour  to  its 
vegetation. 

518.  It8  moiioiu, — Having  travelled  with  the  calm  belt  to  the 
north  or  south,  the  cloud-ring  leaves  a  clear  sky  about  the 
equator ;  the  rays  of  the  torrid  sun  then  pour  down  upon  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth  there,  and  raise  its  temperature  to  a 
scorching  heat.  The  atmosphere  dances  (§  356),  and  the  air  is 
seen  trembling  in  ascending  and  descending  columns,  with  busy 

.  eagerness  to  conduct  the  heat  off  and  deliver  it  to  the  regions 
aloft,  where  it  is  required  to  give  dynamical  force  to  the  air  in 
its  general  channels  of  circulation.  The  dry  season  continues; 
the  sun  is  vertical ;  and  finally  the  earth  becomes  parched  and 
dry ;  the  heat  accumulates  faster  than  the  air  can  carry  it  away ; 
the  plants  begin  to  wither,  and  the  animals  to  perish.  Then 
comes  the  mitigating  cloud-ring.  The  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
are  intercepted  by  it :  the  place  for  the  absorption  and  reflection, 
and  the  delivery  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  solar  heat,  is  changed ; 
it  is  transferred  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  up|)er 
surface  of  the  clouds. 

519.  Meteorological  processcB. — Badiation  from  land  and  sea 
below  the  cloud-belt  is  thus  interrupted,  and  the  excess  of  heat 
in  the  earth  is  delivered  to  the  air,  and  by  absorption  carried  up 
to  the  clouds,  and  there  transferred  to  their  vapours  to  prevent 

*  Observations  now  show  that  the  thermometer  stands  highest  under  tii^ 
cloud-ring.  Indeed,  the  indications  are  that  it  coincides  with  the  thermitl 
ei]i]ator. 
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excess  of  precipitation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  trade-winda  north 
and  south  are  pouring  into  this  cloud-covered  receiver,  as  the 
calm  and  rain  belt  of  the  equator  may  be  caUed,  fresh  supplies  in 
the  shape  of  ceaseless  volumes  of  heated  air,  which,  loaded  to 
saturation  with  vapour,  has  to  rise  above  and  get  clear  of  the 
clouds  before  it  can  commence  the  process  of  cooling  by  radia- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  also,  the  vapours  which  the  trade- 
winds  bring  from  the  north  and  the  south,  expanding  and 
growing  cooler  as  they  ascend,  are  being  condensed  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  doud  stratum,  and  their  latent  heat  is  set  free,  to 
check  precipitation  and  prevent  a  flood.  While  this  process  and 
these  operations  are  going  on  upon  the  nether  side  of  the  cloud- 
ring,  one  not  less  important  is,  we  may  imagine,  going  on  upon 
the  upper  side.  There,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  pouring  down  without  intermission.  Every  day,  and  all 
day  long,  they  play  with  ceaseless  activity  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  doud  stratum.  When  they  become  too  powerful, 
and  convey  more  heat  to  the  cloud  vapours  than  the  doud 
vapours  can  reflect  and  give  ofif  to  the  air  above  them,  then,  with 
a  beautiful  elasticity  of  character,  the  clouds  absorb  the  surplus 
heat.  They  melt  away,  become  invisible,  and  retain,  in  a  latent 
and  harmless  state,  until  it  is  wanted  at  some  other  place  and  on 
some  other  occasion,  the  heat  thus  imparted.  We  thus  have  an 
insight  into  the  operations  which  are  going  on  in  the  equatorial 
belt  of  precipitation,  and  this  insight  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
perceive  that  exquisite  indeed  are  the  arrangements  which 
Nature  has  provided  for  supplying  this  calm  belt  with  heat, 
and  of  pushing  the  snow-line  there  high  up  above  the  clouds,  in 
order  that  the  atmosphere  may  have  room  to  expand,  to  rise  up, 
overflow,  and  course  back  into  its  channels  of  healthful  circi^a- 
tion.  As  the  vapour  is  condensed  and  formed  into  drops  of  rain, 
a  twoofold  object  is  accomplished  ;  coming  from  ^e  cooler 
regions  of  the  clouds,  the  rain-drops  are  cooler  than  the  air 
and  earth  below ;  they  descend,  and  by  absorption  take  up  the 
heat  which  has  been  accumulating  in  the  earth's  crust  during  the 
dry  season,  and  which  cannot  now  escape  by  radiation. 

520.  Snow-line  mounts  up  as  it  crosses  the  equaloricd  cairn  hdt, — 
In  the  process  of  condensation,  these  rain-drops,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  set  free  a  vast  quantity  of  latent  heat,  which  has  been 
gathered  up  with  the  vapour  from  the  sea  by  the  trade-winds  and 
brought  hither.    The  caloric  thus  liberated  is  taken  by  the  air 
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and  oarried  np  aloft  still  farther,  to  keep,  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  earth,  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  trace  a  thermal  curve  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  to 
represent  this  line,  we  should  no  doubt  find  it  mounting  some- 
times at  the  equator,  sometimes  on  this  side,  and  sometimes  on 
that,  but  always  so  mounting  as  to  overleap  this  doud-ring.  This 
thermal  line  would  not  ascend  always  over  the  same  parallels  :  it 
would  ascend  over  those  between  which  this  ring  happens  to  be ; 
and  the  distance  of  this  ring  from  the  equator,  north  or  south,  is 
regulated  according  to  the  seasons.  K  we  imagine  the  atmo- 
spherical equator  to  be  always  where  the  calm  belt  is  which 
separates  the  north-east  from  the  south-east  trade-winds,  then  the 
loop  in  the  thermal  curve,  which  should  represent  the  line  of  per- 
petual congelation  in  the  air,  would  be  always  found  to  stride 
this  equator ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  thermometer,  kept 
sliding  on  the  surface  of  the  eai-th,  so  as  always  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  this  rain-belt,  would  show  very  nearly  the  same  tempe«- 
rature  all  the  year  round ;  and  so,  too,  would  a  barometer  the 
same  pressure,  though  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  over  this 
calm  belt  would,  in  consequence  of  so  much  heat  and  expansion, 
be  very  much  greater  than  it  is  over  the  trade-winds  or  tropical 
calms. 

521.  Offices  of  the  cUmd-ring. — Returning  and  taking  up  the 
train  of  contem])lation  as  to  the  office  which  this  belt  of  clouds, 
as  it  encircles  the  earth,  performs  in  the  system  of  oceanic  adapta- 
tions, we  may  see  how  the  cloud-ring  and  calm  zone  which  it 
overshadows  perfoim  the  office  both  of  venti-icle  and  auricle  in 
the  immense  atmospherical  heart,  where  the  heat  and  the  forces 
which  give  vitality  and  power  to  the  system  are  brought  into 
play — where  dynamical  strength  is  gathered,  and  an  impulse 
given  to  the  air  sufficient  to  send  it  thence  through  its  long  and 
tortuous  channels  of  circulation. 

522.  It  acts  as  a  regulator, — Thus  this  ring,  or  band,  or  belt  of 
clouds  is  stretched  around  our  planet  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
precipitation  in  the  rain-belt  beneath  it;  to  preserve  the  due 
quantum  of  heat  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  to  adjust  the  winds ; 
and  send  out  for  distribution  to  the  four  comers  vapours  in 
proper  quantities  to  make  up  to  each  river-basin,  climate,  and 
season  its  quota  of  sunshine,  cloud,  and  moisture.  Like  the 
balance-wheel  of  an  artificial  machine,  this  cloud-ring  affords  the 
grand  atmospherical  machine  the  most  exquisitely-aiTauged  8d/- 
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compenaation.  If  the  sun  fail  in  his  supply  of  heat  to  this  region 
moie  of  its  vaponrs  are  condensed,  and  heat  is  dischai^ed  from  its 
latent  store-houses  in  quantities  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  machine 
in  the  most  perfect  compensation.  K,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
much  heat  he  found  to  accompany  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  they 
impinge  upon  the  upper  circumference  of  this  helt,  then  again 
on  that  side  the  means  of  self-compensation  are  ready  at  hand : 
60  much  of  the  cloud-service  as  may  he  requisite  is  then  resolyed 
into  invisible  vapour — ^for  of  invisible  vapour  are  made  the 
vessels  wherein  the  surplus  heat  of  the  sun  is  stored  away  and 
held  in  the  latent  state  until  it  is  called  for,  when  it  is  instantly 
set  free,  and  becomes  a  palpable  and  an  active  agent  in  the  grand 
design. 

523.  Hie  laterU  keai  Itberaied  in  ikeproeesaea  of  condeiuaHon  firom 
and  under  the  clouding,  true  came  of  the  trad&^nda. — Evaporation 
under  this  cloud-ring  is  suspended  almost  entirely.  We  know  that 
the  trade-winds  encircle  the  earth ;  that  they  blow  perpetually ; 
that  they  come  from  the  north  and  the  south,  and  meet  each 
other  near  the  equator ;  therefore  we  infer  that  this  line  of  meet  ^ 
ing  extends  around  the  world.  By  the  rainy  seasons  of  the  torrid 
sone,  except  where  it  may  be  broken  by  the  continents,  we  can 
trace  the  declination  of  this  cloud-ring,  stretched  like  a  girdle 
about  our  planet,  up  and  down  the  earth ;  it  travels  after  the  sun 

up  and  down  the  ocean,  as  from  north  to  south  and  back.  It  is 
broader  than  the  belt  of  calms  out  of  which  it  rises.  As  the  air, 
with  its  vapours,  rises  up  in  this  calm  belt  and  ascends,  these 
vapours  are  condensed  into  clouds,  and  this  condensation  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  turgid  intumescence,  which  causes  the  clouds  to 
overflow  the  calm  belt,  as  it  were,  both  to  the  north  and 
the  south.  The  air  flowing  off  in  the  same  direction  assumes 
the  character  of  winds  that  form  the  upper  currents  that 
are  counter  (Plate  T.)  to  the  trade-winds.  These  currents 
carry  the  clouds  still  farther  to  the  north  and  south,  and  thus 
make  the  cloud-ring  broader.  At  least  we  infer  such  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  rains  are  found  to  extend  out  into  the  trade-winds, 
and  often  to  a  considerable  distance  both  to  the  north  and  the 
south  of  the  calm  belt. 

524.  InMgined  ajjpearance  of  the  doud-ring  to  a  dtsUnU  observer.'^ 
Were  this  cloud-ring  luminous,  and  could  it  be  seen  by  an  ob- 
server from  one  of  the  planets,  it  would  present  to  him  an  appeaiv 
ance  not  unlike  the  rings  of  Saturn  do  to  us.    Such  an  observer 
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would  remark  that  this  cloud-ring  of  the  earth  has  a  motion  coii!* 
trary  to  that  of  the  axis  of  our  planet  itself — ^that  while  the  eartib 
was  reTolving  rapidly  from  west  to  east,  he  would  observe  the 
cloud-ring  to  go  slowly,  but  only  relatively,  from  east  to  west. 
A«  the  winds  which  bring  this  cloud-vapour  to  this  region  of 
calms  rise  up  .with  it,  the  earth  is  slipping  from  imder  them ;  and 
thus  the  cloud-ring,  though  really  moving  frx>m  west  to  east  with 
the  earth,  goes  relatively  slower  than  the  earth,  and  would  there- 
fore appear  to  require  a  longer  time  to  complete  a  reyolution. 
But,  unlike  the  rings  of  Satinm  through  the  telescope,  the  outer 
surface,  or  the  upper  side  to  us,  of  this  cloud-ring,  would  appear 
exceedingly  jagged,  rough,  and  uneven. 

525.  Thunder, — The  rays  of  the  sun,  playing  upon  this  peak 
and  then  upon  that  of  the  upper  cloud-surface,  melt  away  one  set 
of  elevations  and  create  another  set  of  depressions.  The  whole 
stratum  is,  it  may  be  imagined,  in  the  most  turgid  state ;  it  is  in 
continued  throes  when  viewed  from  above ;  the  heat  which  ia 
liberated  from  below  in  the  process  of  condensation,  the  currents 
of  warm  air  ascending  from  the  earth,  and  of  cool  descending 
from  the  sky — all,  we  may  well  conceive,  tend  to  keep  the  upper 
oloud-8ur£Ace  in  a  perpetual  state  of  agitation,  upheaval,  and 
depression.  Imagine  in  such  a  cloud-stratum  an  electrical  dis- 
charge to  take  place ;  the  report,  being  caught  up  by  the  cloud- 
ridges  above,  is  passed  from  peak  to  peak,  and  repeated  from 
valley  to  valley,  until  the  last  echo  dies  away  in  the  mutterings 
of  the  distant  thunder.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  voice  of  the 
loud  thunder  rumbling  and  rolling  away  above  the  cloud-6urJ5EU}e» 
like  the  echo  of  artillery  discharged  among  the  hills  I  Hence 
we  perceive  or  infer  that  the  clouds  intercept  the  progress  of 
sound,  as  well  as  of  light  and  heat,  and  that  this  upper  surface  is 
often  like  Alpine  regions,  which  echo  back  and  roll  along  vidth 
rumbling  noise  the  mutterings  of  the  distant  thunder. 

52G.  Exceeding  interest  attached  to  physical  research  at  sea. — 
It  is  by  trains  of  reasoning  like  this  that  we  are  continually  re- 
minded of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  observations  which 
the  mariner  is  called  on  to  make.  There  is  no  expression  uttered 
by  nature  which  is  unworthy  of  our  most  attentive  consideration 
— for  no  physical  fact  is  too  bald  for  study — and  mariners,  by 
registering  in  their  logs  the  kind  of  lightning,  whether  sheet, 
forked,  or  streaked,  and  the  kind  of  thunder,  whether  rolling, 
muttering,  or  sharp,  may  be  furnishing  facts  which  will  throw 
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mucli  light  on  the  features  and  cbai*acter  of  the  clouds  in  different 
latitudes  and  seasons.  Physical  fact«  are  the  language  of  Nature, 
and  every  expression  uttered  by  her  is  worthy  of  our  most  atten* 
tive  consideration,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  Wisdom. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

§   631-555. — THE  GEOLOGICAL  AGENCY  OF  THE  WINDS. 

531.  Hie  sea  and  air  regarded  as  parts  of  the  same  machine. — 
Properly  to  appreciate  the  various  oflSces  which  the  winds  and 
the  waves  perform,  we  must  regard  nature  as  a  whole,  for  all  the 
departments  thereof  are  intimately  connected.  If  we  attempt  to 
study  in  one  of  them,  we  often  find  ourselves  tracing  clews  which 
insensibly  lead  us  off  into  others,  and  before  we  are  aware,  we 
discover  ourselves  exploring  the  chambers  of  some  other  depart- 
ment. The  study  of  drifts  takes  the  geologist  out  to  sea,  and 
reminds  him  that  a  knowledge  of  waves,  winds,  and  currents,  of 
navigation  and  hydrography,  are  closely  and  intimately  connected 
with  his  speciality.  The  astronomer  directs  his  telescope  to  the 
most  remote  star  or  to  the  nearest  planet  in  the  sky,  and  makes 
an  observation  upon  it.  He  cannot  reduce  this  observation,  nor 
make  any  use  of  it,  until  he  has  availed  himself  of  certain  prin- 
ciples of  optics — until  he  has  consulted  the  thermometer,  gauged 
the  atmosphere,  and  considered  the  effect  of  heat  in  changing  its 
powers  of  re&action.  In  order  to  adjust  the  pendulum  of  his 
clock  to  the  right  length,  he  has  to  measure  the  water  of  the  sea 
and  weigh  the  earth.  He,  too,  must  therefore  go  into  the  study 
of  the  tides ;  he  must  examine  the  earth's  crust,  and  consider  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  from  pole  to  pole,  circumference 
to  centre ;  and  in  doing  this,  he  finds  himself*  in  his  researches, 
alongside  of  the  navigator,  the  geologist,  and  the  meteorologist, 
with  a  host  of  other  good  fellows,  each  one  holding  on  by  the 
same  thread,  and  following  it  up  into  the  same  labyrinth — all, 
il  may  be,  with  different  objects  in  view,  but  nevertheless,  each 
one  feeling  sui'e  that  he  is  to  be  led  into  chambers  where  there 
are  stores  of  knowledge  and  instruction  especially  for  him.  And 
thus,  in  undertaking  to  explore  the  physical  geography  of  the 
sea,  I  have  found  myself  standing  side  by  side  with  the  geologist 
on  the  land,  and  with  him,  fax  away  from  the  sea-shore,  engaged 
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in  oonsidenng  marine  foscdls,  changes  of  climates,  the  effects  of 
deserts  upon  the  winds,  or  the  influence  of  mountains  upon  rains, 
or  some  of  the  many  phenomena  which  the  inland  basins  of  the 
earth — ^those  immense  indentations  on  its  surface  that  have  no 
sea-drainage— present  for  contemplation  and  study. 

532.  l%e  lecd  of  the  Dead  Sea, — Among  the  most  interesting  of 
these  last  is  that  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  has  run  a  level  from  that  sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  finds  the  former  to  be  about  one  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  below  the  general  sea-level  of  the  earth.  In  seeking; 
to  account  for  this  great  difference  of  water-level,  the  geologist 
examines  the  neighbouring  region,  and  calls  to  his  aid  the  forces 
of  elevation  and  depression  which  are  supposed  to  have  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood;  he  then  points  to  them  as  the  agents 
which  did  the  work.  Truly  they  are  mighty  agents,  and  they 
have  diversified  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  with  the  most  towering 
monuments  of  their  power.  But  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that 
they  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  this  region  ?  May  they  not  have 
come  from  the  sea,  and  been,  if  not  in  this  case,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  other  inland  basins,  as  far  removed  as  the  other  hemi- 
sphere ?  This  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer 
definitely.  But  the  inquiry  as  to  the  geological  agency  of  (he 
winds  in  such  cases  is  a  question  which  my  investigations  have 
suggested.  It  has  its  seat  in  the  sea,  and  therefore  I  propound  it 
as  one  which,  in  accounting  for  the  formation  of  this  or  that 
inland  basin,  is  worthy,  at  least,  of  consideration. 

583.  An  andetU  river  from  it — ^Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
annual  amount  of  precipitation  upon  the  water-shed  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  at  some  former  period,  was  greater  than  the  annual  amotmt 
of  evaporation  from  it  now  is  ?  If  yea,  from  what  part  of  the 
sea  did  the  vapour  that  supplied  the  excess  of  that  precipitation 
come,  and  what  has  cut  off  that  supply  ?  The  mere  elevation  of 
the  rim  and  depression  of  the  lake  basin  would  not  cut  it  ofL  If 
we  establish  the  fact  that  the  Dead  Sea  at  a  former  period  did 
send  a  river  to  the  ocean,  we  carry  along  with  this  fact  the 
admission  that  when  that  sea  overflowed  into  that  river,  then  the 
water  that  fell  from  the  clouds  over  the  Dead  Sea  basin  was  more 
than  the  winds  could  convert  into  vapour  and  carry  away  again ; 
the  river  carried  off  the  excess  to  the  ocean  whence  it  camo 
(§  267). 

534.  PrecipUatian  and  evaporation  in  the  Dead  Sea  valleg. — In  the 
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tMhBin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  basin  of  the  Caspian,  of  the  Sea  of 
Ai'al,  and  in  the  othur  inland  basins  of  Asia,  we  are  entitled  to 
infer  that  the  precipitation  and  evaporation  are  at  this  time 
exactly  equal.  Were  it  not  so,  the  level  of  these  seas  would 
be  rising  or  sinking.  If  the  precipitation  were  in  excess,  these 
seas  would  be  gradually  becoming  fuller ;  and  if  the  evaporation 
were  in  excess,  they  would  be  gradually  drying  up ;  but  observa 
tion  does  not  show,  nor  history  tell  us,  that  either  is  the  case. 
As  far  as  we  know,  the  level  of  these  seas  is  as  permanent  as 
that  of  the  ocean,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  existence  of 
subterranean  channels  between  them  and  the  great  ocean.  Were 
there  sach  a  channel,  the  Dead  Sea  being  the  lower,  it  would  be 
the  recipient  of  ocean  waters ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  it 
should  be  such  a  recipient  without  ultimately  rising  to  the  level 
of  its  feeder. 

535.  Whence  come  Ue  rainef — It  may  be  that  the  question 
su^ested  by  my  researches  has  no  bearing  upon  the  Dead  Sea ; 
that  local  elevations  and  subsidences  alone  were  concerned  in 
placing  the  level  of  its  waters  where  it  is.  But  is  it  probable 
that  throughout  all  the  geological  periods,  during  all  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water 
surface  over  the  earth,  the  winds,  which  in  the  general  channels 
of  circulation  pass  over  the  Dead  Sea,  have  alone  been  un- 
changed? Throughout  all  ages,  periods,  and  formations,  is  it 
probable  that  the  winds  have  brought  us  just  as  much  moisture 
to  that  sea  as  they  now  bring,  and  have  just  taken  up  as  much 
water  from  it  as  they  now  carry  off?  Obviously  and  clearly  not. 
The  salt-beds,  the  water-marks,  the  geological  formations,  and 
other  facts  traced  by  Nature's  own  hand  upon  the  tablets  of  the 
rock,  all  indicate  plainly  enough  that  not  only  the  Dead  Sea,  but 
the  Caspian  also,  had  upon  them,  in  former  periods,  more  abundant 
rains  than  they  now  have.  Where  did  the  vapour  for  those  rains 
come  from  ?  and  what  has  stopped  the  supply  ?  Surely  not  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin.  My  researches 
with  regard  to  the  winds  have  suggested  the  probability  (§  290) 
that  the  vapour  which  is  condensed  into  rains  for  the  lake  valley, 
and  which  the  St.  Lawrenee  carries  off  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is 
taken  up  by  the  south-east  trade  winds  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  winds  which  bring  this 
vapour  arrive  with  it  in  the  lake  country  at  a  mean  dew-point  of 
50°.     Let  us  also  admit  the  south-west  winds  to  be  the  rain 
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winds  for  the  lakes  generally,  as  well  as  for  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  they  are  also,  speaking  generally,  the  rain  winds  of 
Europe,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  extra-tropical  Asia  alsa 

536.  Hie  infiuenee  of  mountain  ranges. — Now  suppose  a  certain 
mountain  range,  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  lakee, 
but  across  the  path  of  these  winds,  with  their  dew-point  at  50^, 
were  to  be  suddenly  elevated,  and  it«  crest  pushed  into  the 
regions  of  snow,  having  a  mean  temperature  at  its  summit  of  3(f* 
Fahrenheit.  The  winds,  in  passing  that  range,  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  mean  dew-point  of  30°;  and,  not  meeting  (§  297) 
with  any  more  evaporating  surface  between  such  range  and  the 
lakes,  they  would  have  no  longer  any  moisture  to  deposit  at  the 
supposed  lake  temperature  of  60® ;  for  they  could  not  yield  their 
moisture  to  anything  above  30°.  Consequently,  the  amormt  of 
precipitation  in  the  lake  country  would  fall  off ;  the  winds  which 
feed  the  lakes  would  cease  to  bring  as  much  water  as  the  lakes 
now  give  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  such  a  case,  that  river  and 
the  Niagara  would  drain-  them  to  the  level  of  their  own  beds ; 
evaporation  would  be  increased  by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  want  of  rain,  and  the  lakes  would  sink  to 
that  level  at  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  pre- 
cipitation and  evaporation  would  finally  become  equal. 

537.  Hoto  the  level  of  Caspians  ia  reduced. — There  is  a  self- 
regulating  principle  that  would  bring  about  this  equality ;  for  as 
the  water  in  the  lakes  becomes  lower,  the  area  of  its  surface 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  amount  of  vapour  taken  from 
it  would  consequently  become  less  and  less  as  the  surface  was 
lowered,  until  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  would  become 
equal  to  the  amount  rained  down  again,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  from  the  sea  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  whole  amount  poured  back  into  it  by  the  rains,  the 
fogs,  and  the  dews.*  Thus  the  great  lakes  of  this  continent 
would  remain  inland  seas  at  a  permanent  level ;  the  salt  brought 
from  the  soil  by  the  washings  of  the  rivers  and  rains  wotdd  cease 
to  be  taken  off  to  the  ocean  as  it  now  is ;  and  finally,  too,  the 
great  American  lakes,  in  the  process  of  ages,  would  become  first 
brackish,  and  then  briny.  Now  suppose  the  water  basins  which 
hold  the  lakes  to  be  over  a  thousand  fathoms  (six  thousand  feet) 
deep.     We  know  they  are  not  more  than  four  hundred  and 

*  The  quantity  of  dew  In  England  is  about  fiye  inches  daring  a  year.— 
Giaieher. 
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twenty  feet  deep ;  but  suppose  them  to  be  six  thousand  feet  deep. 
The  prooess  of  evaporation,  after  the  St.  Lawrence  has  gone  dr j, 
might  go  on  until  one  or  two  thousand  feet  or  more  were  lost 
from  the  surface,  and  we  should  then  have  another  instance  of 
the  level  of  an  island  water-basin  being  far  below  the  sea-level, 
as  in  the  ca^e  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  or  it  would  become  a  rainless 
district,  when  the  lakes  themselves  would  go  dry.  Or  let  us 
take  another  case  for  illustration.  Corallines  are  at  work  about 
the  Gulf  Sti^eam ;  they  have  built  up  the  Florida  Beefs  on  one 
side,  and  the  Bahama  Banks  on  the  other.  Suppose  they  should 
build  up  a  dam  across  the  Florida  Pass,  and  obstruct  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  they  were  to  connect  Cuba 
with  Yucatan  by  damming  up  the  Yucatan  Pass,  so  that  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  should  cease  to  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  What  should  we  have  ?  The  depth  of  the  marine  basin 
which  holds  the  waters  of  that  Gulf  is,  in  the  deepest  part,  about 
a  mile.  We  should  therefore  have,  by  stopping  up  the  channels 
between  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic,  not  a  sea-level  in  the  Gulf, 
but  we  should  have  a  mean  level  between  evaporation  and 
precipitation.  If  the  foimer  were  in  excess,  the  level  of  the 
Gulf  waters  would  sink  down  until  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air 
wotdd  be  just  sufBcient  to  return  to  the  atmosphere,  as  vapour, 
the  amount  of  water  discharged  by  the  rivers  —  the  Missis- 
sippi and  others — into  the  Gulf.  As  the  waters  were  lowered, 
the  extent  of  evaporating  suj-face  would  grow  less  and  less,  until 
Nature  should  establish  the  proper  ratio  between  the  ability  of 
the  air  to  take  up  and  the  capacity  of  the  clouds  to  let  down. 
Thus  we  might  have  a  sea  whose  level  would  be  much  ferther 
below  the  water-level  of  the  ocean  than  is  the  Dead  Sea. 

638.  J%e  formation  of  inland  basins — a  third  process. — There  id 
still  another  process,  besides  the  one  already  alluded  to,  by  which 
the  drainage  of  these  inland  basins  may,  through  the  agency  of 
the  winds,  have  been  cut  off  by  the  gi*eat  salt  seas,  and  that  is 
by  the  elevation  of  continents  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in 
distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  substitution  caused  thereby 
of  dry  land  instead  of  water  for  the  winds  to  blow  upon.  Kow 
suppose  that  a  continent  should  rise  up  in  that  part  of  the  ocean, 
wherever  it  may  be,  that  supplies  the  clouds  with  the  vapour 
that  makes  the  rain  for  the  hydrographio  basin  of  the  great 
American  lakes.  What  would  be  the  result?  Why,  surely, 
fewer  clouds  and  less  rain,  which  would  involve  a  change  of 
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climate  in  the  lake  ooontiy ;  an  increase  of  evaporation  from  it, 
because  a  decTeaae  of  precipitation  npon  it;  and,  ooDseqnently,  a 
diminntion  of  dondy  screens  to  protect  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
from  being  sacked  np  by  the  rays  of  the  son ;  and  consequently, 
too,  there  would  follow  a  low  stsge  far  water-conrses,  and  a 
lowering  of  the  lake-level  would  ensoe. 

539.  Eaoanqln, — So  far,  1  have  instsnoed  these  cases  only 
h3rpothetically ;  bnt,  both  in  regard  to  the  hydrographicsl  basins 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  American  lakes,  I  have  confined  mjself 
strictly  to  analogies.  Monntain  ranges  have  been  upheaved 
across  the  conrse  of  the  winds,  snd  continentB  have  been  raised 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and,  no  doabt,  the  infiaenoe  of  such 
upheavals  has  been  felt  in  remote  regions  by  means  of  the  winds, 
and  the  effects  which  a  greater  or  less  amonnt^of  moisture  brought 
by  them  would  produce.  In  the  case  of  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  we 
have  an  example  of  drainage  that  has  been  cut  off,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  process  by  which  Nature  equalizes  the  evaporation 
and  precipitation.  To  do  this,  in  this  inRtance,  she  is  salting  up 
the  basin  which  received  the  drainage  of  this  inland  water-shed. 
Here  we  have  the  appearance,  I  am  told,  of  an  old  channel  by 
which  the  water  used  to  flow  from  this  basin  to  the  sea.  Sup- 
posing there  was  such  a  time  and  such  a  water-<)ouFBe,  the  watei 
returned  through  it  to  the  ocean  was  the  amount  by  which  the 
precipitation  used  to  exceed  the  evaporation  over  the  whole 
extent  of  country  drained  through  this  now  dry  bed  of  a  river. 
The  winds  have  had  something  to  do  with  this ;  they  are  the 
agents  which  used  to  bring  more  moisture  from  the  sea  to  this 
waterHshed  than  they  carried  away ;  and  they  are  the  agents 
which  now  cany  off  from  that  valley  more  moisture  than  is 
brought  to  it,  and  which,  therefore,  are  making  a  salt-bed  of 
places  that  used  to  be  covered  by  veater.  In  like  manner,  there 
is  evidence  that  the  great  American  lakes  formerly  had  a  drainage 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  for  boats  or  canoes  have  been  actually 
known,  in  former  years,  and  in  times  of  freshets,  to  pass  from  the 
Mississippi  Biver  over  into  the  lakes.  At  low  water,  the  bed  of 
a  dry  river  can  be  traced  between  them.  Now  the  Salt  Lake  of 
Utah  is  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  our  northern  lake 
basin ;  that  is  the  quarter  (§  357)  whence  the  rain-winds  have 
been  supposed  to  come.  May  not  the  same  cause  which  lessened 
the  precipitation  or  increased  the  evaporation  in  the  Salt  Lake 
waternshed,  have  done  the  same  for  the  water-shed  of  the  great 
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American  system  of  lakes?  If  tlie  mountains  to  the  west— the 
Sierra  Nevada,  forinstanoe — ^stand  higher  now  than  they  formerly 
did,  and  if  the  winds  which  feed  the  Salt  Lake  valley  with  pre- 
cipitation formerly  had,  as  I  suppose  they  now  have,  to  pass  the 
snnmiits  of  these  mountains,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  the  winds 
should  not  convey  as  much  vapour  across  them  now  as  they  did 
when  the  summit  of  the  range  was  lower  and  not  so  cool.  The 
Andes,  in  the  trade-wind  region  of  South  America,  stand  up  so 
high,  that  the  wind,  in  order  to  cross  them,  has  to  part  with  all 
its  moisture  (§  297),  and  consequently  there  is,  on  the  west  side, 
a  rainless  reg^ion.  Now  suppose  a  range  of  such  mountains  as 
these  to  he  elevated  across  the  track  of  the  winds  which  supply 
the  lake  country  with  rains ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  whole 
country  to  the  leeward  of  such  range,  and  now  watered  hy  the 
vapour  which  such  winds  hring,  would  he  converted  into  a  rain- 
less region.  I  have  used  these  hypothetical  cases  to  illustrate  a 
position  which  any  philosopher,  who  considers  the  geological 
agency  of  the  winds,  may  with  proprietry  consult,  when  he  is 
told  of  an  inland  basin  the  water-level  of  which,  it  is  evident,  was 
once  higher  than  it  now  is ;  and  that  position  is  that,  though  the 
evidences  of  a  higher  water-level  be  unmistakable  and  conclusive, 
it  does  not  follow  therefore  that  there  has  been  a  subsidence  of 
the  lake  basin  itself,  or  an  upheaval  of  the  water-shed  drained  by 
it  The  cause  which  has  produced  this  change  in  the  water- 
level,  instead  of  being  local  and  near,  may  be  remote ;  it  may 
have  its  seat  in  the  obstructions  to  '*  the  wind  in  his  circuits," 
which  have  been  interposed  in  some  other  quarter  of  the  world, 
which  obstructions  may  prevent  the  winds  &om  taking  up  or 
from  bearing  off  their  wonted  supplies  of  moisture  for  the  region 
whose  water-level  has  been  lowered. 

540.  The  influence  of  the  Sofdh  American  continent  upon  the  climate 
0/  the  Dead  Sea, — Having  therefore,  I  hope,  made  clear  the 
meaning  of  the  question  proposed,  liy  showing  the  manner  in 
which  winds  may  become  important  geological  agents,  and 
having  explained  how  the  upheaving  of  a  mountain  range  in  one 
part  of  the  world  may,  through  the  winds,  bear  upon  the  physical 
geography  of  the  sea,  affect  climates,  and  produce  geological 
phenomena  in  another,  I  return  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  great 
inland  basins  of  Asia,  and  ask,  How&r  is  it  possible  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  South  American  continent,  and  the  upheaval  of  its 
mountains,  to  have  had  any  effect  upon  the  water-level  of  those 

u2 
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i»eas?  There  are  mdications  (§  535)  tliat  they  all  once  had  a 
higher  watar-leTel  than  they  now  have,  and  that  formerly  the 
amonnt  of  precipitation  was  greater  than  it  now  is ;  then  what 
has  become  of  the  aonroes  of  vapour  ?  What  has  diminished  its 
supply  ?  Its  snpply  wonld  be  diminished  (S  538)  either  by  the 
tiubstitntion  of  dry  hind  for  water-6arfiM»  in  thos^e  parts  of  the 
ocean  which  used  to  supply  that  Taponr;  or  tlie  quantity  of 
vapour  deposited  in  the  bydrc^rapbical  basins  of  those  seas 
would  have  been  lessened  if  a  snow-capped  range  of  mountains 
(§  536)  had  been  elevated  acroes  the  path  of  these  winds,  between 
the  places  where  they  were  supplied  with  vapour  and  these 
basins.  A  chain  of  evidence  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  set 
aside  is  contained  in  the  chapters  lY^  VL,  and  VII.,  going  to 
bhow  that  the  vapour  which  supplies  the  extra-tropical  re^ons  of 
the  north  with  rains  comes,  in  aU  probability,  from  the  tiade-wind 
regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

541.  Hie  path  of  the  S.E.  trade-windM  over  into  the  morthem  kemi^ 
sphere. — Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  trade-winds  from  that  part  of 
the  world  take  up  there  water  which  is  to  be  rained  in  the 
extra-tropical  north,  the  path  ascribed  to  the  south-east  trades  of 
Africa  and  America,  after  they  descend  and  become  the  pre- 
vailing south-west  winds  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  should 
pass  over  a  region  of  less  precipitation  generally  than  they  would 
do  if,  while  performing  the  office  of  south-east  trades,  they  had 
blown  over  water  instead  of  land.  The  south-east  trade-winds, 
with  their  load  of  vapour,  whether  great  or  small,  take,  after 
ascending  in  the  equatorial  calms,  a  north-easterly  direction; 
they  continue  to  flow  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  in  that 
direction  until  they  cross  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  places  of 
least  rain,  then,  between  this  tropic  and  ,the  pole,  should  be 
precisely  those  places  which  depend  for  their  rains  upon  the 
vapour  which  the  winds  that  blow  over  south-east  trade-wind 
Africa  and  America  convey.  Now,  if  we  could  trace  the  path  of 
the  winds  through  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  we  should  be  able  to  identify  the  track  of  these 
Andean  winds  by  the  droppings  of  the  clouds ;  for  the  path  of 
the  winds  which  depend  for  their  moisture  upon  such  sources  of 
supply  as  the  dry  land  of  Central  South  America  and  Africa 
cannot  overshadow  a  country  that  is  watered  welL  It  is  a  re- 
markable &ct  that  the  countries  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  of 
the  north  that  are  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  south-east 
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trade-winda  of  South  Africa  and  America — ^that  these  countries, 
over  which  theory  makes  these  winds  to  blow,  include  all  the 
great  deserts  of  Asia,  and  the  districts  of  least  precipitation  in 
Europe.  A  line  from  the  G-alapagos  Islands  through  Florence  in 
Italy,  another  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  through  Aleppo  in 
Holy  Land  (Plate  VII.),  would,  after  passing  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
mark  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  route  of  these  winds ; 
this  is  that  **  lee  country  "  (§  298)  which,  if  such  be  the  system 
of  atmospherical  circulation,  ought  to  be  scantily  supplied  with 
rains.  Now  the  hyetographio  map  of  Europe,  in  Johnston's 
beautiful  Physical  Adas,  places  the  region  of  least  precipitation 
between  these  two  lines  (Plate  VII.). 

542.  Belays  for  supplying  them  toith  vapour  hy  the  way, — It  would 
seem  that  Nature,  as  if  to  reclaim  this  **lee"  land  from  the 
desert,  had  stationed  by  the  wayside  of  these  winds  a  succession 
of  inland  seas  to  serve  them  as  relays  for  supplying  them  with 
moisture.  There  is  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  arms,  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral»  all  of  which  are  situated  exactly  in  this 
direction,  as  though  these  sheets  of  water  were  designed,  in  the 
grand  s^'^tem  of  aqueous  arrangements,  to  supply  with  fresh 
vapour  winds  that  had  ab'eady  left  rain  enough  behind  them  to 
make  an  Amazon  and  an  Orinoco  of.  Now  lliat  there  has  been 
such  an  elevation  of  land  out  of  the  water,  we  infer  from  the  fact 
that  the  Andes  were  once  covered  by  the  sea,  for  their  tops  are 
now  crowned  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals.  When  they 
and  their  continent  were  submerged — admitting  that  Europe  in 
general  outline  was  then  as  it  now  is — it  cannot  be  supposed,  if 
the  circulation  of  vapour  were  then  such  as  it  is  supposed  now  to 
be,  that  the  climates  of  that  part  of  the  Old 'World  which  is  under 
the  lee  of  those  mountains  were  then  as  scantily  supplied  with 
moisture  as  they  now  are.  When  the  sea  covered  South  America, 
nearly  all  the  vapour  which  is  now  precipitated  upon  the 
Amazonian  water-shed  was  conveyed  thence  by  the  winds,  and 
distributed,  it  may  be  supposed,  among  the  countries  situated 
along  the  route  (Plate  VII.)  ascribed  to  them.  ' 

543.  Adjustments  in  (his  hygrometry  of  Cardans. — ^If  ever  the 
Caspian  Sea  exposed  a  larger  surface  for  evaporation  than  it 
now  does — and  no  doubt  it  did;  if  the  precipitation  in  that 
valley  ever  exceeded  the  evaporation  from  it,  as  it  does  in  all 
valleys  drained  into  the  open  sea,  then  there  must  have  been 
a  change  of  hygrometrical  conditions  there.     And  admitting  tho 
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Taponr-springB  for  that  valley  to  be  situated  in  the  direction 
•oppotfed,  the  riinng  up  of  a  continent  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
or  the  upheaTal  of  a  range  of  mountains  in  certain  parts  of 
America,  Africa,  or  Spain,  across  the  route  of  the  winds  which 
brought  the  rain  for  the  Caspian  water-shed,  might  have  been 
su£Bcient  to  rob  them  of  the  moisture  which  they  were  wont  to 
carry  away  and  precipitate  upon  this  great  inland  basin.  See 
how  the  Andes  have  made  Atacama  a  desert,  and  of  Western 
Peru  a  rainless  country :  these  r^ons  have  been  made  rainless 
•imply  by  the  rising  up  of  a  mountain  range  between  them  and 
the  raponr-springs  in  the  ocean  which  feed  with  moisture  the 
winds  that  blow  over  those  now  rainless  regions. 

544.  CowUria  in  the  temperate  tone  of  Ma  hemUphere  ihal  are 
under  the  lee  of  land  in  (he  trade^nd  region$  of  the  other  are  dry 
eountriee. — ^That  part  of  Asia,  then,  which  is  under  the  lee  of 
southern  trade-wind  Africa,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  between  two  lines,  the  one  passing  through  Cape 
Palmas  and  Medina,  the  other  through  Aden  and  Delhi.  Being 
extended  to  the  equator,  they  will  include  that  part  of  it  which 
is  crossed  by  the  continental  south-east  trade-winds  of  Africa 
after  they  have  traversed  the  greatest  extent  of  land  sui&oe 
(Plate  YII.).  The  range  which  lies  between  the  two  lines 
which  represent  the  course  of  the  American  winds  with  their 
vapours,  and  the  two  lines  which  represent  the  course  of  the 
African  winds  with  their  vapours,  is  the  range  which  is  under 
the  lee  of  winds  that  have,  for  the  most  part,  traversed  water 
surface  or  the  ocean  in  their  circuit  as  south-east  trade-winds. 
But  a  bare  inspection  of  Plate  YII.  will  show  that  the  south-east 
trade-winds  which  cross  the  equator  between  longitude  15° 
and  50^  west,  and  which  are  supposed  to  blow  over  into  this 
aemisphere  between  these  two  ranges,  have  traversed  land 
as  well  as  water;  and  the  Trade-wind  Chart*  shows  that  it 
is  precisely  those  winds  which,  in  the  simimer  and  fidl,  are 
converted  into  south-west  monsoons  for  supplying  the  whole 
extent  of  Guinea  with  rains  to  make  rivere  of.  Those  winds, 
therefore,  it  would  seem,  leave  much  of  their  moisture  behind 
them,  and  pass  along  to  their  channels  in  the  grand  system 
of  circulation,  for  the  most  part,  as  dry  winds.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  channels  through  which  the  winds 
blow  that  cross  the  equator  at  the  several  places  named  are 

*  Series  of  Mftvr'B  Wind  and  Current  Cbsrta. 
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as  sharply  defined  in  oature  as  the  linea  suggested,  or  as  Plate 
VII.  would  represent  them  to  be. 

545.  jHieir  ntuadon,  and  ihe  range  of  dry  winds, — The  whole 
region  of  the  extra-tropical  Old  World  that  is  included  within 
the  ranges  marked  is  the  region  which  has  most  land  to  windward 
of  it  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Now  it  is  a  curious  eoincideneej 
at  least,  that  all  the  great  extra-tropical  deserts  of  the  earth,  with 
those  regions  in  Europe  and  Asia  which  have  the  least  amount 
of  precipitation  upon  them,  should  lie  within  this  range.  That 
they  are  situated  under  the  lee  of  the  southern  continents, 
and  have  but  little  rain,  may  be  a  coincidence,  I  admit ;  but 
that  these  deserts  of  the  Old  World  are  placed  where  they  are 
is  no  coincidence — ^no  accident :  they  are  placed  where  they  are, 
and  as  they  are,  by  design;  and  in  being  so  placed,  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  .subserve  some  grand  purpose  in  the 
terrestrial  economy.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  if  we  can  discover 
any  other  marks  of  that  design — any  of  the  purposes  to  be  sub- 
served by  such  an  arrangement-— and  trace  any  connection 
between  that  arrangement  and  the  stipposition  which  I  maintain 
as  to  the  place  where  the  winds  that  blow  over  these  regions 
derive  their  vapours.  It  will  be  remarked  at  once  that  all  the 
inland  seas  of  Asia,  and  all  those  of  Europe  except  the  semi- 
fresh-water  gulfs  of  the  north,  are  within  this  range.  The 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black, 
and  the  Caspian,  all  fall  within  it.  And  why  are  they  planted 
there  ?  Why  are  they  arranged  to  the  north-east  and  south-west 
under  this  lee,  and  in  the  very  direction  in  which  theory  makes 
this  breadth  of  thirsty  winds  to  prevail  ?  Clearly  and  obviously, 
one  of  the  purposes  in  the  divine  economy  was,  that  they  might 
replenish  with  vapour  the  winds  that  are  almost  vapourless 
when  they  arrive  at  these  regions  in  the  general  system  of 
circulation.  And  why  should  these  winds  be  almost  vapourless  ? 
They  are  almost  vapourless  because  their  route,  in  the  general 
system  of  circulation,  is  such,  that  they  are  not  brought^  into 
contact  with  a  water-surfjeice  from  which  the  needful  supplies  of 
vapour  are  to  be  had;  or,  being  obtained,  the  supplies  have 
since  been  taken  away  by  the  cool  tops  of  mountain  ranges  over 
which  these  winds  have  had  to  pass. 

546.  Hie  MedUerranean  MfUhin  U. — In  the  Mediterranean,  the 
evaporation  is  greater  than  the  precipitation.  Upon  the  Bed 
Sea  there  never  falls  a  drop  of  rain ;  it  is  all  evaporation.    Are 
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we  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  r^ard  the  Bed  Sea  as  a  make- 
weight, thrown  in  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  cloud  and  sun- 
shine, and  to  diBpense  rain  to  certain  parts  of  the  earth  in  due 
season  and  in  proper  quantities  ?  Have  we  not,  in  these  two  facts* 
evidence  conclusive  that  the  winds  which  blow  over  these  two 
seas  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  dry  country — ^from  regions 
which  contain  few  or  no  pools  to  furnish  supplies  of  vapour? 

547.  Heavy  etaparation. — Indeed,  so  scantily  supplied  with 
vapour  are  the  winds  which  pass  in  the  general  channels  of 
circulation  over  the  water-shed  and  sea-basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  they  take  up  there  more  water  as  vapour  than  th^ 
deposit  as  rain.  But,  throwing  out  of  the  question  what  is 
taken  up  from  the  surfaoe  of  the  Mediterranean  itself,  these 
winds  deposit  more  water  upon  the  water-shed  whose  drainage 
leads  into  the  sea  than  they  take  up  from  it  again.  The  excess 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  so  thirsty  are  the  winds  which  blow  across 
the  bosom  of  that  sea,  that  the}'  not  only  take  up  again  all  the 
water  that  those  rivers  pour  into  it,  but  they  are  supposed 
by  philosophers  to  create  a  demand  for  an  immense  current 
from  the  Atlantic  to  supply  the  waste.  It  is  estimated  that 
three*  times  as  much  water  as  the  Mediterranean  receives  from 
its  rivers  is  evaporated  from  its  surface.  This  may  be  an  over- 
estimate, but  the  fact  that  evaporation  from  it  is  in  excess  of  the 
precipitation,  is  made  obvious  by  the  current  which  the  Atlantic 
sends  into  it  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  and  the  difference, 
we  may  rest  assured,  whether  it  be  much  or  little,  is  carried  off 
to  modify  climate  elsewhere — ^to  refresh  with  showers  and  make 
fruitful  some  other  parts  of  the  earth. 

548.  The  vfindt  ihcU  give  rains  to  Siberian  rivers  have  to  cross  (he 
steppes  of  Asia. — The  great  inland  basin  of  Asia,  which  contains 
the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  is  situated  on  the  route  which 
this  hypothesis  requires  these  thirsty  winds  from  south-east 
trade-wind  Africa  and  America  to  take ;  and  so  scant  of  vapour 
are  these  winds  when  they  arrive  in  this  basin,  that  they  have 
no  moisture  to  leave  behind ;  just  as  much  as  they  pour  down 
they  take  up  again  and  carry  off.  We  know  (§  267)  that  the 
volume  of  water  returned  by  the  riveni,  the  mns,  and  the  dews, 
into  the  whole  ocean,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  volume  which 
the  whole  ocean  gives  back  to  the   atmosphere ;  as  iar  as  our 

*  Vide  article  **  Physical  Geofnapby,**  Encyolopcedia  Britannico, 
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knowledge  extends,  the  level  of  each  of  these  two  seas  is  as 
permanent  as  that  of  the  great  ocean  itself.  Therefore,  the 
volume  of  water  discharged  hy  rivers,  the  rains,  and  the  dews, 
into  these  two  seas,  is  exactly  eqnal  to  the  volume  which  these 
tw'o  seas  give  back  as  vapour  to  the  atmosphere.  These  winds, 
therefore,  do  not  begin  permanently  to  lay  down  their  load  of 
moisture,  be  it  great  or  small,  until  they  cross  the  Onral 
Mountains.  On  the  steppes  of  Issam,  after  they  have  supplied 
the  Amazon  and  the  other  great  equatorial  rivers  of  the  south, 
we  find  them  first  beginning  to  lay  down  more  moisture  than 
they  take  up  again.  In  the  Obi,  the  Yenesi,  and  the  Lena  is  to 
be  found  the  volume  that  indicates  the  load  of  water  whioh  these 
winds  have  brought  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  from  the 
Meditorranean,  and  the  Bod  Sea;  for  in  the««  almost  hyper- 
boi'ean  river- basins  do  we  find  the  first  instance  in  which, 
throughout  the  entire  range  assigned  these  Winds,  they  have, 
after  supplying  the  Amazon,  etc.,  left  more  water  behind  them 
than  they  have  taken  up  again  and  carried  off.  The  low 
temperatures  of  Sibenan  Asia  are  quite  sufficient  to  extract  from 
these  winds  the  remnants,  of  vapour  which  the  cool  mountain-tops 
and  mighty  rivers  of  the  southern  hemisphere  have  left  in  them. 
540.  Haw  climates  in  one  fiemi^here  depend  upon  the  arrangement 
of  land  in  the  other,  and  upon  the  course  of  (he  winds, — Here  I  may 
be  permitted  to  pause,  that  I  may  call  attention  to  another 
remarkable  coincidence,  and  admire  the  marks  of  design,  the 
beautiful  and  exquisite  adjustments  that  we  here  see  provided, 
to  insure  the  perfect  workings  of  the  great  aqueous  and  atmo« 
spherical  machine.  This  coincidence — ^may  I  not  call  it  cause 
and  effect  ? — is  between  the  hygrometrical  conditions  of  all  the 
countries  within,  and  the  hygrometncal  conditions  of  all  the 
countries  without,  the  lange  included  within  the  lines  which  I 
have  drawn  (Plato  VII.)  to  represent  the  route  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  of  the  south-east  trade-winds  after  they  have  blown 
their  course  over  the  land  in  South  Africa  and  America.  Both 
to  the  right  and  left  of  this  range  are  countries  included  between 
the  same  parallels  in  which  it  is,  yet  these  countries  all  receive 
more  water  from  the  atmosphere  than  they  give  back  to  it 
again ;  they  all  have  rivers  running  into  the  sea.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  in  £urope  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  all  the  great 
rivers  that  empty  into  the  Atlantic;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  in  Asia  the  Ganges,  and  all  the  great  Chinese  rivers ;  and  in 
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North  America,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Oufpian  Sea,  is  our  great 
system  of  fresh-water   lakes;   all  of  these  receive  from  the 
atmosphere  immense  volumes  of  water,  and  pour  it  back  into 
the  sea  in  streams  the  most  majestic.    It  is  remarkable  that  none 
of  those  copiously-supplied  water-sheds  have  to  the  south-west 
of  them,  in  the  trade- wind  regions  of  the  soutbem  hemisphere, 
any  considerable  body  of  land ;  they  are,  all  of  them,  under  the 
lee  of  evaporating  suiftces  in  the  trade-wind  regions  of  the 
south.     Only  those  countries  in  the  extra-tropical  north  which 
I  have  described  as  lying  under  the  lee  of  trade-wind  South 
America  and  Africa  are  scantily  supplied  with  rains.     Pray 
examine  Plate  YII.  in  this  connection.    It  tends  to  confirm  tho 
views  taken  in  Chapter  YII.    The  snifiice  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  our  lakes ;  in  it,  evaporation  is  just  equal 
to  the  precipitation.    Our  lakes  are  between  the  same  parallels, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  western  coast  of  America 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  is  from  the  western  coast. of  Europe;  and 
yet  the  waters  discharged  by  the  St.  Lawrence  give  us  an  idea  of 
how  greatly  the  precipitation  upon  its  hydrographic  basin  is  in 
excess  of  the  evaporation.    To  windward  of  the  lakes,  and  in  the 
trade-wind  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  no  land ;  but 
to  vrindward  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  the  trade-wind  region  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  there  is  land.    Therefore,  supposing 
the  course  of  the  vapour-distributing  winds  to  be  such  as  I 
maintain  it  to  be,  ought  they  not  to  carry  more  water  from 
the  ocean  to  the  American  lakes  than  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  carry  from  the  land — ^from  the  interior  of  South  Africa  and 
America — ^to  the  valley  of  the  Caspian  Sea?    In  like  manner 
(§  365),  extra-tropical  New  HoUand  and  South  Africa  have  each 
land — ^not  water — ^to  the  vrindward  of  them  in  the  trade-wind 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  where,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  vapour  for  their  rains  ought  to  be  taken  up: 
they  are  both  countries  of  little  rain ;  but  extrsrtropical  South 
America  has,  in  the  trade-wind  n^on  to  vrindward  of  it  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  a  great  extent  of  ocean,  and  the  amount 
of  precipitation  (§   299)  in    extra-tropical  South   America  is 
wonderful.    The  coincidence,  therefore,  is  remarkable,  that  the 
countries  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  this  hemisphere,  which 
lie  to  the  north-east  of  large  districts  of  land  in  the  trade-wind 
regions  of  the  other  hemisphere,  should  be  scantily  supplied  with 
rains;  and  likewise  that  those  so  situated  in  the  extra-tropical 
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Bimth,  with  regard  to  land  in  the  trade-wind  region  of  the  north, 
should  also  be  scantily  supplied  with  rains. 

550.  Terregtrial  adapkUions, — Having  thus  remarked  upon  these 
dry  coincidences,  let  us  contemplate  the  beautiful  harmony 
displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  land  and  water,  as  we  find 
them  along  this  conjectural  "  wind-road."  (Plate  YII.)  Those 
who  admit  design  in  terrestrial  adaptations,  or  who  have  studied 
the  economy  of  cosmical  arrangements,  will  not  be  loth  to  grant 
that  by  design  the  atmosphere  keeps  in  circulation  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture ;  that  the  water  of  which  this  moisture  is 
made  is  supplied  by  the  aqueous  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  returned  to  the  seas  again  through  rivers  and  the  process 
of  precipitation ;  for  were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  a  permanent 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  quantity  of  water  thus  put  and  kept  in 
circulation  by  the  winds,  which  would  be  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding change  of  hygrometrical  conditions,  which,  in  turn, 
would  draw  after  it  permanent  changes  of  climate;  and  per- 
manent changes  of  climate  would  involve  the  ultimate  well-being 
of  myriads  of  organisms,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms. The  quantity  of  moisture  that  the  atmosphere  keeps  in 
circulation  is,  no  doubt,  just  that  quantity  which  is  best  suited 
to  the  well-being,  and  most  adapted  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  and  that  quantity  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  arrangement  and  the  proportions  that  we  see 
in  nature  between  the  land  and  the  water — ^between  mountain 
and  desert,  river  and  sea.  If  the  seas  and  evaporating  sur&ces 
were  changed,  and  removed  fn>m  the  places  they  occupy  to  other 
places,  the  principal  places  of  precipitation  probably  would  also 
be  changed  :  whole  families  of  plants  would  wither  and  die  for 
want  of  cloud  and  sunshine,  dry  and  wet,  in  proper  proportions 
and  in  due  season :  and,  with  the  blight  of  plants,  whole  tribev 
of  animals  would  also  perish.  Under  such  a  chance  anunge* 
ment,  man  would  no  longer  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  early  and 
the  latter  rain,  or  to  count  with  certainty  upon  the  rains  being 
sent  in  due  season  for  seed-time  and  harvest  And  that  the  rain 
will  be  sent  in  due  season  we  are  assured  from  on  high ;  and 
when  we  recollect  who  it  is  that  **sendeth"  it,  we  feel  the 
conviction  strong  within  us,  that  He  who  sendeth  the  rain  has  the 
winds  for  his  messengers ;  and  that  they  may  do  his  bidding,  the 
land  and  the  sea  were  arranged,  both  as  to  position  and  relative 
proportions  where  they  are,  and  as  they  are. 
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551.  The  Red  Sea  and  its  vapours. — It  should  be  borne  in  mini 
that,  by  this  hypothesis,  the  south-east  trade-winds,  after  they 
rise  up  at  the  equator  (Plate  I.),  have  to  overleap  the  north-east 
trade- winds.  Consequently,  they  do  not  touch  the  earth  until 
near  the  tropic  of  Cancer  (see  the  bearded  arrows,  Plate  VIL), 
more  frequently  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  it ;  but  for  a 
part  of  every  year,  the  place  where  these  vaulting  south-east 
trades  first  strike  the  earth,  after  leaving  the  other  hemisphere, 
is  Very  near  this  tropic.  On  the  equatorial  side  of  it,  be  it 
remembered,  the  north-east  trade-winds  blow ;  on  the  polar  side, 
what  were  the  south-east  trades,  and  what  are  now  the  prevailing 
south-westerly  winds  of  our  hemisphere,  prevail  Now  examine 
Plate  YII.,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper  half  of  the  Ked  Sea 
is  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  the  lower  half  is  to  the  south  of 
it ;  that  the  latter  is  within  the  north-east  trade-wind  region  ; 
the  former,  in  the  r^on  where  the  south-west  passage  winds  are 
the  prevailing  winds.  The  Biver  Tigris  is  probably  evaporated 
from  the  upper  half  of  this  sea  by  these  winds ;  while  the  north- 
east trade- winds  take  up  from  the  lower  half  those  vapours  which 
feed  the  Nile  with  rain,  and  which  the  clouds  deliver  to  the  cold 
demands  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Thus  there  are.  two 
**  wind-roads  "  crossing  this  sea :  to  the  windward  of  it,  each 
road  runs  through  a  rainless  region ;  to  the  leeward  there  is,  in 
each  case,  a  river  rained  down.  The  Persian  Gulf  lies,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  track  of  the  south-west  winds ;  to  the  windward 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  desert ;  to  the  leeward,  the  River  Indus. 
This  is  the  route  by  which  theory  would  require  the  vapour  from 
the  Bed  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  to  be  conveyed,  and  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  find  indications  that  it  is  conveyed.  For 
to  leeward  do  we  find,  in  each  ca8e»  a  river,  telling  to  us,  by 
signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  it  receives  more  water  from  the 
clouds  than  it  gives  back  to  the  winds. 

552.  Certain  seas  and  deserts  considered  as  counterpoises  in  the 
terrestrial  maehinery, — Is  it  not  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the 
winds  which  travel  the  road  suggested  from  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere should,  when  they  touch  the  earth  on  the  polar  side  of 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  be  so  thirsty,  more  thirsty,  much  more,  than 
those  which  travel  on  either  side  of  their  path,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  have  come  from  southern  seas,  not  from  southern 
lands  ?  The  Mediterranean  has  to  give  those  winds  three  times 
as  much  vapour  as  it  receives  from  them  (§  547) ;  the  Bed  JSea 
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gives  them  as  much  as  they  can  take,  and  receiyes  nothing  back 
in  return  but  a  little  dew  (§  376) :  the  Persian  Giilf  also  gives 
more  than  it  receives.  What  becomes  of  the  rest?  Doubtless 'it 
is  given  to  the  winds,  that  they  may  bear  it  off  to  distant  regions, 
and  make  lands  fruitful,  that  but  for  these  sources  of  supply 
would  be  almost  rainless,  if  not  entirely  arid,  waste,  and  barren. 
These  seas  and  arms  of  the  ocean  now  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  as  counterpoises  in  the  great  hygrometrical  machinery  of 
our  planet. — As  sheets  of  water  placed  where  they  are  to  balance 
the  land  in  the  trade- wind  region  of  South  America  and  South 
Africa,  they  now  present  themselves.  When  the  foundations  of 
the  eai-th  were  laid,  the  Great  Architect  *^  measured  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  the  heavens  with  a  span, 
and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and 
weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ;*' 
and  hence  we  know  that  they  are  arranged  both  according  to 
proportion  and  to  place.  Here,  .then,  we  see  harmony  in  the 
winds,  design  in  the  mountains,  order  in  tlie  sea,  arrangement  for 
the  dust,  and  form  for  the  desert.  Here  are  signs  of  beauty  and 
works  of  grandeur ;  and  we  may  now  fancy  that,  in  this  exquisite 
system  of  adaptations  and  compensations,  we  can  almost  behold, 
in  the  Ked  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  the  very  waters  that  were 
held  in  the  hollow  of  the  Almighty  hand  when  He  weighed  the 
Andes  and  balanced  the  hills  of  Africa  in  the  comprehensive 
scales.  In  that  great  inland  basin  of  Asia  which  holds  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  embraces  an  area  of  one  million  and  a  half  of 
geographical  square  miles,  we  see  the  water-surface  so  exquisitely 
adjusted,  that  it  is  just  sufficient,  and  no  more,  to  return  to  the 
atmosphere  as  vapour  exactly  as  much  moisture  as  the  atmosphere 
lends  in  rain  to  the  rivers  of  that  basin — a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  the  span  of  the  heavens  was  meted  out  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  waters.  Thus  we  are  entitled  to  regard 
(§  542)  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf  as 
relays,  distributed  along  the  route  of  these  thirsty  winds  from 
the  continents  of  the  other  hemisphere,  to  supply  them  with 
vapours,  or  to  restore  to  them  that  which  they  have  left  behind 
to  feed  the  sources  of  the  Amazon,  the  INiger,  and  the  Congo. 

553.  Hypothesis  supported  hy  fads, — ^The  hypothesis  that  the 
winds  from  South  Africa  and  America  do  take  the  course  through 
Europe  and  Asia  which  I  have  marked  out  for  them  (Plate  YIL), 
is  supported  by  so  many  coincidences,  to  say  the  least,  that  wo 
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are  entitled  to  regard  it  as  probably  correct,  until  a  train  of 
oomcidences  at  lead  as  striking  can  be  addnced  to  show  that  such 
is  not  the  case.    Ketuming  once  more  to  a  consideration  of  the 
geological  agency  of  the  winds  in  aocoonting  for  the  depression, 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  we  now  see  the  fact  palpably  brought  out  before 
us,  that  if  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  were  to  be  barred  up,  so  that 
no  water  could  pass  through  them,  we  should  have  a  great 
depression  of  water-lcTel  in  the  MediteiTanean.     Three  times  as 
much  water  (§  547)  is  evaporated  from  that  sea  as  is  returned  to 
it  through  the  rivers.    A  portion  of  water  evaporated  from  it  is 
probably  rained  down  and  returned  to  it  through  the  ri  vera ;  bnt, 
supposing  it  to  be  barred  up :  as  the  demand  upon  it  for  vapour 
would  exceed  the  supply  by  rains  and  rivers,  it  would  commenoe 
to  diy  up ;  as  it  sinks  down,  the  area  exposed  for  evaporation 
would  decrease,  and  the  supplies  to  the  rivers  would  diminish, 
until  finally  there  would  be  established  between  the  evaporation 
and  precipitation  an  equilibrium,  as  in  the  Dead  and  Caspian 
Seas.    But,  for  aught  we  know,  the  water-level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean might,  before  this  equilibrium  were  attained,  have  to 
reach  a  stage  &r  below  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  level.    The  Lake 
Tadjura  is  now  in  the  act  of  attaining  such  an  equilibrium. 
There  are  connected  with  it  the  remains  of  a  channel  by  which 
the  water  ran  into  the  sea ;  but  the  8ur£Eu:e  of  the  lake  is  now 
five  hundred  feet  below  the  sea-level,  and  it  is  salting  np.    If 
not  in  the  Dead  Sea,  do  we  not,  in  the  valley  of  this  lake,  find 
outcropping  some  reason  for  the  question,  What  have  the  winds 
had  to  do  with  the  phenomena  before  us  ? 

554.  How,  hy  ike  teinds^  the  age  of  certain  geological  phenomena  in 
one  hemiephere  may  he  compared  mth  the  age  of  thoee  in  the  otker, — 
The  winds,  in  this  sense,  are  geological  agents  of  great  power. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  that  they  may  afford  us  the  means  of 
comparing,  directly,  geological  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
one  hemisphere,  with  geological  events  in  another :  e.^.,  the  tops 
of  the  Andes  were  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. — Which  is  the 
oldest  formation,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  the  Andes  ?  If  the 
former  be  the  older,  then  the  climate  of  the  Dead  Sea  must 
have  been  hygrometrically  very  different  from  what  it  now  is. 
In  regarding  the  winds  as  geological  agents,  we  can  no  longer 
consider  them  as  the  type  of  instability.  We  should  rather  treat 
them  in  the  light  of  ancient  and  faithful  chroniclers,  which,  upon 
being  rightly  consulted,  will  reveal  to  us  truths  that  Nature  has 
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wi-ittcn  upon  their  wings  in  characters  as  legible  and  enduring  as 
any  with  which  she  has  ever  engraved  the  history  of  geological 
events  upon  the  tablet  of  the  rock. 

555.  2%e  Andes  older  them  the  Dectd  Sea  as  an  inland  vxUer, — The 
waters  of  Lake  Titicaca,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  the  great 
inland  basin  of  the  Andes,  are  only  brackish,  not  salt.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  this  lake  has  not  been  standing  long  enough 
to  become  briny,  like  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  consequently, 
it  belongs  to  a  more  recent  period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
also  be  interesting  to  hear  that  my  fiiend  Captain  Lynch  informs 
me  that,  in  his  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  saw  what  he  took 
to  be  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  that  once  flowed  from  it.  And  thus 
we  have  two  more  links,  stout  and  strong,  to  add  to  the  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence  going  to  sustain  the  testimony  of  this 
strange  and  fickle  witness  which  I  have  called  up  from,  the  sea  to 
testify  in  this  presence  concerning  the  works  of  Nature,  and  to 
tell  us  which  be  the  older — the  Andes,  watching  the  stars  with 
their  hoary  heads,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  sleeping  upon  its  ancient  beds 
of  ciystal  salt.  ,       »w^ 

CHAPTER  XIIL  "^"^^^    \ ' 

§  660-575.-r-THE  depths  of  the  ocean. 

560.  Siibmarine  scenery. — "  We  dive,"  says  Schleiden,*  "  into  the 
liquid  crystal  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  it  opens  to  us  the  most 
wondroqs  enchantments,  reminding  us  of  fairy  tales  in  child- 
hood's dreams.  The  strangely  branching  thickets  bear  living 
flowers.  Dense  masses  of  meandrinas  and  astrasos  contrast  with 
the  leafy,  cup-shaped  expansions  of  the  explanaries,  the  variously- 
ramified  Madrepores,  wldch  are  now  spread  out  like  fingers,  now 
rise  in  trunk-like  branches,  and  now  display  the  most  elegant 
array  of  interlacing  branches.  The  colouring  surpasses  every- 
thing ;  vivid  green  alternates  with  brown  or  yellow ;  rich  tints 
of  purple,  from  pale  red-brown  to  the  deepest  blue.  Brilliant 
rosy,  yellow,  or  peach-coloured  Nullipores  overgrow  the  decaying 
masses,  and  are  themselves  interwoven  with  the  pearl-coloured 
plates  of  the  Retipores,  resembling  the  most  delicate  ivory 
carving^.     Close  by  wave  the  yellow  >ind  lilac  fans,  perforated 
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like  treilis-work,  of  the  Gorgonias^  The  dear  sand  of  the  bottom 
is  covered  with  the  thousand  strauge  forms  and  tints  of  the  sea- 
urchins  and  star-fishes.  The  leaf-like  flnstras  and  escharaa 
adhere  like  mosses  and  lichens  to  the  branches  of  the  ooials ;  the 
yellow,  green,  and  purple-striped  limpets  ding  like  monstrons 
cochineal  insects  npon  their  trunks.  Like  gigantic  cactus- 
blossoms,  spaikling  in  the  most  ardent  colours,  the  searanemones 
expand  their  crowns  of  tentacles  npon  the  broken  rocks,  or  more 
modestly  embellish  the  fiat  bottom,  looking  like  beds  of  variegated 
ranuncoliises.  Around  the  blossoms  of  the  coral  shmbs  play  the 
humming-birds  of  the  ocean,  little  fish  sparkling  with  red  or  blue 
metallic  glitter,  or  gleaming  in  golden  green,  or  in  the  brightest 
silvery  lustre.  Softly,  like  spirits  of  the  deep,  the  delicate  milk- 
white  or  bluish  bells  of  the  jelly-fishes  float  through  this  charmed 
world.  Here  the  gleaming  violet  and  gold-green  Isabelle,  and 
the  flaming  yellow,  black,  and  vermilion-striped  coquette,  chase 
their  prey;  there  the  band-fish  shoots,  snake-like,  through 
the  thicket,  like  a  long  silver  ribbon,  glittering  with  rosy  and 
azure  hues.  Then  come  the  fabulous  cuttle-fishes,  decked  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  marked  by  no  definite  outline, 
appearing  and  disappearing,  intercrossing,  joining  company  and 
parting  again,  in  most  fantastic  ways ;  and  all  this  in  the  most 
rapid  change,  and  amid  the  most  wonderful  play  of  light  and 
shade,  altered  by  every  breath  of  wind,  and  every  slight  curling 
of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  When  day  declines,  and  the  shades 
of  night  lay  hold  upon  the  deep,  this  fantastic  garden  is  lighted 
ap  in  new  splendour.  Millions  of  glowing  sparks,  little  micro- 
scopic medusas  and  crustaceans,  dance  like  glow-worms  through 
the  gloom.  The  sea-feather,  which  by  daylight  is  vermilion- 
coloured,  waves  in  a  greenish,  phosphorescent  light.  Every 
comer  of  it  is  lustrous.  Parts  which  by  day  were  perhaps  dull 
and  brown,  and  retreated  from  the  sight  amid  the  universal 
brilliancy  of  colour,  are  now  radiant  in  the  most  wonderfdl  play 
of  green,  yellow,  and  red  light ;  and,  to  complete  the  wonders  of 
the  enchanted  night,  the  silver  disk,. six  feet  across,  of  the  moon 
fish,*  moves,  slightly  luminous,  among  the  doud  of  little  spark- 
ling stars.  The  most  luxuriant  vegetation  of  a  tropioal  landscape 
cannot  unfold  as  great  wealth  of  form,  while  in  the  variety  and 
splendour  of  colour  it  would  stand  far  behind  this  garden  land- 
scape, which  is  strangely  composed  exclusivdy  of  animals,  and 
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not  of  plants ;  for,  cliaracteristic  as  the  luxuriant  development  of 
vegetation  of  the  temperate  zones  is  of  the  sea  bottom,  the  full- 
ness and  multiplicity  of  the  marine  Fauna  is  just  as  prominent  in 
the  regions  of  the  tropics.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  wondrous,  or 
uncommon  in  the  great  classes  of  fish  and  Echinoderms,  jelly- 
fishes  and  Polypes,  and  the  Mollusks  of  all  kinds,  is  crowded 
into  the  warm  and  crystal  waters  of  the  tropical  ocean — rests  in 
the  white  sands,  clothes  the  rough  cliffs,  clings,  where  the  room 
is  already  occupied,  like  a  parasite,  upon  the  first  comers,  or 
swims  through  the  shallows  and  depths  of  the  elements — while 
the  mass  of  the  vegetation  is  of  a  far  inferior  magnitude.  It  is 
peculiar  in  relation  to  this  that  the  law  valid  on  land,  according 
to  which  the  animal  kingdom,  being  better  adapted  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  outward  cii'cumstances,  has  a  greater  diffusion  than 
the  vegetable  kingdom — for  the  polar  seas  swarm  with  whales, 
seals,  sea-birds,  fishes,  and  countless  numbers  of  the  lower 
animals,  even  where  every  trace  of  vegetation  has  long  vanished 
in  the  eternally  frozen  ice,  and  the  cooled  sea  fosters  no  sea- 
weed— ^tliat  this  law,  I  say,  holds  good  also  for  the  sea,  in  the 
direction  of  its  depth;  for  when  we  descend,  vegetable  life 
vanishes  much  sooner  than  the  animal,  and,  even  from  the  depths 
to  which  no  ray  of  light  is  capable  of  penetrating,  the  sounding- 
lead  brings  up  news  at  least  of  living  infusoria." — Schl£ID£n's 
Lectures,  p.  403 — 406. 

561.  Igiwrcmce  concerning  (he  de$ih  of  **hlue  vjcUerJ* — Until  the 
commiencement  of  the  plan  of  deep-sea  soundings,  as  they  have 
been  conducted  in  the  American  and  English  navies,  the  bottom 
of  what  the  sailors  call  **"  blue  water  "  wajs  as  unknown  to  us  as 
is  the  interior  of  any  of  the  planets  of  our  system.  Eoss  and 
Dupetit  Thenars,  with  other  officers  of  the  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  navies,  had  attempted  to  finthom  the  deep  sea,  some  with 
silk  threads,  some  with  spun-yam  (coarse  hemp  threads  twisted 
together),  and  some  with  the  common  lead  and  line  of  navigation. 
All  of  these  attempts  were  made  upon  the  supposition  that  when 
the  lead  reached  liie  bottom,  either  a  shock  would  be  felt,  or  the 
line,  becoming  slack,  would  cease  to  run  out 

562.  Early  aUempie  at  deep-sea  aoundings — unvforthy  of  reliance, — 
The  series  of  systematic  experiments  recently  made  upon  this 
subject  show  that  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  such  a  sup- 
position, for  the  shock  caused  by  striking  bottom  cannot  be  com- 
municated through  very  great  depths.    Furthermore,  the  lights 
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of  experience  show  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  under  cnrrents  of 
the  deep  sea  have  force  enough  to  take  the  line  out  long  after  the 
plummet  haR  ceased  to  do  so.    Consequently,  there  is  bat  little 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  deep-sea  soundings  of  former  methods, 
when  the  depths  reported  exceeded  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet. 

563.  Variom  methodi  tried  orpnpoeed. — Attempts  to  fathom  the 
ocean,  both  by  sound  and  pressure,  had  been  made,  but  out  in 
"  blue  water  "  every  trial  was  only  a  fe^ure  repeated.    The  moat 
ingenious  and  beautiful  oontnTances  for  deepnsea  soundings  were 
resorted  to.    By  exploding  petards,  or  ringing  bells  in  the  deep 
sea,  when  the  winds  were  hushed,  and  all  was  still,  the  echo  or 
reverberation  from  the  bottom  might,  it  was  held,  be  heard,  and 
the  depth  determined  from  the  rate  at  which  sound  travels 
through  water.    But,  though  the  concussion  took  place  many 
feet  below  the  surface,  echo  was  silent,  and  no  answer  was  re- 
ceived from  the  bottom.    Ericsson  and  others  constructed  deep- 
sea  leads  having  a  column  of  air  in  them,  which,  by  compression, 
would  show  the  aqueous  pressure  to  which  they  might  be  sub- 
jected.    This  was  found  to  answer  well  for  ordinary  purposes, 
but  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  where  the  pressure  would  be  equal 
to  several  hundred  atmospheres,  the  trial  was  more  than  this 
instrument  oould  stand.    Mr.  Baur,  an  ingenious  mechanician  of 
New  York,  constructed,  according  to  a  plan  which  I  furnished 
him,  a  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus.     To  the  lead  was  attached, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  screw  propeller,  a  small  piece  of  clock- 
work for  registering  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  little 
screw  during  the  descent,  and  it  having  been  ascertained  by 
experiment  in  shoal  water  that  the  apparatus,  in  descending, 
woald  cause  the  propeller  to  make  one  revolution  for  every 
tathom  of  perpendicular  descent,  hands  provided  with  the  power 
of  self-registration  were  attached  to  a  dial,  and  the  instrument 
was  complete.    It  worked  beautifnlly  in  moderate  depths,  but 
failed  in  blue  water,  from  the  difficulty  of  hauling  it  up  if  the 
line  used  were  small,  and  from  the  dif&culty  of  gettitig  it  down  if 
the  line  used  were  large  enough  to  give  the  requisite  strength  for 
hauling  it  up.    An  old  sea-captain  proposed  a  torpedo,  such  as  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  whale  fishery  for  blowing  up  the  monsters 
of  the  deep,  only  this  one  was  intended  to  explode  on  touching 
the  bottom.     It  was  proposed  first  to  ascertain  by  actual  experi- 
ment the  rate  at  which  the  torpedo  would  sink,  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  sound  or  the  gas  would  ascend,  and  so,  by  Hming  the 
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intei'val,  to  determine  the  depth.  This  plan  would  afford  no 
specimens  of  the  bottom,  and  its  adoption  was  opposed  by  other 
obstacles.  One  gentleman  proposed  to  nse  the  magnetic  tele 
graph.  The  wire  properly  coated,  was  to  be  laid  tip  in  tii^ 
sounding-line,  and  to  the  plummet  was  attached  machinery,  so 
contrived  that  on  the  increase  of  every  100  fathoms,  and  by  aasaXiH 
of  the  additional  pressure  the  oirouit  would  be  restored,  some* 
what  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Locke's  electro-chronograph,  and  a 
message  would  come  up  to  tell  how  many  hundred  fathoms  op 
and  down  the  plummet  had  sunk.  As  beautiful  as  this  idea  was, 
it  was  not  simple  enough  in  practical  application  to  answcir  our 
purposes. 

564.  Phyncal  prMem»  more  difficult  than  that  of  meoiuring  the 
d^ih  of  iheeea  have  been  accchnpliehed. — Greater  difticaities  than 
any  presented  by  the  problem  of  deep-sea  soundings  had  been 
overcome  in  other  departments  of  physical  research.  These  plans 
and  attempts  served  to  encourage,  nor  were  thoy  fruitless,  though 
they  proved  barren  of  practical  results.  Aptronomers  had  mea- 
sured the  volumes  and  weighed  the  masses  of  the  most  distant 
planets,  and  increased  thereby  the  stock  of  human  knowledge. 
Was  it  creditable  to  the  age  that  the  depths  of  the  sea  should 
remain  in  the  category  of  an  unsolved  problem  ?  Its  **  ooze  and 
bottom  '*  was  a  sealed  volume,  rich  with  ancient  and  eloquent 
legends,  and  suggestive  of  many  an  instructive  lesson  that  might 
be  useful  and  profitable  to  man.  The  seal  which  covered  it  was 
of  rolling  waves  many  thousand  feet  in  thickness.  Could  it  not 
be  broken  ?  Curiosity  had  always  been  great,  yet  neither  the 
enterprise  nor  the  ingenuity  of  man  had  as  yet  proved  itself  equal 
to  the  task.  No  one  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  and  bringing 
up  from  beyond  the  depth  of  two  or  three  hundred  fathoms  below 
the  aqueous  covering  of  the  earth  any  solid  specimens  of  solid 
matter  for  the  study  of  philosophers. 

565.  The  deep-eea  sounding  apparatus  of  Peter  (he  Oreat. — The 
honour  of  the  first  attempt  to  recover  specimens  of  the  bottom 
from  great  depths  belongs  to  Peter  the  Great  of  Hussia.  That 
remarkable  man  and  illustrious  monarch'  constructed  a  deep-sea 
sounding  apparatus  especially  for  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  ice-hooks,  and  such  as  are  seen  in 
the  hands  of  the  "  ice-man,"  as,  in  his  daily  rounds,  he  lifts  the 
blocks  of  ice  from  his  cart  in  the  street  for  delivery  at  the  door. 
It  was  so  contrived  that  when  it  touched  the  bottom  the  plum- 

X  2 
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met  would  become  detached,  and  the  hook  would  bring  up  the 

specimen. 

566.  A  plan  of  deep-eea  sounding  devised  for  (he  American  navy, 
— ^The  sea,  with  its  myths,  has  suggested  attractive  themes  to  all 
people  in  all  ages.  Like  the  heavens,  it  affords  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  subjects  for  pleasing  and  profitable  contemplation,  and 
there  has  remained  in  the  human  mind  a  longing  to  learn  more 
of  its  wonders  and  to  understand  its  mysteries.  The  Bible  often 
alludes  to  them.  Are  they  past  finding  out  ?  How  deep  is  it  ? 
and  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  Could  not  the  ingenuity  and 
appliances  of  the  age  throw  some  light  upon  these  questions  ? 
The  government  was  liberal  and  enlightened  ;  times  seemed  pro* 
pitious ;  but  when  or  how  to  begin,  after  all  these  failures,  with 
this  interesting  problem,  was  one  of  the  difficulties  first  to  be 
overcome.  It  was  a  common  opinion,  derived  chiefly  from  a 
supposed  physical  relation,  that  the  depths  of  the  sea  are  about 
equal  to  the  heights  of  the  mountains.  But  this  conjecture  was, 
•  at  best,  only  a  speculation.  Though  plausible,  it  did  not  satisfy. 
There  were,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  untold  wonders  and  in- 
explicable  mysteries.  Therefore  the  contemplative  mariner,  as 
in  mid- ocean  he  looked  down  upon  its  gentle  bosom,  continued 
to  experience  sentiments  akin  to  those  which  fill  the  mind  of  the 
devout  astronomer  when,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  he  looks 
out  upon  the  stars,  and  wonders.  Nevertheless,  the  depths  of  the 
sea  still  remained  as  fiithomless  and  as  mysterious  as  the  firma> 
ment  above.  Indeed,  telescopes  of  huge  proportions  and  of  vast 
space-penetrating  powers  had  been  erected  here  and  there  by  the 
munificence  of  individuals,  and  attempts  made  with  them  to 
gauge  the  heavens  and  sound  out  the  regions  of  space.  Could  it 
be  more  difficult  to  sound  out  the  sea  than  to  gauge  the  blue 
ether  and  fisi^thom  the  vaults  of  the  sky  ?  The  result  of  the  astro- 
nomical undertakings*  lies  in  the  discovery  that  what,  through 
other  instruments  of  less  power,  appeared  as  clusters  of  stars, 
were,  by  these  of  larger  powers,  separated  into  groups,  and  what 
had  been  reported  as  nebulas,  could  now  be  resolved  into  dusters; 
that  in  certain  directions,  the  abyss  beyond  these  faint  objects  is 
decked  with  other  nebulas,  which  these  great  instruments  may 
bring  to  light  but  cannot  resolve ;  and  that  there  are  still  regions 
and  realms  beyond  which  the  rays  of  the  brightest  sun  in  the  sky 
have  neither  the  intensity  nor  the  force  to  reach,  much  less  to 
*  See  the  works  of  Herscbel  and  Boaae,  and  their  telescopes. 
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penetrate.  And  what  is  more,  iiiese  monster  instraments  have 
revealed  to  ns,  in  those  distant  regions,  forms  or  aggregations  of 
matter  which  suggest  to  some  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  physical 
forces  there  that  we  do  not  understand,  and  which  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  speculative  minds.  Is  gravitation  a  universal  thing,  and 
do  its  forces  penetrate  every  abyss  of  space?  Could  we  not 
gauge  the  sea  as  well  as  the  sky,  and  devise  an  instrument  for 
penetrating  the  depths  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  the  depths  of 
space  ?  Mariners  were  curious  concerning  the  bottom  of  tiie  sea. 
Though  nothing  thence  had  been  brought  to  light,  exploration 
had  invested  the  subject  with  additional  interest,  and  increased 
the  desire  to  know  more.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  the  idea  of  a 
common  twine  thread  for  a  sounding-line,  and  a  cannon  ball  for 
a  sinker,  was  suggested.  It  was  a  beautiful  conception;  for, 
besides  its  simplicity,  it  had  in  its  favour  the  greatest  of  recom- 
mendations, it  could  be  readily  put  into  praotice. 

567.  The  great  depths  and  failures  of  the  first  cUtempts. — Well- 
directed  attempts  to  fathom  the  ocean  began  now  to  be  made 
with  such  a  line  and  plummet,  and  the  public  mind  was  astonished 
at  the  vast  depths  that  were  at  first  reported.  Lieutenant  Walsh, 
of  the  United  States  schooner  **  Taney,"  reported  a  cast  with  the 
deepHsea  lead  at  thirty-four  thousand  feet  without  bottom.  His 
sounding-line  was  an  iron  wire  more  than  eleven  miles  in  length. 
Lieutenant  Berryman,  of  the  United  States  brig  *'  Dolphin,''  re- 
ported another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  fathom  mid-ocean  with  a 
line  thirty-nine  thousand  feet  in  length.  Captain  Denham,  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  '*  Herald,"  reported  bottom  in  the 
South  Atlantic  at  the  depth  of  forty-six  thousand  feet ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant J.  F.  Parker,  of  the  United  States  frigate  *'  Congress," 
afterwards,  in  attempting  to  sound  near  the  same  region,  let  go 
his  plummet,  and  saw  it  run  out  a  line  fifty  thousand  feet  long  as 
though  the  bottom  had  not  been  reached.  There  are  no  such 
depths  as  these.  The  three  last-named  attempts  were  made  with 
the  sounding-twine  of  the  American  navy,  which  has  been  intr< 
duced  in  conformity  with  a  very  simple  plan  for  sounding  out  the 
depths  of  the  ooean.  It  involved  for  each  cast  only  the  expen- 
diture of  a  cannon  ball,  and  twine  enough  to  reach  the  bottom. 
This  plan  was  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  researches  conducted 
at  the  National  Observatory,  and  which  have  proved  so  fruitful 
and  beneficial,  concerning  the  winds  and  currents  and  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  ocean.    These  researches  had  already  received  the 
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approbation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  for  that  body, 
in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  repreeentatives  of  a  free  and  enlighteneid 
people,  had  authorized  the  Seoretasy  of  the  Navy  to  employ  thi^e 
public  vessels  to  assist  in  perfecting  the  discoveries,  and  in  con- 
ducting the  investigations  connected  therewith. 

568.  Uie  plan  finally  adopted. — The  plan  of  deep-sea  soundings 
finally  adopted,  and  now  in  practice,  is  this  :  Every  vessel  of  the 
navy,  when  she  puts  to  sea,  is,  if  she  desires  it,  furnished  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sounding-twine,  carefully  marked  at  every 
length  of  one  hundred  fathoms — six  hundred  feet — and  wound 
on  reels  of  ten  thousand  &thoms  each.  It  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  commander  to  avail  himself  of  every  &vourable  opportunity 
to  try  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  whenever  he  may  find  himself  out 
upon  **  blue  water."  For  this  purpose  he  is  to  use  a  cannon-ball 
of  32  or  68  pounds  as  a  plummet.  Having  one  end  of  the  twine 
attached  to  it,  the  cannon-ball  is  to  be  thrown  overboard  from  a 
boat  or  a  steamer,  and  suffered  to  take  the  twine  from  the  reel 
as  fast  as  it  will.  The  reel  is  made  to  turn  easily.  A  silk  thread, 
or  the  common  wrapping-twine  of  the  shops,  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  for  it  was  supposed 
there  would  be  no  fltrain  upon  the  line  except  the  very  slight  one 
required  to  drag  it  down,  and  the  twine  having  nearly  the  specific 
gravity  of  sea  water,  this  strain  would,  it  was  imagined,  be  very 
slight  Moreover,  when  the  shot  reached  the  bottom,  the  line,  it 
was  thought  (§  561),  would  cease  to  run  out ;  then  breaking  it 
off,  and  seeing  how  much  remained  upon  the  reel,  the  depth  of 
the  sea  could  be  ascertained  at  any  place  and  time  simf  ly  at  the 
expense  of  one  cannon-ball  and  a  few  pounds  of  common 
twine. 

569.  Di$eov€ry  ofewrrenie  in  the  depths  of  the  tea, — ^But  practical 
difficulties  that  were  not  expected  at  all  were  lurking  in  the 
way,  and  afterwards  showed  themselves  at  every  attempt  to 
sound;  and  it  was  before  these  practical  difficulties  had  been 
fairly  overcome  that  the  great  soundings  (§  567)  were  reported. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  discovered  that  the  line,  once  started 
and  dragged  down  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  never  would 
cease  to  run  out  (§  562),  and,  consequently,  that  there  was  no 
means  of  knowing  when,  if  ever,  the  shot  had  reached  the 
bottom.  And,  in  the  next  place,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
ordinary  twine  (§  566)  would  not  do ;  that  the  sounding*-line9 
in  going  down,  was  really  subjected  to  quite  a  heavy  strain, 
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and  that,  consequently,  the  twine  to  be  used  mnst  be  strong ; 
it  was  therefore  subjected  to  a  test  which  required  it  to  bear 
a  weight  of  at  least  sixty  pounds  freely  suspended  in  the  air. 
So  we  had  to  go  to  work  anew,  and  make  several  hundred 
thousand  fathoms  of  sounding-twine  especially  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  small,  and  stood  the  test  required,  a  pound  of  it  measur- 
ing about  six  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  officers  intrusted 
with  the  duty  soon  found  that  the  soundings  could  not  be  mado 
from  sailing  vessels  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  depth.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  boat  should  be  lowered,  and  the  trial  be  made 
from  it ;  the  men  with  their  oars  keeping  the  boat  from  drifting, 
and  maintaining  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  line  should  be  '*up 
and  down ''  the  while.  That  the  line  would  continue  to  run  out 
after  the  cannon-ball  had  reached  bottom,  was  explained  by  the 
conjecture  that  there  is  in  the  ocean,  as  in  the  air,  a  system  of 
currents  and  counter  currents  one  above  the  other,  and  that  it 
was  one  or  more  of  these  submarine  currents,  operating  upon  the 
bight  of  the  line,  which  caused  it  to  continue  to  run  out  after  the 
shot  had  reached  the  bottouL  In  corroboration  of  this  con- 
jecture, it  was  urged,  with  a  truth-like  force  of  argument,  that  it 
was  these  under  currents,  operating  with  a  '*  swigging "  force 
upon  the  bights  of  the  line — for  there  might  be  several  currents 
running  in  different  directions,  and  operating  upon  it  at  the  same 
time — ^which  caused  it  to  part  whenever  the  reel  was  stopped 
and  the  line  held  fast  in  the  boat. 

570.  Evidence  in  favour  of  a  regular  eyitem  of  oceanic  circidaiion. 
— A  ppwerful  train  of  circumstantial  evidence  was  this  (and 
it  was  derived  from  a  source  wholly  unexpected),  going  to 
prove  the  existence  of  that  system  of  oceanic  circulation  which 
the  climates,  and  the  offices,  and  the  adaptations  of  the  sea 
require,  and  which  its  inhabitants  (§  465)  in  their  mute  way 
tell  us  of.  This  system  of  circulation  commenced  on  the  third 
day  of  creation,  with  the  '*  gathering  together  of  the  waters,*' 
which  were  *'  called  seas ;"  it  will  probably  continue  as  long 
as  sea  water  shall  possess  the  properties  of  saltness  and 
fluidity. 

571.  Method  of  making  a  deep-eea  Bounding. — In  making  these 
deep-sea  soundings,  the  practice  is  to  time  the  hundred  fathom 
marks  (§  568)  as  they  successively  go  out;  and  by  always  using 
a  line  of  the  same  size  and  *'  make,**  and  a  sinker  of  the  same 
shape  and  weight,  we  at  last  established  the  law  of  descent. 
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Thus  the  mean  of  our  experiments  gave  ns,  for  the  sinker  and 
twine  nsed, 

2  m.  21  8.  as  the  average  time  of  deaoent  from   400  to   SOO&thoms. 

„      1000  to  1100    H  ..     1000  to  1100      „ 

4  m.  29  8.  „  „  H     1800  to  1900      » 

572.  The  law  of  the  pUmmeCs  deicent — ^Now,  bj  aid  of  the 
law  here  indicated,  we  could  tell  very  nearlj  when  the  ball 
ceased  to  carry  the  line  out,  and  when,  of  course,  it  began  ix> 
go  out  in  obedience  to  the  current  and  drift  alone ;  for  currents 
would  sweep  the  line  out  at  a  uniform  rate,  while  the  cannon- 
ball  would  drag  it  out  at  a  decreasing  rate.  The  development 
of  this  law  was  certainly  an  achievement,  for  it  enabled  us  to 
show  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  at  the  places  named  (§  567)  was 
not  as  great  as  reports  made  it.  These  researches  were  interest- 
ing :  the  problem  in  hand  was  important,  and  it  deserved  every 
efifoi*t  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  for  reducing  it  to  a  satia* 
factory  solution. 

573.  Brooke*^  Bounding  (apparatus. — As  yet  no  specimens  of  the 
bottom  had  been  brought  up.  The  line  was  too  small,  the  shot 
was  too  heavy,  and  it  could  not  be  weighed ;  and  if  we  could 
reach  the  bottom,  why  should  we  not  know  its  character  ?  In 
this  state  of  the  case.  Passed  Midshipman  J.  M.  Brooke,  United 
States  Navy,  who  at  the  time  was  associated  with  me  on  duty  at 
the  Observatory,  proposed  a  contrivance  bj*^  which  the  shot, 
on  striking  the  bottom,  would  detach  itself  from  the  line,  and 
send  up  a  specimen  of  the  bottom.  This  beautiful  contrivance, 
called  Brooke's  Deep-sea  Sounding  Apparatus,  is  represented 
on  p.  313.  A  is  a  cannon-ball,  having  a  hole  through  it  for  the 
rod  B.  Figure  1  represents  the  rod  B,  and  the  slings  D  D,  with 
the  shot  slung,  ready  for  sounding.  Figure  2  represents  the 
apparatus  in  the  act  of  striking  the  bottom ;  it  shows  how  the 
shot  is  detached,  and  how  specimens  of  the  bottom  are  brought 
up,  by  adhering  to  a  little  soap  or  tallow,*  called  "arming,** 
in  the  cup  C,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  B.  With  this  con- 
trivance specimens  of  the  bottom  have  been  brought  up  from  the 
depth  of  nearly  four  miles. 

*  Tlie  barrel  of  a  oommoo  quill  attached  to  the  rod  hoa  been  found  ia 
answer  better. 
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574.  The  de^iett  part  <^  the  Atlantio  Ocean.— The  gnstoBt 
depths  at  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  been  reached  with 
the  plummet  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ooean,  and  the  places 
where  it  has  been  fitthomed  do  not  show  it  to  be  deeper  than 
twentj-five  thousand  feet  The  deepest  place  in  this  ocean 
(Plate  XI.)  is  probably  between  the  parallels  of  35°  and  40" 
north  latitude,  and  immediately  to  the  sontbward  of  the  Grand 
Batiks  of  Newfoundland.  The  first  specimens  have  been 
received  from  the  coral  sea  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  &om 
the  North  Pacific  Hey  were  collected  by  the  surveying 
expedition  employed  in  those  seas.  A  few  soundings  have  been 
made  in  the  SouUi  Atlantio.  but  not  enough  to  justify  deduction 
as  to  its  depths  or  the  precise  shape  of  its  floor. 

575.  Beep-tea  lotmdingt  bjf  the  SkgtiA  naeg. — The  friends  of 
physical  research  at  sea  are  under  obligations  to  the  officers 
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of  the  English  naTj  for  mucli  valuable  information  tondung  this 
interesting  subject  Certain  officers  in  tbat  service  have  laken 
np  the  problem  of  deep-sea  soundings  with  the  must  praise- 
worthy zeal,  "energy,  and  intelligence.  Dayman  in  the  Atlantic, 
Captains  Spratt  and  Mansell  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  Captain 
Pullen  in  the  Bed  Sea,  have  all  made  valuable  contributious 
to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge  concerning  the  depths  and 
bottom  of  the  sea.  To  Mansell  and  Spratt  we  ai^e  indebted 
for  all  we  know  about  deep-sea  soundings  in  the  Mediterrane•x^ 
as  we  are  to  Pullen  for  those  in  the  Bed  Sea.  By  their  lines 
of  soundings,  their  maps  and  profiles,  they  have  enabled  physiciil 
geographers  to  form,  with  some  approach  towards  correctness,  an 
idea  as  to  the  orography  of  the  basins  which  hold  the  water 
for  these  two  seas.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  French  lor 
deep-sea  soundings  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  sea  appears 
to  be  about  two  miles  deep  in  the  deepest  parts,  which  are 
in  the  isleless  spaces  to  the  west  of  Sardinia  and  to  the  east  of 
Malta. 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 

§  580-619. — ^THE  BASIN  AND  BED  OF  THE  ATLANTIC 

580.  2^  to^nders  of  the  sea. — ^The  wonders  of  the  sea  are  as 
marvellous  as  the  glories  of  the  heavens ;  and  they  proclaim,  in 
songs  divine,  that  they  too  are  the  work  of  holy  fingers.  Among 
the  revelations  which  scientific  research  has  lately  made  con- 
cerning the  crust  of  our  planet,  none  are  more  interesting  to 
the  student  of  nature,  or  more  suggestive  to  the  Christian 
philosopher,  than  those  which  relate  to  the  bed  and  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

581.  lU  hoUom  and  Chimborazo, — The  basin  of  the  Atlantic, 
according  to  the  deep-sea  soundings  made  by  the  American  and 
English  navies,  is  shown  on  Plate  XL  This  plate  refers  chiefly 
to  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  is  included  within  oar 
hemisphere.  In  its  entire  length,  the  basin  of  this  sea  is  a 
long  trough  separating  tlie  Old  World  from  the  New,  and 
extending  probably  from  pole  to  pole.  As  to  breadth^  it 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  the  top  of 
Chimboi-azo  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  deepest  place 
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yet  reached  by  the  plummet  in  that  ocean,  the  distance,  in  a 
vertical  line,  is  nine  miles, 

582.  An  orographic  view, — Conld  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  be 
drawn  off  so  as  to  expose  to  view  this  great  sea-gash  which 
separates  continents,  and  extends  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic, 
it  would  present  a  scene  the  most  rugged,  grand,  and  imposing. 
The  very  ribs  of  the  solid  earth,  with  the  foundations  of  the  sea, 
would  be  brought  to  light,  and  we  should  have  presented  to  us 
in  one  view,  in  the  empty  cradle  of  the  ocean,  "a  thousand 
fearful  wrecks,"  with  that  array  of  **  dead  men's  skulls,  great 
anchors,  heaps  of  pearl  and  inestimable  stones,"  which,  in  the 
poet's  eye,  lie  scattered  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  making  it 
hideous  with  sights  of  ugly  death.  To  measure  the  elevation  of 
the  mountain-top  above  the  sea,  and  to  lay  down  upon  our  maps 
the  elevated  ranges  of  the  earth,  is  regarded  in  geography  as  an 
important  thing,  and  rightly  so.  Equally  important  is  it,  in 
bringing  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea  regularly  within  the 
domains  of  science,  to  present  its  orology,  by  mapping  out  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  so  as  to  show  the  depressions  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust  there,  below  the  sea-level. 

583.  Plate  XI. — Plate  XL  presents  the  latest  attempt  at  such  a 
map.  It  relates  exclusively  to  the  bottom  of  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  which  lies  north  of  10°  south.     It  is  stippled  with 

*  four  shades :  the  darkest  (that  which  is  nearest  the  shore-line) 
shows  where  the  water  is  less  than  six  thousand  feet  deep ;  the 
next,  where  it  is  less  than  twelve  thousand  feet  deep ;  the  third, 
where  it  is  less  than  eighteen  thousand;  and  the  fourth,  or 
lightest,  where  it  is  not  over  twenty-four  thousand  feet  deep. 
The  blank  space  south  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Grand  Banks  in« 
eludes  a  district  within  which  casts  showing  very  deep  water 
have  been  reported,  but  which  subsequent  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion do  not  appear  to  confirm.  The  deepest  part  of  the  North 
Atlantic  is  probably  somewhere  between  the  Bermudas  and  the 
Grand  Banks,  but  how  deep  it  may  be  yet  remains  for  the  cannon- 
ball  and  sounding-twine  to  determine.  The  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  are  held  in  a  basin  about  a  mile  deep  in  the  deepest 
part.  The  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  or  its  depressions  below 
the  sea-level,  are  given,  perhaps,  on  this  plate  with  as  much  ac- 
curacy as  the  best  geographers  have  been  enabled  to  show,  on  a 
map,  the  elevations  above  the  sea-level  of  the  interior  either  of 
Africa  or  Australia. 
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584.  <*  Whai'$  Oie  um''  ofdeep-iea  soundings  f—''  What  is  to  be 
tbe  use  of  these  deep-sea  soundings  ?*'  is  a  question  that  often 
occurs ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  be  answered  in  categorical  terms  as 
Franklin's  question^  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  new-born  babe  ?** 
Every  physical  fact,  every  expression  of  nature,  every  feature  of 
the  earth,  the  work  of  any  and  all  of  those  agents  which  make 
the  face  of  the  world  what  it  ia,  and  as  we  see  it,  is  interesting 
and  instmctive.  Until  we  get  hold  of  a  group  of  physical 
facts,  we  do  not  know  what  practical  bearings  they  may  have, 
thoQgh  right-minded  men  know  that  they  contain  many  precious 
jewels,  which  t^e  experts  of  philosophy  will  not  fail  to  bring 
out,  polished  and  bright,  and  beautifully  adapted,  sooner  or  later, 
to  man's  purposes.  Already  we  are  obtaining  practical  answers 
to  this  question  as  to  the  use  of  deep-sea  soundingn ;  for,  as  soon 
as  they  were  announced  to  the  public,  they  forthwith  assumed  a 
practical  bearing  in  the  minds  of  men  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  a  submarine  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic. 

585.  The  telegraphic  plateau, — There  ia,  at  the  bottom  of  this  sea, 
between  Cape  liaoe,  in  Newfoundland,  and  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland, 
a  remarkable  steppe,  which  is  already  known  as  the  telegraphic 
plateau,  and  has  already  been  made  ^simous  by  the  attempts  to 
run  a  tel^raphic  cable  across  the  ocean  upon  it.  In  August, 
1858,  a  cable  was  laid  upon  it  from  Valencia  in  Ireland  to  Trinity 
Bay  in  Newfoundland,  and  but  a  few  messages  were  passed 
through  it,  when  it  ceased  to  work.  Whether  messages  can  ever 
be  successfully  sent,  in  a  commercial  sense,  through  such  a  length 
of  continuous  submarine  wire,  is  by  no  means  certain;  but 
that  the  wires  of  1858  so  soon  ceased  to  pass  any  current  at 
all  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cable  was  constructed 
upon  erroneous  principles.  Its  projectors,  in  planning  its  con- 
struction, did  not,  unfortunately,  avail  themselves  of  the  light 
which  our  deep-sea  soundings  had  cast  upon  the  bed  of  the 
ocean. 

586.  The  first  specimens  ofdueep-eea  sou/ndings, — It  was  upon  this 
plateau  that  Brooke's  sounding  apparatus  brought  up  its  first 
trophies  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea.  These  specimens  the 
officers  of  the  Dolphin  judged  to  be  clay;  but  they  took  the 
precaution  to  label  them,  carefully  to  preserve  them,  and,  on 
their  return  to  the  United  States,  to  send  them  to  the  proper 
bureau.  They  were  divided ;  a  part  was  sent  for  examination  to 
Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  and  a  part  to  the  late  Professor 
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Bailey,  of  West  Point — eminent  microscopists  both.    The  latter 
thus  responded : — 

587.  Baileff's  UfUer, — ^"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the 
deep  soundings  you  sent  me  last  week,  and  I  have  looked  at  them 
with  gT«at  interest.  They  are  exactly  what  I  have  wanted  to  get 
hold  of.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  the  depth  of  more  than  two 
miles  I  hardly  hoped  ever  to  have  a  chance  of  examining ;  yet, 
thanks  to  Brooke's  contrivance,  we  have  it  clean  and  free  from 
grease,  so  that  it  can  at  once  be  put  under  the  microscope.  I  was 
greatly  delighted  to  find  that  aU  these  deep  soundings  are  filled 
with  microscopic  shells ;  not  a  particle  of  sand  or  gravel  exists 
in  them.  They  are  chiefly  made  up  of  perfect  little  calcareous 
shells  (Foraminifera),  and  contain,  also,  a  number  of  silicious 
shells  (Diatomacese).  It  is  not  probable  that  these  animals  lived 
at  the  depths  where  these  shells  are  found,  but  I  rather  think  that 
they  inhabit  the  waters  near  the  surface ;  and  when  they  die, 
their  shells  settle  to  the  bottom.  With  reference  to  this  point,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  examine  bottles  of  water  from  various 
depths  which  were  brought  home  by  the  Dolphin,  and  any  similar 
materials,  either  *  bottom,'  or  water  from  other  localities.  I  shall 
study  them  carefully.  .  .  .  The  results  already  obtained  are  of 
very  great  interest,  and  have  many  important  bearings  on 
geology  and  zoology.  ...  I  hope  you  will  induce  as  many  as 
possible  to  collect  soundings  with  Brooke's  lead,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  so  that  we  can  map  out  the  animalculsd  as  you  have 
the  whales.  Get  your  whalers  also  to  collect  mud  from  pancake 
ice,  etc.,  in  the  polar  regions ;  this  is  always  full  of  interesting 
microscopic  forms." 

588.  Specimena  from  the  coral  sea, — Lieutenant  Brooke,  of  the 
North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition,  procured  specimens  of  the 
bottom  from  the  depth  of  2150  f&thoms  in  the  coral  sea,  lat.  13^  S., 
long.  162^  E.  With  regard  to  these,  the  admirable  and  lamented 
Bailey  wrote  in  1855,  '*  Vou  may  be  sure  I  was  not  backwards 
in  taking  a  look  at  the  specimens  you  sent  me,  which,  from  their 
locality,  promised  to  be  so  interesting.  The  sounding  from  2150 
feithoms,  although  very  small  in  qiumtUy^  is  not  so  bad  in  ^ua^tVy, 
yielding  representatives  of  most  of  the  great  groups  of  micro- 
soopio  organisms  usuaUy  found  in  marine  sediments.  The  pre- 
dominant foims  are  silicious  spicules  of  sponges.  Various  forms 
of  these  occur :  some  long  and  spindle-shaped,  or  acicular ;  others 
pin-headed ;  some  three-spined,  etc.,  etc.    The  Diatomes  (silicious 
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infusoria  of  Ehrenberg)  are  very  few  in  somber,  and  moetlj  Srag 
mentary.  I  found,  however,  some  perfect  valves  of  a  coacino* 
dJ3cus.  The  Foraminifera  (Polythalamia  of  Elhi^nbei^)  aiB  very 
rare,  only  one  perfect  shell  being  seen,  with  a  few  fragments  of 
others.  The  polycistinen  are  present^  and  some  q^ecies  of  ha- 
liomma  were  quite  perfect.  Fragments  of  other  foTms  of  this 
group  indicate  that  various  interesting  species  nught  be  obtained 
if  we  had  more  of  the  material.  You  will  see  by  the  above  that 
this  deep  sounding  differs  considerably  from  those  obtained  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  Atlantic  soundings  were  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  calcareous  shells  of  the  Fonoiinifera ;  these,  on  the  cc«i- 
trary,  contain  very  few  Foraminifera,  and  are  of  a  siUdous  rather 
than  a  calcareous  nature.  This  only  makes  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  the  more  interesting." 

589.  They  belong  ioike  aamaal^  nUtoike  vegeUshle  or  minoid  king- 
dam, — The  first  noticeable  thing  the  microscope  gives  of  these 
specimens  is,  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  of  the  animal,  few  of  the 
mineral  or  vegetable  kingdom.  The  ocean  teems  with  life,  we 
know.  Of  the  four  elements  of  the  old  philosophers — ^fire,  earth, 
air,  and  water — perhaps  the  sea  most  of  all  abounds  with  living 
creatures.  The  space  occupied  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  by 
the  different  fEunilies  of  animals  and  their  remains  seems  to  be 
inveruely  as  the  size  of  the  individual.  The  smaller  the  animal, 
the  greater  the  space  occupied  by  its  remains.  Though  not  in- 
variably the  case,  yet  this  rule,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  true,  and 
will,  therefore,  answer  our  present  purposes,  which  are  simply 
those  of  illustration.  Take  the  elephant  and  his  remains,  or  a 
microscopic  animal  and  his,  and  compare  them.  The  contrast^ 
as  to  space  occupied,  is  as  striking  as  the  difference  between 
great  and  small.  The  graveyard  that  would  hold  the  remains  of 
the  coral  insect  is  larger  than  the  graveyard  that  would  hold 
those  of  the  elephant. 

590.  Quiet  reigns  in  the  depih  of  the  eea. — We  notice  another 
practical  bearing  in  this  group  of  physical  facts  that  Brooke*9 
apparatus  has  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  Bailey, 
with  his  microscope  (§  587),  could  detect  scarcely  a  single 
particle  of  sand  or  gravel  among  these  little  mites  of  shells. 
They  were  from  the  great  telegraphic  plateau  (§  585),  and  the 
inference  is  that  there,  if  anywhere,  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  at 
test.  There  was  not  motion  enough  to  abrade  these  very  delicate 
organisms,  nor  current  enough  to  sweep  them  about  and  mix  up 
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witk  them  a  grain  of  the  fiDest  sand,  nor  the  smallest  partide  of 
grayel  torn  £rom  the  loose  beds  of  debris  that  here  and  there 
strew  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  plateau  is  not  too  deep  for  the 
wire  to  sink  down  and  rest  upon,  yet  it  is  not  so  shallow  that 
currents,  or  icebergs,  or  any  abrading  force  can  derange  the  wire 
after  it  is  once  lodged  there. 

591.  Is  there  Ufein  ihem  t — ^As  Professor  Bailey  remarks  (§  587), 
the  animalculsa,  whose  remains  Brooke's  lead  has  brought  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  probably  did  not  live  or  die 
there.  They  would  have  had  no  light  there,  and,  had  they  lived 
there,  their  frail  little  texture  would  have  been  subjeoted,  in  its 
growth,  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  twelve  ^ousand  feet 
high,  equal  to  the  weight  of  four  hundred  atmospheres.  They 
probably  lived  and  died  near  the  surfJEioe,  wuere  tney  could  feel 
the  genial  influence  of  both  light  and  neat,  and  were  buried  in  the 
lichen  caves  below  after  death. 

592.  Tke  ocean  in  a  new  light. — ^ISrooke's  iead  ana  tne  micro- 
scope, therefore,  it  would  seem,  are  about  \to  teacn  us  to  regard 
the  ocean  in  a  new  light.  Its  bosom,  which  so  teems  with  ani- 
mal life— its  &ce,  upon  which  time  writes  no  wrinkles,  makes  no 
impressicm,  are,  it  would  now  seem,  as  obedient  to  the  great  law 
of  change  as  is  any  department  whatever  either  of  the  animal  or 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  now  suggested  that  henceforward 
we  should  view  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  a  nursery  teeming  with 
nascent  organisms,  its  depths  as  the  cemetery  for  families  of 
living  creatures  that  out-number  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore  for 
multitude.  Where  there  is  a  nursery,  hard  by  there  wiU  be  found 
also  a  {graveyard ;  such  is  the  condition  of  the  animal  world. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  us  before  to  consider  the  surface  of  the 
sea  as  one  wide  nursery,  its  every  ripple  a  cradle,  and  its  bottom 
one  vast  burial-plaoe. 

593.  LeoeiUng  agencies. — On  those  parts  of  the  solid  portions  of 
the  earth's  crust  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere, 
various  agents  are  at  work,  levelling  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. Heat  and  cold,  rain  and  sunfihiuQ,  the  winds  and  the 
streams,  all,  aseosted  by  the  forces  of  gravitation,  are  unceasingly 
wasting  away  the  high  places  on  the  land,  and  as  perpetually 
filling  up  the  low.  But  in  contemplating  the  levelling  agencies 
that  are  at  work  upon  the  solid  portions  of  the  crust  of  our  planet 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  one  is  led,  at  first  thought, 
almost  to  the  conclusion  that  these  levelling  agents  are  powerless 
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there.  In  the  deep  sea  there  are  no  abrading  prooeeses  at  work ; 
neither  frosts  nor  rains  are  felt  there,  and  the  force  of  gravitation 
is  so  paralyzed  there  that  it  cannot  nse  half  its  power,  as  on  dry 
land,  in  fearing  the  overhanging  rock  from  the  precipice  and 
caKting  it  down  into  the  valley  below. 

o94.  The  offlce$  of  animalculcB, — Hitherto  we  have,  in  imagina- 
tion, been  disposed  to  regard  the  waters  of  tne  sea  as  a  great 
cushion,  placed  between  the  air  and  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
to  protect  and  defend  k  from  these  abrading  agencies  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  geological  clock  may,  we  thought,  strike  new 
periods ;  its  hands  may  point  to  era  after  era  \  but,  so  long  as  the 
ocean  remains  in  its  basin,  fio  long  as  its  bottom  is  covered  with 
blue  water,  so  long  must  the  deep  farrows  and  strong  contrasts 
in  the  solid  crust  below  stand  out  boldly,  rugged,  ragged,  and 
grandly.  Nothing  can  fill  up  the  hollows  there ;  no  agent  now 
at  work,  that  we  know  of,  can  descend  into  its  depths,  and  l^vel 
off  the  floors  of  the  sea.  But  it  now  seems  that  we  forgot  the 
myriads  of  animalculae  that  make  the  surface  of  the  sea  sparkle 
and  glow  with  life :  they  are  secreting  from  its  surftu^  solid 
matter  for  the  very  purpose  of  filling  up  those  cavities  below. 
These  little  marine  insects  build  their  habitations  at  the  surface, 
and  when  they  die,  their  remains,  in  vast  multitudes,  sink  down 
and  settle  upon  the  bottom.  They  are  the  atoms  of  which 
mountains  are  formed — ^plains  spread  out.  Our  marl- beds,  the 
clay  in  our  river-bottoms,  large  portions  of  many  of  the  gretA 
basins  of  the  earth,  even  flinty  rocks  are  composed  of  the  remains 
of  just  such  little  creatures  as  these,  whidi  the  ingenuity  of 
Brooke  has  enabled  us  to  fish  up  from  the  depth  of  nearly  four 
miles  (two  thousand  feet)  below  the  sea-level.*  These  Fora-' 
minifera,  therefore,  when  living,  may  have  been  preparing  thb 
ingredients  for  the  fruitful  soil  of  a  land  that  some  earthquake  or 
upheaval,  in  ages  far  away  in  the  future,  may  be  sent  to  cast  up 
fh)m  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  man's  use. 

595.  Hie  study  of  them  profitable, — The  study  of  these  ''  sunless 
treasures,"  recovered  with  so  much  ingenuity  from  the  rich 
bottom  of  the  sea,  suggests  new  views  eonceming  the  physical 
economy  of  the  ocean.  It  not  only  leads  us  into  the  workshops 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea— showing  us  through  their  nurseries 
and  cemeteries,  .and  enabling  us  to  study  their  economy, — bui  it 

*  The  greatest  depth,  firom  which  specimens  of  bottom  have  been  obtained, 
is  19.800  feet  (8300  fathoms)  in  the  North  Pacific. 
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conducts  tw  into  the  very  chambers  of  the  deep.  Our  investiga- 
tions go  to  show  that  the  roaring  waves  and  the  mightiest  billows 
of  the  ocean  repose,  not  upon  hard  or  troubled  beds,  but  upon 
cushions  of  still  water ;  that  everywhere  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea  the  solid  ribs  of  the  earth  are  protected,  as  with  a 
garment^  from  the  abrading  action  of  its  currents,  and  that  the 
cradle  of  its  restless  waves  is  lined  by  a  stratum  of  water  at  rest, 
or  so  nearly  at  rest  that  it  can  neither  wear  nor  move  the  lightest 
bit  of  drift  that  once  lodges  there. 

696.  The  abroMon  of  currents. — The  tooth  of  nmning  water  is 
ver}'  sharp.  See  how  the  Hudson  has  gnawed  through  the 
Highlands,  and  the  Niagara  cut  its  way  through  layer  after  layer 
of  the  solid  rook.  But  what  are  the  Hudson  and  the  Niagara, 
with  all  the  fresh  water-courses  of  the  world,  by  the  side  of  the 
Oulf  Stream  and  other  great  '*  rivers  in  the  ocean  ?*'  And  what 
is  the  pressure  of  fresh  water  upon  river-beds  in  comparison 
with  the  pressure  of  ocean  water  upon  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
sea  ?  It  is  not  so  great  by  contrast  as  tue  gutters  in  the  streets 
are  to  the  cataract.  Then  why  have  not  the  currents  of  the  sea 
worn  its  bottom  away  ?  Simply  because  they  are  not  permitted 
to  get  down  to  it.  Suppose  the  currents  which  we  see  at  and 
near  the  surface  of  the  ocean  were  permitted  to  extend  all  the 
way  to  the  bottom  in  deep  as  well  as  shallow  water,  let  us  see 
what  the  pressure  and  scouring  force  would  be  where  the  sea  is 
only  3000  fathoms  deep — ^for  in  many  places  the  depth  is  even 
greater  than  that  It  is  equal  there,  in  round  numbers,  to  the 
pressure  of  six  hundred  atmospheres.  Six  hundred  atmospheres, 
piled  up  one  above  the  other,  would  press  upon  every  square 
foot  of  solid  matter  beneath  the  pile  with  the  weight  of  1,296,000 
pounds,  or  648  tons. 

697.  Their  pressure  on  the  boUom. — The  better  to  comprehend 
the  amount  of  such  a  pressure,  let  us  imagine  a  column  of  watei 
just  one  foot  square,  where  the  sea  is  3000  fathoms  deep,  to  be 
frozen  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  that  we  could  then,  with 
the.aid  of  some  mighty  magician,  haul  this  shaft  of  ice  up,  and 
stand  it  on  one  end  for  inspection  and  examination.  It  would  be 
18,000  feet  high ;  the  pressure  on  its  pedestal  would  be  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  pounds ;  and  if  placed  on  a  ship  o^ 
048  tons  burden,  it  would  be  heavy  enough  to  sink  her.  There 
are  currents  in  the  sea  where  it  is  3000  fathoms  deep,  and  some 
of  them — as  tlie  Qulf  Stream — run  with  a  velocity  of  four  miles 
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an  hour  and  even  more.  Every  square  foot  of  the  earth's  cmsl 
at  the  bottom  of  a  four-knot  current  3000  £etthoms  deep  would 
have  no  less  than  506,880 — in  round  numbers,  half  a  million — of 
suoh  columns  of  water  daily  dragging,  and  rubbing,  and  scotiring» 
and  chafing  over  it,  under  a  continuous  pressure  of  648  tons. 
What  would  the  bottom  of  the  sea  have  to  be  made  of  to  with- 
stand such  erosion  ?  Water  running  with  such  a  velocity,  and 
with  the  friction  upon  the  bottom  which  such  a  pressure  wDnld 
create,  would  in  time  wear  away  the  thickest  bed,  though  made 
of  the  hardest  adamant.  Why,  then,  has  not  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  been  worn  away  ?  Why  have  not  its  currents  cut  through 
the  solid  crust  in  which  its  billows  are  rooked,  and  ripped 
out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  masses  of  incandescent, 
molten  matter  which  geologists  tell  us  lie  pent  up  and  boHing 
there  ? 

598.  Why  they  cawMi  chafe  iU — If  the  currents  of  the  sea,  witlt 
this  four-mile  velocity  at  tiie  surface,  and  this  hundreds  of  tons 
pressure  on  the  bottom,  were  permitted  to  chafe  against  its  bed, 
the  Atlantic,  instead  of  being  two  miles  deep  and  3000  ^  miles 
broad,  would,  we  may  imagine,  have  been  long  ago  cut  down  into 
a  narrow  channel  that  might  have  bean  as  the  same  ocean  turned 
up  on  edge,  and  measuring  two  miles  broad  and  3000  deep.  Bnt 
had  it  been  so  cut,  the  proportion  of  land  and  water  surtace 
would  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  winds,  for  lack  of  area  to 
play  upon,  could  not  have  sucked  up  from  the  sea  vapours  for 
the  rains,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  would  have  become  as  a 
desert  without  water.  Now  there  is  a  reason  why  such  changes 
should  not  take  place,  why  the  currents  shoidd  not  uproot  nor 
score  the  deep  bed  of  the  ocean,  why  they  should  not  throw  out 
of  adjustment  any  physical  arrangement  whatever :  because,  in 
the  presence  of  everlasting  wisdom,  a  compass  was  set  upon  ike  face 
of  the  deep ;  because  its  waters  were  measured  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Almighty  hand  ;  because  bars  and  doors  were  set  to  stay  its  proud 
waves ;  and  because,  when  He  gasoe  to  the  sea  His  decree  that  its 
waters  should  not  pass  His  command^  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
world  so  fast  thai  they  shouid  not  he  removed  for  ever, 

599.  What  it  consists  of. — By  bringing  up  specimens  from  the 
depth  of  the  ocean,  and  studying  them  through  the  microscope, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  lined  with 
the  microscopic  remains  of  its  own  dead,  with  marine  feculences 
which  lie  on  the  bottom  as  lightly  as  gossamer.    How  frail  yet 
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how  stroiig,  bow  light  yet  how  firm  are  the  foundations  of  the 
sea !  Its  waves  cannot  fret  them,  its  currents  cannot  wear  them, 
for  the  bed  of  the  deep  sea  is  protected  from  abrasion  by  a 
cushion  of  still  and  heavy  water.  There  it  lies — that  beautiful 
arrangement — spread  out  over  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  and 
covering  its  foundations  as  with  a  garment,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  worn.  If  the  currents  chafe  upon  it  now  here,  now  there,  as 
in  shallow  seas  they  sometimes  do,  this  protecting  cushion  is 
self-adjusting ;  and  the  moment  the  unwonted  pressure  is  removed 
the  liquid  cushion  is  restored,  and  there  is  again  compensation. 

600.  77ie  causes  that  produce  currents  in  the  sea  reside  near  its 
surface, — The  discovery  of  this  arrangement  in  the  oceanic 
machinery  suggests  that  the  streams  of  running  water  in  the  sea 
play  rather  about  its  surface  than  in  its  depths ;  that  the  causes 
which  produce  currents  reside  at  and  near  the  surface ;  that 
these  causes  are  changing  heat  and  alternating  cold  with  Iheir 
powers  of  contraction  and  expansion — winds  and  sea-shells  with 
evaporation  and  precipitation;  and  it  is  certain  that  none  of 
these  agents  appear  capable  of  reaching  with  their  influences 
very  isa^  down  into  the  depths  of  the  great  and  wide  sea.  They 
go  not  much,  if  any,  farther  down  than  thie  light  can  reach.  Chi 
the  other  hand,  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  atmosphere 
reside  at  and  near  its  bottom ;  so  that,  where  these  two  great 
oceans  meet — ^the  aqueous  and  the  aerial — there  we  probably 
have  the  greatest  conflict  and  the  most  powerful  display  of  the 
forces  that  set  and  keep  them  in  motion,  making  them  to  rage 
and  roar. 

601.  Their  depth. — The  greatest  depth  at  which  running  water 
is  to  be  found  in  the  sea  is  probably  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  as,  coming  from  its  mighty  fountain,  it  issues 
through  the  Florida  Pass.  The  deep-sea  thermometer  shews 
that  even  here  there  is  a  layer  of  cold  water  in  the  depths 
beneath,  so  that  this  *'  river  in  the  sea  "  may  chafe  not  against 
the  solid  bottom.  What  revelations  of  the  telescope,  what 
wonders  of  the  microscope,  what  fact  relating  to  the  physical 
economy  of  this  terrestrial  globe,  is  more  beautiful  or  suggestive 
than  some  of  the  secrets  which  have  been  fished  up  from  the 
caverns  of  the  deep,  and  brought  to  light  from  the  hidden  paths 
of  the  sea  ? 

602.  The  cushion  of  stiU  water — its  thickness, — In  my  researches 
I  have  as  yet  found  no  marks  of  running  water  impressed  upon 
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tLe  ftrimdiAtioDs  of  the  sca  bejond  tLe  depth  of  two  or  three 
tlionsand  feet.  Shoold  fiitare  d«:«p-eea  souMiiDgs  wstahlish  this 
as  a  fact  in  other  seas  also,  it  will  piove  of  the  greateet  Tahie  to 
rabmarine  telegraphy.  What  maj  be  the  thickneBa  oi  this 
CQahion  of  still  water  that  covera  the  bottom  of  the  deep  se*  is  a 
qa^rstion  of  high  interest,  bat  we  mtist  leave  it  for  fatore  inTee- 
tig-ation. 

t''j.i.  Tie  amtaraicn  of  tie  MiL^In  Chapter  X.  {The  SidU  of  ike 
Sea)y  I  have  endeavonred  to  show  how  fiea-fiiiell8  and  marine 
iiu^ects,  may,  by  reason  of  the  offices  which  tbey  perform,  he 
reg*^ided  as  oompenibations  in  that  exquisite  systttn  <^  physical 
machinery  by  which  the  hannonies  of  nature  are  preserved. 
But  the  treasures  of  the  lead  and  revelations  of  the  microscope 
present  the  insects  of  the  sea  in  a  new'  and  still  more  striking 
light.  We  behold  them  now,  serving  not  only  as  ocnopensations 
bv  which  the  motions  of  the  water  in  its  channels  of  circulation 
are  regnlated  and  climates  softened,  but  acting  also  as  checks 
and  balances  by  which  the  eqnipoise  between  the  solid  and  the 
fluid  matter  of  the  earth  is  preserved.  Should  it  be  established 
that  these  microscopic  creatures  live  at  the  surfiuse,  and  are  only 
baried  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  we  may  Hben  view  them  as 
consiervators  of  the  ocean ;  for,  in  the  offices  which  they  pexfoim, 
they  assist  to  preserve  its  tlalws  by  maintaining  the  purity  of  its 
waters. 

O'j-L  The  anU-bioiic  view  tJie  mod  mabtral. — Does  any  portion  of 
the  shells  which  Brooke's  soimding-rod  brings  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  sea  live  there ;  or  are  they  all  the  remains  of  those 
triat  lived  near  the  sar£sbce  in  the  light  and  heat  uf  sun,  and  were 
buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  after  death  ?  Philosophers  are 
*l:vided  in  opinion  upon  this  subject.  The  facts,  as  far  as  they  go, 
heem  at  first  to  favour  the  one  conjecture  nearly  as  weU  as  the 
other.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  incline  to  the  antirbiotic 
hypothesis,  and  chiefly  because  it  would  seem  to  conform  better 
with  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation.  The  sun  and  moon  were 
set  in  the  firmament  before  the  waters  were  commanded  to  bring 
iorth  the  living  creature  ;  and  hence  we  infer  that  light  and  heat 
are  necessary  to  the  creation  and  preservation  of  marine  life ; 
and  since  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  cannot  reach  to  the 
iKjttom  of  the  deep  sea,  my  own  conclusion,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  evidence  upon  the  subject,  has  been,  that  the  hnhifat  of 
these  mites  of  things  hatded  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  great 
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deep  is  at  and  near  the  surface.  On  the  contrary,  others  main- 
tain, and  perhaps  with  eqnal  reason,  the  biotic  side  of  th^ 
question.     Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  is.  of  this  latter  class. 

605.  The  question  stated, — This  is  an  interesting  question.  It  is 
a  new  one ;  and  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  questions  which  mere 
discussion  helps  to  settle.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  state  both 
sides — present  all  the  known  facts;  and  then,  provided  with 
such  lights  as  they  afford,  we  may  draw  conclusions. 

606.  The  argtments  of  the  hiotics. — As  soon  as  the  deep-sea 
specimens  were  mounted  on  the  slides  of  the  microscope,  the  two 
great  masters. of  that  instniment  in  Europe  and  America — ^Bailey 
of  West  Point,  and  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin — discovered  the  greater 
part  of  the  small  calcareous  carapaces  to  be  filled  with  a  soft 
pulp,  which  both  admitted  to  be  fleshy  matter.  From  this  faot 
the  German  argued  that  there  is  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
sea  ;  the  Aberican  (§  587),  that  there  is  only  death  and  repose 
there. 

607.  Ehrenber<fs  statement  of  them, — *'The  other  argument," 
says  Ehrenberg,  **  for  life  in  the  deep  which  I  have  established 
is  the  surprising  quantity  of  new  forms  which  are  wanting  in 
other  parts  of  the  sea.  If  the  bottom  were  nothing  but  the 
sediment  of  the  troubled  sea,  like  the  fall  of  snow  in  the  air,  and 
if  the  biolithio  curves  of  the  bottom  were  nothing  else  than  the 
product  of  the  currents  of  the  sea  which  heap  up  the  flakes, 
similarly  to  the  glaciers,  there  would  necessarily  be  much  less  of 
unknown  and  peculiar  forms  in  the  depths.  The  surface  and  the 
borders. of  the  sea  are  much  more  productive  and  much  more 
extended  than  the  depths ;  hence  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  depths 
should  not  be  perceived.  The  great  quantity  of  peculiar  forms 
and  of  soft  bodies  existing  in  the  innumerable  carapaces,  accom- 
panied by  the  observation  of  the  number  of  unknowns,  increasing 
with  the  depths — ^these  are  the  arguments  which  seem  to  me  to 
hold  firmly  to  the  opinion  of  stationary  life  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea." 

608.  The  anti'hiotie  view, — The  anti*biotics,  on  the  other  hand, 
quoted  the  observations  of  Professor  Forbes,  who  has  shown  that, 
the  deeper  you  go  in  the  littoral  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  fewer  are  the  living  forms. 

609.  Their  arguments  based  on  the  tides. — As  for  the  number  of 
unknowns  increasing  with  the  depth  (§  607),  they  contend  that 
the  tides,  the  currents,  and  the  agitation  of  the  waves  all  reach  to 
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the  bottom  in  shallow  water ;  that  they  sweep  and  aooor  from  it 
the  feculences  of  the  sea,  as  these  insect  remains  may  be  called, 
and  bear  them  off  into  deep  water.  After  reaohing  a  obtain 
depth,  then  this  sediment  passes  into  the  atiatom  of  qniet  waters 
that  underlie  the  roaring  waves  and  tossing  currents  of  the 
surface,  and  through  this  stratum  these  organic  remains  slowlr 
find  their  way  to  the  final  place  of  repose  as  ooze  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  sea.  Through  such  agencies  the  ooze  of  the  deep  sea 
ought,  said  the  anti-biotics,  to  be  richer  than  that  of  shallow 
water  with  infusorial  remains ;  mud  and  all  the  light  sedimentaxy 
matter  of  river  waters  are  deposited  in  the  deop  pools,  and  not  in 
the  shoals  and  rapids  of  our  fresh>water  streams ;  so  we  onght, 
reasoned  they  of  this  school,  to  have  the  most  abimdant  deposit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea. 

610.  On  the  anUt^piic  properties  of  sea  water, — The  anti-biotics 
referred  to  the  antiseptic  properties  of  sea  water,  and  told  how  it 
is  customary  with  mariners,  ^especially  with  the  masters  of  the 
sailing  packets  between  Europe  and  America,  to  '*  com  "  fresh 
meat  by  sinking  it  to  great  depths  overboard.  If  they  sink  it  too 
deep,  or  let  it  stay  down  too  long,  it  becomes  too  salt  According 
to  them,  this  process  is  so  quick  and  thorough,  because  of  the 
pressure  and  the  afiSnity  which  not  only  forces  the  water  among 
the  fibres  of  the  meat,  but  which  also  induces  the  salt  to  leave  the 
water  and  strike  into  the  meat ;  and  that  the  fleshy  part  of  these 
microscopic  organisms  have  been  exposed  to  powerful  antiseptic 
agents  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  brought  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  and  remain  on  board  the  vessel  exposed  to 
the  air  for  months  before  they  reach  the  hands  of  the  mioroaoo- 
pist ;  some  of  them  have  remained  so  exposed  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  then  been  found  full  of  fleshy  matter :  a  sure  proof  that 
it  had  been  preserved  from  putrefaction  and  decay  by  processes 
which  it  had  undergone  in  the  sea,  and  before  it  was  brought  up 
into  the  air. 

611.  On  pressure.— ThxiB  the  anti-biotics  held  that  these  little 
creatures  were  preserved  for  a  while  after  death,  and  until  they 
reached  a  certain  depth,  by  salt,  and  afterwards  by  pressure. 
They  held  that  certain  conditions  are  requisite  in  order  that  the 
decay  of  organic  matter  may  take  place ;  that  the  animal  tissues 
of  these  shells  during  the  process  of  decay  are  for  the  most  part 
converted  into  gases;  that  these  gases,  in  separating  from  the 
animal  compound,  are  capable  of  exerting  only  a  certain  mechan* 
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ical  force,  and  no  more  ;  that  this  force  is  not  very  great ;  and, 
unless  it  were  sufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  deep-sea 
water,  their  separation  oonld  not  go  on,  and  that,  consequently, 
there  is  a  certain  depth  in  the  sea  beyond  which  animal  decom- 
position or  vegetable  decay  cannot  take  place.  In  support  of 
this  view,  they  referred  to  the  well-known  efifects  of  pressure  in 
arresting  or  modifying  the  energies  displayed  by  certain  chemiccd 
affinities  ;  and  in  proof  of  the  position  that  great  compression  in 
the  sea  prevents  putrefaction,  they  referred  to  the  &ct  well- 
kno\vn  to  the  fishermen  of  Nantucket  and  New  Bradford,  viz., 
that  when  a  whale  that  they  have  killed  sinks  in  shallow  water, 
he,  as  the  process  of  decay  commences,  is  seen  to  swell  and  rise  ; 
but  when  he  sinks  in  deep  water,  the  pressure  is  such  as  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  distending  gases,  and  he  never  does 
rise.  Some  of  these  specimens  have  come  from  depths  where  the 
pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  400  or  500  atmospheres.  Specimens 
have  been  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Brooke,  in  the  Pacific,  with 
'*  fleshy  parts  "  among  them,  at  the  depth  of  3300  fathoms,  and 
where  the  pressure  is  nearly  700  atmospheres.  We  have  brought 
up  fleshy  matter  from  the  deep  sea  as  deep  down  as  we  have 
gone ;  and  we  may  infer  that  if  we  were  to  go  to  4000  fathoms, 
we  should  still  find  pulpy  matter  among  the  dead  organisms 
there.  At  that  depth,  or  a  little  over,  common  air,  according  to 
''  Mariotte's  lavs^^  would  be  heavier  than  water,  and  an  air-bubble 
down  there,  if  any  one  may  imagine  such  a  thing,  would  be 
heavy  enough  to  sink.  Under  such  conditions,  and  with  the 
antiseptic  agencies  of  the  sea,  the  fleshy  matter  of  these  infusoria 
might  be  preserved  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  for  a  great 
length  of  time. 

612.  ArgumeiUi  from  the  Bible, — Moreover  (§  604),  the  anti- 
biotics pointed  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  show  that  light 
and  heat  were  ordained  before  the  waters  were  commanded 
to  bring  forth.  Hence  they  maintained  that  light  and  heat  are 
necessary  to  marine  life.  In  the  depth  of  the  sea  there  is 
neither  light  nor  heat,  wherefore  they  brought  in  circumstantial 
evidence  from  the  Bible  to  sustain  them  in  their  view. 

613.  ApUm  for  solving  the  question. — This  was  an  exceedingly 
interesting  question,  and  we  could  suggest  but  one  way  of 
deciding  it.,  which  was  this:  Many  of  these  little  organisms 
of  the  sea  are  in  the  shape  of  plano-convex  discs;  all  such, 
when  alive,  live  with  the  convex  side  up,  the  flat  side  down ; 
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but  when  placed  dead  in  the  water  and  allowed  freely  to  sink, 
the  force  of  gravity  always,  and  for  obrious  reasons,  canses  all 
such  forms  to  sink  with  the  convex  side  down.  Brooke's  lead 
will  bring  up  these  shells  exactly  as  they  lie  on  the  bottom,  and 
so  he  proposed  to  observe  with  regard  to  their  manner  of  lying. 
Of  course,  if  they  lived  at  the  bottom,  they  would  die  as  they 
lived,  and  lie  as  they  died,  for  (§  590)  there  is  nothing  to  tarn 
them  over  after  death  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  conse- 
quently their  skeletons  would  be  brought  up  in  the  quills  of  the 
sounding  machine  flat  side  down,  convex  side  up ;  but  if  Ibey 
lived  near  the  surface,  and  reached  the  bottom  after  death,  they 
would  be  found  flat  side  up. 

614.  Am  tmexpeded  $ohUion  afforded. — But,  before  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  trying  this  plan,  Ehrenberg  himself  afforded 
the  solution  in  a  most  unexpected  way : — in  examining  sound- 
ings from  a  great  depth  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  found  many 
fresh-water  shells  with  their  fleshy  parts  still  in  them,  though 
the  specimens  were  taken  from  the  middle  of  that  sea.  That 
savant,  with  his  practised  eye,  detected  among  them  Swiss 
forms,  which  must  have  come  down  the  Danube,  and  so  out  into 
the  Mediterranean  hundreds  of  miles,  and  on  journeys  which 
would  require  months,  if  not  years,  for  these  slowly-drifting 
creatures  to  aocomplislL  And  so  the  anti-biotics  maintain 
(§  603)  that  their  doctiine  is  established.* 

*  In  a  paper  upon  the  orgimio  life-fonoB  from  unexpected  great  depths  of  tlM 
Hedlteiranean,  obtained  by  Captain  Spratt  from  deep-sea  soundings  between 
Malta  and  Crete,  in  1857,  and  read  before  the  Berlin  Academy,  NoTember  27, 
1857,  Ehrenberg  said,  **  Especially  striking  among  all  the  fonns  of  the  deep  are 
the  Phytolitharia,  of  which  fifty-two  in  number  are  found.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  these  fifty-two  forms  were  spongoliths,  since  we  expect  to  find  sponge 
in  the  sea.  But  a  large  number,  not  less  than  twenty  kinds  of  Phytolitharia, 
are  fresh-water  and  land  forma.  Hence  the  question  arises.  How  came  these 
forms  into  those  depths  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  ? 

"  Nckturally  one  looks  at  first  to  the  Nile  and  the  coasts ;  but  the  sea  current 
carries  tlie  turbid  Nile  water  eastward ;  for  the  current,  according  to  Captain 
Smyth,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  not  only  in  the  Levant,  but  also  in 
the  southern  edge,  is  clearly  a  constant  eastwardly  one.  Besides,  there  are 
among  the  forms  some  northern  onee~-«.  g^  Eunotia  triodon,  CampylodiacHi 
dypem,  and  many  gallionella.  This  peculiarity  may,  perhaps,  indicate  a  lower 
return  current,  hitherto  observed  only  at  Gibraltar,  which  probably  brings  into 
this  basin  the  forms  from  the  Northern  European  rocks.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Danube  may  bring  the  Swiss  forms  in  that  circulation.  Bat,  on  the  otter 
hand,  a  highly  striking  agreement  with  the  forms  of  the;  trade-wind  dust  u 
not  to  be  overlc^jked. 
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615.  ^  discovery  suggegted  by  U» — ^Having  thus  disoovered  that 
the  most  frail  and  delicate  organisms  of  the  sea  can  remain  in 
its  depths  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  without  showing  a 
single  trace  of  decay,  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of  a  fact  which 


'*  In  reference  to  the  question  of  pennanent  life  in  these  most  recent  deep-sea 
materials,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  fonns  which  we  find  are  aBtoniKhlngly 
well  preserred,  and  in  very  laige  proportion,  sometimes  forming  the  principal 
mass  of  the  earthy  bottom. 

"  The  striking  fact,  moreover,  that  every  one  who  has  the  opportunity  to 
compare  accurately  the  microscopic  forms  of  the  whole  land  and  sea  under  great 
variety  of  drcomstance  does,  out  of  even  the  smallest  specimens  of  the  bottom* 
deduce  so  much  that  is  new  and  peculiar  to  him,  is  no  hght  testimony  to  show 
that  the  depth  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  rubbish  of  the  dead  surface-like, 
however  much  there  must  be  of  fragments  which  naturally  and  undoubtedly 
depoait  themselves  there.  I  have  considered  this  final  remark  necessary,  be- 
cause the  distinguished  Sea-knower  in  Washington,  often  so  kindly  supplnng 
and  instructing  me  with  material,  has  recently,  in  a  report  on  Sub-ooeanic  Geo- 
graphy, New  York,  Januaxy  8, 1857,  page  5,  and  yet  more  in  detail  in  a  late 
private  letter,  expressed  a  view  opposite  to  that  here  laid  down  by  me,  in  which 
however,  I  cannot  coincide,  for  the  reasons  given  above." 

As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press  (Nov.  22, 1860),  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Walla's  "  Notes  on  the  Presence  of  Animal  Life  in  Vast  Depths  of  the 
Sea,**  dated  *'  Off  Rockall,  Nov.  8,  I860.*'  has  been  placed  in  my  hands.  From 
this  interesting  monograph  it  appears  that  Captain  Sir  Leopold  M*Glintock, 
during  his  recent  survey,  in  H.  M.  steamer  the  **  Bulldog,"  of  the  telegraphic 
route  via  Greenland,  brought  up  living  star-fish,  adhering  to  the  deep-sea  line. 

*'In  sounding,"  says  the  doctor,  p.  22,  "not  quite  midway  between  Cape 
Farewell  and  Bockall,  in  126  fathoms,  whilst  the  sounding  apparatus  brought 
up  an  ample  specimen  of  coarse  gritty-looking  matter,  consisting  of  about  95 
per  cent,  of  dean  Globigerinardie}!^  a  number  of  star^fishes,  belonging  to  the 
genus  OphiooomOt  came  up,  adherent  to  the  lowest  50  £[ithoms  of  the  deep-sea 
line  employed." 

These  star-fishes  were  alive.  They  continued  to  move  about  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  *'  red  and  light-pink  coloured  tints  "  b^g  as  dear 
and  brilliant,  says  the  doctor,  as  teen  in  theif  congenen  inJuibiting  t(s  shallow 
toaters  wliere  the  tun'8  rays  penetrate  fredy. 

One  of  the  ftnimRla  was  diasected,  which  was  found  to  differ  in  no  respect 
(p.  23),  as  regards  internal  anatomy,  from  the  species  inhabiting  shallow  water. 
He  found  in  the  alimentary  cavity  numerous  GJobt^mno-shells,  more  or  less 
completely  freed  of  their  soft  contents. 

These  contents,  and  the  briugiog  up  of  these  living  specimens,  is  held  by  the 
**  biotics  "  to  be  proof  oonclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  animal  life  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea. 

So  far  from  settling  the  question,  these  star-fishes  leave  it,  I  submit,  exactly 
as  it  was  before.  They  were  not  brought  up  by  the  arming  of  the  lead.  They 
were  adhering  to  the  Une  by  their  own  vdition.  They  might  have  taken  hold 
of  the  Une  naai  the  smface  as  well  as  near  the  bottom.    It  is  difficult*  it  is  tnie^ 
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suggests  many  beautiful  fancies,  some  touching  thoughts,  and  a 
few  useful  ideas ;  and  among  these  last  are  found  reasons  for  the 
conjecture  that  the  gntta  percha  or  other  insulating  material  in 
which  the  conducting  wires  of  the  sub-Atlantic  telegraph  and 
other  deep-sea  lines  are  incased,  becomes,  when  lodged  beyond  a 
certain  depth,  impervious  to  the  powers  of  decay ;  that,  ,with  the 
weight  of  the  sea  upon  them,  the  destructiTe  agents  which  aiB 
60  busy  upon  organic  matter  in  the  air  and  near  the  surface 
cannot  find  room  for  play.  Curious  that  destruction  and  decay 
should  be  imprisoned  and  rendered  inoperative  at  the  bottom  of 
the  great  deep  I 

616.  Specimem  ofihe  three  oceans  all  teU  ike  same  story, —  Speci- 
mens of  the  ''ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea"  have  also  been 
obtained  by  the  ingenuity  of  Brooke  from  the  depth  of  2700 
fathoms  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  examined  by  Professor 
Bailey.*  We  have  now  had  specimens  from  the  bottom  of 
*'  blue  water "  in  the  narrow  Coral  Sea,  the  broad  Pacific^  and 
the  long  Atlantic,  and  they  all  tell  the  same  story,  namely,  that 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  a  vast  cemetery.  The  ocean's  bed  has 
been  found  everywhere,  wherever  Brooke's  sounding-rod  has 
touched,  to  be  soft,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  remains 
of  infusoria.  The  Gulf  Stream  has  literally  strewed  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic  with  these  microscopic  shells;  for  the  Coast 
Survey  has  caught  up  the  same  infusoria  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  shores  of  the 


to  account  for  their  being  afloat  so  fkr  out  at  sea ;  hot  how  often  are  frogs  and 
fiahes  found  under  drcumstanoe^  and  in  oonditionB  which  cannot  be  acooonted 
for !    Their  coming  out  of  the  sea  adherent  to  the  line  proves  nothing. 

But  the  creature  had  OlMgerincHAiellB  in  its  stomach;  therefore,  say  &e 
blotics,  these  shells  must  also  have  lived  at  the  depth  of  1260  fathoms.  Not  so: 
wherever  the  stai^fish  lived,  he  must  have  food,  and  he  could  collect  these 
mites  of  things  as  well  near  the  top  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Its  anatomical  structure,  and  die  brilliancy  of  its  colour — ^red  and  pink — 
seem  to  prove  the  antibiotic  view  quite  as  much  as  the  other  oircumstanoes  of 
the  case  prove  the  hioUe, 

Life  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  is  an  interesting  question,  and  the  plan  which 
seems  most  capable  of  settling  it  has  been  already  suggested,  vide  §  613. 

*  **  West  Point,  N.  T^  Jmiuxj  S».  18SS. 

**  Mt  deab  Sib> — ^I  have  examined  with  much  pleasure  the  highly  interest- 
ing specimens  collected  by  Lieutenant  Brooke,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
which  you  kindly  sent  me  for  microscopic  analysis,  and  I  will  now  briefly 
report  to  you  the  results  of  general  interest  which  I  have  obtained,  leaving  the 
eoumeration  of  the  organic  contents  and  the  description  of  new  species  for  a 
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Carolinas  that  Brooke*s  apparatus  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  off  the  Irish  coast. 

617.  Their  suggestions, — The   unabraded  appearance  of  these 
shells,  and  the  almost  total  absence  among  them  of  any  detritus 


more  complete  account,  which  I  hope  sooa  to  publish.    The  specimens  ex- 
amined by  me  were  as  follows,  yiz. : 

«No.  1.  Sea  bottom,  2700  fathoms;  lat.  56°  46'  N.,  long.  168^  18'  E.; 
brought  up  July  19, 1855,  by  Lieutenant  Brooke,  with  Brooke's  lead. 

-Na  2.  Sea  bottom,  1700  fathoms;  lat  60^  15'  N.,  long.  170^  58'  E.; 
brought  up  as  above,  July  26, 1855. 

*'  No.  3.  Sea  bottom,  900  fathoms ;  temperature  (deep  sea)  82°,  Saxton;  lat 
60^  30'  N.,  long.  175°  E. 

'A  careful  study  of  the  above  specimens  gave  the  following  results : 
Ist  All  the  specimens  contain  some  mineral  matter,  which  diminishes  in 
proportion  to  the  depth,  and  which  consists  of  minute  angular  particies  of 
quartz,  hornblende,  feldspar,  and  mica. 

**  2nd.  In  the  deepest  soundings  (No.  1  and  No.  2)  there  is  the  least  mineral 
matter,  the  organic  contents,  which  are  the  same  in  all,  predominating,  while 
the  reverse  is  true  of  No.  8. 

**  8rd.  All  these  specimens  are  very  rich  in  the  sUidous  shells  of  the  Diiito- 
maceie,  which  are  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  frequently  with  the 
valves  united,  and  even  retalniag  the  remains  of  the  soft  parts. 

**  4th.  Among  the  Diatomes  the  most  oonspleuous  forms  are  the  large  and 
beautiful  discs  of  several  species  of  cosdnodiscus.  There  is  also,  besides  many 
others,  a  large  number  of  a  new  spedes  of  rhizoeolenia,  a  new  syndendrium,  a 
carious  spedes  of  ohietoceroe,  with  furcate  horns,  and  a  beautiful  species  of 
asteromphalus,  which  I  propose  to  call  Asteromphalus  Brookei,  in  honour  of 
Lieutenant  Brooke,  to  whose  ingenious  device  for  obtaining  deep  soundings, 
and  to  whose  industry  and  zeal  in  using  it  we  are  indebted  for  these  and  many 
other  treasures  of  the  deep. 

'^Sth.  The  specimens  contain  a  considerable  number  of  silicious  spicules  of 
sponges,  and  of  the  beautiful  dlidous  shells  of  the  polycistinea.  Among  the 
latter  I  have  noticed  Comutella  olathrata  of  Ehreoberg,  a  form  oocuniDg  {re- 
quently  in  the  Atlantic  soundings.  I  have  also  noticed  in  all  these  soundings, 
and  shall  hereafter  describe  and  figure,  several  i^cies  of  encyrtidium,  hali- 
oalyptra,  a  periohlamidium,  a  stylodlctya,  and  many  others. 

**6th.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  even  a  fragment  of  any  of  the  ca]cft* 
reous  shells  of  the  polythalamia.  This  is  remarkable  from  the  striking  con- 
trast  it  presents  to  the  deep  soundings  of  the  Atlantic,  which  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  these  calcareous  forms.  This  difference  caxmot  be  due  to  temperature^ 
as  it  is  well  known  that  polythalamia  are  abundant  in  the  Arctic  Seas. 

**7th.  These  deposits  of  microscopic  organisms,  in  their  richness,  extent  and 
the  high  latitudes  at  which  they  occur,  resemble  those  of  the  antarctic  regions, 
whose  existence  has  been  proved  by  Ehrenberg,  and  the  occurrence  in  these 
northern  soundings  of  species  of  asteromphalus  and  chntoceros  is  another 
linking  point  of  resemblance.    These  genera,  however,  are  not  exduaively 
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from  the  sea  or  foreign  matter,  suggest  most  forcibly  the  idea  of 
perfect  repose  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  Some  of  the 
specimens  are  as  pure  and  as  free  from  the  sand  of  the  sea  as 
the  freshly  fallen  snow-flake  is  from  the  dnst  of  the  earth. 
Indeed,  these  soundings  suggest  the  idea  that  the  sea,  like 
the  snow-cloud  with  its  flakes  in  a  calm,  is  always  letting  fall 
upon  its  bed  showers  of  these  microscopic  shells ;  and  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  the  *' sunless  wrecks,"  which  strew  its 
bottom,  are,  in  the  process  of  ages,  hid  under  this  fleecy  co>»er- 
ing,  presenting  the  roimded  appearance  which  is  seen  oTer 
the  body  of  the  traTeller  who  has  perished  in  the  snow-storm. 
The  ocean,  especially  within  and  near  the  tropics,  swarms  with 
life.  The  remains  of  its  myriads  of  moving  things  are  conveyed 
by  currents,  and  scattered  and  lodged  in  the  course  of  time  all 
over  its  bottom.  This  process,  continued  for  s^es,  has  covered 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  as  with  a  mantle,  consisting  of  organisms 
as  delicate  as  the  macled  frost,  and  as  light  in  the  water  as  is 
down  in  the  air. 


polar  formi,  but,  as  I  have  leeently  deteimiiied,  oocnr  also  in  the  Gulf  ol 
Mexico  and  along  the  Gulf  Stream. 

"  6th.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  organism  in  these  soundings,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  retain  their  soft  portions,  indicate  that  they  were  very 
recently  in  a  living  condition,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  living  when 
collected  at  suchimmen&e  depths.  As  among  them  are  forms  which  are  known 
to  live  along  the  shores  as  parasites  upon  the  algo,  etc.,  it  is  certain  that  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  have  been  carried  by  oceanic  currents,  by  drift  ice,  by  animals 
which  have  fed  upon  them,  or  by  other  agents,  to  their  present  position.  It  is 
hence  probable  that  all  were  removed  from  shallower  waters,  in  which  they 
once  lived.  These  forms  are  so  minute,  and  would  float  so  far  when  buoyed  up 
by  these  gases  evolved  during  decomposition,  that  there  would  be  nothing  siur* 
pritiiug  in  finding  them  in  any  part  of  the  ocean,  even  if  they  were  not  trans* 
ported,  as  it  is  certain  they  often  are,  by  the  agents  above  referred  to. 

**9th.  In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  by  Lieutenant 
Brooke  will  be  followed  by  others,  and  that,  in  all  attempts  to  make  deep 
soundings,  the  effort  to  bring  up  a  portion  of  the  bottom  will  be  made.  The 
soundings  from  any  part  of  the  ocean  are  sure  to  yield  something  of  interest  to 
microscopic  analysis,  and  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  tell  what  important  results 
may  yet  flow  iiom  their  study. 

**  The  above  is  only  a  preliminary  notice  of  tlie  soundings  referred  to.  I 
shall  proceed  witliout  delay  to  describe  and  figure  the  highly  interestiiig  and 
novel  forms  which  1  have  detected,  and  I  hope  soon  to  have  them  ready  fin 
publication. 

"Yours,  very  respectfully,  "J.  W.  BAn^cr.'* 

"  UeotdMnt  M.  F.  Hattbt,  NsUocal  Observfttocy,  WaihUigton  City.  D.  a ' 
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618.  The  work  of  re-adapiaium,  how  carried  on* — The  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon,  together  with  all  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  the  world,  both  great  and  small,  hold  in  solution 
large  quantities  of  lime,  soda,  iron,  and  other  matter.  They 
discharge  annually  into  the  sea  an  amount  of  this  soluble  matter, 
which,  if  precipitated  and  collected  into  one  solid  mass,  would 
no  doubt  surprise  and  astonish  even  the  boldest  speculator  with 
its  magnitude.  This  soluble  matter  cannot  be  evaporated. 
Once  in  the  ocean,  there  it  must  remain ;  and  as  the  rivers  are 
continually  pouring  in  fresh  supplies  of  it,  the  sea,  it  has  been 
argued,  must  continue  to  become  more  and  more  salt.  Now 
the  rivers  convey  to  the  sea  this  solid  matter  mixed  with  fresh 
water,  which,  being  lighter  than  that  of  the  ocean,  remains 
for  a  considerable  time  at  or  near  the  surface.  Here  the  micro- 
scopic organisms  of  the  deep-sea  lead  are  continually  at  work, 
secreting  this  same  lime  and  soda,  etc.,  and  extracting  from  the 
sea  water  all  this  solid  matter  as  fast  as  the  rivers  bring  it  down 
and  empty  it  into  the  sea.  Thus  we  haul  up  irom  the  deep  sea, 
specimens  of  dead  animals,  and  recognize  in  them  the  remains 
of  creatures  which,  though  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  have 
nevertheless  assigned  to  them  a  most  important  office  in  the 
physical  economy  of  the  universe,  viz.,  that  of  regulating  the 
saltness  of  the  sea  (§  489).  This  view  suggests  many  contem- 
plations. Among  them,  one,  in  which  the  ocean  is  presented 
as  a  vast  chemical  bath,  in  which  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  are 
washed,  filtered,  and  precipitated  again  as  solid  matter,  but  in 
a  new  form,  and  with  fresh  properties.  Doubtless  it  is  only  a 
readaptation — though  it  may  be  in  an  improved  form — of  old, 
and  perhaps  effete  matter,  to  the  uses  and  well-being  of  man. 
These  are  speculations  merely;  they  may  be  fancies  without 
foundation,  but  idle  they  are  not,  I  am  sure  ;  for  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  agents  by  which  the  physical  economy  of  this 
our  earth  is  regulated,  by  which  this  or  that  result  is  brought 
about  and  accomplished  in  this  beautiful  system  of  terrestrial 
arrangements,  we  are  utterly  amazed  at  the  offices  which  have 
been  perfoimed,  the  work  which  has  been  done,  by  the  ani- 
malculae  of  the  water.  But  whence  come  the  little  silicious 
and  calcareous  shells  which  Brooke's  lead  has  brought  up, 
in  proof  of  its  sounding,  from  the  depth  of  over  two  miles  ?  Did 
they  live  in  the  surface  waters  immediately  above  ?  or  is  their 
habitat  in  some  remote  part  of  the  sea,  whence,  at  their  death, 
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the  currents  were  sent  forth  as  pall-bearers,  with  the  command 
to  deposit  the  dead  corpses  where  the  plummet  found  them. 

619.  AnimaladcB  ai  (he  mtrface  of  ike  sea, — Fellow-labourers  at* 
poster,  and  Tojrnbee,  and  Piazzi  Smyth,  are  beginning  to  dip 
into  the  surface  water  of  the  sea  for  its  animalculaa.  Thej  are 
making  interesting  discoveries,  and  have  gone  quite  far  enough 
to  show  that  this  field  is  exceedinglj  rich,  and  that  labourers  in 
it  are  greatly  needed.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

§  621-680, — SEA  ROUTES,   CALM   BELTS,   AND  VARIABLE  WINDS. 

621.  Praclieal  re8uU$  of  physicai  researches  at  sea, — Plate  VIIL, 
so  far  as  the  winds  are  concerned,  is  supplemental  to  Plate  I. 
The  former  shows  the  monsoon  regions,  and  indicates  tiie 
prevailing  direction  of  the  winds  in  every  part  of  the  ocean ; 
the  latter  indicates  it  generally  for  any  latitude,  without  regard 
to  any  particular  sea.  Plate  YIII.  also  exhibits  the  principal 
I'outes  across  the  ocean.  This  plate  indicates  the  great  practical 
lesults  of  all  the  labour  connected  with  this  vast  system  of 
research ;  its  aim  is  the  improvement  of  navigation  ;  its  end, 
the  shortening  of  voyages.  Other  interests  and  other  obJ6Ct&, 
nay,  the  great  cause  of  human  knowledge,  have  been  promoted 
by  it;  but  the  advancement  that  has  been  given  to  these  do 
not,  in  this  utilitarian  age,  and  in  the  mind  of  people  so  emi* 
nently  practical  as  mariners  are,  stand  out  in  a  relief  half  so 
grand  and  imposing  as  do  those  achievements  by  which  the 
distant  ibIcs  and  marts  of  the  sea  have,  for  the  convenience  of 
commerce,  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were,  and  brought  closer  together 
by  many  days'  sail. 

622.  Time4ahle8, — So  to  sliape  the  course  on  voyages  as  to 
make  the  most  of  the  winds  and  currents  at  sea  is  the  perfection 
^f  the  navigator's  art.  How  the  winds  blow  and  the  currents 
flow  along  this  route  or  that,  is  no  longer  matter  of  opinion  or 
subject  of  speculation,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty  determined 
by  actual  observation.  Their  direction  has  been  determined  for 
months  and  for  seasons,  along  many  of  the  principal  routes,  with 
all  the  accuracy  of  which  results  depending  on  the  doctrine  of 

*  See  paper  "On  the  Minute  Inhabitants  of  the  Surface  of  the  Ocean/'  bv 
Captain  Henry  Toynbee,  F.BA.S.    [Naut  Magazine»  I860.] 
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obanoes  are  capable;  and  fiartlier,  these  resnlts  are  so  certain 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  the  mariner  to  be  in  doubt 
as  to  the  best  route-  When  a  navigator  undertakes  a  voyage 
now,  he  does  it  with  the  lights  of  experience  to  guide  him. 
The  winds  and  the  weather  daily  encountered  by  hundreds  who 
have  sailed  on  the  same  voyage  before  him,  with  '*  the  distance 
made  good  ^  by  each  one  from  day  to  day,  have  been  tabulated 
in  a  work  called  Sailing  Directions,  and  they  are  so  arranged 
that  he  may  daily  see  how  much  he  is  ahead  of  time,  or  how  far 
he  is  behind  time;  nay,  his  path  has  been  literally  blazed 
through  the  winds  for  him  on  the  sea ;  mile-posts  have  been  set 
up  on  the  waves,  and  finger-boards  planted,  and  time-tables 
furnished  for  the  trackless  waste,  by  which  the  ship-master,  even 
on  his  first  voyage  to  any  port,  may  know  as  well  as  the  most 
experienced  trader  whether  he  be  in  the  right  road  or  no. 

623.  Close  running, — ^From  New  York  to  the  usual  crossing  oi 
the  equator  on  the  route  to  Eio,  the  distance,  by  an  air  line, 
is  about  3400  miles ;  but  the  winds  and  currents  are  such  as  to 
force  the  Eio  bound  vessel  out  of  this  direct  line.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  been  mapped  down,  studied,  and  discussed  so 
thoroughly  that  we  may  compute  with  remarkable  precision  the 
detour  that  vessels  attempting  this  route  from  New  York,  or  any 
other  port,  would  have  to  make.  This  computation  shows  that, 
instead  of  3400  miles,  the  actual  distance  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  water  by  vessels  under  ccmvas  on  this  part  of  the 
voyage  is  4093  miles.  More  than  a  hundred  sailing  vessels  have 
tried  it  by  measuring  and  recording  the  distance  actually  sailed 
from  day  to  day ;  their  mean  distance  is  4099  miles,  consequently 
their  actual  average  differs  only  six  miles  from  the  computed 
average.* 

624.  A  denderatum  on  ship-board.— The  best  navigated  steam- 
ships do  not  sail  closer  than  this,  and  a  better  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  prevailing  direction 
of  the  winds  at  sea  could  not  be  afibrded.  Unfortunately,  ane- 
mometers are  not  used  on  shipboard.  Had  they  been  in  common 
use  there,  and  had  we  been  furnished  with  data  for  determining 
the  force  of  the  wind  as  well  as  its  direction,  we  could  compute 
the  time  as  well  as  the  distance  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  any  given  voye^e  under  canvas.  Thus  the  average  time 
required  to  sail  from  New  York  to    the  equator    might  be 

*  P.  146,  vol.  ii,  llaiuy's  Scdling  Directiona. 
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computed  within  an  hour,  for  it  has  been  computed  within 
an  hour's  sail — six  miles  (§  623). 

G2o.  How  passages  have  been  shortened. — By  the  knowledge  thus 
elabctrated  from  old  and  new  log-books  and  placed  before  the 
nautical  world,  the  average  passage  from  Europe  or  the  United 
States  to  all  ports  in  the  southern  hemisphere  has  been  shortened 
ten  days,  and  to  California  a  month  and  a  half.*  Between 
England  and  her  golden  colony  in  the  South  Seas  the  time 
required  for  the  round  voyage  has  been  lessened  fifty  days  or 
more,  aud  from  Europe  to  India  and  China  the  outward  passage 
has  been  reduced  ten  days.  Suoh  are  some  of  the  achievements 
that  commend  this  beautiful  system  of  research  to  the  utili- 
tarian spirit  of  the  age. 

626.  Fast  sailing. — The  route  that  affords  the  bravest  winds, 
the  fairest  sweep,  and  the  fastest  running  for  ships,  is  the  route 
to  and  from  Australia.  But  the  route  which  most  tries  a  ship's 
prowess  is  the  outward-bound  voyage  to  California.  The  voyage 
to  Austiulia  and  back  carries  the  clipper  ship  along  a  route  which 
for  more  than  300°  of  longitude  runs  with  the  '*  brave  west  winds  *' 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  With  these  winds  alone,  and  with 
the  bounding  seas  which  follow  them,  the  modem  clipper,  with- 
out auxiliary  power,  has  accomplished  a  greater  distance  in  a  day 
than  any  sea  steamer  has  ever  been  known  to  reach.  Bunning 
before  these  fine  winds  and  heaving  seas  those  ships  have  per- 
formed their  voyages  of  circumnavigation  in  60  days. 

627.  The  longest  voyage. — The  sea  voyage  to  California,  Colum- 
bia, and  Oregon  is  the  longest  yoyage  in  the  world — longest  both 
as  to  time  and  distance.     Before  these  researches  were  extended 

«  **  Daring  the  last  year  [1859]  the  8th  edition  of  ^laury's  Sailing  Directions, 
in  two  quarto  yolumes,  has  been  published  at  the  Observatoxy  in  Washington. 
It  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  activity,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  in  this-  field  of  research,  and  with  regard  to  which  all  gec^raphers  ieel 
the  most  livelv  interest 

"  Official  tables  have  been  received  from  San  Francisco,  showing  the  vessels 
that  haVe  arrived  at  tliat  port  during  the  year,  with  the  length  of  passage.  Of 
those  arriving  direct  via  Cape  Horn,  124  were  fh>m  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States,  and  34  from  Europe.  Of  these  124,  70  are  known  to  have  had 
the  Wind  and  Current  Charts  on  board ;  their  average  pnssage  was  135  days, 
which  is  11  days  less  than  the  average  of  those  from  Uie  United  States,  and  24 
days  less  than  the  average  of  those  from  Europe  mikout  the  CharU.  Wheu 
tliese  researches  commenced,  the  general  average  was  180  days  from  the 
United  States,  and  183  from  Europe  to  California." — Journal  Americom  Gt/o- 
grayUical  Society. 
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to  the  tides  and  currents  along  that  route,  tne  average  passage 
both  from  Europe  and  America  to  our  north-west  coast  was  not  less 
than  180  days.  It  has  been  reduced  bo  as  to  average  only  135 
days.  This  route  is  now  so  well  established,  and  the  winds  of 
the  various  climates  along  it  so  well  understood,  that  California 
bound  vessels  sailing  About  the  same  time  from  the  various  ports 
of  Europe  and  America  are,  if  they  be  at  all  of  like  prowess, 
almost  sure  to  fall  in  with  and  speak  each  other  by  the  way. 

628.  Obstructions  to  the  navigcUor. — The  calm  belts  at  sea,  like 
mountains  on  the  land,  stand  mightily  in  the  way  of  the  voyager, 
but,  like  mountains,  they  have  their  passes  and  their  gaps.  In  the 
regions  of  light  airs,  of  baffling  winds,  and  deceitful  currents,  the 
seaman  finds  also  his  marshes  and  his  '*  mud-holes  "  on  the  water. 
But  these,  these  researches  have  taught  him  how  best  to  pass  or 
entirely  to  avoid.  Thus  the  forks  to  his  road,  its  turnings,  and 
the  crossings  by  the  way,  have  been  so  clearly  marked  by  the 
winds  that  there  is  scarcely  a  chance  for  him  who  studies  the 
lights  before  him,  and  pays  attention  to  directions,  to  miss  his 
way. 

629.  PlaU  Fill.— The  arrows  of  Plate  VIII.  are  supposed  to 
fly  with  the  wind ;  the  half-bearded  and  half-feathered  arrows 
denote  monsoons  or  periodic  winds  ;  the  dotted  bands,  the  regions 
of  calm  and  baffling  winds.  Monsoons,  properly  speaking,  are 
winds  which  blow  one  half  of  the  year  from  one  direction,  and  the 
other  half  from  an  opposite,  or  nearly  an  opposite  direction.  The 
time  of  the  changing  of  these  winds,  and  their  boundaries  at  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  have  been  discussed  in  such  numbers, 
and  mapped  down  in  such  characters,  that  the  navigator  who 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  them  or  to  avoid  them  altogether  is 
no  longer  in  any  doubt  as  to  when  and  where  they  may  be 
found. 

630.  Deserts. — Let  us  commence  the  study  of  the  calm  belts  as 
they  are  represented  on  Plates  I.  and  YIII.  The  monsoons  and 
trade-winds  are  also  represented  on  the  latter,  they  often  occupy 
the  same  region.  But,  turning  to  the  trade-winds  for  a  moment, 
we  see  that  the  belt  or  zone  of  the  south-east  trade-winds  is 
broader  than  the  belt  or  zone  of  north-east  trades.  This  pheno- 
menon is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  more  land  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  that  most  of  the  deserts  of  the  earth — 
as  the  great  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa — ai-e  situated  in  the  rear, 
or  behind  the  north-east  trades ;  so  that,  as  these  deserts  become 
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K»:re  or  !^r^*»  b^a'-itL  ^Ji^r^  if  a  cL! — a  pzHlng  lock,  if  too 
clrsacr* — ir«:ii  •!•»««  triii-f*  'y.  tent  »t«  ^zt  *r.'i  rei»u>re  die  cqoili- 
cn^i^i  wr--;i  'ifr  -i-ria^fr:*  dE^tr.j,     Tl«r^«  fcefrg  few  or  no  guch 

w.n^i   5  r:it   prcTjiLs.   Az.»i   ckTrr-E*   tLnai  ctik'  to  the  nortbeiii 

^:;L  IM'vrmd  r>Cz:>m. — We  fee  Iv  rie  p!irc  iLa:  the  two 
ot^o^it:^  cnrre-cta  of  win.!  c-allrO.  **  tLe  traders.*"  are  s)  nneqnaUj 
lAlmifr^i  "hiz  itia  cae  rft^-dr*  b*?f.re  the  oth*r,  and  that  the  cnr- 
rent  fro 31  the  «i.»nh^ni  heni^rhere  b  LkrpBr  in  Tolome ;  £.  e^  it 
Koves  a  grea'er  zcne  or  b^I:  •?f  air.  The  scnih-east  trade-^winds 
d^^hArz^  the3jelv€s  over  the  €«:jiJA;«;r — L  e^  acroes  a  great  circle 
— iii:o  the  re^>D<.f  e«:^!ta;oriAl  calcLS,  while  the  north-east  trade- 
win^Li  di^har^  themselves  into  the  same  region  OTcr  a  parallel 
of  utirnde.  and  cinaeq^senilT  over  a  szcjJl  circle.  If^  therefore^ 
we  take  what  obtaina  in  the  Atlantic  as  the  tvje  of  what  obtains 
entirely  aronnd  the  earth,  as  it  recards  the  trade-winds,  we  shall 
jiee  that  rhe  Si^ath-east  trude- winds  kteep  in  motion  more  air  than 
the  north-east  do.  by  a  quantitT  at  least  proportioned  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  circximference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator 
and  at  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  9'  north.  For  if  we  sappoee  that 
those  two  perpetnal  cnrrents  of  air  extend  the  same  distance 
npward  from  the  snriace  of  the  earth,  and  move  with  the  same 
velocity,  a  greater  volmne  from  the  sonth  sdK*nld,  as  has  already 
b^n  gbown  (§  ^43),  flow  across  the  equator  in  a  given  time  than 
won  Id  flvw  from  the  north  over  the  parallel  of  9^  in  the  same 
time  ;  the  ratio  between  the  two  quantities  wotdd  he  as  radius  to 
the  ftecant  of  9^  Besides  this,  the  quantity  of  land  lying  within 
and  to  the  north  of  the  region  of  the  north-east  trade-vrinds  is 
much  greater  than  the  quantity  within  and  to  the  south  of  the 
region  of  the  south-east  trade-winds.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
mean  level  of  the  earth's  surface  within  the  region  of  the  north- 
east trade-winds  is,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  somewhat 
above  the  mean  level  of  that  part  which  is  within  the  region  of  the 
bouth-east  tnule- winds.  And  as  the  north-east  trade- winds  blow 
under  the  influence  of  a  greater  extent  of  land  surBskce  ^an  the 
Mouth-east  trades  do,  the  former  are  more  obstructed  in  their  course 
than  the  latter  by  the  forests,  ihe  moimtain  ranges,  unequally 
heated  surfau^es,  and  other  such  like  obstacles. 

632.  The  land  m  Ae  wrihern  ieaitfpftere.— That  the  land  of  the 
Dorthem  hemisphere  does  assist  to  turn  these  winds  is  rendered 
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still  more  prol)able  from  this  circuinstance :  All  the  great  deserts 
are  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  land  surface  is  also 
much  greater  on  our  side  of  the  equator.  The  action  of  the  sun 
upon  these  unequally  absorbing  and  radiating  surfaces  in  and 
behind,  or  to  the  northward  of  the  north-east  trades,  tends  to 
check  these  winds,  and  to  draw  in  large  volumes  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  otherwise  would  be  moved  by  them,  to  supply  the 
partial  vacuum  made  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  it  pours  down  its 
rays  upon  the  vast  plains  of  burning  sands  and  unequally  heated 
land  surfaces  in  our  overheated  hemisphere.  The  north-west 
winds  of  the  southern  are  also,  it  may  be  inferred,  stronger  than 
the  south-west  winds  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

633.  Why  (he  south-east  trades  are  the  stronger. — That  the  south- 
east trade-winds  should,  as  observations  (§  343)  have  shown,  be 
stronger  than  the  north-east  trade-winds,  is  due  in  part  also  to 
the  well-established  fact  that  the  southern  (§  446)  is  cooler  than 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  isothermal  lines  of  Dov6  show 
that  the  air  of  the  south-east  is  also  cooler  than  the  air  of  the 
north-east  trade-winds.  Being  cooler,  the  air  from  the  cool  side 
would,  for  palpable  causes,  rush  with  greater  velocity  into  the 
equatorial  calm  belt  than  should  the  lighter  air  from  the  warmer 
or  northern  side.  The  fact  that  the  air  in  the  lower  latitudes  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  is  the  cooler  will  assist  to  explain  many 
other  contrasts  presented  by  the  meteorological  oonditions  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  equator.  Plate  XIII.  shows  that  we  have 
more  calms  and  more  fogs,  more  rains  and  more  gains,  \%ith  more 
thunder,  on  our  side  than  on  the  other,  and  that  the  atmosphere 
preserves  its  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  with  much  more 
uniformity,  being  subject  to  changes  less  frequent  and  violent  on 
the  south  side  of  the  equator  than  on  the  north  side. 

634.  Their  uniformity  of  temperature. — The  highest  summer 
temperature  in  Uie  world  is  to  be  found  in  the  extra-tropical 
countries  of  the  north.  The  greatest  extremes  of  temperature  are 
also  to  be  found  among  the  valleys  of  the  extrartropical  north. 
In  thd  extra- tropical  south  there  is  but  little  land,  few  valleys, 
and  much  water ;  consequently  the  temperature  is  more  uniform, 
changes  are  less  sudden,  and  the  consequent  commotions  in  the 
air  less  violent. 

685.  The  mean  place  of  the  equatorial  calm  heU, — Following  up 
these  facts  with  their  suggestions,  we  discover  the  key  to  many 
phenomena  which  before  were  locked  up  in  *'  the  chambers  of 

2  2 
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the  south.'*  The  belt  of  equatorial  calms  which  separates  the 
two  systems  of  trade-winds  is,  as  we  know  (§  295),  variable  as  to 
its  position.  It  is  also  variable  in  breadth.  Sometimes  it  covers 
a  space  of  several  degrees  of  latitude,  sometimes  not  more  than 
one.  Its  southern  edge,  in  spring,  sometimes  goes  down  to  5^  S. ; 
its  northern  edge,  in  autumn,  often  mounts  up  to  the  parallel  of 
15°  N.  The  key  to  these  phenomena  has  been  found ;  with  it  in 
hand,  let  us  proceed  to  unlock,  first  remarking  that  the  mean 
position  of  the  equatorial  calm  belt  in  the  Atlantic  is  betwe^i 
the  equator  and  9°  N.,  and  that  as  it  is  there,  so  I  assume  it  to 
be  in  other  oceans. 

636.  Never  at  rett, — This  calm  belt  is  produced  by  the  meeting 
of  the  two  trade-winds,  and  it  occupies  strictly  a  medial  position 
between  them.  It  is  in  the  barometric  valley,  between  the  two 
barometric  ridges  (§  667),  from  which  the  trade-winds  flow.  If 
one  *'  trade  "  be  stronger  than  the  other,  the  stronger  will  pre- 
vail so  far  as  to  force  their  place  of  meeting  over  and  crowd  it 
back  upon  the  weaker  wind.  It  is  evident  that  this  place  of 
meeting  will  recede  before  the  stronger  wind,  until  the  momen- 
tum of  the  stronger  wind  is  so  diminished  by  resistance,  and  its 
strength  so  reduced  as  exactly  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
weaker  wind.  Then  this  calm  place  will  become  stationary,  and 
so  remain,  imtil,  from  some  cause,  one  or  the  other  of  the  meeting 
winds  gains  strength  or  loses  force  ;  then  the  stronger  will  press 
upon  the  weaker,  and  the  calm  belt  will  change  place  and  adjust 
itself  to  the  new  forces.  The  changes  that  are  continually  going 
on  in  the  strength  of  the  winds  keep  the  calm  belt  in  a  trembling 
state,  moving  now  to  the  north,  now  to  the  south,  and  always 
shifting  its  breadth  or  its  place  imder  the  restless  conditions  of 
our  atmosphere. 

637.  The  calm  heUa  occupy  medial  pontiona, — The  southern  half 
of  the  torrid  zone  is  cooler  than  the  northern,  and,  parallel  for 
parallel,  the  south-east  trade- winds  are  consequently  cooler  than 
the  north-east.  They  both  blow  into  this  calm  belt,  where  the 
air,  expanding,  ascends,  flows  off  above,  produces  a  low  barometer, 
and  so  makes  room  for  the  inflowing  current  below.  Now  if  the 
trade- wind  air  which  flows  in  on  one  side  of  this  calm  belt  be 
heavier,  whether  from  temperature  or  pressure,  than  the  trade- 
wind  air  which  flows  in  on  the  other,  the  wind  from  the  heavy 
side  will  be  the  stronger.  This  is  obvious,  for  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  ascending  column  and  the 
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inflowing  air  were  scarcely  perceptible,  the  difference  of  specific 
gravity  between  the  inflowing  wind  and  the  uprising  air  wonld 
be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  movement  of  the  inflowing  wind 
wonld  be  very  gentle ;  but  if  the  difference  of  temperature  were 
veiy  great,  the  difference  of  specific  gravity  would  be  veiy  great, 
and  the  violence  of  the  inrushing  wind  proportionably  great 
Because  the  southern  half  of  the  torrid  zone  is  the  cooler,  the 
difference  in  tempei:ature  between  the  air  of  the  calm  belt  and 
the  air  of  the  trade -winds  is  greater,  parallel  for  parallel,  in  the 
south-east  than  in  the  north-east  trade-winds ;  consequently,  the 
south-east  trade-winds  should  be — as  observations  show  them  to 
be — stronger  than  the  north-east ; — and  consequently,  also,  their 
meeting  should  take  place,  not  upon  the  equator,  but  upon  that 
side  of  it  where  the  weaker  winds  prevail,  and  this  is  also  in 
accordance  (§  343)  with  facts. 

638.  Strength  of  the  trade-mnds  varies  wUh  (he  seasone. — It  follows 
from  these  premises  that  the  winter  trade-winds  should  be 
stronger  than  the  summer.  In  our  summer,  the  air  which  the 
north-east  trade-winds  put  in  motion  has  its  temperature  raised 
and  brought  more  nearly  up  to  that  of  the  air  in  the  calm  belt 
At  the  same  time,  the  temperature  of  the  air  which  the  south- 
east trade-winds  put  in  motion  is  proportionably  lowered.  Thus 
they  increase  in  strength,  while  the  north-east  diminish ;  the 
consequence  is,  they  push  their  place  of  meeting  with  the  north- 
east trades  far  over  on  this  side  of  the  equator,  and  for  two  or 
three  months  of  the  year  maintain  the  polar  edge  of  the  calm  belt 
as  high  up  as  the  parallel  of  15^  N.  But  with  the  change  ot 
seasons  these  influences  are  all  transposed  and  brought  into  play 
on  opposite  sideS; — only  in  the  southern  summer  the  strength  of 
the  south-east  and  the  temperature  of  the  north-east  trade-winds 
are  diminished  so  as  to  admit  of  the  edge  of  the  calm  belt  being 
pressed  down  only  as  far  as  5°  instead  of  15**  S.  The  causes  which 
produce  this  alternation  of  trade-wind  strength  are  cumulative  ; 
consequently,  the  north-east  trade-winds  should  be  weakest  in 
August  or  September,  strongest  in  February  or  March,  after  the 
period  of  maximum  heat  in  one  case  and  of  minimum  in  the 
other. 

639.  Sailing  through  (hem  infcitt  amd  wiiiter^ — In  the  other  hemi- 
tfphere,  the  period  of  strongest  trades  is  coincident  with  that  of  the 
minimum  in  this.  These  deductions  are  also  confirmed  by  observa* 
tions ;  for  such  is  the  difference  as  to  strength  and  r^^ularity  oi 
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the  north-east  trade-winds  in  September  and  February,  that  the 
average  passi^  through  them  from  New  York  to  the  line  ii»  26.4 
days  in  the  winter  against  38.8  in  the  foU  month. 

640.  A  thermal  adjuitmenlt, — Thus  it  appears  that  the  equatorial 
calm  belt  is  made  to  shift  its  place  with  the  seasons,  not  bj 
reason  of  the  greater  intensity  of  the  solar  ray  in  the  latitude 
where  the  calm  belt  may  be  at  that  season,  but  by  reason  of  the 
annual  variations  in  the  energy  of  each  system  of  trades ;  which 
variations  (§  638)  depend  upon  the  changes  in  the  temperature 
and  barometric  weight  of  the  air  which  each  system  puts  in 
motion.  This  calm  zone,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a 
ihermcd  adjustment — ike  dynamuxd  nuU-hell — h^ween  the  trade'terndt 
of  the  tvx)  hemispheres, 

641.  The  barometer  in  the  trade^nde  and  equatorial  calms. — The 
observations  on  the  barometer  at  sea  (§  858)  shed  light  on  this 
subject  According  to  the  Dutch,  that  instrument  stands  hi^er 
by  0.055  inch  in  the  south-east  than  it  does  in  the  north-east 
trade-winds.  According  to  the  observations  of  American  navi- 
gators, it  stands  0.050  inch  higher.*  The  former  detennination 
is  derived  from  80,873,  the  latter  from  1899  observations ;  there- 
fore 0.055  inch  is  entitled  to  most  weight.  The  trade-winds  are 
best  developed  between  the  parallels  of  5^  and  20*^.  The  mean 
barometric  pressure  between  these  parallels  is  29.968  inches  for 
the  north-east,  and  30.023  inches  for  the  south-east  trade-winds ; 
while  for  the  calm  belt  it  is  29.915  inches.  The  pressure,  there* 
fore,  upon  the  air  in  each  of  the  trade-winds  is  greater  than  it  is 
in  the  calm  belt ;  and  it  is  this  difference  of  pressure,  from  whatever 
cause  arising,  that  gives  the  wind  in  each  system  of  trades  its 
velocity.  The  difference  between  the  calm  belt  and  trade- wind 
pressure  is  0.108  for  the  south-east  and  0.058  for  the  north-eaf^ 
According  to  the  barometer,  then,  the  south-east  should  be 
stronger  than  the  north-e£ist  trade-winds,  and  according  to  actual 
observations  they  are.f 

642.  Experiments  in  the  French  Navy, — Now  if  we  liken  the 
equatorial  calm  belt  with  its  diminished  pressure  to  a  fiimaoe, 
the  north-east  and  the  south-east  trade-winds  may  be  not  inaptly 
compared  to  a  pair  of  double  bellows  that  are  blowing  into  it.  In 
excess  of  barometric  pressure,  the  former  is  a  bellows  with  a 
weight  of  3.8  lbs.,  the  latter  with  a  weight  of  7.8  lbs.  to  the 

*  ICanry's  Sailing  Directions :  **  Barometric  Anomaliee  off  Gape  Horn.* 
t  Nantioal  Monograph,  No.  1. 
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square  foot.  It  is  this  pressure  which,  like  the  weight  upon  the 
real  bellows  in  the  smitiiy,  keeps  up  the  steady  blast ;  and  as  the 
effective  weight  upon  the  one  system  of  trades  is  about  double 
that  upon  the  other,  the  one  under  the  greatest  pressure  should 
blow  with  nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  other,  and  this 
appears,  both  from  actual  observations  and  calculations,  as  well 
as  from  direct  experiments  ordered  in  the  French  brig  of  war 
"  Zebra,"  by  Admiral  Chabannes,  to  be  the  case.* 

*  Letter  to  Admizal  Chabannes,  with  extracts  from  his  reply  thereto  : — 

•*  Obtieryatoiy,  Washington.  8tb  April,  1869. 

'*  My  dear  Admibal, — ^My  last  was  dated  15th  January  ultimo.  I  hope  the 
charts  and  vol.  i,  8th  ed.  SaiUng  Directions,  and  part  of  toL  ii.  in  the  sheets, 
came  safely  to  hand.  Vol.  ii.  ia  just  out,  and  I  hasten,  in  homage  of  my 
respect,  and  as  a  token  of  good-will,  to  lay  a  copy  before  you. 

**  Permit  me,  if  you  please,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  chapter  on  the  '  ^90- 
rage  Force  of  the  Trade-winde,*  p.  857,  and  especially  to  the  table  of  compani- 
tive  speed  (of  sailing  vessels)  through  the  north-east  and  south-east  trade-winds 
of  the  Atlantic,  p.  865.  The  average  speed,  you  obiierve,  is  nearly  the  same, 
notwithstanding  that  through  the  south-east  trades  the  wind  is  aft,  through 
the  north-east  just  abaft  the  beam. 

**  In  order  to  treat  this  question  thoroughly,  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  the 
difference  in  the  speed  of  vessels  when  sailing  with  the  same  wind  aft,  with  it 
quartering,  with  it  a  point  or  two  abaft  the  beam,  and  with  it  doee  hauled. 
With  a  good  series  of  experiments  upon  this  subject,  we  should  be  able  to  arrive 
at  definite  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  average  diffeirence  in  force  not  only  of 
the  two  systems  of  trade- winds,  but  of  the  winds  generally  in  various  parts  of 
the  ocean. 

**  If  we  assume  that  a  wind  which,  being  dead  aft,  drives  a  vessel  at  the  rate 
of  six  knots,  will,  when  brought  nearly  abeam,  drive  her  eight  knots — as  in 
this  chapter  I  have  supposed — and  then  if  we  apply  the  dynamical  law  of  the 
resistance  increasing  as  the  squares  of  the  velocity  of  the  ship,  we  should  be 
led  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  average  velocity  of  the  north-east 
to  soath-east  trades  of  the  Atlantic  is  as  86  to  64.  Therefore,  in  conducting 
these  experiments,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  know  the  area  of  canvas  that 
&irly  feels  the  wind  when  it  is  aft,  and  the  area  upon  which  the  wind  blows 
when  the  ship  is  hauled  up.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  facts  which  we 
ah«ady  have,  indicate  that  the  south-east  trades,  both  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans  are  fresher  than  the  north-east  trades  of  tlie  Atlantic  May  we 
infer  from  this  that  the  south-east  trades  of  the  Pacific  are  also  fresher  than  the 
north-east  trades  of  that  ocean?  If  we  may  so  infer,  and  be  right,  then  there 
is  another  step  which  we  may  take  with  boldness,  and  pronounce  the  atmosphe- 
rical circulation  of  the  southern  henusphere  to  be  much  more  active  than  that 
of  the  northern.  And  having  reached  this  round  in  the  ladder  up  which  I  am 
soliciting  you  to  accompany  me,  we  are  prepared  to  pause  and  take  a  view  of 
some  of  the  new  physioed  aspects  which  these  &cts  and  this  reasoning  spread 

out  b&for»j  us. 

"  Thai 
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648.  Difference  in  Uma  of  ike  harometrie  preeeure  upon  ike  norOh^ad 
and  Kmih-ead  trade  winds. — With  these  barometric  obeervations, 
and  the  assumed  fact  that  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
15  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch,  we  may  readily  determine  in  tons 
the  total  by  which  the  superincumbent  pressure  upon  the  south- 
east trade-winds  between  the  parallels  of  5^  and  20°  exceeds  that 
upon  the  north-east  between  corresponding  parallels.  For  the 
whole  girdle  of  the  earth,  the  excess  of  pressure  upon  the  south- 


'*That  the  atmospberioal  cironlation  is  more  active  in  the  Bouthem  than  in 
the  Doarthera  hemisphere  appears  to  be  indicated  also  by  the  **  brave  west  winds  '* 
of  the  extra-tropical  south.^  If  the  air  performs  its  circoit  more  rapidly  throng 
one  system  of  trade-winds  than  the  other,  then  it  follows  that  it  most  perfcnn 
its  circuit  more  rapidly  also  along  those  regions  through  which  it  has  to  pass  in 
order  to  reach  such  rapid  trades.  Consequently,  there  should  be  a  great  dxfftM^ 
once  between  the  gales  of  the  northern  and  those  of  the  southern  henuiq>bere. 
If  we  suppose  the  general  circulation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  to  be  slnggish, 
the  air  in  its  circuits  there  would  have  time  to  tarry  by  the  way,  as  it  were,  and 
to  blow  gales  of  wind  from  all  points  of  the.oompass.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
general  circulation  of  the  southern  hemisphero  be  brisk  and  active,  the  air  in  its 
general  circuits,  like  a  fast  train  on  the  railway,  would  not  have  so  much  time  to 
tarry  by  the  way,  because,  1^  the  cars,  U  mutt  he  up  to  time.  Hence*  admit- 
ting this  view  of  the  matter  to  be  correct  (and  you  perceive  that  for  the  want  of 
the  experiments  alluded  to  we  are  groping  in  the  darkness  of  oonjeotuie).  though 
we  might  expect  gales  of  wind  in  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  south,  yet  they 
would  for  the  most  part  blow  vriih  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind,  and  not 
against  it  Thus  the  gales  on  the  polar  side  of  Capricorn  should,  particolariy  at 
sea,  have  westing  in  them  always--«lmoBt. 

"  In  corrobomtion  of  this  view,  I  may  mention,  on  the  authority  of  a  paper  just 
received  from  Lieutenant  Van  Gogh,  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  that  the  gales  of  wind 
which  take  place  between  the  medians  of  14°  and  82°  E.,  and  between  the 
parallels  of  83°  and  87°  S.,  have  been  discussed  at  the  Meteorological  Inatitnte 
of  Utrecht.  For  this  purpose  he  tabulated  the  results  for  the  whole  year  of 
17,810  observations— on  observation  comprehending  a  period  of  eight  boors. 
According  to  these  observations,  it  is  blowing  a  gale  of  mud  off  the  Gape  of 
Grood  Hope  7' 16  per  cent  of  the  whole  year,  and  from  the  following  quarters; 
namely,  between  N.N.W.  and  8.8. W.  6.48  per  oent :  from  all  otiier  quartera^ 
0.78  per  oent. 

**  Perhaps  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  institute,  with  some  of  the  vessels  of 
your  fleet,  a  regular  series  of  experiments  in  the-  south-east  trades  upon  speed, 
when  sailing  at  various  angles  with  the  course  of  the  wind.  Besides  answering 
our  immediate  purpoes,  the  results  might  enaUe  us  to  oonvert  ships  into  vezy 
good  anemometers  for  all  winds  except  gales. 

'*  Pardon  me  for  being  so  tedious  upon  this  subject    If  you  have  felt  me  m. 


1  See  also  FUte  XIIL  and  ^  S3S  and  ^  tdS. 
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east  trade-winds  is  1,235,250  mtHions  of  tons.  Tliis  is  tlie  super- 
incumbent weight  or  pressure  which  is  urging  the  south-east 
trade-winds  forward  faster  than  the  north-east.  It  is  inoon- 
ceiyablj  great ;  and  to  bring  it  within  comprehensible  terms,  the 
mariner  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  the  weight  of  atmosphere 
which  is  bearing  down  upon  the  deck  of  a  first-dass  clipper  ship 
is  15  or  20  tons  greater  when  he  is  sailing  in  her  through  the 
south-east  than  it  is  when  he  is  sailing  in  her  through  the  north- 
east trade-winds. 

644.  Why  the  haroTneter  should  stand  higher  in  the  $outh-eaH  ihan  in 
(henorU^-eoMt  trad^-windB. — The  question  now  suggests  itself^  Why 
should  the  barometer  stand  higher  in  the  south-east  than  it  does 
in  the  north-east  trade-winds  ?  The  theory  of  a  crossing  at  the 
calm  belts  affords  the  answer.  The  air  which  the  north-east 
trade-winds  deliver  into  the  cahn  belt  is  not  as  heavily  laden 
with  moisture  as  that  of  the  south-east  trades.  It  is  not  as 
heavily  laden  for  two  reasons ;  one  is,  the  south-east  trade-wind 
belt  is  broader  than  the  north-east ;  consequently,  in  the  former 
there  is  more  air  in  contact  with  the  evaporating  surface.  In  the 


piay  ascribe  it  to  my  desire  to  get  by  actnal  experiment  an  expression  in  the 
average  speed  of  ships  for  the  actnal  force  and  velocity  of  the  winds. 

''Wishing  yon  all  snooess  and  good  luck  in  the  investigation  which  you  have 
in  hand,  pray  believe  me,  my  dear  admiral,  yours  very  truly, 

"M.F.  Maubt 

*'  Admiral  C  nm  CRABJiinm^  CommaiKler-lD-Ghlef  of  the  FVendi 
Nftval  DlviaioD  of  BraiU  and  La  PLita,  BJo  de  Janeiro." 

Extract  from  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  foregoing : — 

**  MoDterUfeo,  Janaaiy  25, 1R80. 

"MTDKAsSnt,—  *  *  •  *  As  you  have  indicated  to  me  in  your  letter 
of  April,  I  have  caused  to  be  made,  by  a  brig  of  my  division,  experiments  npon 
the  comparative  velocities,  wind  abaft  and  wind  abeam  witii  a  given  force  of 
wind,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  deduce  any  positive  rule^  the  experiments 
not  having  been  sufficiently  multiplied.  I  can,  however,  give  as  a  result  that 
the  increase  of  headway  given  by  wind  abeam  over  the  headway  with  wind  aft 
•as  been  a  little  less  than  two  knots;  when  the  velocity  with  wind  aft  was 
from  6  to  8  knots,  the  force  of  the  wind  aft  might  be  expressed  by  4,  and  of  the 
wind  abeam  by  6.    ♦    ♦    •    *  "  0.  db  Chabannes.** 

London,  November  26,  I860. 
Just  in  time  for  insertion  here,  I  receive  ftom  the  gallant  admiral  the  sub- 
ioined  very  valuable  and  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the  speed  of  his 
ship : — first,  before  the  wind,  ix,  sixteen  pointy  and  so  on  for  every  two  points 
to  six,  and  close  hauled.  At  eight  points  the  wind  is  abeam  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  course  of  the  ship ;  at  ten  it  is  two  points  abaft  the  beam.  Ymm  these 
experiments  we  infer  that  an  average  sailer  that  goes  six  knots  before  the  wind. 
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nnxt  pUoo,  the  nortIt-«w(t  trade-wind  belt  incladM  more  l^nd 
wiihin  it  ihAU  the  Boath-east;  conseqneDt]]*,  when  the  two  winda 
■rrive  at  the  calm  belt,  they  are,  for  this  reason,  also  imeqaallj 
4:^hnr^t^  with  moisture.  Now,  when  they  rue  np  and  precipitate 
thia  luiiiittare,  more  heat  is  liberated  from  the  BOiith-«ast  tltas 


will,  if  hi 


d  tricmied,  go  nine  knoti  witli  th«  wind  two  poaOt  alafi 
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from  the  north-east  trade-wind  air;  the  latter,  therefore,  after 
rising  up,  is  the  cooler  and  the  more  compact ;  and  as,  by  the 
theory  of  the  crossings,  it  flows  off  to  the  sonth  as  an  upper 
current,  it  presses  upon  the  barometer  with  more  weight  than- 
the  warmer  and  more  moist  air  that  feeds  the  current  which  is 
above  and  counter  to  the  north-east  trades.  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  range  of  marine  meteorology  a  single  well-established 
iJBLCt  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a  crossing  at  the  calm 
belts. 

645.  CaiadytmB, — The  geological  record  affords  evidence  that 
the  climates  of  the  earth  were  once  very  different  horn  what 
they  are  now ;  that  at  one  time  intertropical  climates  extended 
&r  up  towards  the  north ;  at  another  time  polar  climates  reached, 
with  their  icebergs  and  their  drift,  far  down  towards  the  equator; 
that  in  remote  ages  most  of  wliat  we  now  call  dry  land  was 
covered  with  water,  for  we  find  on  the  mountains  and  far  away, 
in  the  interior  of  continents  deposits  many  feet  thick,  con- 
sisting of  seaHshells,  marine  animals,  and  organic  productions  of 
many  sorts.  These  fossils,  marks,  and  traces  indicate  that  since 
their  day,  ages  inconceivably  great  have  elapsed.  Not  only  so : 
the  lines  of  drift,  and  boulders,  and  gashes  with  which  the  earth 
is  scored  and  strewed,  afford  reason  for  the  conjecture  that  there 
have  been  cataclysms,  in  which  the  waters  have  swept  from  north 
to  south,  and  again  from  south  to  north,  bearing  with  them  ice- 
bergs, huge  blocks  of  stone,  rubble,  drift,  and  sediment  of  various 
sorts.  Lieutenant  Julien,  M.  Le  Hon,  and  M.  Adh^mar  have, 
with  much  ingenuity,  treated  of  this  subject.  They  maintain 
that  our  earth  has  a  '*  secular  "  as  well  as  an  annual  summer  and 
winter;  that  these  '* secular*'  seasons  depend  upon  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  and  that  the  length  of  each  is  con- 
sequently 10,500  of  our  years ;  and  that  it  is  the  melting  of  the 
polar  ices  in  the  *'  secular  "  season  of  one  hemisphere,  and  their 
recongelation  in  the  **  secular  "  winter  of  the  other,  that  causes  a 
rush  of  the  sea  from  one  hemisphere  into  the  other;  and  so 
cataclysms  are  produced  at  regular  intervals  of  10,500  years.  In 
consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  we  have  our  change  of  seasons ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ellipticity  of  that  orbit,  the  spring  and  summer  of 
our  hemisphere  are  at  present  longer  than  those  of  the  southern. 
During  the  excess  of  time  that  the  sun  tarries  on  our  side  of  the 
equator,  the  southern  nights  are  prolonged,  so  that  the  night  of 
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the  south  pole — ^the  antarctic  winter — is  annnallj  a  week  longer 
(§  S66)  than  the  arctic.  Thus,  during  the  period  of  10,500  jears, 
the  antarctic  regions  will  experience  142  years  of  ni^^t,  or 
winter,  in  the  aggpregate,  more  than  the  arctia  Therefore  it  is 
manifest,  say  the  eatadfftmaiUUy  that  though  the  two  hemisph^es 
do  receive  annually  ^e  same  amomit  of  solar  heat^  yet  the 
amonnt  dispensed  by  radiation  is  very  mnch  greater  on  one  side 
of  the  equator  than  the  other.  The  total  effect  of  the  alternate 
cooling  down  on  each  side  of  the  equator  causes  an  accumnlatioa 
of  ice  at  the  pole — ^when  the  nights  are  longest — sufficient,  say 
they,  to  disturb  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  causing  it  to 
take  up  its  position  on  the  icy  side  of  the  equator.  As  the  ice 
accumulates,  so  is  the  water  drawn  over  from  the  opposite 
hemisphere.  Such,  briefly  stated,  is  the  theory  which  has  found 
very  ingenious  and  able  advocates  in  the  persons  of  MM.  Julien* 
and  Adhemar.f 

646.  Are  the  cUmaiet  of  ike  earth  changing  f^Tins  theoiy  is 
alluded  to  hers,  not  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  attention  to  certain  parts  of  this  work 
in  connection  with  it,  as  Chaptois  YIL  and  XXI.,  for  example, 
and  of  remarking  upon  the  stability  of  terrestrial  climi^bea. 
Though  the  temperate  regions  be  cooler  in  the  southern  thaa  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  t2ie 
climates  of  the  earth  are  now  changing.  Observations  upon  the 
subject,  however,  are  lacking.  The  question  is  one  of  wide- 
spread and  exceeding  interest;  and  it  may  be  asked  if  we  have 
not  in  the  strength  of  the  trade-winds  a  gauge,  or  in  their 
barometric  weight  an  index,  or  in  the  equatorial  calm  belt  a 
thermometer — each  one  of  the!  most  delicate  construction  and 
sensitive  character — which  would,  within  the  compass  of  human 
life,  afford  unerring  indications  of  a  change  of  climates,  if  any 
such  change  were  going  on?  If  the  temperature  of  the  S.E. 
trade-winds,  or  the  barometric  pressure  upon  the  N.E.  (§  641), 
were  to  be  diminished,  the  S.E.  trades  would  force  this  calm  belt 
stiU  ^irther  to  the  north,  and  we  might  have  a  regular  rainy 
season  in  what  is  now  the  great  desert  of  Sahara ;  for  where  this 

*  Gonrantfl  et  B^TolntioiiB  de  rAtiiioq>U^  et  de  la  Mer,  eomprenuit  une 
Throne  noayelle  but  lefl  D^ngOB  P^odiquea.  Par  FeUx  JuUtn,  Lieateiifint  de 
Vaiflfleaa,  etc.    Paris,  1860. 

t  B^olutioiig  de  la  Mer.    JMlnges  P^riodiquee.    Par  J*.  AdkOnar.    Votk, 

iim. 
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valm  belt  is  (§  517)  there  is  the  cloud-ring,  with  its  oonstant  pre- 
cipitation. Therefore,  if  there  be  anj  indications  that  the 
southern  edge  of  the  great  desert  is  graduaUy  approaching  the 
equator,  it  would  favour  the  supposition  that  the  southern* 
hemisphere  is  growing  warmer ;  but  if  the  indications  be  that  the 
southern  edge  of  the  desert  is  receding  from  the  equator,  then 
the  fact  would  favour  the  supposition  that  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere is  growing  still  cooler.  Nor  are  these  the  only  latchets 
which  a  study  of  this  calm  belt  and  of  the  winds  enables  us  to 
lift. 

647.  Temjperaiwre  of  ike  U'ade'^ai%ds  cmd  calm  helU^ — Theory  sug- 
gests, and  observation,  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  confirm  the  sugges- 
tion, that  the  N.E.  andS.E.  trade-winds  enter  the  equatorial  calm 
belt  at  the  same  temperature.  I  have  followed  100  vessels  with 
their  thermometer  across  the  equatorial  calm  belt  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  another  100  across  it  in  the  Pacific.  Assuming  its  mean 
position  to  be  as  these  observations  indicate  it  to  be — ^viz.,  between 
the  parallels  of  8^^  and  9"^  N. — ^the  mean  temperature  is  81^  at 
its  northern,  81^.4  at  its  southern  edge,  and  82^  in  the  middle  of 
it.  These  200  logs  were  taken  at  random,  and  for  all  months. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  was  noted  also  in  each  trade  at  the 
distance  of  5^  from  its  edge  of  the  calm  belt  Thus  the  tem- 
perature of  the  N.E.  trades,  5°  from  the  north  edge  of  the  ca^ 
belt,  or  in  14*^  N.,  is  78^.2 ;  at  a  like  distance  in  the  S.E.  trades 
from  the  equatorial  edge,  or  in  2°  8.,  the  mean  temperature  is 
80.^.  From  this  it  would  seem  that,  in  traversing  this  belt  of 
5%  the  temperature  of  the  N.E.  is  raised  twice  as  much  as  the 
temperature  of  the  S.E.  trades ;  which  is  another  indication  that 
the  velocity  of  the  S.E.  is  nearly  or  quite  double  the  velocity  of 
the  N.E.  trades  (§  642).  For  if  it  be  supposed  that  it  takes  the 
K.E.  trades  twice  as  long  to  traverse  5^  of  latitude  as  it  does  the 
S.E.,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  would  be  exposed  twice  as 
long  to  the  solar  ray,  and  receive  twice  the  amount  of  heat  that 
is  imparted  to  the  S.E.  trade-winds  in  traversing  given  differences 
of  latitude.  Thus  the  position  of  the  calm  belt,  the  barometer, 
the  thermometer,  and  the  rate  of  sailing,  all  indicate  the  S.E. 
trade-winds  to  be  the  stronger.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  S.E.  trade-wind  is  in  2^  S.  below  the  tem- 
perature of  the  N.E.  in  9^  N.,  the  latter  being  81°,  the  former 
80^2. 

648.  l%e  (hermoL  egwUar. — The  foregoing  observations  show 
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dwt  after  these  winds  enter  the  calm  belt,  the  air  tbey  brin^  int  j 
it  continiieB  to  rise,  and  this  also  is  what  might  well  he  antici- 
pated, for  the  son  continues  to  ponr  down  npon  it.  But  ^wldle 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  kept  down  by  the  nuxt-dropB 
from  above,  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  whole  belt  is  raised 
both  by  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  latent  heat  ^which  is 
set  free  by  the  constant  (§515)  and  oftentimes  heavy  precipita- 
tion there.  This  latent  heat  is  much  more  effective  than  is  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun  in  rarefying  the  air ;  consequently  w^e  bere 
unmask  the  influences  which  place  the  thermal  equator  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

649.  A  natural  aelhumeter  in  the  trade-igind^, — Nor  is  this  the 
only  chamber  into  which  this  calm  belt  key  conducts  ns.    Parallel 
for  parallel  (§  446),  the  southern  hemisphere  is  cooler  than  the 
northern  ;  that  is,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  parallel  of  4(f 
south,  for  example,   is  below  the  mean  temperature    for   the 
parallel  of  40^  north,  and  so  of  all  corresponding  parallels  be- 
tween 40^  and  the  equator.     It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  north-east  trade-winds  as  they  oross   the 
parallel  of  9°  north,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  south-east 
trade-winds  as  they  cross  the  equator,  is  about  the  same  (§  647). 
The  difference  of  temperature,  then,  between  the  south-east  trades 
as  they  cross  the  parallel  of  9^  south,  and  as  they  cross  the  eqna 
tor,  expresses  the  difference  in  the  thermal  forces  which  give  dif- 
ference of  energy  to  the  dynamical  power  of  the  trade-winds. 
Not  only  so :  it  expresses  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  two  corresponding  parallels  of  9^  north  and  9*^  south,  and  dis- 
covers to  us  a  natural  actinometer  on  a  grand  scale,  and  of  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  kind. 

650.  Heal  daily  received  by  the  eotdh-eaet  trade-winda.'-  This  acti- 
nometer measures  for  us  the  heat  which  the  south-east  trade- 
winds  receive  between  the  moment  of  crossing  the  parallel  of  9^ 
south  and  their  arrival  at  the  equator,  for  the  heat  thus  received 
is  just  sufficient  (§  644)  to  bring  so  much  of  the  south-east  up  to 
the  temperature  which  the  north-east  trades  have  as  they  cross 
the  parallel  of  9°  north.  To  complete  this  measurement  of  heat 
we  should  know  how  long  the  south-east  trade-winds  are  on  their 
march  from  the  parallel  of  9°  south  to  the  equator.  According 
to  the  estimate,  it  takes  them  about  a  day  to  accomplish  this  dis- 
tance ;  but,  knowing  the  exact  time,  we  should  have  in  the  band 
of  winds  an  actinometer  which  would  disdose  to  us  the  average 
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quantity  of  heat  daily  impressed  by  the  sun  upon  the  atmosphere 
at  sea  between  the  equator  and  9°  south.  I  say  it  takes  about  a 
day,  and  so  infer  from  these  data,  viz. :  The  mean  annual  direc- 
tion of  the  south-east  ti-ade-winds  between  10°  south  and  the  line 
is  south  40°  east*  We  suppose  their  average  velocity  to  be 
(§  343)  about  25  miles  an  hour.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  them 
20h.  22m.  80s.  to  reach  the  equator.  During  this  time  they 
receive  more  heat  than  they  radiate,  and  the  excess  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  raise  them  from  the  normal  temperature  of  the  north-east 
trades  as  they  enter  the  calm  belt  in  9°  north.  A  series  of  obser- 
vations on  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  latitude  9°  south  at  sea 
would,  for  the  farther  study  of  this  subject,  possess  great 
value.f 

651.  EgwUorial  calm  belt  never  atoh'onary.^— If  these  views  be 
correct,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  equatorial  calm  belt  chang- 
ing its  position  with  night  and  day,  and  yielding  to  all  those 
influences,  whether  sectdar,  annual,  diurnal,  or  accidental,  which 
are  capable  of  producing  changes  in  the  thermal  condition  of  the 
trade-winds.  The  great  sun-sw^ng  of  this  calm  belt  from  north 
to  south  is  annual  in  its  occurrence ;  it  marks  the  seasons  and 
divides  the  year  (§  296)  into  wet  and  dry  for  all  those  places  that 
are  within  the  arc  of  its  majestic  sweep.  But  there  are  other 
subordinate  and  minor  influences  which  are  continually  taking 
place  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which  are  also  calculated  to  alter 
the  place  of  this  calm  belt,  and  to  produce  changes  in  the  thermal 
status  of  the  air  which  the  trade-winds  move.  These  are,  im- 
usually  severe  winters  or  hot  summers,  remarkable  spells  of 
weather,  such  as  long  continuous  rains  or  droughts  over  areas  of 
considerable  extent,  either  within  or  near  the  trade-wind  belts. 
It  is  tremblingly  alive  to  all  such  influences,  and  they  keep  it  in 
continual  agitation ;  accordingly  we  find  that  such  is  its  state 
that  within  certain  boundaries  it  is  continually  changing  place 
and  limits.  This  fact  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  speed  of  ships, 
for  the  log-books  at  the  Observatory  show  that  it  is  by  no  means 
a  rare  occurrence  for  one  vessel,  after  she  may  have  been  dallying 
in  the  Doldrums  for  days  in  the  vain  effort  to  cross  that  calm  belt, 
to  see  another  coming  up  to  her,  *'  hand  over  fist,"  with  fair 

*  Maury^B  Nautical  MoDograpK  No.  1. 

t  The  mean  temperature  of  sea  water  in  the  Atlantic  is  for  9°  north,  80°.26 
by  565  obs. ;  Ibr  equator,  79^63,  by  269  obs. ;  and  for  9^  south,  ?8°.9d.  223  obs. 
'^Maury'i  Thormal  CharU, 
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winds,  and  croflsing  the  belt  after  a  delay  in  it  of  only  a  few 
hours  instead  of  days. 

652.  It  variet  with  iAc  wirengik  of  tie  trade-wmdt. — Henoe  we 
infer  that  the  position  of  the  equatorial  calm  belt  is  determined 
by  the  difference  of  strength  between  the  north-east  and  aonth- 
east  trade-winds,  which  difference,  in  torn,  depends  upon  dif- 
ference of  barometric  pressure  (§  642),  and  npon  difference  in 
temperature  between  them  in  corresponding  latitudes  north  and 
south.  In  it  the  air  which  they  bring  asoends.  Now  if  we  liken 
this  belt  of  calms  to  an  immense  atmospherical  trough,  extend- 
ing, as  it  does,  entirely  around  the  earth,  and  if  we  liken  the 
north-east  and  south-east  trade-winds  to  two  streams  diachai^ging 
themselves  into  it,  we  shall  see  that  we  have  two  currents  per- 
petually running  in  at  the  bottom,  and  that,  therefore,  we  mnst 
have  as  much  air  as  these  two  currents  bring  in  at  the  bottom  to 
flow  out  at  the  top.  W  hat  flows  out  at  the  top  is  carried  back 
north  and  south  by  these  upper  currents,  which  axe  thus  proved 
to  exist  and  to  flow  counter  to  the  trade-winds. 

653.  Preeipilaium  in  it, — Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  Exploring 
Expedition,  when  he  crossed  this  belt  in  1838,  found  it  to  extend 
from  4:°  noHh  to  12^  north.  He  was  ten  days  in  crossing  it,  and 
during  those  ten  days  rain  fell  to  the  depth  of  6.15  inches,  or  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  feet  and  upwards  during  the  year.  In  its 
motions  from  south  to  north  and  back,  it  carries  with  it  the  rainy 
seasons  of  the  torrid  zone,  always  arriving  at  certain  parallels  at 
stated  periods  of  the  year ;  consequently,  by  attentively  consider- 
ing Plate  yill.,  one  can  tell  what  places  within  the  range  of  this 
zone  have,  during  the  year,  two  rainy  seasons,  what  one,  and 
what  are  the  rainy  months  for  each  locality. 

654.  The  appearance  of  the  calm  hdis  from  a  distant  planet. — ^Were 
the  north-east  and  the  south-east  trades,  with  the  belt  of  equato- 
rial calms,  of  different  colours,  and  visible  to  an  astronomer  in 
one  of  the  planets,  he  might,  by  the  motion  of  these  belts  or  gir- 
dles alone,  tell  the  seasons  with  us.  He  would  see  them  at  one 
sesuBon  going  north,  then  appearing  stationary,  and  then  com- 
mencing their  return  to  the  south.  But,  though  he  would 
observe  (§  295)  that  they  follow  the  sun  in  his  annual  course,  he 
would  remark  that  they  do  not  change  their  latitude  as  much  as 
the  sun  does  his  declination ;  he  would  therefore  discover  that 
their  extremes  of  declination  are  not  so  far  asunder  as  the 
tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  though  in  certain  seasons  the 
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changes  from  day  to  day  are  very  great.  He  would  observe  that 
tDe  2sone8  of  winds  and  calms  have  their  trapics  or  stationary 
nodes,  abont  which  they  linger  near  three  months  at  a  time ;  and 
that  they  pass  from  one  of  their  tropics  to  the  other  in  a  little  less 
than  another  three  months.  Thus  he  would  observe  the  whole 
system  of  belts  to  go  north  from  the  latter  part  of  May  till  some 
time  in  August  Then  they  would  stop  ipid  remain  nearly  sta- 
tionary till  winter,  in  December ;  when  again  they  would  com- 
mence to  move  rapidly  over  the  ocean,  and  down  towards  the 
south,  until  the  last  of  February  or  the  first  of  March ;  then  again 
they  would  become  stationary,  and  remain  about  this,  their 
southern  tropic,  till  May  again.  Having  completed  his  physical 
examination  of  the  equatorial  calms  and  winds,  if  the  supposed 
observer  should  now  turn  his  telescope  towards  the  poles  of  our 
earth,  he  would  observe  a  zone  of  calms  bordering  the  north-east 
trade-winds  on  the  north  (§  210),  and  another  bordering  the 
south-east  trade-winds  on  the  soutli  (§  218).  These  calm  zones 
also  would  be  observed  to  vibrate  up  and  down  with  the  trade- 
wind  zones,  partaking  (§  296)  of  their  motions,  and  following  the 
declination  of  the  sun.  On  the  polar  side  of  each  of  these  two 
calm  zones  there  would  be  a  broad  band  extending  up  into  the 
polar  regions,  the  prevailing  winds  within  which  are  the  oppo- 
sites  of  the  trade-winds,  viz.,  south-west  in  the  northern  and 
north-west  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  eqnatorial  edge  of 
these  calm  belts  is  near  the  tropics,  and  their  average  breadth  is 
10''  or  12''.  On  one  side  of  these- belts  (S  210)  the  wind  blows 
perpetually  towards  the  equator ;  on  the  other,  its  prevailing 
direction  is  towards  the  poles.  They  are  called  (§  210)  the 
*<  horse  latitudes  "  by  seamen. 

655.  Bainy  aeatom  of  the  tropical  calm  6e2<#. — Along  the  polar 
borders  of  these  two  calm  belts  (§  296)  we  have  another  region  of 
precipitation,  though  generally  the  rains  here  are  not  so  constant 
as  they  are  in  the  equatorial  calms.  The  precipitation  near  the 
tropical  calms  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  mark  the  seasons ;  for 
whenever  these  calm  zones,  as  they  go  from  north  to  south  with 
the  sun,  leave  a  given  parallel,  the  rainy  season  of  that  parallel, 
if  it  be  in  winter,  is  said  to  commence.  Hence  we  may  explain 
the  rainy  season  in  Chili  at  the  south,  and  in  California  at  the 
north. 

656.  Their  position, — We  can  now  understand  why  the  calm 
belts  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  occupy  a  medial  position  between 

2  A 
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the  trades  and  the  ooimter  trades ;  whj/on  one  side  of  it,  die 
prerailing  direction  of  the  wind  should  he  polarwmidy  on  the 
other  towards  the  equator ;  and  we  also  discover  the  inflnenflw 
which  determine  their  geographical  position ;  for  :-- 

657.  A  meUorciogical  law. — An  accnmnlation  of  atmosphere 
over  one  part  of  the  earth's  snrfEioe  implies  a  depression  orer 
Home  other  part,  precisely  as  the  piling  np  of  water  into  a  wave 
ahove  the  sea  level  inyolves  a  corresponding  depression  below; 
and  in  meteorology  it  maj  be  regarded  as  a  general  law,  that  the 
tendency  of  all  winds  on  the  surface  is  to  blow  from  the  place 
where  the  barometer  is  higher  to  the  place  where  the  barometer 
is  lower.  This  meteorological  law  is  only  a  restatement  of  the 
dynamical  tmism  about  water  seeking  its  own  level. 

658.  The  barometer  in  ike  ccHm  bdU, — The  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  in  the  calm  belts  of  the  tropics  is  greater  (Plate  L) 
than  it  is  in  any  other  latitude.  The  mean  height  of  the  baro- 
meter in  the  equatorial  calm  belt  is  less  than  it  is  on  any  other 
parallel  between  the  tropical  and  equatorial  calm  belts.  The 
difference  for  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  is  0.25  inch*  This  differ- 
ence is  permanent.  It  is  sufficient  to  put  both  systems  of  trader 
winds  in  motion,  and  to  create  an  indraught  of  air  flowing  per- 
petually towards  the  eqtiatorial  calm  belt  from  the  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles  on  each  side  of  it. 

659.  Winde  with  northing  and  winds  with  southing  tn  (ftem. — ^In 
like  manner,  as  we  go  from  either  tropical  calm  belt  towards  the 
nearest  pole,  the  barometric  pressure  becomes  less  and  less.  The 
meteorological  law  just  announced  requires  the  prevailing  wind 
on  the  polar  side  of  these  calm  belts  to  be  from  them  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  poles ;  and  observations  (Plate  I.)  show  that  such 
is  the  case.  Dividing  the  winds  in  each  hemisphere  into  winds 
with  northing  and  winds  with  southing  in  them  as  has  been  done 
in  Chapter  XXI.  and  Plate  XV.,  actual  observation  shows  (§  852) 
that  they  balance  each  other  in  the  southern  hemisphere  between 
the  parallels  of  85°  and  40^,  and  in  the  northern  between  the 
parallels  of  25°  and  50° ;  that  between  these  parallels  the  average 
annual  prevalence  of  winds  with  northing  and  of  winds  with 
southing  in  them  is  the  same,  the  difference  (Plate  XY.)  being 
BO  small  as  to  bo  apparently  accidental ;  that,  proceeding  &om 
the  medial  band  towards  the  pole,  polar-bound  winds  become 
more  and  more  prevalent,  and  proceeding  from  it  towards  the 
equator,  equatorial-bound  winds  become  more  and  more  preva 
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lent     Now,  in  each  case,  the  prevailing  winds  hlow  (§  657)  h'om 
the  high  to  the  low  barometer  (Plate  I.). 

660.  The  barometric  ridge$. — The  fact  of  two  barometric  ridges 
encircling  the  earth,  as  the  high  barometer  of  the  tropical  calm 
belts  do,  and  as  they  may  be  called  (Plate  I.),  suggests  a  place  of 
low  barometer  on  the  polar  side  as  naturally  as  the  ascent  of  a 
hill  on  one  side  suggests  to  the  traveller  a  descent  on  the  other ; 
and,  had  not  actual  observations  revealed  the  fact,  theory  should 
have  taught  us  (§  654)  the  existence  of  a  low  barometer  towards 
the  polar  regions  as  well  as  towards  the  equatorial 

661.  They  make  a  depression  in  the  aimoephere, — ^Let  us  tsontem- 
plate  for  a  moment  this  aecumukUicn^  of  air  in  the  tropical  belt 
about  the  earth  in  each  hemisphere.  Because  it  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  atmospheric  air  about  the  calms ; — because  the  barometer 
stands  higher  under  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  for  instance,  than 
it  does  on  any  other  parallel  between  that  calm  belt  and  the  pole 
on  one  side,  or  the  equator  on  the  other,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  therefore  there  is  a  piling — a  ridging  up — of  the  atmosphere 
there.  On  the  contrary,  were  the  upper  surface  of  our  atmo- 
sphere visible,  and  could  we  take  a  view  of  it  from  above,  we 
should  discover  rather  a  valley  than  a  ridge  over  this  belt  of 
greatest  pressure ;  a^d  over  the  belt  of  least  pressure,  as  the 
equatorial  calm  belt,  we  should  discover  (§  520),  not  a  valley, 
but  a  ridge,  and  for  thes«^  reasons :  In  the  belts  of  low  barometer, 
that  is,  in  both  the  equatorial  and  polar  calms,  the  air  is  ex- 
panded, made  light,  and  caused  to  ascend  chiefly  by  the  latent 
heat  that  is  liberated  by  the  heavy  precipitation  which  takes 
place  there.  This  causes  the  air  which  ascends  there  to  rise  up 
and  swell  out  far  above  the  mean  level  of  the  great  aerial  ocean. 
This  intumescence  at  the  equatorial  calm  belt  has  been  estimated 
to  be  several  miles  above  the  general  level  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  calm  belt  air,  therefore,  as  it  boils  up  and  flows  off  through 
the  upper  regions,  north  and  south,  to  the  tropical  calm  belts, 
does  not  so  flow  by  reason  of  any  difference  of  barometric  pres- 
sure, like  that  which  causes  the  surface  winds  to  blow,  but  it  so 
flows  by  reason  of  difference  as  to  level. 

662.  Hie  upper  surface  of  (he  atmosphere, — The  tropical  cairn 
belts  (§  278)  are  places  where  the  mean  amount  of  precipitation 
is  small.  The  air  there  is  comparatively  dry  air.  So  far  from 
being  expanded  by  heat,  or  swelled  out  by  vapour,  this  air  is 
contracted  by  oold,  for  the  chief  source  of  its  supply  is  through 

2  A  2 
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the  upper  regions,  from  the  equatorial  side,  where  the  Gross  sec- 
tion between  any  two  g^ven  meridians,  is  the  lai^ger;  and  thii 
apper  onrrent,  while  on  its  way  from  the  equator,  is  continiislly 
parting  with  the  heat  which  it  received  at  and  near  the  soi&oe, 
and  which  caused  it  to  rise  under  the  equatorial  doud-riiig.  In 
this  process  it  is  gradually  contracted,  thus  causing  the  upper 
surface  of  the  air  to  be  a  sort  of  double  inclined  plane,  descending 
from  the  equator  and  from  the  poles  to  the  place  of  the  tropical 
calm  belts. 

663.  Winds  tn  (ke  anUhem  $kron^  than  irtiMZf  in  (he  narthan 
hemiapkere. — Observations  show  that  the  mean  weight  of  the 
barometer  in  high  southern  is  much  less  (Plate  I.)  than  it  is  in 
corresponding  high  northern  latitudes ;  consequently,  we  should 
expect  that  the  polar-bound  winds  would  be  much  more  marked 
on  the  polar  side  of  40^  S.,  than  they  are  on  the  polar  side  of 
40°  N.  Accordingly,  observations  (Plate  XY.)  show  sach.  to  be 
the  case ;  and  they  moreover  show  that  the  polar>bound  winds 
of  the  southern  are  much  fresher  than  those  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

664.  The  uHwes  and  galea  off  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. — ^To  appre- 
ciate the  force  and  volume  of  these  polar-bound  winds  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  **^  run  them 
down"  in  that  waste  of  waters  beyond  the  parallel  of  40° Sm 
where  '*  the  winds  howl  and  the  seas  roar."  The  billows  there 
lift  themselves  up  in  long  ridges  with  deep  hollows  between 
them.  They  run  high  and  £EU3t,  tossing  their  white  caps  aloft  in 
the  air,  looking  like  the  green  hills  of  a  rolling  prairie  capped 
with  snow,  and  chasing  each  other  in  sport.  Still,  their  march 
is  stately  and  their  roll  majestic.  The  scenery  among  them  is 
grand,  and  the  Australian-bound  trader,  after  doubling  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope,  finds  herself  followed  for  weeks  at  a  time  by 
these  magnificent  rolling  swells,  driven  and  lashed  by  the 
"brave  west  winds"  most  furiously.  A  sailor's  bride,  per- 
forming this  voyage  with  her  gallant  husband,  thus  alludes  in 
her  "  abstract  log  "  to  these  rolling  seas :  "  We  had  some  mag- 
nificent gales  off  the  Cape,  when  the  colouring  of  the  waves,  the 
transition  from  gray  to  clear  brilliant  green,  with  the  milkr- 
white  foam,  struck  me  as  most  exquisite.  And  then  in  rough 
weather  the  moral  picture  is  so  fine,  the  calmness  and  aetivity 
required  is  such  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of  mind  over  the 
elements,  that  I  admired  the  sailors  fidly  as  much  as  the  sea, 
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and,  ofcowTBe^  the  sailor  in  command  most  of  all ;  indeed,  a  sea 
vojage  more  than  fulfils  my  expectations.'* 

665.  Winds  Uow  from  a  high  to  a  low  barometer. — It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  low  harometer  about  the  poles  and  the  low 
barometer  of  the  equator  cause  an  inrush  of  wind,  and  in  each 
case  the  rushing  wind  comes  yrom  the  high  and  blows  towards  the 
^010  barometer ;  that  in  one  hemisphere  the  calm  belt  of  Capri- 
corn, and  in  the  other  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  occupies  the 
medial  line  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  places  of  low 
barometer. 

666.  Polar  rarefaction, — It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  polar 
refiraction  is  greater  than  the  equatorial,  for  the  mean  height  of 
the  austral  bflux)meter  is  very  much  below  that  of  the  equatorial, 
and,  consequently,  its  influence  in  creating  an  indraught  is  felt 
at  a  greater  distance  (Plate  XV.)— even  at  the  distance  of  50°  of 
latitude  from  the  south  pole,  while  the  influence  of  the  equatorial 
depression  is  felt  only  at  the  distance  of  30°  in  the  southern,  and 
of  25°  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  difference  as  to  degree 
of  rarefaction  is  even  greater  than  this  statement  implies,  for  the 
influx  into  the  equatorial  calm  belt  is  assisted  also  by  tempera- 
ture in  this,  that  the  trade-winds  blow  from  cooler  to  warmer 
latitudes.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  counter-trades ; 
therefore,  while  difference  of  thermal  dilatation  assists  the  equa- 
torial, it  opposes  the  polar  influx. 

667.  7%e  tropical  calm  helts  caueed'  by  the  polar  and  equatorial 
calms. — ^Thus  we  perceive  that  the  tropical  ccJm  belts  are  simply 
an  adjustment  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  calms ;  that  the 
tropical  calm  belts  assume  their  position  and  change  their  lati- 
tude in  obedience  to  the  energy  with  which  the  influence  of  the 
heated  and  the  expanding  columns  of  air,  as  they  ascend  in  the 
polar  and  equatorial  calms,  is  impressed  upon  them. 

668.  77ie  meteorological  power  of  latent  heat. — This  explanation  of 
the  calm  places  and  of  the  movements  of  the  low  austral  ba- 
rometer shows,  comparatively  speaking,  how  much  the  latent 
heat  of  vapour,  and  how' little  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  has  to 
do  in  causing  the  air  to  rise  up  and  flow  off  from  these  calm 
places,  and  consequently,  how  little  the  direct  action  of  the  solar 
ray  has  to  do  either  with  the  trades  or  the  counter  trades.  It 
regulates  and  controls  them;  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  create 
them. 

669.  The  law  harometer  off  Cape  Horn. — The  fact  of  a  low 
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barometer  off  Cape  Horn  was  pointed  out*  as  long  as  18M.  It 
was  considered  an  anomaly  peculiar  to  the  regions  of  Cape 
Horn.  It  is  now  ascertained  by  the  comparison  of  6455  obser- 
vations on  the  polar  side  of  40°  south,  and  about  90,000  in  all 
other  latitudes,  that  the  depression  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Cape 
Horn  regions,  but  that  it  is  general  and  alike  in  all  parts  of  the 
austral  seas,  as  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  log-books 
of  the  Observatory  by  Lieutenants  Warley  and  Young,  shows : — 


Babometbio  Table. 
Mean  Heighi  of  the  Barometer  aa  obeerved  heiteeen 


the  Meridians  of 

%v  .  ■■ 

r     *i 

the  Rirallels  of 

20«>  W.  and  140O  E. 

liOOELamlSOOW. 

Off  Cape  Horn. 

Mean  oi«u- 

No.  of 

OlM. 

Harom. 
Incbea. 

No.  of 
Ota. 

Barom. 
Inches. 

No.  of 
Ob*. 

Barom. 
Inchea. 

No.  of 

Obs. 

Barom. 

40°  8.  and  43°  S. 
43         ,.   45 
45         ..   48 
48         „   50 
50         H   53 
63         ,.   55 

1115 
738 
61 1 
174 
108 
6 
7 

29.90 
.80 
.68 
.53 
.35 
.14 
.27 

210 
155 
226 
247 
198 
92 
64 

29.84 
.78 
.71 
.56 
.45 
.35 
.42 

878 
237 
837 
250 
359 
877 
1065 

29.86 
.75 
.68 
.61 
.56 
.37 
.28 

1703 

1130 

1174 

672 

665 

475 

1126 

29.88 
.78 
.63 
.62 
.48 
.86 
.29 

671.  Barometer  ai  the  poles. — These  are  the  observed  heights; 
for  the  want  of  data,  no  corrections  have  been  applied  to  them ; 
and  for  the  want  of  numbers  sufEicient  to  give  correct  means,  they 
lack  that  uniformity  which  larger  numbers  would  doubtless  give. 
They  show,  however,  most  satisfactorily,  that  a  low  barometer  is 
not  peculiar  to  Cape  Horn  regions  alone ;  they  show  that  it  is 
common  to  all  high  southern  latitudes ;  and  other  obtiervations 
(§  362)  show  that  it  is  peculiar  to  these  and  not  to  northern  lati- 
tudes. Projecting  on  a  diagram  A,  with  parallels  of  latitude  amd 
the  barometric  scale  as  ordinates  and  abscissaa,  a  curve  S,  which 
will  best  represent  the  observations  (§  670),  and  continuing  it  to 
the  south  pole — also  projecting  another  curve  N,  which  will  best 
represent  the  observations  (§  362)  on  the  polar  side  of  40*^  N., 
and  continuing  it  to  the  north  pole — we  discover  that  if  the 
oarometric  pressure  in  polar  latitudes  continue  to  decrease  fox 

*  Amerioan  Jounial  of  Scienoo^  vol.  zxvi.  p.  54  (1834), 
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the  nDknown  as  it  does  for  the  known  regions,  the  meaa  height 
of  the  barometer  wonld  be  »t  the  north  pole  about  29.6,  at  the 
Bonth  about  28  inchea.  Theae  lines,  N  and  S,  represent  what 
may  be  called  the  baroiaeiric  deaeent  of  the  counter-trades. 

672.    2Ti«  "  braee  ttett  mnd*  " — their  barometrie  desreni.—The 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  polar  calms  is,   as  we  have  seeo 


Diagram  A. 
LAT      *>              Sti"              no'              70"              M              BO 

i'' 

(§  667),  anffioieut  to  create  an  indnnght  all  aronnd  to  the  din- 
tance  of  fifty  d^rees  ot  latitode  from  the  sonth  pole;  also 
(§  662)  the  rarefaction  in  the  belt  of  equatorial  oalme  is  aufficienl 
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to  extend  with  its  influence  no  farther  than  thirty  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  fact  also  favours  the  idea  suggested  bj  the 
diagram  (§  671),  that  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  the 
polar  calms  is  very  much  less  than  it  is  in  the  equatoriaL  More- 
over, the  counter  trades  of  the  southern  hemisphere  are  vexy 
much  stronger  (§  626)  than  the  counter  trades  of  the  other, 
lliey  are  also  stronger  than  the  trade-winds  of  either ;  these 
facts  likewise  favour  the  idea  of  a  greater  exhaustion  of  air 
in  the  antarctic  than  in  the  arctic  calm  place ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest that  actual  observations  also,  as  &r  as  they  go,  indicate 
Huch  to  be  the  case.  In  other  words,  *'  the  brave  west  winds"  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  have  the  greatest  ^^  barometric  descent," 
and  should  therefore  be,  as  they  are,  the  strongest  of  the  four 
winds. 

673.  Study  of  the  momoona  affords  fariher  information  touching  the 
calm  belts. — Farther  information  may  be  gained  upon  the  subject  of 
high  and  low  barometers,  of  the  "  barometric  declivity  of  winds," 
and  of  the  meteorological  influence  of  diminished  atmaspheric 
pressure  by  studying  the  calm  belts  in  connection  with  the 
monsoons. 

674;.  ne  scuffiHwest  winds  of  the  AUanlic, — Before,  however,  we 
proceed  to  these,  let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  winds  in  cer- 
tain other  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  winds  which  most  prevail  on 
the  polar  side  of  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  and  as  far  as  50°  N.  in 
the  Atlantic,  are  the  west  winds.  *'  Wind  and  weather  in  this 
part  of  the  ocean,"  says  Jansen,  **  are  very  unreliable  and  change- 
able ;  nevertheless,  in  the  summer  months,  we  find  permanent 
north  winds  along  the  coast  of  Portugal.  These  north  winds  are 
worthy  of  attention,  the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  they  occur 
simultaneously  with  the  African  monsoon,  and  because  we  then 
find  northerly  winds  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Eed 
Sea,  and  farther  eastward  to  the  north  of  the  Indian  monsoon. 
When,  between  the  months  of  May  and  November,  during  which 
the  African  monsoon  prevails,  the  Dutch  ships,  which  have  lin- 
gered in  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  run  with  the  north-east  trade, 
and  direct  their  course  for  the  Cape  Yerd  Islands,  then  it  seems 
as  if  they  were  in  another  world.  The  sombre  skies  and  change- 
able— alternately  chilly  and  sultry — weather  of  our  latitudes  are 
replaced  by  a  regular  temperature  and  good  settled  weather. 
Each  one  rejoices  in  the  glorious  heavens,  in  which  none  save 
the  little  trnde-douds  are  to  be  seen — which  clouds  in  the  trade- 
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wind  region  make  the  snnset  so  enchanting.  The  dark-hlue 
water,  in  which  many  and  strange  kinds  of  echinas  sport  in  the 
sunlight,  and,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  make  the  sea  appear  like 
one  vast  field  adorned  with  flowers ;  the  regnlar  swellings  of  the 
waves  with  their  silvery  foam,  through  which  the  flying-fishes 
fintter ;  the  beautifully-coloured  dolphins ;  the  diving  schools  of 
tunnies — all  these  banish  a£Eir  the  monotony  of  the  sea,*  awake 
the  love  of  life  in  the  youthful  seaman,  and  attune  his  heart  to 
goodness.  Everything  aroimd  him  fixes  his  attention  and  in- 
creases his  astonishment. 

675.  SaUmg  through  the  trade-wind, — ^  If  all  the  breathings  out 
of  heartfelt  emotion  which  the  contemplation  of  nature  forces 
from  the  sailor  were  recorded  in  the  log-books,  how  much  farther 
should  we  be  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  state  of 
the  sea  I  Once  wandering  over  the  ocean,  he  begins  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  grand  natural  tableau  around  him  with  feelings 
deep  and  abiding.  The  most  splendid  forecastle  is  lost  in  the 
viewless  surface,  and  brings  home  to  us  the  knowledge  of  our 
nothingness;  the  greatest  ship  is  a  plaything  for  the  billows,  and 
the  slender  keel  seems  to  threaten  our  existence  every  moment. 
But  when  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  permitted  to  wander  through 
space  and  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  is  able  to  form  a 
conception  of  Infinity  and  of  Omnipotence,  then  it  knows  no 
danger ;  it  is  elevated — ^it  comprehends  itself.  The  distances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  correctly  estimated ;  and,  enlightened  by 
astronomy,  with  the  aid  of  the  art  of  navigation,  of  which  Maury's 
Wind.and  Current  Charts  form  an  important  part,  the  shipmaster 
marks  out  his  way  over  the  ocean  just  as  securely  as  any  one  can 
over  an  extended  heath.  He  directs  his  course  towards  the  Cape 
Yerd  Islands,  and  is  carried  there  by  the  lively  trade-wind.  Yet 
beyond  the  islands,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  month,  ihe 
clear  skies  begin  to  be  clouded,  the  trade-wind  abates  and 
becomes  unsteady,  the  clouds  heap  up,  the  thunder  is  heard, 
heavy  rains  fall ;  finally,  the  stillness  is  death-like,  and  we  have 
entered  the  belt  of  calms.  This  belt  moves  towards  the  north 
from  May  to  September*  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that 
the  annual  movements  of  the  trades  and  calm  belts  from  south  to 
north,  and  back  again,  do  not  directly  follow  the  sun  in  its 

*  When  we,  aa  our  fore&thers  did,  preserve  in  the  journals  all  that  we  observe 
at  sea,  then  we  shall  have  abundant  material  with  which  to  keep  onrsclTM 
pleasantly  occupied. 
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declination,  but  appear  to  wait  until  the  temperature  of  the  set 
water  pnta  it  in  motion.  If  a  ship  which  has  come  into  the  belt 
of  calms  between  May  and  September  could  lie  still  in  the  place 
where  it  came  into  this  belt-— cast  anchor,  for  example — ^then  it 
would  perceive  a  turning  of  the  monsoon  or  of  the  trade-wind. 
It  would  see  the  belt  of  calms  draw  away  to  the  north,  and  after* 
wards  get  the  south-west  monsoon,  or,  standing  more  westerly, 
perhaps  the  south-east  trade.  On  the  contrary,  later  than  Sq)- 
tember,  this  ship  lying  at  anchor  will  see  the  north-eajst  gradu 
ally  awake.  The  belt  of  calms  then  moves  towards  the  soutfat 
and  removes  from  the  ship,  which  remains  there  anchored  on  the 
north  side."* 

676.  The  infiumce  of  ike  land  upon  (he  winds  of  the  §ea, — ^The  in- 
vestigations that  have  taken  place  at  the  Observatory  show  that 
the  influence  of  the  land  upon  the  normal  directions  of  the  wind 
at  sea  is  an  immense  influence.  It  is  frequently  tmoed  for  a 
thousand  miles  or  more  out  upon  the  ocean.  For  instance,  the 
cu3tion  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  great  deserts  and  arid  plains  of 
Africa,  in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months,  is  such  as  to  be  felt 
nearly  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  equator  and  the 
parallel  of  13°  north.  Between  this  parallel  and  the  equator,  the 
north-east  trade-winds,  during  tKese  seasons,  are  arrested  in  their 
course  by  the  rainy  seasons  and  heated  plains  of  Airica,  as  obser- 
vation shows  they  are  in  India,  and  instead  of  ^  blowing  home** 
to  the  equator,  they  stop  and  ascend  over  the  desert  sands  of  the 
continent.  The  south-east  trade-winds,  arriving  at  the  equator 
during  this  period,  and  finding  no  north-east  trades  there  to  con- 
test their  crossing  the  line,  continue  their  course,  and  blow  kom$ 
as  a  south-west  monsoon,  where  they  deposit  their  moisture  and 
ascend.  These  southwardly  monsoons  bring  the  rains  which 
divide  the  seasons  in  thoBe  parts  of  the  African  coast.  The 
region  of  the  ocean  embraced  by  these  monsoons  is  cuneiform  in 
its  shape,  having  its  base  resting  upon  Africa,  and  its  apex 
stretching  over  till  within  lO*'  or  1 5°  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 
Indeed,  when  we  come  to  study  the  effects  of  South  America  and 
Africa  (as  developed  by  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts)  upon  the 
winds  at  sea,  we  should  be  led  to  tibe  conclusion — ^had  the  footoi 
civilized  man  never  trod  the  interior  of  these  two  continents— 

*  STatuurklindige  Beechrijving  der  zeeSn,  door  M.  F.  Mauiy,  LL.D^  Lai* 
tenant  der  Nord-AmorikaaDBche  Marine,  vertaald  door  M.  H.  Jana^i,  Lnitonant 
der  Zee.  CBgdiage.)    Dordrecht,  P.  K.  Braat    1855. 
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that  the  climate  of  one  is  humid  ;  that  its  valleys  are,  for  the 
most  part,  covered  with  vegetation,  which  protects  its  surface 
from  the  sun's  rays ;  while  the  plains  of  the  other  are  arid  and 
naked,  and,  for  the  most  part,  act  like  furnaces  in  drawing  the 
winds  from  the  sea  to  supply  air  for  the  ascending  columns  which 
rise  from  its  over-heated  plains.  Pushing  these  facts  and 
arguments  still  farther,  these  beautiful  and  interesting  researches 
seem  already  sufiScient  almost  to  justify  the  assertion  that,  were 
it  not  for  tiie  great  desert  of  Sahara  and  other  arid  plains  of 
Africa,  the  western  shores  of  that  continent,  within  the  trade* 
wind  region,  would  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  rainless  and 
sterile  as  the  desert  itself. 

677.  A  *'  QvHf  Stream ''  in  (he  air. — Lieutenant  Jansen  has  called 
my  attention  to  a  vein  of  wind  which  forms  a  current  in  the  air 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  in  the  sea.  This 
atmospherical  Qulf  Stream  is  in  the  south-east  trade-winds  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  extends  from  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  equator,  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  St.  Boque 
(Plate  VIII.).  The  homeward  route  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  lies  in  the  middle  of  this  vein ;  in  it  the  winds  are  more 
steady  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  edges  of 
this  remarkable  aerial  current  the  wind  is  variable  and  often 
fitful ;  the  homeward-bound  Jndiaman  resorts  to  and  uses  this 
stream  in  the  atmosphere  aa  the  European-bound  American  does 
the  Gulf  Stream.     It  is  shaded  on  the  plate. 

678.  Counierpaises. — These  investigations,  with  their  beautiful 
developments,  eagerly  captivate  the  mind ;  giving  wings  to  the 
imagination,  they  teach  us  to  regard  the  sandy  deserts,  and  arid 
plains,  the  mountain  ranges,  and  the  inland  basins  of  the  earth, 
as  compensationB  in  the  great  system  of  atmospherical  circulation. 
Like  counterpoises  to  the  telescope,  which  the  ignorant  regard 
as  incumbrances  to  the  instrument,  these  wastes  serve  as  make- 
weights, to  give  certainty  and  smoothness  of  motion — facility 
and  accuracy  to  the  workings  of  the  machine. 

679.  Nomud  skUe  of  the  atmosphere, -^When  we  travel  out  upon 
the  ocean,  and  get  beyond  the  influence  of  the  land  upon  the 
winds,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  field  particularly  favourable  for 
studying  the  general  laws  of  atmospherical  circulation.  Here, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  equatorial  and  polar  currents  of 
the  sea,  there  are  no  unduly  heated  surfaces,  no  mountain  ranges 
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or  other  obBtmctious  to  the  circulation  of  the  atmospbere^ 
nothing  to  disturb  it  in  its  normal  oourses.  The  sea,  therefore, 
is  the  field  for  observing  the  operations  of  the  general  laws  wbick 
govern  the  movements  of  the  great  aerial  ocean.  ObservatiQU 
on  the  land  will  enable  ns  to  discover  the  exceptions,  hot  from 
the  sea  we  shall  get  the  rale.  Each  valley,  every  moimtuii 
range  and  local  district,  may  be  said  to  have  its  own  pecalisr 
system  of  calms,  winds,  rains,  and  droughts.  But  not  so  tlw 
sur&ce  of  the  broad  ocean ;  over  it  the  agents  which  are  at  woik 
are  of  a  more  nnifonn  character. 

680.  Bain-wmde, — Eain-^winds  are  the  winds  which  oonvey  the 
vapour  from  the  sea,  where  it  is  taken  up,  to  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  where  it  is  let  down  either  as  snow,  hail,  or  rain.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  trade-winds  (§  293)  may  be  regarded  as  the 
evaporating  winds ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  their  circuit,  they 
are  converted  into  monsoons,  or  the  variables  of  either  hemi- 
sphere, they  then  generally  become  also  the  rain-winds— 
especially  the  monsoons— for  certain  localities.  Thus  the  south- 
west monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  the  rain-winds  for  the 
west  coast  of  Hindostan  (§  298).  In  like  manner,  the  African 
monsoons  of  the  Atlantic  are  the  winds  which  feed  the  springs  of 
the  Niger  and  the  Senegal  with  rains.  Upon  every  water-shed 
which  is  drained  into  tbe  sea,  the  precipitation,  for  the  whole 
extent  of  the  shed  so  drained,  may  be  considered  as  greater  tfass 
the  evaporation,  by  the  amount  of  water  which  runs  off  throng 
the  rivers  into  the  sea.  In  this  view,  all  rivers  may  be  r^arded 
as  immense  rain-gauges,  and  the  volume  of  water  annually 
discharged  by  any  one,  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  Hhs 
quantity  which  is  annually  evaporated  from  the  sea,  carried  back 
by  the  winds,  and  precipitated  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  valley  that  is  drained  by  it.  Now,  if  we  knew  the  rain 
winds  from  the  dry  for  each  locality  and  season  generally 
throughout  such  a  basin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  determine, 
with  some  degree  of  probability  at  least,  as  to  the  part  of  the 
ocean  from  which  such  rains  were  evaporated.  And  thus,  not- 
withstanding all  the  eddies  caused  by  mountain  chains  and  other 
uneven  surfaces,  we  might  detect  the  general  course  of  the 
atmospherical  circulation  over  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea,  and 
make  the  general  courses  of  circulation  in  each  valley  as  obvious 
to  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  as  in  the  current  of  the  Mississippi, 
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or  of  any  other  great  river,  to  his  senses.     The  greatest  move 

THAT  CAN  XOW  BE  MADE  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  METEOROLOGY  IS  TO 
EXTEND  THIS  SYSTEM  OF  CO-OPERATION  AND  RESEARCH  FROM  THE  SEA  TO 
THE  LAND,  AND  TO  BRING  THE  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH  REGULARLY 
INTO  THE  SERVICE  OF  METEOROLOGY. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

§   681'711. — MONSOONS. 


681 .  T%0  cause  of, — Monsoons  are,  for  the  most  part,  trade-winds 
deflected.  When,  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year,  a  trade- wind  is 
turned  out  of  its  reguUvr  course,  as  irom  one  quadrant  to  another, 
it  is  regarded  as  a  monsoon.  The  African  monsoons  of  the 
Atlantic  (Plate  YIII.)*  the  monsoons  of  the  gulf  of  Hexico,  and 
the  Centnd  American  monsoons  of  the  Pacific  are,  for  the  most 
part,  formed  of  the  trade- winds  which  are  turned  back  or  deflected 
to  restore  the  equilibrium  which  the  overheated  plains  of  Africa, 
Utah,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  have  disturbed;  these  winds, 
carrying  their  fuel  (§  254)  with  them  in  vapour,  have  their  equi- 
librium still  further  disturbed  by  the  heat  which  is  liberated 
when  that  vapour  is  condensed.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  N.W. 
and  the  S.  W.  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  for  example  :  a  force 
is  exerted  upon  the  N.E.  trade-winds  of  that  sea  by  the  dis- 
turbanoe  which  the  heat  of  summer  creates  in  the  atmosphere 
over  the  interior  plains  of  Asia,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  forces  which  cause  those  winds  to  blow  as  trade- 
winds  ;  it  arrests  them  and  turns  them  back ;  but,  were  it  not 
for  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  land  about  that  ocean,  what  are 
now  called  the  N.E.  monsoons  would  blow  the  year  round ;  there 
would  be  no  S.W.  monsoons  there ;  and  the  N.E.  winds,  being 
perpetual,  would  become  all  the  year  what  in  reality  for  several 
months  they  are,  viz.,  N.E.  trade-winds. 

682.  The  region  of. — Upon  India  and  its  seas  the  monsoon 
phenomena  are  developed  on  the  grandest  scale.  These  remark- 
able winds  blow  over  all  that  expanse  of  northern  water  that  lies 
between  Africa  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Throughout  this 
vast  expanse,  the  winds  that  are  known  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  the  N.E,  trades  are  here  called  N.E.  monsoons,  because. 
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instead  of  blowing  from  that  quarter  for  twelve  months,  as  in  other 
seas,  they  blow  only  for  six.  During  the  remaining  six  months 
they  are  turned  baok,  as  it  were ;  for,  instead  of  blowing  towards 
the  equator,  they  blow  away  from  it,  and  instead  of  N.E.  tradv 
we  have  S.VV.  monsoons. 

683.  A  low  haromeier  in  Northern  India, — If  the  N.£.  trade  wind; 
blow  towards  the  equator  by  reason  (§  657)  of  the  lower  ban> 
meter  of  the  calm  belt  there,  we  should-rseeing  them  tuned 
back  and  blowing  in  the  opposite  direction  as  the  S.W.  monsoon 
— expect  to  find  towards  the  north,  and  at  the  place  where  they 
cease  to  blow,  a  lower  barometer  than  that  of  the  equatorial  calm 
belt  The  circumstances  which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  lower 
summer  barometer — the  period  of  the  S.W.  monsoon — ^in  tht 
regions  about  northern  India  are  developed  by  the  law  which 
(§  657)  requires  the  wind  to  blow  towards  that  place  where  there 
is  least  atmospheric  pressure. 

684.  The  S.W.  monsoons  '*  hacking  doum,** — The  S.W.  monsoons 
commence  at  the  north,  and  *'  back  down,"  or  work  their  way 
towards  the  south.  Thus  they  set  in  earlier  at  Calcutta  than  they 
do  at  Ceylon,  and  earlier  at  Ceylon  than  they  do  at  the  equator. 
The  average  rate  of  travel,  or  '*  backing  down  to  the  south,"  ss 
seaman  express  it,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day.  It 
takes  the  S.W.  monsoons  six  or  eight  weeks  to  '*back  down^ 
from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  equator.  During  this  period 
there  is  a  sort  of  barometric  ridge  in  the  air  over  this  regicm, 
which  we  may  call  the  monsoon  wave.  In  this  time  it  passes 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  monsoon  belt,  and 
as  it  rolls  along  in  its  invisible  but  stately  march,  the  air  beneath 
its  pressure  flows  out  from  under  it  both  ways — on  the  polar  side 
as  the  S.W.  monsoon,  on  the  equatorial  as  the  N.E. 

685.  How  (key  begin, — As  the  vernal  equinox  approaches,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  begins  to  play  upon  the  steppes  and  deserts  of 
Asia  with  power  enough  to  rarefy  the  air,  and  cause  an  uprising 
sufficient  to  produce  an  indraught  thitherward  from  the  surround 
ing  regions.  The  air  that  is  now  about  to  set  off  to  the  south  ss 
the  N.E.  moneoon  is  thus  arrested,  turned  back,  and  drawn  into 
this  place  of  low  barometer  as  the  S.W.  monsoon.  These  plains 
become  daily  more  and  more  heated,  the  sun  more  and  more 
powerful,  and  the  ascending  columns  more  and  more  active ;  the 
area  of  inrushing  sir,  like  a  circle  on  the  water,  is  widened,  and 
thus  the  S.W.  monsoons,  '*  backing  down  "  towards  the  equator, 
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driye  the  N.E.  monsoons  from  the  land,  replaoe  them,  and 
gradually  extend  themselves  ont  to  sea. 

686.  The  sun  assi^ed  by  ike  laient  heal  ofvapomr. — Coming  now 
from  the  water,  they  bring  vapour,  which,  being  oondensed  upon 
the  hill-sides,  liberates  its  latent  oalorio,  and  so,  adding  fuel  to 
the  flame,  astUU  the  sun  (§  648)  to  rarefy  the  air,  to  cause  it  to 
rise  up  and  flow  off  more  rapidly,  and  so  to  depress  the  baro- 
meter still  more*  It  is  not  till  the  S.W.  monsoons  ha^e  been 
extended  far  out  to  sea  that  they  commence  to  blow  strongly,  or 
that  the  rainy  season  begins  in  India.  By  this  time  the  mean 
daily  barometrio  pressure  in  this  place  of  ascending  air,  which  is 
alsd  a  calm  place,  has  become  less  than  it  is  in  the  equatorial 
calm  belt ;  and  the  air  which  the  S.E.  trade- winds  then  bring  to 
the  equator,  instead  of  rising  up  there  in  the  calm  belt,  pass  over 
without  stopping,  and  flows  onward  to  the  calms  of  Central  Asia 
as  the  S.W.  monsoon.  It  is  drawn  over  to  supply  the  place  of 
rarefaction  over  the  interior  of  India. 

687.  The  rain-faU  in  India. — The  S.W.  monsoon  commences  to 
change  at  Calcutta,  in  22^  34'  N.,  in  Febmaiy,  and  extends 
thence  out  to  sea  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day ;  yet 
these  winds  do  not  gather  vapour  enough  for  the  rainy  season  of 
Cherraponjie,  in  lat.  25^  16',  to  commence  with  until  the  middle 
or  last  of  April,  though  this  station,  of  all  others  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  seems  to  be  most  favourably  situated  for  wringing 
the  clouds.  Selecting  from  Colonel  Sykes*s  report  of  the  rain-fall 
of  India,  those  places  which  happen  to  be  nearest  the  same 
meridian,  and  about  2°  of  latitude  apart,  the  following  state- 
ment is  made,  with  the  view  of  showing,  as  far  as  such  data  can 
show,  the  time  at  which  the  rainy  season  commences  in  the 
interior : 


Lat 

Loog. 

March. 

April. 

ilay. 

Jnne. 

July, 
in. 

Aug.  1  SepL 

Oct 

0      • 

9          • 

Id. 

In. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

Poorie  .. .. 

19  48 

85  49 

1 

1 

5 

14 

7 

4 

•  • 

Baitool  .. .. 

2151 

77  58 

1 

4 

15 

9 

4 

•  • 

flaagor  .... 

23  50 

78  47 

2 

2 

15 

12 

13 

1 

Hameerpoie 

26    7 

79  47 

«  • 

7 

13 

11 

5 

1 

Bareilly    .. 

28  12 

79  34 

•  • 

3 

17 

8 

2 

3 

Ferozepore 

80  57 

74  4] 

•  • 

1 

19 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Simla    ....     31    6 

77  11 

i 

1 

4 

18 

12 

•  • 

CherrapoDJie 

2516 

9143 

1 

28 

115 

147 

99 
210 

104 

72 

40 

2 

29 

120 

173 

163 

100 

45 
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It  is  June  before  the  S. W.  monsooxis  have  backed  down  as  &r  as 
the  equator  and  have  regularly  set  in  there. 

688.  Its  i^flueneei  upon  the  mcnaoaiu, — These  positions  are 
selected  without  regard  to  elevation  above  the  sea  leveL  Of 
course,  when  the  S.W.  monsoon  comes  only  from  a  short  distance 
out  to  sea,  as  in  April  it  does,  it  is  but  lightly  loaded  with 
moisture.  The  low  country  cannot  condense  it,  and  it  then 
remains  for  the  mountain  stations  in  the  interior,  snch  as 
Cherraponjie,  to  get  the  first  rains  of  the  season ;  and  a  most 
interesting  physical  problem  may  be  here  put  on  the  road  to 
solution  by  the  question  : — Does  not  the  rainy  reason  of  the  S.W. 
monsoon  commence  at  the  high  stations  in  the  interior,  as  on  the 
sides  of  the  Himalaya,  earlier  than  in  the  flat  country  along  the 
sea-coast? 

689.  The  mcarch  of  (he  fMmMOfM, — With  the  view  of  investigat- 
ing certain  monsoon  phenomena,  recourse  was  had  to  onr  great 
magazine  of  undigested  facts,  the  abstract  logs;  and  after  dis- 
cussing not  less  than  11,697  observations  on  the  winds  at  sea 
between  the  meridians  of  80^  and  85^  E.,  and  from  Calcntta  to 
the  equator,  results  were  obtained  for  the  following  table,  in 
which  is  stated  in  days  the  average  monthly  duration  of  the  N  JI 
and  S.W.  winds  at  sea  between  the  paraUels  of—' 


23*  and  30*  N. 

30*  and  WliT. 

15*and  10*  N. 

10*  and  5*  N. 

6*andO*N. 

DajH. 

l«ya 

Daya. 

hKji. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

noya. 
S.W 

Daya. 

Daya. 

N.E. 

S.W. 

N.E. 

S.W. 

N.K. 

8.W. 

N.R 

N.E. 

S.W. 

Jannajry 

17 

6 

21 

2 

23 

1 

20 

1 

19 

8 

February 

11 

11 

13 

6 

19 

3 

22 

1 

16 

2 

Miirch    . 

4 

18* 

7 

15 

18 

5 

13 

0 

15 

2 

AprU.   . 

2 

24 

2 

22 

6 

12 

6 

11 

4 

14 

May  .   .  ,       1 

26 

1 

24 

3 

21* 

1 

23* 

0 

19* 

June  .    . 

0 

28 

1 

27 

0 

29 

1 

25 

0 

24 

July  .   . 

2 

24 

1 

27 

0 

80 

0 

28 

0 

24 

August  . 

0 

28 

1 

24 

0 

24 

1 

22 

0 

18 

September       6 

14 

1 

18 

0 

28 

0 

26 

1 

18 

October    i      9 

6 

12 

6t 

8 

10 

6 

16 

4 

14 

November     11 

6 

25 

2 

21 

2t 

10 

-6 

5 

14 

December     27 

0 

26 

1 

24 

1 

15 

3t 

12 

11 

•  Setting  In  of  the  &W.  monaoon.  f  EndLog  of  tl>e  S.W.  monsoon. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  between  Calcutta  and  the  line 
the  S.W.  monsoons  are  the  prevailing  winds  for  seven  months, 
the  N.E.  for  five. 
690.  Their  conflict -ii  begins  ai  (he  norlh, — ^Besorting  to  the 


gnphio  metliod  of  engraved  squarea  for  &  farther  discussion  of 
these  fl^ree,  it  appears  by  the  subjoined  Diagram  B,  that  in 


Febntary  the  north-east  and  nouth-west  winds  are  in  eqnal  con- 
flict between  the  parallels  of  20°  and  22° ;  that  in  March  the 
former  have  been  "  backed  down  "  (§  684)  as  far  as  the  parallel 
of  le'-tS" — the  medial  line  between  them  from  which  each 
monsoon  is  blowing— and  where,  again,  the  conflict  of  "  back  to 
back"  is  equally  divided  as  to  time  of  mastery  (12  days)  on 
either  side.  By  the  month  of  June  they  (the  south-west)  have 
&irly  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  so  remain  masters  of  the  field 
until  October,  when  the  bi-anuual  conflict  is  E^ain  commenced 
at  the  north.  The  vanqnished  north-east  trades  now  lead  off  in 
the  attack,  and,  as  the  Diagram  G  shows,  the  two  combatants 
have  force  enough  about  the  parallel  of  1 5°  north  to  blow  during 
this  month  9  days  each.  The  conflict,  instead  of  being  "  back  to 
back,"  is  now  &ce  to  face ;  instead  of  blowing  away  from  the 
medial  line,  they  blow  towards  it ;  instead  of  being  a  place  of 
high,  the  medial  line  is  now  (§  657)  a  place  of  low  barometer. 
By  November  tiie  north-east  monsoon  has  poshed  the  place  of 
equal  contest  as  far  do^m  as  the  parallel  of  5°  north. 
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691.  7%«  barometric  d«$eent  of  He  momoom.— Eocli  motitaii, 
like  the  tiw]e*wiiids,  blows  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  faanEoelei- 
Tahing  up  the  clew  from  this  fact,  and  Toeortiog  a|;uD  to  the 
graphic  method  for  illustratioD,  we  may  ascertain,  with  oonciideF 


DuigmnQ 


able  accuracy,  not  only  the  relative  strengdi  of  the  north-cut 
and  south-west  moneoons  of  the  aea,  bnt  also  the  mean  height  of 
the  barometer  in  the  interior  of  India  during  the  sooth-wMl 
monsoon,  enppoaing  that  iQonBOon  to  go  no  further  than  tht 
moiintain  range,  which  may  be  taken  at  a  mean  to  be  about  the 
parallel  of  30°  north.  Now,  taking  the  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  at  the  equatorial  calm  belt  to  be  (S  362)  29.92  inchet; 
the  mean  height  in  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  to  be  30.21  inchM, 
the  line  N.E.  of  the  Diagram  D  will  lepresent  the  average  baro- 
metric deolivity  of  the  north-east  monaoosa  generally.  The  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  during  the  three  months  of  June,  July- 
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md  ATigiist,  when  the  south-west  monsoons  are  at  their  height, 
is. 

For  Calcutta S9.5S  incbea. 

„  BambKjr £9.G5 

„  Hsdnu 29.73       „ 

The  line  S.W.  represents  the  mean  barometric  denlivity  of  the 
Bonih-west  monsoona  at  their  height,  and  indicatea  that  at  their 


Dorthem  edge,  supposed  to  be  the  parallel  of  30°  north,  the  baro- 
meter stands  at  about  29.45  inches.  This  barometrio  declivity 
indicates  that  the  south-west  are  stronger  than  the  north-east 
monsoons,  and  observations  show  that  they  are.* 

692.  3^  mtmmer  raitu  of  Oherraponjie. — These  are  the  winds — 
the  south-west  monsoons — whioh,  coming  from  the  sea,  carry 
into  the  interior  rains  for  the  great  water-shed  of  India.  They 
bear  with  them  an  immense  volume  of  vapour,  as  is  shown  by  the 
rivws,  and  confirmed  by  the  rain-foil  of  Gherraponjie,  and  at 

126  other  stations.  Cherraponjie  is  4,500  feet  above  the  sea 
lei'el.  it  reaches  quite  up  to  the  clond  region,  and  receives  a 
precipitation  of  537^  inches  during  the  soath-weat  monsoon, 
&om  May  to  August  inclusive.  Col.  Sykes  reported  to  the 
British  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  1852,  the  rain-fall  at  these 

127  places,  which  are  between  the  parallels  of  20"  and  34°  in 
India.  According  to  this  report,  the  south-west  monsoons  pour 
down  during  the  three  summer  months  upon  thin  water-shed  29| 
inches  of  rain.     The  latent  heat  that  is  liberated  daring  the 

■  Dr.  BoisE. 
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condensation  of  the  vapour  for  all  tlus  rain  expands  the  aii, 
caoBing  it  to  boil  over,  flow  off,  and  leave  a  low  barometer— a 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure  throughout  all  the  r^onlBOuth 
of  the  Himalaya. 

693.  DovS  and  the  mofMooM. — As  long  ago  as  1831,  Dove 
maintained  that  the  south-west  monsoon  was  the  south-esst 
trade-wind  rushing  forward  to  fill  the  vacant  places  over  tha 
northern  deserts.  Dove  admits  the  proo£s  of  this  to  be  indirect, 
and  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  and  demonstrating 
the  problenu  ' 

694.  Hie  south-eaai  trades  passing  into  sauih^west  monsooms.— 
But  any  navigator  who,  during  the  summer  months,  has  occasion 
to  traverse  the  Indian  Ocean  from  north  to  south,  may  find  that 
it  is  so.  The  outward-bound  Indiaman,  who,  when  on  his  way 
to  Calcutta,  crosses  the  equator  in  August,  for  example,  will 
find  the  south-east  trades,  as  he  approaches  the  line,  to  haul 
more  and  more  to  the  south.  As  he  advances  still  farther  north 
they  get  to  the  west  of  south.  Finally,  he  discovers  that  he  has 
got  the  regular  south-west  monso«)ns,  and  that  he  has  passed 
from  the  south-east  trades  into  them  without  any  intervening 
calm.  This  in  summer  is  the  rule ;  it  has  its  exceptions,  but 
they  are  rare.  Examining  the  logs  of  a  number  of  vessels  taken 
at  random  for  the  passage  in  August,  we  find,  by  421  obser- 
vations therein  recorded,  they  had  the  wind  thus  : 

Wind  from  S.E.  between  Lat  10°  and  5°  8.       .     with  .    0  cahss. 

8.  N  5°  8.  and  Equator      ,.  a    8      » 

S.W.       „       Equator  and  5°  N.      .        «  .     3      „ 

8.W.       H        Lat.  5°  and  lOo  N.     .        ^  .0      ^ 

695.  lAeiUenani  Jansen, — In  like  manner,  and  with  like  force, 
Jansen  maintains  that  the  north-west  monsoon  of  Australia  is  the 
north-east  trade-wind  turned  aside. 

696.  MoMOims  in  (ke  Pacific. — The  influence  exerted  upon 
rainless  winds  by  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  the  overheated  plains 
of  Asia  is  felt  at  sea  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more.  Thus,  though 
the  desert  of  Gobi  and  the  sun-burned  plains  of  Asia  are,  for  the 
most  part,  north  of  latitude  30*',  their  influence  in  assisting  to 
cause  monsoons  (§  692)  is  felt  south  of  the  equator  (Plate  VIIL), 
So,  too,  with  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  and  the  African  monsoons 
of  the  Atlantic ;  also  with  the  Salt  Lake  country  and  the  Mexican 
monsoons  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Central  America  in  the 
Pacific  on  the  other.    The  influence  (§  298)  of  the  deserts  of 
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Arabia  upon  the  winds  is  felt  in  Anstria  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  as  the  observations  of  Eriel,  Lamont,  and  others  show. 
So,  also,  do  the  islands,  suoh  as  the  Society  and  Sandwich,  that 
stand  far  away  from  any  extent  of  land,  hare  a  very  singular  but 
marked  effect  upon  the  wind.  They  interfere  with  the  trades 
very  often,  and  turn  them  back;  for  westerly  and  equatorial 
winds  are  common  at  both  these  groups  in  their  winter-time* 
Some  hydrographers  have  even  taken  those  westerly  winds  of  the 
Society  Islands  to  be  an  extension  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

697.  I't^uences  of  coral  reefs  fipon  winds. — It  is  a  curious  thing 
is  this  influence  of  islands  in  the  trade-wind  region  upon  the 
winds  in  the  Pacific.  Every  navigator  who  has  cruised  in  those 
parts  of  that  ocean  has  often  turned  with  wonder  and  delight  to 
admire  the  gorgeous  piles  of  cumuli,  heaped  up  and  arranged  in 
the  most  delicate  and  exquisitely  beautiful  masses  that  it  is 
possible  for  fleecy  matter  to  assume.  Not  only  are  these  cloud- 
piles  found  capping  the  hills  among  the  islands,  but  they  are 
often  seen  to  overhang  the  lowest  islet  of  the  tropics,  and  even 
to  stand  above  coral  patches  and  hidden  reefs,  *'  a  cloud  by  day," 
to  serve  as  a  beacon  to  the  lonely  mariner  out  there  at  sea,  and 
to  vram  him  of  shoals  and  dangers  which  no  lead  nor  seaman's 
eye  has  ever  seen  or  sounded  out.  These  clouds,  under  &vour- 
able  circumstances,  may  be  seen  gathering  above  the  low  coral 
island,  and  performing  their  office  in  preparing  it  for  vegetation 
and  fruitfulness  in  a  very  striking  manner.  As  they  are  con- 
densed into  showers,  one  'fancies  that  they  are  a  sponge  of  the 
most  delicately  elaborated  material,  and  that  he  can  see,  as  they 
"  drop  down  their  flatness,"  the  invisible  but  bountifal  hand 
aloft  that  is  pressing  it  out. — ^Maubt's  Sailing  Directione^  7th  ed., 
p.  820. 

698.  Monsoons  in  mimaiure, — Land  and  sea  breezes  are  moi;- 
soons  in  miniature,  for  they  depend  in  a  measure  upon  the  same 
cause.  In  the  monsoons,  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  which  is  set 
free  over  the  land  is  a  powerful  agent.  In  the  land  and  sea 
breezes,  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  day  and  the  radiation  of  caloric 
by  night  are  alone  concerned.  In  the  monsoons  the  heat  of 
summer  and  cold  of  winter  are  also  concerned.  But  could  the 
experiment  be  made  with  two  barometers  properly  placed — one 
at  sea  and  the  other  on  land,  but  both  within  the  reach  of  land 
and  sea  breezes — they  would  show,  I  doubt  not,  regular  altera- 
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tions  of  pressure.  In  the  sea  breeze,  the  land  barometer  would 
be  .low  and  the  sea  high,  and  tfice  vend  in  the  land  breeze ;  and 
when  the  barometer  was  highest  and  wh^n  it  was  lowest  it 
would  be  calm  at  the  barometric  stations. 

699.  The  changing  of  the  montoons. — It  is  these  calm  bands  or 
'"  medial  belts,"  as  the  crest  and  trough  of  the  barometric  wave 
may  be  called,  which,  with  their  canopy  of  clouds,  follow  the 
departing  and  herald  the  coming  monsoon.  They  move  to  and 
fi'o,  up  and  down  the  earth,  like  the  sun  in  declination.  As  thej 
have  a  breadth  of  200  or  300  miles,  they  occupy  several  days  in 
passing  any  given  parallel,  and  while  they  overshadow  it,  then 
the  monsoons  are  dethroned.  During  the  interregnum,  which 
lasts  a  week  or  two,  the  fiends  of  the  storm  hold  their  terrific 
sway  in  these  bands.  The  changing  of  the  monsoons  is  marked 
by  storm  and  tempest.  Becalmed  in  them,  meanings  are  said 
by  seamen  to  be  heard  in  the  air — a  sign  of  the  coming  storm— 
a  warning  of  impending  danger  to  ship  and  crew.  Then  the 
props  and  stays  are  taken  away  from  the  air,  and  the  wind  seems 
ready  to  rush  violently  hither  and  thither,  and  whenever  there 
is  from  any  cause  a  momentary  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium. 
In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  latent  heat  that  is  liberated  by  eveiy 
heavy  rain-shower  has  power  to  brew  a  storm.  Throughout  the 
monsoon  reigion,  the  people  know  beforehand,  almost  to  a  day, 
the  coming  of  this  interregnum,  which  they  call  the  changing  of 
the  monsoons,  for  the  annual  changing  at  the  same  place  ia  very 
regular. 

700.  How  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer  is  pushed  to  the  north. — Theory, 
therefore,  points  to  a  place  in  Northern  India,  which  is  near  the 
northern  limits  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  where  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  during  the  rainy  season  (§  691)  is  about 
29.5  inches,  the  mean  height  at  the  equator  being  29.92  inches. 
Into  this  monsoon  place  of  low  barometer  over  the  land  the 
wind  rushes  from  the  north-east  as  well  as  the  south-west.  The 
place  of  high  pressure  towards  the  north  from  which  it  inishes  is 
under  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer.  Hence  this  belt  is  also  pushed 
north,  and  made  to  occupy,  in  summer  at  least,  the  position  over 
^nd  somewhat  like  that  assigned  to  it  on  Plate  YIII  In  the 
«outh-west  monsoon  the  Malabar  coast  has  its  rainy  season,  so 
that  the  air  over  the  peninsula  is  permanently  kept  more  or  less 
in  a  rarefied  state,  by  the  liberation  of  latent  heat  from  vapour 
aA  actual  observations  abundantly  show. 
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701.  The  curved  form  of  the  eqaatortLl  calm  heU  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. — The  equatorial  calm  belt  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  a 
decided  curve.  •  The  peculiar  form  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
meteorological  influence  of  the  Indian  peninsula  upon  the  calm 
belt,  and  in  this  way :  The  north-east  monsoon  brings  the  rainy 
season  to  the  Coromandel  coast  and  to  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon. 
This  rainy  season  embraces  the  land  rather  than  the  sea.  The 
latent  heat  that  is  liberated  during  these  rains,  together  with 
the  effect  of  the  solar  ray  upon  this  tongue  of  land,  has  the  effect 
of  expanding  the  air  over  it,  and  so  *'  deadening  '*  the  north-east 
monsoon.  In  the  mean  time,  the  meteorological  influences  from 
Africa  on  one  side,  and  Australia  on  the  other,  tend  to  draw  the 
wind  in  towards  those  lands  and  so  retard  the  edges  of  the  south- 
east trades,  thus  giving  the  calm  belt  the  curved  form  shown  in 
the  plate. 

702.  Hie  tointer  monsoons. — In  the  winter-time,  and  during  the 
north-east  monsoon,  there  is  in  the  calm  belt  which  intervenes 
between  that  monsoon  and  the  south-east  trades,  a  belt  of  winter 
or  westerly  monsoons.  It,  too,  is  curved,  as  shown  (Plate  VIII.) 
by  the  two  lines  dravni  to  represent  its  mean  limits  about 
the  Ist  of  March.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  for 
which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  suggested.  It  ex- 
tends nearly,  if  not  entirely,  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  also,  and 
the  winds  all  the  way  in  it  prevail  from  the  westward.  The 
extreme  breadth  of  this  winter  monsoon  belt  is  about  9°  or  10° 
of  latitude.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  its  middle  is  between  the 
equator  and  6°  8. ;  in  the  Pacific,  between  the  equator  and  6°  N. ; 
in  the  Atlantic,  between  5^  and  10°  N.  In  the  Atlantic  it  is  a 
summer  monsoon  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  This  belt  of  sub- 
monsoons,  considering  its  great  length  and  small  breadth,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  marine  meteorology. 

703.  The  monsoons  of  Australasia. — The  north-west  monsoons 
of  Australia  come  from  this  belt ;  there  it  is  veidened,  for  these 
winds  extend  far  down  the  west  coast  of  that  continent.  The 
Malayan  and  Australasian  archipelago  have  a  complication  of 
monsoons  and  sub-monsoons.  The  land  and  sea  breezes  impart 
to  them  peculiar  features  in  many  places,  especially  about  the 
changing  of  the  monsoons,  as  described  by  tTansen  in  his  appendix 
to  the  Dutch  edition  of  this  work :  "  We  have  seen,"  says  he 
**  that  the  calms  which  precede  the  sea  breeze  generally  continue 
longer,  and  are  eiccompanied  with  an  upward  motion  of  the  air^ 
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that,  on  tke  contrary,  those  which  precede  the  land-hreeze  are, 
in  the  Java  Sea,  generally  of  shorter  duration,  accompanied  by  a  i 
heavy  atmosphere,  and  that  there  is  also  an  evident  differenoe 
between  the  conversion  of  the  land  breeze  into  titie  sea  breeze, 
and  of  the  latter  into  the  former.  Even  as  the  calms  vary,  so 
there  appears  to  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  changing  of 
the  monsoons  in  the  spring  and  in  the  antumn  in  the  Java  Sea. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  has  crossed  the  equator,  and  its  vertical  rays 
begin  to  play  more  and  more  perpendicularly  upon  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  inland  plains  of  Asia,  North  Africa,  and  of  North 
America  are  so  heated  as  to  give  birth  to  the  south-west  mon- 
soons in  the  China  Sea,  in  the  North  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  upon  the  west  coast  of  Central  America :  then  the 
north-west  monsoon  disappears  from  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  gives  place  to  the  south-east  trade- wind,  which  is  known 
as  the  east  monsoon,  just  as  the  north-west  wind,  which  prevails 
during  the  southern  summer,  is  called  the  west  monsoon*  This 
is  the  only  north-west  monsoon  which  is-  found  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  While  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  north-^ajst 
trade-wind  blows  in  the  China  Sea  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago  the  west  monsoon  prevails ;  and 
when  here  the  south-east  trade  blows  as  the  east  monsoon,  we 
find  the  south-west  monsoon  in  the  adjacent  seas  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Generally  the  westerly  monsoons  blow  during  the 
summer  months  of  the  hemisphere  wherein  they  are  found. 

704.  Thunder  and  ligkbning* — *'In  the  Java  Sea,  during  the 
month  of  February,  the  west  monsoon  blows  strong  almost  con-  i 

tinually;  in  March  it  blows  intermittingly,  and  with  hard 
squalls ;  but  in  Apiil  the  squalls  become  less  frequent  and  less 
severe.  Now  the  changing  commences ;  all  at  once  gusts  begin 
to  spring  up  from  the  east :  they  are  often  followed  by  calma 
The  clouds  which  crowd  themselves  upon  the  clear  sky  give 
warning  of  the  combat  in  the  upper  air  which  the  currents  there 
are  about  to  wage  with  each  other.  The  electricity,  driven 
thereby  out  of  its  natural  channels,  in  which,  unobserved,  it  has 
been  performing  silently,  but  with  the  full  consciousness  of  its 
power,  the  mysterious  task  appointed  to  it,  now  displays  itself 
with  dazzling  majesty ;  its  sheen  and  its  voice  fill  with  astonish- 
ment and  deep  reverence  the  mind  of  the  sailor — so  susceptible, 
in  the  presence  of  storm  and  darkness,  to  impressions  that  inspire 
feelings  both  of  dread  and  anxiety,  which  by  pretended  occupa- 
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tions  he  strivei^  in  vain  to  conoeal.*  Day  and  night  we  now  have 
thunder-storms.  The  clouds  are  in  continual  movement,  and  the 
darkened  air,  laden  with  vapour,  flies  in  all  directions  through 
the  skies.  The  combat  which  the  clouds  seem  to  court  and  to 
dread  appears  to  make  them  more  thirsty  than  ever.  They 
resort  to  extraordinary  means  to  refresh  themselves ;  in  tunnel 
form,  when  time  and  opportunity  fail  to  allow  them  to  quench 
their  thirst  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, they  deet«nd  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  appear  to  lap 
the  water  directly  up  with  their  black  mouths.  Water-spouts 
thus  created  are  often  seen  in  the  changing  season,  especially 
among  small  groups  of  islands,  which  appear  to  fiEU)ilitate  their 
formation.')'  The  water-spouts  are  not  always  accompanied  by 
strong  winds ;  frequently  more  than  one  is  seen  at  a  time,  where- 
upon the  clouds  whence  they  proceed  disperse  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  the  ends  of  the  water-spouts  bending  over  finally  cause 
them  to  break  in  the  middle,  although  the  water  which  is  now 
seen  foaming  around  their  base  has  suffered  little  or  no  move- 
ment laterally. 

705.  Water-gpotUs, — "  Yet  often  the  wind  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  water-fipouts.  In  their  stead  the  wind-spout  shoots  up 
like  an  arrow,  and  the  sea  seems  to  try  in  vain  to  keep  it  back. 
The  sea,  lashed  into  fury,  marks  with  foam  the  path  along  which 
the  conflict  rages,  and  roars  with  the  noise  of  its  water-spouts ; 
and  woe  to  the  rash  mariner  who  ventures  thei-ein !}  The  height 
of  the  spouts  is  usually  somewhat  less  than  200  yards,  and  their 
diameter  not  more  than  20  feet,  yet  they  are  often  taller  and 
thicker ;  when  the  opportunity  of  correctly  measuring  them  has 
been  favourable,  however,  as  it  generally  was  when  they  passed 
between  the  islands,  so  that  the  distance  of  their  bases  could  be 
accurately  determined,  I  have  never  found  them  higher  than  700 

*  No  phenomena  in  natare  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  ndlor  than 
a  dark  thunder-storm  in  a  cahn  at  sea. — Janben. 

t  I  never  saw  more  water-spouts  than  in  the  Archipelago  of  Bioun  8ingen 
during  the  changing.    Almost  daily  we  saw  one  or  more. — Jansen. 

X  The  air-spouts  near  the  equator  always  appear  to  mo  to  he  more  danger- 
ous than  the  water-epouts.  I  have  once  had  one  of  the  latter  to  pass  a  ship's 
length  ahead  of  me,  hut  I  perceiyed  little  else  than  a  waterfiftU  in  which  I 
thought  to  come,  yet  no  wind.  Tet  the  water-spouts  there  also  are  not  to  he 
trusted.  I  have  seen  such  spouts  go  up  out  of  the  water  upon  the  shore,  where 
they  overthrew  strong  isolated  frame  houses.  I  have,  however,  never  heen  io 
a  situation  to  observe  in  what  direction  they  revolved. — Janbsn. 
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jards,  nor  thicker  than  50  yards.  In  October,  in  the  Archipe- 
lago of  Rio,  they  travel  from  north-west  to  sonth-east.  They 
seldom  last  longer  than  five  minutes ;  generally  they  are  dissi- 
pated in  less  time.  As  they  are  going  away,  the  bulbous  tube, 
which  is  as  palpable  as  that  of  a  thermometer,  beoomes  broader 
at  the  base,  and  little  clouds,  like  steam  from  the  pipe  of  a  loco- 
motive, are  continuaDy  thrown  oflF  from  the  circumference  of  the 
spout,  and  gradually  the  water  is  released,  and  the  clouds  whence 
the  spout  came  again  closes  its  mouth.* 

706.  The  east  monsoon  in  the  Java  Sea. — ^'  During  the  changing 
of  the  monsoons,  it  is  mostly  calm  or  cool,  with  gentle  breezes^ 
varied  with  rainnstorms  and  light  gales  from  all  points  of  the 
compass.    They  are  harassing  to  the  crew,  who,  with  burning 

*  Miniatare  water-spouts  may  h^  produced  artificially  by  means  of  electa 
city,  and  those  in  nature  are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  display  of  electrical 
phenomena.  **  From  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,*^  says  Dr.  Bon- 
zano,  of  New  Orleans,  *'  suspend  by  a  wire  or  chain  a  small  metalUc  ball  (one 
of  wood  coyered  with  tinfoil),  and  under  the  ball  place  a  rather  wide  metallic 
basin  containing  some  oil  of  turpentine,  at  the  distance  of  about  three-quarten 
of  an  inch.  If  the  handle  of  the  machine  be  now  turned  slowly,  the  liquid 
in  the  basin  will  begin  to  move  in  different  directions,  and  form  whirlpools. 
As  the  electricity  on  the  conductor  accumulates,  the  troubled  liquid  will  ele- 
vate itself  in  the  centre,  and  at  last  become  attached  to  the  balL  Draw  aS 
the  electricity  from  the  conductor  to  let  the  liquid  resume  its  position :  a  por- 
tion of  the  turpentine  remains  attached  to  the  ball.  Turn  the  handle  again 
very  slowly,  and  observe  now  the  few  drops  adhering  to  the  ball  assume  a 
conical  shape,  with  the  apex  downward,  while  the  liquid  under  it  assumes  also 
a  conical  shape,  the  apex  upward,  until  botli  meet.  As  the  liquid  does  not 
accumulate  on  the  ball,  there  must  necessarily  be  as  great  a  current  downwaid 
as  upward,  giving  the  column  of  liquid  a  rapid  circular  motion,  which  con- 
tinues  until  the  electricity  from  the  conductor  is  nearly  all  discharged,  silently, 
or  until  it  is  discharged  by  a  spark  descending  into  the  liquid.  The  same 
phenomena  take  place  with  oil  or  water.  Using  the  latter  liquid,  the  ball 
must  be  brought  much  nearer,  or  a  much  greater  quantity  of  electricity  is 
necessary  to  raise  it. 

**  If,  in  this  experiment,  we  let  the  ball  swing  to  and  fro,  the  little  water- 
spout will  travel  over  its  miniature  sea,  carrying  its  whirlpools  along  with  it 
When  it  breaks  up,  a  portion  of  tlie  liquid,  and  with  it  anything  it  may  coa- 
tain,  remains  attached  to  the  ball.  The  fish,  seeds,  leaves,  etc.,  etc.,  that  have 
fallen  to  the  earth  in  rain-squalls,  may  have  owed  their  elevation  to  the  clouds 
to  the  some  cause  that  attaches  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid,  with  its  particles  of 
impurities,  to  the  bell.'* 

By  reference  to  Plate  XIII.,  we  see  that  the  phenomenon  of  thunder  and 
lightning  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  North  than  in  the  South 
Atlantic ;  and  I  infer  that  we  have  more  electrical  phenomena  in  the  northern 
ilian  in  the  southern  hemisphere.    Do  water-spouts  occur  on  one  side  of  the 
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faces  under  the  clouded  skies,*  impatiently  trim  the  sails  to  the 
chauging  winds.  However,  the  atmosphere  generally  becomes 
clear,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  north-east  wind  comes 
from  a  clear  sky ;  about  the  coming  of  the  monsoon  it  is  northerly. 
Now  the  clouds  are  again  packed  together ;  the  wind  dies  away, 
but  it  will  soon  be  waked  up  to  come  again  from  another  point. 
Finally,  the  regular  land  and  sea  breezes  gradually  replace  rain, 
and  tempests,  calms,  and  gentle  gales.  The  rain  holds  up  during 
the  day,  and  in  the  Java  Sea  we  have  the  east  monsoon.  It  is 
then  May.  Farther  to  the  south  than  the  Java  Sea  the  eafit  mon- 
soon commences  in  April.f  This  monsoon  prevails  till  September 
or  October,  when  it  turns  to  become  the  west  monsoon.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  east  monsoon  does  not  blow  the  same  in 
every  month,  that  its  direction  becomes  more  southerly,  and  its 
power  greater  after  it  has  prevailed  for  some  time. J 

707.  Currents, — *'  It  is  suflSciently  important  to  fix  the  attention, 
seeing  that  these  circumstances  have  great  infiuence  upon  the 
winds  in  the  many  straits  of  the  Archipelago,  in  which  strong 
currents  run  most  of  the  time.  Especially  in  the  straits  to  the 
east  of  Java  these  currents  are  very  strong.  I  have  been  unable 
to  stem  the  current  with  eight-mile  speed.  However,  they  do 
not  always  flow  equally  strong,  nor  always  in  the  same  direction. 
They  are  probably  the  strongest  when  the  tidal  current  and  the 
equatorial  current  meet  together.  It  is  said  that  the  currents  in 
the  straits  during  the  east  monsoon  run  eighteen  hours  to  the 
north  and  six  hours  to  the  south,  and  the  reverse  during  the  west 


equator  more  frequently  than  they  do  on  the  other  ?  I  have  cruised  a  great 
deal  on  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  never  saw  a  water-spout  there.  Accord- 
ing to  the  log-books  at  the  Observatory,  they  occur  mostly  on  the  north  side 
of  the  equator.— M. 

*  At  sea  the  f!EU»  and  hands  bum  (change  the  skin)  much  quicker  under  a 
clouded  than  under  a  clear  sky.— Jansen. 

t  In  the  north-east  part  of  Hie  Archipelago  the  east  monsoon  is  the  rainy 
monsoon.  The  phenomena  in  the  north-east  part  are  thus  wholly  different 
from  those  in  the  Java  Sea. — Jambeit. 

X  As  is  well  known,  the  Strait  of  Soerabaya  forms  an  elbow  whose  easterly 
outlet  opens  to  the  east,  while  the  westerly  outlet  opens  to  the  north.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  east  monsoon  the  sea  wind  (east  monsoon)  blows  through  the 
westerly  entrance  as  far  as  Grissee  (in  the  elbow)  ;  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
monsoon,  the  sea-wind  bbws,  on  the  contrary,  through  the  easterly  entrance 
as  far  as  Sambilangan  (the  narrow  passage  where  the  westerly  outlet  opens  into 
the  sea). — Janekn. 
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monsoon.  The  passing  of  the  meridian  by  the  moon  appears  to 
be  the  fixed  point  of  time  for  the  turning  of  the  currents.  It  is 
probable  that  the  heated  water  of  the  Archipelago  iis  discbaiged 
to  the  north  during  the  east  monsoon,  and  to  the  south  during 
the  west  monsoon. 

708.  Marking  the  ieatona, — ^*  As  the  sea  makes  the  coming  of  the 
southern  summer  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Java  coast,*  the 
turning  of  the  east  monsoon  into  the  west  monsoon  conunenoes. 
After  the  sun  has  finished  its  yearly  task  in  the  northern  bemi^ 
sphere,  and  brin$2:s  its  powerful  influence  to  operate  in  the  sonthem 
hemisphere,  a  change  is  at  once  perceived  in  the  constant  fine 
weather  of  the  east  monsoon  of  the  Java  Sea.  As  soon  as  it  is  at 
its  height  upon  the  Java  Sea  (6°  south),  then  the  true  turning  of 
the  monsoon  begins,  and  is  accomplished  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  spring  turning.  The  calms  then  are  not  so  continnous. 
The  combat  in  the  upper  atmosphere  appears  to  be  less  violent; 
the  south-east  trade,  which  has  blown  as  the  east  monsoon,  does 
not  seem  to  have  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  aggressors,  who, 
with  wild  storms  from  the  north-west  and  west,  make  their  supe- 
riority known.  Upon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land 
thunder-storms  occur,  but  at  sea  they  are  less  frequent. 

709.  Confiids  in  the  air. — ''  The  atmosphere,  edtemately  clear 
and  cloudy,  moves  more  definitely  over  from  the  north-west,  so 
that  it  appears  as  if  no  combat  was  there  waged,  and  the  south- 
east gives  place  without  a  contest.  The  land  breezes  become  less 
frequent,  and  the  phenomena  by  day  and  night  become,  in  a 
certain  sense,  more  accordant  with  each  other.  Storms  of  wind 
and  rain  beneath  a  clouded  sky  alternate  with  severe  gales  and 
steady  winds.  In  the  last  of  November  the  west  monsoon  is 
peimanent 

710.  Passing  of  the  calm  heUs, — ^"Such  are  the  shiftings.  But 
what  have  they  to  do  with  the  general  system  of  the  circulation 
of  the  atmosphere?  Whenever  we  resd  attentively  the  beau- 
tiful meditations  of  the  founder  of  the  Meteorology  of  the  Sea, 
and  follow  him  in  the  development  of  his  hypothesis,  which  lays 
open  to  view  the  wheels  whereby  the  atmosphere  performs  its 
varied  and  comprehensive  task  with  order  and  regularity,  then  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  furnish  proof  that  these  turnings  are 

*■  In  the  Archipelago  we  have  generally  high  water  bnt  onoe  a  day,  and, 
with  the  eqninozes,  the  tides  abo  turn.  The  places  which  have  high  water 
by  day  in  one  monsoon  get  it  at  night  in  the  other. — Jamben. 
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nothing  else  than  the  passing  of  a  belt  of  calms  which  separates 
the  monsoons  from  each  other,  and  which,  as  we  know,  goes 
annually  with  the  sun  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  hack 
over  the  torrid  zone  to  and  fro. 

711.  Where  they  are,  there  the  changing  of  the  monsoons  is  going  on, 
— ""  So  also  the  calms,  which  precede  the  land  and  sea  winds,  are 
turned  back.  If,  at  the  coming  of  the  land-wind  in  the  hills,  we 
go  with  it  to  the  coast — ^to  the  sea,  we  shall  perceive  that  it 
shoves  away  the  calms  which  preceded  it  from  the  hills  to  the 
coast,  and  so  far  upon  the  sea  as  the  land-wind  extends.  Here, 
upon  the  limits  of  the  permanent  monsoon,  the  place  for  the 
jalms  remains  for  the  night,  to  be  turned  back  to  the  land  and 
to  the  hills  the  following  day  by  the  sea-wind.  In  every  place 
where  these  calms  go,  the  land  and  sea-winds  turn  back.  If 
various  observers,  placed  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  and 
between  the  coast  and  the  &rthest  limit  of  the  land-wind,  noted 
the  moment  when  they  perceived  the  calms,  and  that  when  they 
perceived  the  land-wind,  then  by  this  means  they  would  learn 
how  broad  the  belt  of  calms  has  been,  and  with  what  rapidity 
they  are  pushed  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land.  And  even 
though  the  results  one  day  should  be  found  not  to  agree  very 
well  with  those  of  another,  they  would  at  least  obtain  an  average 
thereof  which  would  be  of  value.  So,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  belt 
of  calms  which  separates  the  monsoons  from  each  other  presses 
in  the  spring  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  in  the  fall  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  and  changes  the  monsoons  in  every  place 
where  it  presses."* 

^  Bijdntge  Natuurkiindige  BesehryTing  der  zeen,  vertaald  door  M.  H.  JanBen. 
Lnitenaat  ter  zee. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

§  720-735. — ^THK  CLIMATES  OP  THE  SEA. 

720.  A  **wUlhf  tooy"  in  the  oceam^ — Thermal  charts,  showing 
th.e  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  actual 
observations  made  indiscriminately  all  over  it^  and  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  have  been  published  by  tbe  National  Observatoiy. 
The  isothermal  lines  which  these  charts  enable  us  to  draw,  and  a 
few  of  which  are  traced  on  Plate  IV.,  afford  the  navigator  and  the 
philosopher  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  touching 
the  circulation  of  the  oceanic  waters,  including  the  phenomena  of 
their  cold  and  warm  currents ;  these  lines  disclose  a  thermal  tide 
in  the  sea,  which  ebbs  and  flows  but  once  a  year ;  they  also  cast 
light  upon  the  climatolog}*  of  the  sea,  its  hyetographic  peculia- 
rities, and  the  climate  conditions  of  various  r^ons  of  the  earth ; 
they  show  that  the  profile  of  the  coast-line  of  intertropical 
America  assists  to  give  expression  to  the  mild  climate  of  Southern 
Europe ;  they  also  increase  our  knowledge  oonoeming  the  Gulf 
Stream,  for  they  enable  us  to  mcurk  out,  for  the  mariner^s  guid- 
ance, that  "  milky  way  '*  in  the  ocean,  the  waters  of  which  teem, 
and  sparkle,  and  glow  with  life  and  incipient  organisms  as  they 
flow  across  the  Atlantic.  In  them  are  found  the  clusters  and 
nebulsB  of  the  ocean  which  stud  and  deck  the  great  highway  of 
ships  on  their  voyage  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New ;  and 
these  lines  assist  to  point  out  for  the  navigator  their  limits  and 
his  way.  They  show  this  eta  lactea  to  have  a  vibratory  motion 
in  the  sea  that  caUs  to  mind  the  graceful  wavings  of  a  pennon  as 
it  floats  gently  to  the  breeze.  Indeed,  if  we  imagine  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  land  in  the  Straits  of 
Bemini,  and  to  be  stationary  there,  and  then  liken  the  tail  of 
the  Stream  itself  to  an  immense  pennon  floating  gently  in  the 
current,  such  a  motion  as  such  a  streamer  may  be  imagined  tu 
have,  very  much  such  a  motion,  do  my  researches  show  the  tail 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  have.  Hunning  between  banks  of  cold 
water  (§  71),  it  is  pressed  now  from  the  north,  now  &om  the 
south,  according  as  the  great  masses  of  sea  water  on  either  hand 
may  change  or  fluctuate  in  temperature. 

721.  The  vibrations  of  the  Oidf  Stream, — ^In  September,  when  the 
wateis  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north  have  been  tempered,  and 
been  made  warm  and  light  by  the  heat  of  summer,  its  limits  on 
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the  left  are  as  denoted  hy  the  line  of  arrows  (Plate  YI.)  ;  bat, 
after  this  great  sun-swing,  the  waters  on  the  left  side  begin  to 
lose  their  heat,  grow  oold,  become  heavy,  and  press  the  hot 
waters  of  this  stream  into  the  channel  marked  out  for  them, 
Thus  it  acts  like  a  pendulum,  slowly  propelled  by  heat  on  one 
side  and  repelled  by  cold  on  the  other.  In  this  view,  it  becomes 
a  chronograph  for  the  sea,  keeping  time  for  its  inhabitants,  and 
marking  the  seasons  for  the  great  whales ;  and  there  it  has  been 
for  all  time  vibrating  to  and  fro,  once  every  year,  swinging  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  south  to  north  again,  a  great  self-regu- 
lating, self-compensating  pendulum,  beating  time  in  the  sea  to 
the  seasons  of  the  year. 

722.  Sea  and  land  dimates  contrasted. — In  seeking  information 
concerning  the  climates  of  the  ocean,  it  is  well  not  to  forget  this 
remarkable  contrast  between  its  climatology  and  that  of  the  land, 
namely :  on  the  land  February  and  August  are  considered  the 
coldest  and  the  hottest  months  ;  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
the  annual  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  occur  in  the  months  of 
March  and  September.  On  the  dry  land  after  the  winter  "^  is  past 
and  gone,"  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  continue  to  receive  from 
the  sun  more  heat  in  the  day  than  they  radiate  at  night,  con- 
sequently there  is  an  accumulation  of  caloric,  which  continues  to 
increase  until  August.  The  summer  is  now  at  its  height ;  for, 
with  the  close  of  this  month,  the  solid  parts  of  tho  earth's  crust 
and  the  atmosphere  above  begin  to  dispense  with  their  heat  faster 
than  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  impart  fresh  supplies,  and  conse- 
quently, the  climates  which  they  regulate  grow  cooler  and  cooler 
until  iixQ  dead  of  the  winter  again.  But  at  sea  a  different  rule 
seems  to  prevail.  Its  waters  are  the  store-houses*  in  which  the 
surplus  heat  of  summer  is  stored  away  against  the  severity  of 
winter,  and  its  waters  continue  to  grow  warmer  for  a  month  after 
the  weather  on  shore  has  begun  to  get  cool.  This  brings  the 
highest  temperature  to  the  sea  in  September,  the  lowest  in  March. 
Plate  lY.  is  intended  to  show  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to 
which  the  waters — not  the  ice — of  the  sea  are  annually  subjected, 
and  therefore  the  isotherms  of  40^  50°,  60^  70°.  and  80^  have  been 
drawn  for  March  and  September,  the  months  of  extreme  heat 
and  extreme  cold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  great  deep."  Cor- 
responding isotherms  for  any  other  month  will  fall  between 
these,  taken  by  pairs.    Thus  the  it»otherm  70°  for  July  will  fall 

*  Vide  Chap.  XXIL,  Actinometiy  of  the  Sea. 
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nearly  midway  between  the  same  isotherms  (70^)  for  March  and 
September. 

723.  Plate  IV. — A  careful  study  of  this  plate,  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  benign  influence  of  the  sea  upon  the  climates 
which  we  enjoy,  suggest  many  beautiful  thoughts  ;  for  by  snch 
study  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  arrangements  and  the  details  of 
that  exquisite  machinery  in  the  ocean  which  enables  it  to  perform 
all  its  ofiBces,  and  to  answer  with  fidelity  its  marvellous  adapta- 
tions.     How,  let  us  inquire,   does  ihe  isothermal  of  80^,  for 
instance,  get  from    its  position  in  March  to  its  position  in 
September  P    Is  it  wafted  along  by  currents,  that  is,  by  water 
which,  after  having  been  heated  near  the  equator  to  8(P,  then 
flows  to  the  north  with  this  temperature  ?    Or  is  it  carried  there 
simply  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the  snow-line  is  carried  up  the 
mountain  in  summer?     We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
carried  from  one  parallel  to  another  by  each  of  these  agents 
acting    together,   but    mostly  through    the  instrumentality    of 
currents,  for  currents  are  the  chief  agents  for  distributing  heat  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  ocean.     The  sun  with  its  rays  would, 
were  it  not  for  currents,  raise  the  water  in  the  torrid  zone  to 
blood  heat ;   but  before  that  can  be  done,  they  run  o£f  with  It 
towards  the  poles,  softening,   and  mitigating,  and  tempering 
climates  by  the  way.     The  provision  for  this  is  as  beautiful  as  it 
is  benign ;  for,  to  answer  a  physical  adaptation,  it  is  provided  by 
a  law  of  nature  that  when  the  temperature  of  water  is  raised,  it 
shall  expand ;  as  it  expands,  it  must  become  lighter,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  its  specific  gravity  is  altered,  just  in  that  proportion 
is  equilibrium-  in  the  sea  destroyed.     Arrived  at  this  condition, 
it  is  ordained  that  this  hot  water  shall  obey  another  law  of 
nature,  which  requires  it  to  run  away,  and  hasten  to  restore  that 
equilibrium.    TVere  these  isothermal  lines  moved  only  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  they  would  slide  up  and  down  the  ocean  like  so  many 
parallelB  of  latitude — at  least  there  would  be  no  break  in  them, 
like  that  which  we  see  in  the  isothenn  of  80^  for  September,    It 
appears  from  this  line  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  ocean  near  the 
equator,  and  about  midway  the  Atlantic,   which,  with  its  waters, 
never  does  attain  the  temperature  of  80°  in  September.    More- 
over,  this  isotherm  of  80°  will  pass  in  the  North  Atlantic,  from 
its  extreme  southern  to  its  extreme  northern  declination — nearly 
two  thousand  miles — in  about  three  months.    Thus  it  travels  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty-two  miles  a  day.    Surely,  without  the 
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aid  of  cun-ents,  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  drive  it  along  that 
£EUBt.  In  this  fact  we  have  another  link  in  the  chain  of  proof 
(Chap.  XXII.),  going  to  bhow  that  the  sea  receives  more  heat 
than  it  radiates  off  again.  Being  now  left  to  the  gradual  process 
of  cooling  by  evaporation,  atmospherical  contact,  and  radiation, 
this  isotherm  occupies  the  other  eight  or  nine  months  of  the 
year  in  slowly  returning  south  to  the  parallel  whence  it  com- 
menced to  flow  northward.  As  it  does  not  cool  as  rapidly  as  it 
was  heated,  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  by  alteration  of 
speciflc  gravity  is  not  so  sudden,  nor  the  current  which  is 
I'equired  to  restore  it  so  rapid.  Hence  the  slow  rate  of  move- 
ment at  which  this  line  travels  on  its  march  south.  Between 
the  meridians  of  25°  and  30°  west,  the  isotherm  of  60°  in  Sep- 
tember ascends  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  56°  K.  In  October  it 
reaches  the  parallel  of  50°  north.  In  November  it  is  found 
beneath  the  parallels  of  45°  and  47°,  and  by  December  it  has 
nearly  reached  its  extreme  southern  descent  between  these  meri- 
dians, which  it  accomplishes  in  January,  standing  then  near  the 
parallel  of  4(P.  It  is  all  the  rest  of  the  year  in  returning  north- 
ward to  the  parallel  whence  it  conmienced  its  flow  to  the  south 
in  September.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  season — 
from  September  to  December — immediately  succeeding  that  in 
which  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  been  playing  with  greatest  activity 
upon  the  polar  ice.  Its  melted  waters,  which  are  thus  put  in 
motion  in  June,  July,  and  August,  would  probably  occupy  the 
fall  months  in  reaching  the  parallels  indicated.  These  waters, 
though  cold,  and  rising  gradually  in  temperature  as  they  flow 
south,  are  probably  fresher,  and  if  so,  probably  lighter  than  the 
sea  water ;  and  therefore  it  may  well  be  that  both  the  warmer 
and  cooler  systems  of  these  isothermal  lines  are  made  to  vibrate 
up  and  down  the  ocean  principally  by  a  gentle  sur&ce  current  in 
the  season  of  quick  motion,  and  in  the  season  of  the  slow  motion 
principally  by  a  gradual  process  of  calorific  absorption  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  a  gradual  process  of  cooling  on  the  other.  We 
have  precisely  such  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  as  they  spread  themselves  over  the  sea  in  winter. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  charts  show  that  water  of  ver^^ 
low  temperature  is  found  projecting  out  and  overlapping  the 
usual  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  outer  edge  of  this  cold 
water,  though  jagged,  is  circular  in  its  shape,  having  its  centre 
near  the  mouth  of  the  bay.    The  waters  of  the  bay,  l^eing  fresher 
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than  those  of  the  sea,  are  therefore,  though  colder,  yet  lighter 
*  (§  426)  than  the  warmer  waters  of  the  ooean.  And  thus  we  have 
repeated  here,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  phenomena  as  to 
the  flow  of  cold  waters  from  the  north,  which  force  the  surface 
isotherm  of  60°  from  latitude  56°  to  the  parallel  of  40^  during 
three  or  four  months.  Changes  in  the  colour  or  depth  of  the 
water,  and  the  shape  of  the  bottom,  etc.,  are  also  calculated  to 
cause  changes  in  the  temperature  of  certain  parts  of  the  ocean, 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  capacities  of  such  parts  to 
absorb  or  radiate  heat ;  and  this,  to  some  extent,  assists  to  bend 
or  produce  irregular  curves  in  the  isothermal  lines.  After  a 
careful  study  of  this  plate,  and  the  Thermal  Charts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  from  which  the  materials  for  it  are  derived,  I 
am  led  to  infer  that  from  January  to  August  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  between  the  parallels  of  56°  and  40°  north, 
for  instance,  and  over  that  part  of  the  ocean  in  which  we  have 
been  considering  the  fluctuations  of  the  isothermal  line  of  60°,  is 
at  least  60°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  upward,  and  that  the  heat  which 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  derive  from  this  source — atmospherical 
contact  and  radiation — ^is  one  of  the  causes  which  move  the 
isotherm  of  60°  from  its  January  to  its  September  parallel.  It 
is  well  to  consider  another  of  the  causes  which  are  at  work  upon 
the  currents  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  and  which  t«nd  to  give  the 
rapid  southwardly  motion  to  the  isotherm  of  60°.  We  know  the 
mean  dew-point  must  always  be  below  the  mean  temperature  of 
any  given  place,  and  that,  consequently,  as  a  general  rule,  at  sea 
the  mean  dew-point  due  the  isotherm  of  60°  is  higher  than 
the  mean  dew-point  along  the  isotherm  of  50°,  and  this,  again, 
higher  than  that  of  40°,  this  than  30°,  and  so  on.  Now  suppose, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  mean  dew-point  for 
each  isotherm  be  5°  lower  than  the  mean  temperature,  we  should 
then  have  the  atmosphere  which  crosses  the  isotherm  of  60°, 
with  a  mean  dew-point  of  55°,  gradually  precipitating  its  vapours 
until  it  reaches  the  isotherm  of  50^  with  a  mean  dew-point  of 
45° ;  by  which  diflference  of  dew-point  the  total  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation over  the  entire  zone  between  the  isotherms  of  60°  and 
50°  has  exceeded  the  total  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  same 
surface.  The  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds  to  the  north  of 
the  fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  is  from  the  southward  and 
westward  (Plate  YIEI.) ;  in  other  words,  it  is  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  isotherms.     Passing,  therefore,  from  a  higher  to  a 
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lower  temperature  over  the  ocean,  the  total  amount  of  vapour 
deposited  bj  any  given  voltone  of  atmosphere,  as  it  is  blown 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  tropical  towards  that  of  the  polar  regions, 
is  greater  than  that  which  is  taken  up  again.  This  is  ain  in- 
teresting and  important  fa^t, 

724.  The  effects  ofnighi  and  doff  upon  the  temperature  of  sea  water. 
— Having,  therefore,  more  precipitation  in  high  than  in  low 
latitudes  at  sea,  we  should  have  more  clouds ;  and  therefore  it 
requires  a  longer  time  for  the  sun,  with  his  feeble  rays,  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  cold  water  which,  from  September  to 
January,  has  brought  the  isotherm  of  60°  from  latitude  56°  down 
to  the  parallel  of  40°,  than  it  did  for  those  cool  surface  currents 
to  float  it  doMrn.  After  this  southwardly  motion  of  the  isotherm 
of  60°  has  been  checked  in  December  by  the  cold,  and  after  the 
sources  of  the  current  which  have  brought  it  down  have  been 
bound  in  fetters  of  ice,  it  pauses  in  the  long  nights  of  the  northern 
winter,  and  scarcely  commences  its  return  till  the  sun  recrosses 
the  equator,  with  increased  powers  both  as  to  intensity  and 
duration.  Thus,  in  studying  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea, 
we  must  take  cognizance  of  its  actinometry  also,  for  here  we 
have  the  effects  of  night  and  day,  of  clouds  and  sunshine,  upon 
its  currents  and  its  climates,  beautifully  developed.  These  effects 
are  modified  by  the  operations  of  certain  powerful  agents  which 
reside  upon  the  land ;  nevertheless,  feeble  though  those  of  the 
fonner  class  may  be,  a  close  study  of  this  plate  will  indicate  that 
they  surely  exist. 

725.  A  heU  of  tmt/orm  temperature  at  sea, — Now,  returning 
towards  the  south :  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  infer  that  the 
mean  atmospherical  temperature  for  the  parallels  between  which 
the  isotherm  of  80°  fluctuates  is  below  80°,  at  least  for  the  nine 
months  of  its  slow  motion.  This  vibratory  motion  suggests  the 
idea  that  there  is  probably,  somewhere  between  the  isotherm  of 
80^  in  August  and  the  isotherm  of  60°  in  January,  a  line  or  belt 
of  invariable  or  nearly  invariable  temperature,  which  extends  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean  from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
other.  This  belt  or  band  may  have  its  cycles  also,  but  they  are 
probably  of  a  long  and  uncertain  period. 

726.  The  western  half  of  the  Aikmtic  warmer  than  the  eoMem^ — The 
fact  has  been  pretty  clearly  established  by  the  discoveries  to 
which  the  wind  and  current  charts  have  led,  that  the  western 
half  of  the  Atlantic  Ocecm  is  heated  up,  not  by  the  GuK  Stream 
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alone,  ite  is  generallj  supposed,  but  (§  131)  by  the  great 
equatorial  caldron  to  the  west  of  longitude  35°,  and  to  the  north 
of  Cape  St.  Eoque,  in  Brazil.  The  lowe^  reach  of  the  80° 
isotherm  for  September — if  we  except  the  remarkable  equatorial 
flexure  (Plate  IV.)  which  actually  extends  from  40*^  north  to  the 
line — to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  is  above  its 
highest  reach  to  the  east  of  that  meridian.  And,  now  that  we 
have  the  &ct,  how  obvious,  how  beautiful,  and  striking  is  the 
cause!  Cape  St.  Eoque  is  in  5°  80'  south.  Now  study  the 
configuration  of  the  Southern  American  Continent  from  this  cape 
to  the  Windward  Islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  take  into 
account  also  certain  physical  conditions  of  these  regions :  the 
Amazon,  always  at  a  high  temperature  because  it  runs  from  west 
to  east,  is  pouring  an  immense  volume  of  warm  water  into  tliis 
part  of  the  ocean.  As  this  water  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  ocean  along  the  equatorial  sea-front  of 
this  coast,  there  is  no  escape  for  the  liquid  element,  as  it  grows 
warmer  and  lighter,  except  to  the  north.  The  land  on  the  south 
prevents  the  tepid  waters  from  spreading  out  in  that  direction  as 
they  do  to  the  east  of  35°  west,  for  here  there  is  a  space,  about 
18  d^rees  of  longitude  broad,  in  which  the  sea  is  clear  both  to 
the  north  and  south:  they  must  consequently  flow  north.  A 
mere  inspection  of  the  plate  is  sufficient  to  make  obvious  the  fact 
that  the  warm  waters  which  are  found  east  of  the  usual  limits 
assigned  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  between  the  parallels  of  30°  and 
40°  north,  do  not  come  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  from  this  great 
equatorial  caldron,  which  Cape  St.  Boque  blocks  up  on  the 
south,  and  which  dispenses  its  overheated  waters  up  towards  the 
fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  not  through  the  Caribbean  8em 
and  Gulf  Stream,  but  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  left  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

727.  The  wxrmest  sides  of  oceans  and  the  coldest  shores  of  conHnenU 
in  juoOorposition. — Like  the  western  half  of  the  North  Atlantio 
Ocean,  the  western  half  of  every  one  of  the  three  great  oceans  is 
the  wanner.  The  great  flow  of  warm  water  in  the  North  Pacific  is 
with  the  '*  Black  Stream  of  Japan,"  on  the  Asiatic  side  ;  in  the 
South  Pacific  it  is  with  the  Polynesian  drift,  on  the  Australian 
side :  opposite  to  these  wcum  Pacific  ourrents  and  on  its  eastern 
side,  are  the  Humboldt  current  in  one  hemisphere,  and  the 
Caltfomia  current  in  the  other — cold  currents  botk.  In  the 
South  Indian  Ocean,  the  warn^  water  is  with  the  Mozambique 
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carrent  on  tbe  African  side,  and  the  cold  drift  on  the  Australian ; 
and  in  the  Sonth  Atlantic,  Plate  IV.  shows  that,  parallel  for 
parallel,  the  littoral  waters  of  Brazil  are  several  degrees  warmer 
than  those  on  the  African  side.  Thus  at  sea  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  land  are  reversed,  for  the  coldest  side  of  the  ocean  is  next 
the  warmest  side  of  the  continent,  and  vice  vend.  The  winds 
from  extra-tropical  seas  temper  the  climates  of  the  shores  npon 
which  they  blow,  not  so  much  by  the  sensible  heat  they  convey 
as  by  the  latent  heat  which  is  liberated  from  the  vapour  they 
bring.  This  being  condensed,  as  upon  the  British  Islands  and 
Western  Europe,  sets  free  heat  enough  not  only  to  soften  the 
climate,  but  to  rarefy  the  air  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  observed 
in  the  mean  barometric  pressure. 

728.  The  dimates  of  Europe  influenced  hy  the  shore-lines  of  Brazil. 
— ^Here  we  are  again  tempted  to  pause  and  admire  the  beautiful 
revelations  which,  in  the  benign  system  of  terrestrial  adaptations, 
these  researches  into  the  physics  of  the  sea  unfold  and  spread  out 
before  us  for  contemplation.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  have  a  free 
pardon  from  those  at  least  who  delight  "  to  look  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God.''  What  two  things  in  nature  can  be  appa- 
rently more  remote  in  their  physical  relations  to  each  other  than 
the  climate  of  Western  Europe  and  the  profile  of  a  coast-line  in 
South  America  ?  Yet  this  plate  reveals  to  us  not  only  the  fact 
that  these  relations  between  the  two  are  most  intimate,  but 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  by  which  such 
relations  are  established.  The  barrier  which  the  South  American 
shore-line  opposes  to  the  escape,  on  the  south,  of  the  hot  waters 
from  this  great  equatorial  caldron  of  St.  Boque,  causes  them  to 
flow  north,  and  in  September,  as  the  winter  approaches,  to  heat 
up  the  western  half  of  the  Atlantic  Oceau,  and  to  cover  it,  as  far 
up  as  the  parallel  of  40°  N.,  with  a  mantle  of  warmth  above 
summer  heat.  Here  heat  to  temper  the  winter  climate  of 
Western  Europe  is  stored  away  as  in  an  air-chamber  to  furnace- 
heated  apartments ;  and  during  the  winter,  when  the  fire  of  the 
solar  rays  sinks  down,  the  westwardly  winds  and  eastwardly 
currents  are  sent  to  perform  their  office  in  this  benign  arrange* 
ment.  Though  unstable  and  capricious  to  us  they  seem  to  be, 
they  nevertheless  ** fulfil  His  commandments"  with  regularity 
and  perfonn  their  offices  with  certainty.  In  tempering  the 
climates  of  Europe  with  heat  in  winter  that  has  been  bottled 
away  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  during  summer,  these  winds  and 
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currents  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  flues  and  regulators  for  dis- 
tributing it  at  the  right  time,  and  at  the  right  places,  in  the  right 
quantities.  By  March,  ^hen  "  the  winter  is  past  and  gone,"  the 
furnace  which  had  been  started  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
previous  summer,  and  which,  by  autumn,  had  heated  up  the 
ocean  in  our  hemisphere,  has  cooled  down.  The  caldron  of  St. 
Eoque,  ceasing  in  activity,  has  failed  in  its  supplies,  and  the 
chambers  of  warmth  upon  the  northern  sea,  having  been  exhausted 
of  their  heated  water  (which  has  been  expended  in  the  manner 
aheady  explained),  have  contracted  their  limits.  The  surface  of 
heated  water  which,  in  September,  was  spread  out  over  the 
western  half  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  equator  to  the  paraJrol  of 
40^  north,  and  which  raised  this  immense  area  to  the  temperature 
of  80^  and  upward,  is  not  to  be  found  in  early  spring  on  this  side 
of  the  parallel  of  8"^  north.  The  isotherm  of  80°  in  March,  after 
quitting  the  Caribbean  Sea,  runs  parallel  with  the  South  American 
(x)ast  towards  Cape  St.  Eoque,  keeping  some  8  or  10  degrees  from 
it.  Therefore  the  heat  dispensed  over  Euro]>e  from  this  caldron 
falls  off  in  March.  But  at  this  season  the  sun  comes  forth  with 
fresh  supplies ;  he  then  crosses  the  line  and  passes  over  into  the 
northern  hemisphere;  observations  show  that  the  process  of 
heating  the  water  in  this  great  caldron  for  the  next  winter  is 
now  about  to  commence.  In  the  mean  time,  so  benign  is  the 
system  of  cosmical  arrangements,  another  process  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  Europe  commences.  The  land  is  more  readily 
i^lpressed  than  the  sea  by  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays;  at  this 
season,  then,  the  summer  climate  due  these  transatlantic  latitudes 
is  modified  by  the  action  of  the  bun*6  rays  directly  upon  the 
land.  The  land  receives  heat  from  them,  but,  instead  of  having 
the  capacity  of  water  for  retaining  it,  it  imparts  it  straightway 
to  the  air ;  and  thus  the  proper  climate,  because  it  is  the  climate 
which  the  Creator  has,  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  allotted  to  this 
portion  of  the  earth,  is  maintained  until  the  marine  caldron  of 
Cape  St.  Roque  and  the  tropics  is  again  heated  and  brought  into 
che  state  for  supplying  the  vapour  and  the  heat  to  maintain  the 
needful  temperature  in  Europe  during  the  absence  of  the  sun  iii 
the  other  hemisphere.  Thus  the  equable  climates  of  Western 
Europe  are  accounted  for. 

729.  The  Gvlf  of  Chiinea  and  the  dimate  of  Patagonia, — ^In  like 
manner,  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  forms  a  caldron  and  a  furnace,  and 
spreads  out  over  the  South  Atlantic  an  aiz^chamber  for  heating 
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np  in  winter  and  cusisiing  to  keep  warm  the  extra-tropical  regions 
of  Soath  America.  Every  traveller  has  remarked  upon  the  mild 
climate  of  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  '^  Temperature 
in  high  southern  latitudes,"  says  a  very  close  observer,  who  is 
co-operating  with  me  in  collecting  materials,  **  differs  greatly 
&om  the  temperature  in  northern.  In  southern  latitudes  there 
seem  to  be  no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  at  the  north.  New- 
port, Bhode  Island,  for  instance,  latitude  41"^  north,  longitude 
7V  west,  and  Bio  Negro,  latitude  41°  south,  and  longitude  63° 
west,  as  a  comparison  :  in  the  former,  cattle  have  to  be  stabled 
and  fed  during  the  winter,  not  being  able  to  get  a  living  in  the 
fields  on  account  of  snow  and  ice.  In  the  latter,  the  cattle  feed 
in  the  fields  all  winter,  there  being  plenty  of  vegetation  and  no 
use  of  hay.  On  the  Falkland  Island  (latitude  51-2*^  south), 
thousands  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  horses  are  running  wild  over 
the  country,  gathering  a  living  all  through  the  winter."  The 
water  in  the  equatorial  caldron  of  Guinea  overflows  to  the  south, 
as  that  of  St.  Koque  does  to  the  north ;  it  carries  to  Patagonia 
and  the  Falkland  Islands  warmth,  which,  uniting  with  the  heat 
set  free  by  precipitation  during  the  passage  of  the  vapour-laden 
west  winds  across  the  Southern  Andes,  carries  beyond  latitude 
50°  into  the  other  hemisphere  the  winter  climate  of  South 
Carolina  on  one  side  of  the  North  Atlantic,  or  of  the  '*  Emerald 
Island  "  on  the  other. 

730.  Shore-lines. — All  geographers  have  noticed,  and  philo- 
sophers have  frequently  remarked  upon  the  conformity  as  to  the 
shore-line  profile  of  equatorial  America  and  equatorial  Africa. 
It  is  true,  we  cannot  now  tell  the  reason,  though  explanations 
founded  upon  mere  conjecture  have  been  offered,  why  there  • 
should  be  this  sort  of  jutting  in  and  jutting  out  of  the  shore-line, 
as  at  Cape  St.  Boque  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Atlantic;  but  one  of  the  purposes,  at  least,  which 
this  peculiar  configui'ation  was  intended  to  subserve,  is  without 
doubt  now  revealed  to  us.  We  see  that,  by  this  configuration, 
two  cistems  of  hot  water  are  formed  in  this  ocean,  one  of  which 
distributes  heat  and  warmth  to  western  Europe ;  the  other,  at 
the  opposite  season,  helps  to  temper  the  climate  of  eastern  Pata- 
gonia, Phlegmatic  must  be  the  mind  that  is  not  impressed  with 
ideas  of  grandeur  and  simplicity  as  it  contemplates  that  exquisite 
design,  those  benign  and  beautiful  arrangements,  by  which  the 
climate  of  one  hemisphere  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  curve  of  that 
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line  against  which  the  sea  is  made  to  dash  its  waves  in  the  other. 
Impressed  with  the  perfection  of  terrestrial  adaptations,  he  who 
studies  the  economy  of  the  great  cosmical  arrangements  is  re- 
minded that  not  only  is  there  design  in  giving  shore-lines  their 
profile,  the  land  and  the  water  their  proportions,  and  in  placing 
the  desert  and  the  pool  where  they  are,  but  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  him  also  that  every  hill  and  valley,  with  the  grass 
upon  its  sides,  is  a  part  of  the  wonderful  mechanism,  each  having 
its  offices  to  perform  in  the  grand  design*  March  is,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  first  month  of  autumn,  as  September  is 
with  us  ;  consequently,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  South 
Atlantic  as  large  an  area  of  water  at  80°  and  upwards  in  March, 
as  we  should  find  in  the  North  Atlantic  for  September.  But  do 
we  ?  By  no  means.  The  area  that  is  covered  on  this  side  of  the 
equator  with  water  at  80^  and  upwards  is  nearly  double  that  on 
the  other.  Thus  we  have  the  sea  as  a  witness  to  the  fact  which 
the  winds  had  proclaimed,  viz.,  that  summer  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  hotter  than  summer  in  the  southeiTi. 

731.  Sudden  changes  in  the  teater  thermometer, — Pursuing  the 
study  of  the  climates  of  the  sea,  let  us  now  turn  to  Plate  YI, 
Here  we  see  at  a  glance  how  the  cold  waters,  as  they  come  dovm 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  through  Davis'  Straits,  press  upon  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  curve  their  channel  into  a 
horse-shoe.  Navigators  have  often  been  struck  with  the  great 
and  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  hereabouts. 
In  the  course  of  a  single  day's  sail  in  this  part  of  the  ocean, 
changes  of  15°,  or  20°,  and  even  of  30°,  have  been  observed  to 
take  place  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea.  The  cause  has  puzzled 
navigators  long,  but  how  obvious  is  it  now  made  to  appear! 
This  "  bend  "  is  the  great  receptacle  of  the  icebergs  which  drift 
down  from  the  north ;  covering  frequently  an  area  of  hundreds  of 
miles  in  extent,  its  waters  differ  as  much  as  20°,  25°,  and  in  rare 
cases  even  as  much  as  30°  of  tempeititure  from  those  about  it. 
Its  shape  and  place  are  variable.  Sometimes  it  is  like  a  peninsula, 
or  tongue  of  cold  water  projected  far  down  into  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Sometimes  the  meridian  upon  which  it  is  in- 
serted into  these  is  to  the  east  of  40°,  sometimes  to  the  west  of 
50°.  On  my  passage  to  England  November,  1860,  I  passed 
over  this  horse-shoe ;  the  water  in  it  was  16°  colder  than  the 
water  at  its  side.  It  looked  as  though  we  might  have  been  on 
soundings. 
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732.  T%efog$  of  Newfoumdland. — By  its  discovery  we  have  clearly 
unmasked  the  very  seat  of  that  agent  which  produces  ihe  New- 
foundland fogs.  It  is  spread  out  over  an  area  frequently  em*' 
bracing  several  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  covered  with 
cold  water,  and  surroimded  on  three  sides  at  least  with  an  im- 
mense body  of  warm.  May  it  not  be  that  the  proximity  to  each 
other  of  these  two  very  unequally  heated  surfaces  out  upon  the 
ocean  would  be  attended  by  atmospherical  phenomena  not  unlike 
those  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  ?  These  warm  currents  of  the 
sea  afe  powerful  meteorological  agents.  I  have  been  enabled  to 
trace  in  thunder  and  lightning  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Atlantic  as  far  up  as  the  parallel  of  55^ 
N.,  for  there,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  a  thundernstorm  is  not  un- 
usual. 

733.  Aqueous  isothermal  lines, — ^These  isothermal  lines  of  50^, 
60®,  70°,  80°,  etc.,  may  illustrate  for  us  the  manner  in  which  the 
climates  in  the  ocean  are  regulated.  Like  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic, 
they  travel  up  and  down  the  sea  in  declination,  and  serve  the 
monsters  of  the  deep  for  signs  and  for  seasons. 

734.  The  meeting  of  cool  and  toorm  toaiers. — It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  lines  of  separation,  as  drawn  on  Plate  IX., 
between  the  cool  and  waim  waters,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
between  the  channels  representing  the  great  polar  and  equatorial 
flux  and  reflux,  are  not  so  sharp  in  nature  as  this  plate  would 
represent  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  plate  represents  the  mean 
or  average  limits  of  these  constant  flows — polar  and  equatorial ; 
whereas,  with  almost  every  wind  that  blows,  and  at  every  change 
of  season,  the  line  of  meeting  between  their  waters  is  shifted. 
In  the  next  place,  this  fine  of  meeting  is  drawn  with  a  free  hand 
on  the  plate,  as  if  to  represent  an  average ;  whereas  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  line  in  nature  is  variable  and  unstable 
as  to  position,  and  as  to  shape  rough  and  jagged,  and  oftentimes 
deeply  articulated.  In  the  sea,  the  line  of  meeting  between 
waters  of  different  temperatures  and  density  is  not  unlike  the 
Butures  of  the  skull-bone  on  a  grand  scale — very  rough  and 
jagged ;  but  on  the  plate  it  is  a  line  drawn  simply  with  a  free 
hand,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

735.  The  direcUon  ofciqueous  isotherms  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sea. 
— Now,  continuing  for  a  moment  our  examination  of  Plate  IV ., 
we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  thermal  lines  there 
drawn  run  from  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  towards  the 
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eastern,  in  a  north-eastwardlj  direction,  and  that,  as  ihey  ap» 
proach  the  shores  of  this  ocean  on  the  east,  they  again  torn  down 
for  lower  latitudes  and  warmer  climates.  This  feature  in  them 
indicates,  more  snrel j  than  any  direct  ohservations  upon  the 
currents  can  do,  the  prefeence,  along  the  African  shores  in  the 
l<iorth  Atlantic  of  a  large  volume  of  cooler  waters.  These  are 
the  waters  which,  having  heen  first  heated  up  in  the  caldron 
(§  726)  of  St.  Koque,  in  the  Carihbean  Sea.  and  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
have  been  made  to  run  to  the  north,  charged  with  heat  and 
electricity  to  temper  and  regulate  climates  there.  Having  per- 
formed their  offices,  they  have  cooled  down ;  but,  obedient  still 
to  the  "  Mighty  Voice "  which  the  winds  and  the  waves  obey, 
they  now  return  by  this  channel  along  the  African  shore  to  be 
again  replenished  with  warmth,  and  to  keep  up  the  system  of 
benefioent  and  wholesome  circulation  designed  for  the  ocean. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

§  740-772. — TroE-RiPs  and  the  sea  drift. 

740.  Hie  gloriet  of  the  mo,  and  the  dedinjf  of  ike  nauiQue, — ^W'e 
never  tire  of  the  sea ;  like  the  atmosphere,  it  is  a  laboratory  in 
which  wonders  by  processes  the  most  exquisite  are  continaaUy 
going  on.  Its  flora  and  its  fauna,  its  waves  and  its  tides,  its  currents 
and  its  salts,  all  in  themselves  afford  profitable  subjects  of  stndj 
and  charming  themes  for  thought.  But  as  interesting  as  they  are 
individually,  and  as  marveUous  too,  they  are  not  half  so  mar- 
vellous, nor  nearly  so  wonderful  as  the  offices  which,  with  their 
aid,  the  sea  performs  in  the  physical  economy  of  our  planet  In 
this  aspect  the  sea,  with  its  insects,  its  salts,  and  its  vapours,  is  a 
machine  of  the  most  beautiful  construction.  Its  powers  are  vast, 
multitudinous,  and  varied.  It  is  so  stable  and  true  in  its  work 
that  nothing  can  throw  it  out  of  gearing,  and  yet  its  compensa- 
tions are  so  delicate  that  the  task  of  preserving  them  is  assigned 
to  the  tiniest  of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  agents  apparently  the 
most  subtle  and  fickle.  They  preserve  its  harmonies  and  make 
its  adjustments,  in  beauty  and  sublimity  of  effect,  to  vie  with 
the  glories  of  the  heavens.  Take  the  tiny  little  nautilus,  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  sea,  for  example.  Where,  inquires 
M.  Lucien  Dubois,  do  they  go  in  such  fleets  with  their  purple 
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sails  so  nioelj  trimmed  to  the  breeze  ?  Who  pilots  them,  and 
what  master  band  holds  the  helm  ?  What  compass,  and  of  whose 
workmanship,  is  that  which  guides  these  delicate  and  graceful 
little  aiigonants  from  sea  to  sea?  Arriving  off  the  "Stormy 
Capes,"  the  flotilla  is  separated,  one  division  holding  its  way  for 
the  Pacific,  the  other  hauling  up  for  the  Atlantic,  each  bound  on 
its  high  and  secret  mission.  They  build,  equip,  and  repair  as 
they  go ;  the  fleet  is  imperishable,  but  individual  life  in  it  is 
ephemeral.  They  die,  these  tiny  "  men  o'  war,"  one  after  another, 
but  the  same  watchful  Providence  that  cared  for  them  while 
living,  now  provides  for  their  burial  being  dead.  The  inanimate 
shell,  drawn  to  distant  seas  by  under  currents,  descends  like 
autumnal  leaves  from,  depth  to  depth  by  an  insensible  falL  In 
future  times  the  seaman's  sounding-rod  may  reach  the  bottom  on 
which  it  has  fallen,  and  thus  reveal  to  man  the  secret  paths  of 
ihe  sea, — or  when  the  geological  clock  next  strikes  the  hour,  the 
same  little  shell  may,  by  some  throe  of  nature,  be  brought  up  to 
the  surface,  and  spread  out  in  its  marl  bed,  to  fertilize  and  make 
fruitful  unknown  lands. 

741.  Drift  described, — There  is  a  movement  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  which,  though  it  be  a  translation,  yet  it  does  not 
amount  to  what  is  known  to  the  mariner  as  *'  current,"  for  our 
nautical  instruments  and  the  art  of  navigation  have  not  been 
brought  to  that  state  of  perfection  which  will  enable  navigators 
generally  to  detect  as  currents  the  flow  to  which  I  allude  as  drift. 
If  an  object  be  set  afloat  in  the  ^cean,  as  at  the  equator,  it  would, 
in  the  course  of  time,  even  though  it  should  not  be  caught  up  by 
any  of  the  known  currents,  find  its  way  to  the  icy  barriers  about 
the  poles,  and  again  back  among  the  tepid  waters  of  the  tropics. 
Such  an  object  would  illustrate  the  drift  of  the  sea^  and  by  its 
course  would  indicate  the  route  which  the  surface-waters  of  the 
sea  follow  in  their  general  channels  of  circulation  to  and  fro 
between  the  equator  and  the  poles. 

742.  PkUe  IX.— The  object  of  Plate  IX.,  therefore,  is  to  illus- 
trate, as  far  as  the  present  state  of  my  researches  enable  me  to  do, 
the  circulation  of  the  ocean  as  influenced  by  heat  and  cold,  and 
to  indicate,  on  one  hand,  the  routes  by  which  the  overheated 
waters  of  the  torrid  zone  escape  to  cooler  regions,  and  to  point 
out,  on  the  other,  the  great  channel-ways  through  which  the 
same  waters,  after  having  been  deprived  of  this  heat  in  the  extra- 
tropical  or  polar  regions,  return  again  towards  the  equator ;  it 
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being  assumed  that  the  drift  or  flow  is  from  the  poles  when  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  water  is  below,  and  from  the  equatorial 
regions  when  it  is  above  that  due  the  latitude.  Therefore,  in  a 
mere  diagram,  as  this  plate  is,  the  numerous  eddies  and  local 
currents  which  are  found  at  sea  are  disregarded.  Of  all  the 
currents  in  the  sea,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  best  defined  ;  its  limits, 
especially  those  of  the  left  bank,  are  always  well  marked,  and  as 
a  rule,  those  of  the  right  bank,  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  the 
thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  are  quite  distinct,  being  often 
visible  to  the  eye.  The  Gulf  Stream  shifts  its  channel  (§  124), 
but  nevertheless  its  banks  are  often  very  distinct.  Ships,  in 
crossing  the  edges  of  it,  can  sometimes  know  it  by  the  colour  of 
the  water ;  at  other  times  they  find,  as  they  pass  along,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  to  change  S'^  or  10°  in  the  course  of  as 
many  minutes ;  as  an  example  of  this,  I  quote  irom,  the  abstract 
log  of  the  "  Herculean,"  in  which  Captain  William  M.  Chamber- 
lain, being  in  latitude  33"  39'  north,  longitude  74^  56'  west  (about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  east  of  Cape  Fear),  remarks : 
**  Moderate  breezes,  smooth  sea,  and  fine  weather.  At  ten  o'clock 
fifty  minutes,  entered  into  the  southern  (right)  edge  of  the 
Stream,  and  in  eight  minutes  the  water  rose  six  degrees ;  the 
edge  of  the  stream  was  visible,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  by 
the  great  rippling  and  large  quanties  of  Gidf  weed — more  •  weed ' 
than  I  ever  saw  before,  and  I  have  been  many  times  along  this 
route  in  the  last  twenty  years.'*  In  this  diagram,  therefore,  I 
have  thought  it  useless  to  attempt  a  delineation  of  any  of  those 
cunents,  as  the  Bennell  Current  of  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
"  connecting  current "  of  the  South,  "  Mentor's  Counter  Drift," 
^  Rossel's  Drift  of  the  South  Pacific,"  etc.,  which  run  now  this 
way,  now  that,  and  which  are  frequently  not  felt  by  navigators 
at  all.  In  overhauling  the  log-books  for  data  for  this  chart,  I 
have  followed  vessels  with  the  water  thermometer  to  and  fro 
across  the  seas,  and  taken  the  registrations  of  it  exclusively  for 
my  guide,  without  regard  to  the  reported  set  of  the  currents. 
When,  in  any  latitude,  the  temperature  of  the  water  has  appeared 
too  high  or  too  low  for  the  latitude,  the  inference  has  been  that 
such  water  was  warmed  or  cooled,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  other 
latitudes,  and  that  it  has  been  conveyed  to  the  place  where  found 
through  the  great  channels  of  oceanic  circulation.  If  too  warm, 
it  is  supposed  that  it  had  its  temperature  raised  in  warmer 
latitudes,  and  therefore  the  channel  in  which  it  is  found  leads 
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from  the  equatorial  regions.  On  thef  other  hand,  if  the  water  he 
too  oool  for  the  hititude,  then  the  inference  is  that  it  has  lost  its 
heat  in  colder  climates,  and  therefore  is  found  in  channels  which 
lead  from  the  polar  regions.  The  arrow-heads  point  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  waters  are  supposed  to  flow.  Their  rate, 
according  to  the  hest  information  that  I  have  ohtained,  is,  at  a 
mean,  only  ahout  four  knots  a  day — ^rather  less  than  more. 
Accordingly,  therefore,  as  the  immense  volume  of  water  in  the 
antarctic  regions  is  cooled  down,  it  commences  to  flow  north. 
As  indicated  hy  the  arrow-heads,  it  strikes  against  Cape  Horn, 
and  is  divided  hy  the  continent,  one  portion  going  along  the 
west  coast  as  Humholdfs  Current  (§  398) ;  the  other,  entering  the 
South  Atlantic,  flows  up  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Now,  as  the  waters  of  this  polar  flow  approach  the  torrid 
zone,  they  grow  warmer  and  warmer,  and  finally  themselves 
become  tropical  in  their  temperature.  They  do  not  then,  it  may 
he  supposed,  stop  their  flow  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  keep  moving, 
for  the  veiy  cause  which  brought  them  from  the  extra-tropical 
regions  now  operates  to  send  them  back.  This  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  difference  of  the  specific  gravity  at  the  two  places. 
If,  for  instance,  these  waters,  when  they  commence  their  flow 
from  the  hyperborean  regions,  were  at  130^,  their  specific  gravity 
will  correspond  to  that  of  sea  water  at  30^  But  when  they 
arrive  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  or  the  Bay  of  Panama,  having  risen 
by  the  way  to  80°,  or  perhaps  85°,  their  specific  gravity  becomes 
such  as  is  due  to  sea  water  of  this  temperature ;  and,  since  fluids 
differing  in  specific  gravity  can  no  more  balance  each  other  on 
the  same  level  than  can  unequal  weights  in  the  opposite  scales  of 
a  true  balance,  this  hot  water  must  now  return  to  restore  that 
equilibrium  which  it  has  destroyed  in  the  sea  by  rising  from  30° 
to  80°  or  85°.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  masses  of 
water  which  are  marked  as  cold  are  not  always  cold.  They 
gradually  pass  into  warm ;  for  in  travelling  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator  they  partake  of  the  temperature  of  the  latitudes  through 
which  they  flow,  and  grow  warm.  Plate  IX.,  therefore,  is  only 
introduced  to  give  general  ideas;  nevertheless,  it  is  very  in- 
structive. See  how  the  influx  of  cold  water  into  the  South 
Atlantic  appears  to  divide  the  warm  water,  and  squeeze  it  out  at 
the  sides,  along  the  coasts  of  South  Africa  and  Brazil  So,,  too, 
in  the  North  Indian  Ocean,  the  cold  water  again  compelling  the 
warm  to  escape  along  the  land  at  the  sides,  as  well  as  oocadonally 
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in  the  middle.  In  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific,  on  the 
contrary,  the  warm  water  appears  to  divide  the  cold,  and  to 
squeeze  it  out  along  the  land  at  the  sides.  The  impression  made 
by  the  cold  current  from  Baffin's  Bay  upon  the  Gulf  Stream  ih 
strikingly  beautiful. 

743.  2he  great  hend  in  the  Oulf  Stream, — Another  feature  of  the 
sea  expressed  by  this  plate  is  a  sort  of  reflection  or  recast  of  the 
shore-line  in  the  temperature  of  the  water.  This  feature  is  most 
striking  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  The  remark- 
able intrusion  of  the  cool  into  the  volume  of  warm  waters  to  the 
southward  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  not  unlike  that  (§  731) 
which  the  cool  waters  from  Davis'  Straits  make  in  the  Atlantic 
upon  the  Gulf  Stream.  In  sailing  through  this  *'  horse-shoe,'*  or 
bend  in  the  Gulf  Stream  (§  731),  Captain  N.  B.  Grant,  of  the 
American  ship  '*  Lady  Arbella,"  bound  fixim  Hamburgh  to  New 
York,  in  May,  1854,  passed,  from  daylight  to  noon,  twenty-four 
large  *'  bergs,"  besides  several  small  ones,  **  the  whole  ocean,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  being  literally  covered  with  them.  I 
should,"  he  continued,  ''judge  the  average  height  of  them  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea  to  be  about  sixty  feet ;  some  five  or  six  of 
them  were  at  least  twice  that  height,  and,  with  their  frozen  peaks 
jutting  up  in  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  presented  a  truly  sublime 
spectacle." 

744.  The  horse-shoe  in  the  Japan  current, — The  "  horse-shoe  "  of 
cold  in  the  warm  water  of  the  North  Pacific,  though  extending 
o  degrees  farther  towards  the  south,  cannot  be  the  harbour  for 
such  icebei^s.  The  cradle  of  those  of  the  Atlantic  was  perhapa 
in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  for  they  may  have  come  thence  through 
Baffin's  Bay.  But  in  the  Pacific  there  is  no  nursery  for  them. 
The  water  in  Behring's  Strait  is  too  shallow  to  let  them  pass 
from  that  ocean  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  climates  of  Bussian 
America  do  not  feivour  the  formation  of  large  bergs.  But« 
though  we  do  not  find  in  the  North  Pacific  the  physical  con- 
ditions which  generate  icebergs  like  those  of  the  Atlantic,  we 
find  them  as  abundant  with  fogs.  The  line  of  separation  between 
the  warm  and  cold  water  assures  us  of  these  conditions. 

745.  The  animalculcB  of  the  sea. — What  beautiful,  grand,  and 
benign  ideas  do  we  not  see  expressed  in  that  immense  body  of 
warm  waters  which  are  gathered  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans !  It  is  the  womb  of  the  sea.  In  it 
coral  islands  innumerable  have  been  fashioned,  and  pearls  formed 
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in  ^  great  heaps  ;'*  there  mtiltitndes  of  living  things,  cotmtless  in 
nombers  and  infinite  in  variety,  are  hourly  conceived.  With 
space  enough  to  hold  the  four  continents  and  to  spare,  the  tepid 
waters  of  this  part  of  the  ocean  teem  with  nascent  organisms.* 
They  sometimes  swarm  so  thickly  there  that  tbey  change  the 
oolonr  of  the  sea,  making  it  crimson,  brown,  black,  or  white, 
according  to  their  own  hues,  lliese  patches  of  colonred  water 
sometimes  extend,  especially  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  The  question,  **  What  produces  them?"  is  one 
that  has  elicited  much  diRCUssion  in  seafaring  circles.  The 
Brussels  Conference  deemed  them  an  object  worthy  of  attention, 
and  recommended  special  observations  with  regard  to  them. 

746.  CoUmred  patches, — Capt.  W.  E.  Kingman,  of  the  American 
clipper  ship  the  ^  Shooting  Star,"  reports  in  his  abstract  log  a 
remarkable  white  patch,  which  he  encountered  in  lat.  8^  46'  S., 
long.  105°  30'  £.,  and  which,  in  a  letter  to  me,  he  thus  describes: 
*'  2%iar9day^  July  27,  1854.  At  7h.  45m.  p.m.,  my  attention  was 
called  to  notice  the  colour  of  the  water,  which  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing white.  Knowing  that  we  were  in  a  much  frequented  part  of 
the  ocean,  and  having  never  heard  of  such  an  appearance  being 
observed  before  in  this  vicinity,  I  could  not  account  for  it.  I 
immediately  hove  the  ship  to  and  cast  the  lead ;  had  no  bottom 
at  60  £Etthoms.  I  then  kept  on  our  course,  tried  the  water  by 
thermometer,  and  found  it  to  be  78^°,  the  same  as  at  8  a.m.  We 
filled  a  tub,  containing  some  sixty  gallons,  with  the  water,  and 
found  that  it  was  filled  with  small  luminous  particles,  which, 
when  stirred,  presented  a  most  remarkable  appearance.  The 
whole  tub  seemed  to  be  active  with  worms  and  insects,  and 
looked  like  a  grand  display  of  rockets  and  serpents  seen  at  a 
great  distance  in  a  dark  night ;  some  of  the  serpents  appeared  to 
be  six  inches  in  length,  and  very  luminous.  We  caught,  and 
could  feel  them  in  our  hands,  and  they  would  emit  light  until 
brought  within  a  few  feet  of  a  lamp,  when,  upon  looking  to  see 
what  we  had,  behold,  nothing  was  visible ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  a 

♦  ••  It  is  the  realm  of  reef-building  coraU,  and  of  the  wondronsly-beantifiil 
Meemblage  of  animals,  vertebrate  and  inTertebrate,  that  live  among  them  or 
prey  upon  them.  The  brightest  and  most  definite  arrangements  of  colour  are 
here  displayed.  It  is  the  seat  of  maximum  development  of  the  majority  of 
marine  genera.  It  has  but  few  relations  of  identity  with  other  provinces.  The 
Bed  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  are  its  offsets."— From  Professor  Forbes*8  P^>er 
on  the  ''Distribution  of  Marine  life."  Plate  81st,  Johnston'  Pbysical  Atla^ 
2Dd  ed. ;  Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1854. 
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sextant's  magnifier,  we  could  plainly  see  a  jelly-like  substance 
without  colour.  At  last  a  specimen  was  obtained  of  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  it  was 
about  the  nize  of  a  large  hair,  and  tapered  at  the  ends.  By 
bringing  one  end  within  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  a  lighted 
lamp,  the  flame  was  attracted  towards  it,  and  burned  with  a  red 
light ;  the  substance  crisped  in  burning  something  like  a  hair, 
or  appeared  of  a  red  heat  before  being  consumed.  In  a  glass  of 
the  water  there  were  several  small  round  substances  (say  i^^th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter),  which  had  the  power  of  expanding  to 
more  than  twice  their  ordinary  size,  and  then  contracting  again ; 
when  expanded,  the  outer  rim  appeared  like  a  circular  saw,  only 
that  the  teeth  pointed  towards  the  centre.  This  patch  of  white 
water  was  about  23  miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  divided 
near  its  centre  by  an  irregular  strip  of  dark  water  half  a  mile 
wide ;  its  east  and  west  extent  I  can  say  nothing  about.  I  have 
seen  what  is  called  white  water  in  about  all  the  known  oceans 
and  seas  in  the  world,  but  nothing  that  would  compare  with  thin 
in  extent  or  whiteness.  Although  we  were  going  at  the  rate  of 
nine  knots,  the  ship  made  no  noise  either  at  the  bow  or  stem. 
The  whole  appearance  of  the  ocean  was  like  a  plain  covered 
with  snow.  There  was  scarce  a  cloud  in  the  heavens,  yet  the 
sky,  for  about  ten  degrees  above  the  horizon,  appeared  as  black 
as  if  a  storm  was  raging ;  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  shone 
with  a  feeble  light,  and  the  '  Milky  Way '  of  the  heavens  was 
almost  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  through  which,  we  were  sailing. 
The  scene  was  one  of  awful  grandeur.;  the  sea  having  turned  to 
phosphorus,  and  the  heavens  being  hung  in  blackness,  and  the 
stars  going  out,  seemed  to  indicate  that  all  nature  was  preparing 
for  that  last  grand  conflagration  which  we  are  taught  to  believe 
is  to  annihilate  this  material  world.  After  passing  through  the 
patch,  we  noticed  that  the  sky,  for  four  or  five  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  was  considerably  illuminated,  something  like  a  faint 
aurora  borealis.  We  soon  passed  out  of  sight  of  the  whole  con- 
cern, and  had  a  fine  night,  without  any  conflagration  (except 
of  midnight  oil  in  trying  to  find  out  what  was  in  the  water).  I 
send  you  this  because  I  believe  you  request  your  corps  of  •  one 
thousand  assistants '  to  furnish  you  with  all  such  items,  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  acceptable.  But  as  to  its  furnishing  you  with 
much,  if  any,  information  relative  to  the  inseets  or  animals  that 
inhabit  the  mighty  deep,  time  will  only  tell ;  I  cannot  think  it  wilL** 
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747.  Whence  the  Bed  Sea  dertvee  its  name. — ^These  disoolonra- 
tions  are  no  doubt  caused  by  organiBms  of  the  sea,  but  -wbetber 
iff'holly  animal  or  wbolly  vegetable,  or  wbetber  sometimes  tbe 
one  and  sometimes  the  other,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained.    I  have  had  specimens  of  tbe  colouring  matter  sent  to  me 
from  the  pink-stained  patches  of  the  sea.     They  were  animalculse 
well  defined.    The  tints  which  have  given  to  tbe  Bed  Sea  its 
name  may  perhaps  be  in  some  measure  due  to  agencies  similar  to 
those  which,  in  the  salt-makers'  ponds,  give  a  reddish  cast  (§  71 ) 
to  the  brine  just  before  it  reaches  that  point  of  concentration 
when  crystallization  is  to  commence.    Some  microscopists  main- 
tain that  this  tinge  is  imparted  by  the  shells  and  other  remains 
of  infusoria  which  have  perished  in  the  growing  saltness  of  the 
water.     The  Bed  Sea  may  be  regarded,  in  a  certain  light,  as  the 
scene  of  natural  salt-works  on  a  grand  scale.     The  process  is  by 
solar  evaporation.     No  rains  interfere,  for  that  sea  (§  376)  is  in  a 
riverless  district,  and  the  evaporation  goes  on  unceasingly,  day 
and  night,  the  year  round.     The  shores  are  lined  with  incrustci- 
tions  of  salt,  and  the  same  causes  which  tinge  with  red  (§71)  the 
brine  in  the  vats  of  the  salt-makers  probably  impart  a  like  hue 
to  the  arms  and  ponds  along  the  shore  of  this  sea.     Quantities, 
also,  of  slimy,  red  colouring  matter  are,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  washed  up  along  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which  Dr. 
Ehrenberg,  after  an  examination  under  the  microscope,  pro- 
nounces to  be  a  very  delicate  kind  of  sea- weed :  from  this  matter 
that  sea  derived  its  name.    So  also  the  Yellow  Sea.    Along  the 
coasts  of  China,  yellowish-coloured  spots  are  said  not  to  be 
uncommon.    I  know  of  no  examination  of  this  colouring  matter, 
however.    In  the  Pacific  Ocean  I  have  often  observed  these  dis- 
colourations  of  the  sea.    Bed  patches  of  water  a^e  most  frequently 
met  with,  but  I  have  also  observed  white  or  milky  appearances, 
which  at  night  I  have  known  greatly  to  alarm  navigators  by  their 
being  taken  for  shoals. 

748.  The  eecape  of  warm  waters  from  the  Padfie. — ^These  teeming 
waters  bear  off  through  their  several  channels  the  surplus  heat 
of  the  tropics,  and  disperse  it  among  the  icebergs  of  the  Antarctic. 
See  the  immense  equatorial  flow  to  the  east  of  Australia,  and 
which  I  have  called  the  Polynesian  Drift.  It  is  bound  for  the 
icy  barriers  of  that  unknown  sea,  there  to  temper  climates,  grow 
cool,  and  return  again,  refreshing  man  and  beast  by  the  way, 
either  as  the  Humboldt  current,  or  the  ice-bearing  current  whiob 
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enters  the  Atlantic  aronnd  Cape  Hom«  and  changes  into  warm 
again  as  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  was  owing  to  this 
great  southern  flow  from  the  coral  regions  that  Captain  Boss 
was  enabled  to  penetrate  so  much  &rther  south  than  Captain 
Wilkes  on  his  voyage  to  the  Antarctic.  The  North  Pacific, 
except  in  the  narrow  passage  between  Asia  and  America,  is  closed 
to  the  escape  of  these  warm  waters  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
only  outlet  for  them  is  to  the  south.  They  gu  down  towards  the 
antarctic  regions  to  dispense  their  heat  and  get  cool ;  and  the 
cold  of  the  Antarctic,  therefore,  it  may  be  inferred,  is  not  so 
bitter  as  is  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  of  the  north. 

749.  Ditto  from  (he  Indian  Oisean.  —The  warm  flow  to  the  south 
from  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  remarkable.  Masters 
who  return  their  abstract  logs  to  me  mention  sea- weed,  which  I 
suppose  to  be  brought  down  by  this  current,  as  far  as  45*^  south. 
There,  it  is  generally,  but  not  always,  about  5  degrees  wanner 
than  the  ocean  along  the  same  parallel  on  either  side. 

750.  A  wide  current. — ^But  the  most  unexpected  discovery  of  all 
is  that  of  the  warm  flow  along  the  west  coast  of  South  Africa,  its 
junction  with  the  Lagulhas  current,  called,  higher  up,  the  Momm- 
bique,  and  then  their  starting  off  as  one  stream  to  the  south¥rard. 
The  prevalent  opinion  used  to  be  that  the  Lagulhas  current, 
which  has  its  genesis  in  the  Bed  Sea  (§  390),  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  then  joined  the  great  equatorial  current  of  the 
Atlantic  to  feed  the  Gulf  Stream.  But  my  excellent  friend. 
Lieutenant  Marin  Jansen,  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  suggested  that 
this  was  probably  not  the  case.  This  induced  a  special  investi- 
gation, and  I  found  as  he  suggested,  and  as  is  represented  on 
Plate  IX.  Captain  N.  B.  Grant,  in  the  admirably  well-kept 
abstract  log  of  his  voyage  from  N^w  York  to  Australia,  found 
this  current  remarkably  developed.  He  was  astonished  at  thb 
temperature  of  its  waters,  and  did  not  know  how  to  account  for 
3uch  a  body  of  warm  water  in  such  a  place.  Being  in  longitude 
14°  east,  and  latitude  39°  south,  he  thus  writes  in  his  abstract 
log :  "•  That  there  is  a  current  setting  to  the  eastward  across  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  i»,  I  believe,  admitted  by  all 
navigators.  The  prevailing  westerly  winds  seem  to  offer  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  current^  and  the  almost 
constant  south-west  swell  would  naturally  give  it  a  northerly 
direction.  But  why  the  water  should  be  warmer  here  (38°  40* 
south)  than  between  the  parallels  of  35°  and  37^  south,  is  a  pn>> 
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blem  that,  in  my  mind,  admits  not  of  so  easy  8oliition»  especially 
if  my  suspicions  are  tnie  in  regard  to  the  northerly  set.  I  shall 
look  with  much  interest  for  a  description  of  the  '  currents '  in 
this  part  of  the  ocean."  In  latitude  38^  south,  longitude  6°  east, 
he  found  the  water  at  56^  His  course  thence  was  a  little  to  the 
south  of  east,  to  the  meridian  of  41°  east,  at  its  intersection  wjth 
the  parallel  of  42°  south.  Here  his  water  thermometer  stood  at 
dO°,  but  between  these  two  places  it  ranged  at  60°  and  upward, 
being  as  high  on  the  parallel  of  39°  as  73°.  Here,  therefore, 
was  a  stream— a  mighty  "  river  in  the  ocean  " — one  thousand  six 
hundred  miles  across  from  east  to  west,  having  water  in  the 
middle  of  it  23°  higher  than  at  the  sides.  This  is  truly  a  Gulf 
Stream  contrast.  What  an-  immense  escape  of  heat  from  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  what  an  influx  of  warm  water  into  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  south  I  This  stream  is  not  always  as  broad  nor 
as  warm  as  Captain  Grant  found  it.  -  At  its  mean  stage  it  conforms 
more  nearly  to  the  limits  assigned  it  in  the  diagram  (Plate  IX.). 

751.  CommoUona  in  (he  sea. — Instances  of  commotions  in  the 
sea  at  uncertain  intervals  are  not  unfrequent.  There  are  some 
remarkable  disturbances  of  the  sort  which  I  have  not  been  able 
wholly  to  account  for.  Near  the  equator,  and  especially  on  this 
side  of  it  in  the  Atlantic,  mention  is  made,  in  the  '*  abstract  log," 
by  almost  every  observer  that  passes  that  way,  of  '*  tide-rips," 
which  are  a  conmiotion  in  the  water  not  unlike  that  produced  by 
a  conflict  of  tides  or  of  other  powerful  currents.  These  **  tide- 
rips  "  sometimes  move  along  with  a  roaring  noise,  like  rifts  over 
rocks  in  rivers,  and  the  inexperienced  navigator  always  expects 
to  find  his  vessel  drifted  by  them  a  long  way  out  of  her  course  ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  cast  up  his  reckoning  the  next  day  at  noon, 
he  remarks  with  surprise  thaj;  no  current  has  been  felt. 

752.  Humboldt'a  deacripUon  ofUde-rips. — llde-rips  present  their 
most  imposing  aspect  in  the  equatorial  regions.  Humboldt  met 
some  in  34^  N.,  and  thus  describes  them :  "  When  the  sea  is  per- 
fectly calm,  there  appear  on  its  surface  narrow  belts,  like  small 
rivulets,  and  in  which  the  water  runs  with  a  noise  very  percep- 
tible to  the  ear  of  an  experienced  pilot  On  the  15th  of  June,  in 
about  34°  36'  N.,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
number  of  these  belts  of  current^ ;  we  were  able  to  determine 
their  direction  by  the  compass.  Some  were  flowing  to  the  N  .£. ; 
others  E.N.E.,  although  Hie  general  motion  of  tbe  ocean,  indi- 
cated by  a  comparison  of  the  log  and  the  longitude  by  ehrono- 
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meter,  continued  towards  the  S.E."  It  is  very  common  to  see  a 
mass  of  motionless  water  crossed  by  ridges  of  water  which  ran  in 
different  directions.  This  phenomena  may  be  obsei'ved  every 
day  on  the  surface  of  our  lakes ;  but  it  is  more  rare  to  find  par- 
tial movements  impressed  by  local  causes  on  small  portions  of 
water  in  the  midst  of  an  oceanic  river  occupying  an  immense 
space,  and  moving  in  a  constant  direction,  although  with  an 
inconsiderable  velocity.  In  this  conflict  of  currents,  as  in  the 
oiBcillation  of  waves,  our  imagination  is  struck  with  these  move- 
ments, which  seem  to  penetrate  each  other,  and  by  which  the 
ocean  is  incessantly  agitated. 

763.  Hor^tmrgWs, — Horsburgh,  in  his  East  India  Directory, 
thus  remarks  on  them,  when  speaking  of  the  north>east  monsoon 
about  Java:  **  In  the  entrance  of  the  Malacca  Straits,  near  the 
Nicobar  and  Acheen  Islands,  and  between  them  and  Junksey- 
Ion,  there  are  often  very  strong  ripplings,  particularly  in  the 
south-west  monsoon ;  these  are  alarming  to  persons  unacquainted, 
for  the  broken  water  makes  a  great  noise  when  the  ship  is  pass- 
ing through  the  ripplings  in  the  night.  In  most  places  ripplinga 
are  thought  to  be  produced  by  strong  currents,  but  here  they  are 
frequently  seen  when  there  is  no  perceptible  current.  Althougji 
there  is  no  perceptible  current  experienced  so  as  to  produce  an 
error  in  the  course  and  distance  sailed,  yet  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  impelled  forward  by  some  undiscovered  cause.  The 
ripplings  are  seen  in  calm  weather  approaching  from  a  distance, 
cmd  in  the  night  their  noise  is  heard  a  considerable  time  before 
they  come  near.  They  beat  against  the  sides  of  a  ship  with 
great  violence,  and  pass  on,  the  spray  sometimes  coming  on  deck ; 
and  a  small  boat  could  not  always  resist  the  turbulence  of  these 
remarkable  ripplings." 

754.  Tide-r%p9  in  (he  AUatUie, — Captain  Higg^ins,  of  the  "•  Maria,^ 
when  bound  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  thus  describes,  in  his 
abstract  log,  one  of  these  ^*  tide-rips,"  as  seen  by  him,  lOth 
October,  1855,  in  N.  lat.  14^  W.  long.  34©:  "At  3  p.m.  saw  a 
tide-rip ;  in  the  centre,  temp,  air  80%  veater  81%  From  the 
time  it  was  seen  to  windward,  about  three  to  five  miles,  until  it 
had  passed  to  leeward  out  of  sight,  it  was  not  five  minutes.  I 
should  judge  it  travelled  at  not  less  than  sixty  miles  per  hour,  or 
as  fast  as  the  bores  of  India.  Although  we  have  passed  through 
several  during  the  night,  we  do  not  find  they  have  set  the  ship 
to  th«  westward  any;  it  may  be  that  they  are  so  soon  passed 
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that  they  have  no  infiaence  on  the  ship,  but  thej  certainly  beat 
very  hard  against  the  ship's  sides,  and  jarred  her  all  over.  They 
are  felt  even  when  below,  and  will  wake  one  out  of  sleep." 

755.  Mock  vigioB, — ^Captain  Wakeman,  of  the  **  Adelaide,"  in 
January,  1856,  lat  11°  21'  N.,  long.  33*^  33'  W.,  encountered 
**  tide-rips  '*  which  broke  and  foamed  with  such  violence  that  he 
took .  them  for  breakers  or  a  shoal.  They  sometimes  are  most 
alarming.  Approaching  through  the  stillness  of  the  night  with  a 
roaring  noise,  and  in  the  shape  of  tremendous  rollers  combing 
and  foaming,  they  seem  to  threaten  to  overwhelm  vessel  and 
crew ;  but,  breaking  over  the  deck,  they  pass  by,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  sea  is  a^  smooth  and  as  unruffled  as  before.  Many 
of  the  ^  vigias  "  which  disfigure  our  charts  have  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  foam  of  a  tide-rip.  Captain  Arquit^s  log  of  the 
'*  Comet "  gives  an  account  of  many  tide-rips  which  he  encoun- 
tered also  in  the  north-east  trade- wind  region  of  the  Atlantia 
Thus,  November  15,  1855,  lat.  7°  34'  N.,  long.  40°  30'  W. : 
••  Many  tide-rips,  which  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing 
when  becalmed.  They  came  up  in  ridges  as  long  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  from  all  parts  of  the  compass,  but  mostly  from  the  £. 
I  examined  the  ridges  very  closely,  but  could  not  see  any  fine 
drift-matter  of  any  kind,  as  you  can  on  the  ridges  of  currents  in 
many  parts  of  the  ocean.  We  have  had  no  currents  unless  they 
have  been  from  different  directions,  and  one  counteracting  the 
other.  November  16th,  lat.  6°  07'  N. :  Light  winds  and  plea^ 
sant.  There  has  been  no  time  since  noon  to  midnight  but  there 
have  been  tide-rips  either  in  sight  or  hearing,  mostly  tending 
N.E.  and  S.W.  in  long  narrow  ridges.  From  8  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  the 
ocean  appeared  like  a  boiling  caldron,  which  we  sailed  through 
for  three  miles.  The  bubbling  made  a  loud  noise,  which  we 
heard  for  a  long  time  after  we  had  sailed  through  it.  llie  ship 
had  a  very  singular  motion,  like  striking  her  keel  on  a  soft 
muddy  bottom  in  a  short  rough  sea-way — ^tho  same  as  I  have 
felt  in  the  harbour  of  Montevideo.  The  motion  was  noticed  by 
all  on  lx)ard.  We  have  had  a  current  of  fifteen  miles  going  west. 
I  have  often  noticed  tide-rips  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  before, 
particularly  when  bound  home  (for  I  have  never  been  where  I 
am  now,  bound  out,  before),  and  have  mentioned  them  in  my 
abstract  log,  but  they  were  different  from  what  we  had  last  night 
The  ship  would  come  to  and  fall  off  three  points  without  an j 
regard  to  the  rudder." 
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756.  Bcres^  eagres,  avid  ffie  earthquake  toave  of  lAihon. — ^But,  be- 
sides tide-rips,  bores,  and  eagres,*  there  are  the  sudden  dts- 
ruptions  in  the  ice  which  arctic  voyagers  tell  of,  the  immense 
icebeigs  which    occasionally  appear  in  groups    near    certain 

"*  The  bores  of  India,  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  and  tlie  Amazon,  are  the  meet 
eelehrated.  They  are  a  tremnlous  tidal  wave,  which  at  stated  periods  oomefl 
rolling  in  from  the  sea,  threatening  to  overwhelm  and  ingulf  eyeiythinfl^  thai 
moves  on  the  beach.  This  wave  is  described,  especially  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy* 
as  being  many  feet  high ;  and  it  is  said  oftentimes  to  overt'tke  deer,  swine,  and 
other  wild  beasts  that  feed  or  lick  on  the  beach,  and  to  swallow  them  up  before 
the  swiftest  of  foot  among  them  have  time  to  escape.  The  swine,  as  they  feed 
on  mussels  at  low  water,  are  said  to  snuff  the  **  bore,"  either  by  sound  or  smelU 
and  sometimes  to  dash  off  to  the  cliffs  at  great  speed  before  it  rolls  on. 

The  eagre  is  the  bore  of  Tsien-Tang  River.  It  Ij  thus  dc&crlbed  by  Dr. 
Macgowan,  in  a  paper  before  theJKoyal  Asiatic  Society,  12  January,  1853,  and 
as  seen  by  him  from  the  city  of  Hang-chow,  in  1848  : — 

"  At  the  upper  part  of  the  bay,  and  about  the  mouth  of  the  rirer,  the  eagre 
is  scarcely  observable ;  but,  owing  to  the  very  gradual  descent  of  the  shore, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  great  flood  and  ebb,  the  tidal  phenomena  even  here 
present  a  remarkable  appearance.  YeaBels,  which  a  few  moments  before  were 
afloat,  are  suddenly  left  high  and  dry  on  a  strand  nearly  two  miles  in  width, 
which  the  returning  wave  as  quickly  floods.  It  is  not  until  the  tide  rushes  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  river  tliat  it  becomes  elevated  to  a  lofty  wave  consti- 
tuting the  eagre,  which  attains  its  greatest  magnitude  opposite  the  city  of  Hang- 
chow.  Generally  there  is  nothing  in  its  aspect,  except  on  the  third  day  of  the 
second  month,  and  on  the  eigJUeenth  of  the  eighth,  or  at  the  spring-tide  about 
the  period  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  its  great  Intensity  being  at 
the  latter  season.  Sometimes,  however,  during  the  prevalence  of  easterly 
winds,  on  the  third  day  after  the  lun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction,  or  in  oppo- 
sition, the  eagre  courses  up  the  river  with  hardly  less  majesty  than  when  pay- 
ing its  ordinary  periodical  visit.  On  one  of  these  unusual  occasions,  when  I 
was  travelling  in  native  costume,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it,  on 
December  14th,  1848,  at  about  2  p.m. 

"  Between  the  river  and  the  city  walls,  which  are  a  mile  distant,  dense 
suburbs  extend  several  miles  along  the  banks.  As  the  hour  of  flood-tide  ap- 
proached, crowds  gathered  in  the  streets  running  at  right  angles  with  the 
Tsien-Tang,  but  at  safe  distances.  My  position  was  a  terrace  in  front  of  the 
Tri-Wave  Temple,  which  afforded  a  gcKxl  view  of  the  entire  scene.  On  a 
sudden,  all  traffic  in  the  thronged  mart  was  suspended,  porters  cleared  the  front 
street  of  every  description  of  merchandize,  boatmen  ceased  lading  and  unlading 
their  vessels,  and  put  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  so  that  a  few  momentd 
sufliced  to  give  a  deserted  appearance  to  the  busiest  part  of  one  of  the  busiest 
cities  of  Asia.  The  centre  of  the  river  teemed  with  craft,  ftcm  small  boats  to 
huge  barges,  including  the  gay  *  flower-boats.'  Loud  shouting  from  the  fleet 
fCnnounoed  the  appearance  of  the  flood,  which  seemed  like  a  glittering  white 
cable,  stretched  athwart  the  river  at  its  mouth,  as  far  down  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Its  noise,  compared  by  CShinese  poets  to  that  of  thunder,  speedily 
drowned  tliat  of  the  boatmen;  and  as  it  advanced  with  prodigious  velocity— at 
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latitades,  the  variable  cbaraoter  of  all  the  currents  of  the  sea—. 
now  fast,  now  slow  (§  401),  now  mnning  this  way,  then  that — 
all  of  which  may  be  taken  as  so  many  signs  of  the  tremendous 
throes  which  occur  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  Sometimes  the 
sea  recedes  from  the  shore,  as  if  to  gather  strength  for  a  great 
rush  i^ainst  its  barriers,  as  it  did  when  it  fled  back  to  join  with 
the  earthquake  and  overwhelm  Callao  in  1746,  and  again  Lisbon 
nine  yeara  afterward. 


the  rate,  I  should  judge,  of  twenty-five  mileg  an  hoar — ^It  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  an  alabaster  wall,  or,  rather,  of  a  cataiact  four  or  five  miles  acrosa^  and 
about  thirty  feet  high,  moving  bodily  onward.  Soon  it  reached  the  advanced 
goard  of  the  immense  assemblage  of  vessels  awaiting  its  approach.  Knowing 
that  the  bore  of  the  Hooghly,  which  scarcely  deserves  mention  in  connection 
with  the  one  before  me,  invariably  overturned  boats  which  were  not  akilftilly 
nainflged,  I  ooold  not  bnt  feel  apprehensive  for  the  lives  of  the  floating  mnlti- 
tode.  As  the  foaming  wall  of  water  dashed  impetooualy  onward,  they  were 
silenced,  all  being  intensely  occupied  in  keeping  their  prows  towards  the  wave 
which  threatened  to  submerge  everything  afloat ;  but  they  all  vaulted  as  it 
were,  to  the  summit  with  perfect  safety.  The  spectacle  was  of  great  interest 
when  the  eagre  had  passed  about  one  half  way  among  the  craft  On  one  side 
they  were  quietly  reposing  on  the  surface  of  the  unruffled  stream,  while  those 
on  the  nether  portion  were  pitching  and  heaving  in  tumultuous  confusion  on 
the  flood ;  others  were  scaling  with  the  agility  of  salmon  the  formidable  cascade. 
'jDliis  grand  and  exciting  scene  was  but  of  a  moment's  duration ;  it  passed  up 
the  river  in  an  instant,  but  from  this  point  with  gradually  diminishing  force, 
nae,  and  velocity^  tmtil  it  ceased  to  be  perceptible,  which  Chinese  accounts  re- 
present to  be  eighty  miles  distant  from  the  city.  From  ebb  to  flood  tide  the 
change  was  almost  instantaneous ;  a  slight  flood  continued  after  the  passage  of 
the  wave,  but  it  soon  began  to  ebb.  Having  lost  my  memoranda,  I  am  obUged 
to  write  from  recollection.  My  impression  is  that  the  fall  was  about  twenty 
feet;  the  Chinese  say  that  the  rise  and  fall  is  sometimes  forty  feet  at  Hang-chow. 
The  maximum  rise  and  fidl  at  spring-tides  is  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
or  upper  part  of  the  bay,  where  the  eagie  is  hardly  diicoverable.  In  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  where  the  tides  rush  in  with  amazing  velocity,  there  is  at  one  place  a 
rise  of  seventy  feet ;  but  there  the  magnificent  phenomenon  in  question  does 
not  appear  to  be  known  at  alL  It  is  not,  therefore,  where  tides  attain  their 
greatest  rapidity,  or  maximum  rise  and  fall,  that  this  wave  is  met  with,  but 
where  a  river  and  its  estuary  both  present  a  peculiar  conflgpiration. 

**  Dryden's  definition  of  an  eagre,  appended  in  a  note  to  the  verse  above 
quoted  firom  the  Threnodia  AugustaiiMf  is,  *a  tide  swelling  above  another  tide,' 
which  he  says  he  had  himself  observed  in  the  Biver  Trent.  Such,  according  to 
Chinese  oral  accounts,  is  the  character  of  the  Tslen-Tang  tides— a  wave  of  cour 
gideiable  height  rushes  suddenly  in  from  the  bay,  which  is  soon  followed  by  one 
much  larger.  Other  accounts  represent  three  successive  waves  riding  in ;  hence 
the  name  of  the  temple  mentimied,  that  of  the  Three  Waves:  Both  here  and 
on  the  Hooghly  I  observed  but  one  wave  ;  my  attention,  however,  was  not  par- 
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757.  Rains  ai  8ea  and  their  effect  upon  its  equilibrium. — Few 
peisons  haye  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  compute  (§  402)  how 
much  the  &11  of  a  single  inch  of  rain  over  an  extensive  region  in 
the  sea,  or  how  much  the  change  even  of  two  or  three  degrees  of 
temperature  over  a  few  thousand  square  miles  of  surface,  tends 
to  disturb  its  equilibrium,  and  consequently  to  cause  an  aqueous 
palpitation  that  is  felt  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Let  uh 
illustrate  by  an  example :  The  surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
covers  an  area  of  about  twenty-five  millions  of  square  miles. 
Now  let  us  take  one  fifth  of  this  area,  and  suppose  a  fall  of  rain 
one  inch  deep  to  take  place  over  it  This  rain  would  weigh, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  millions  of  tons  ;  and  the  salt 
which,  as  water,  it  held  in  solution  in  the  sea,  and  which,  when 
that  water  was  taken  up  as  vapour,  was  left  behind  to  disturb 
equilibrium,  weighed  sixteen  millions  more  of  tons,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  all  the  ships  in  the  world  could  carry  at  a 
cargo  each.  This  rain  might  fall  in  an  hour,  or  it  might  fiedl  in 
a  day ;  but,  to  occupy  what  time  it  might  in  fisJling,  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  exert  so  much  force — ^which  is  inconceivably  great — in 
disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean.  If  all  the  water 
discharged  by  the  Mississippi  Biver  during  the  year  were  taken 
up  in  one  mighty  measure  and  cast  into  the  ocean  at  one  effort, 
it  would  not  make  a  greater  disturbance*  in  the  equilibrium  of 
the  sea,  than  would  the  supposed  rain-fall.  Now  this  is  for  but 
one  fifth  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  area  of  the  Atlantic  is  about 
one  fifUi  of  the  sea  area  of  the  world ;  and  the  estimated  fall  of 
luin  was  but  one  inch,  whereas  the  average  for  the  year  is 
(§  757)  sixty  inches ;  but  we  will  asimme  it  for  the  sea  to  be  no 
more  than  thirty  inches.  In  the  aggregate,  and  on  an  average, 
then,  such  a  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  ocean 
as  is  here  supposed  occurs  seven  hundred  and  fifty  times  a  year, 


tionlarly  directed  to  this  feature  of  the  eagre.  Tlie  term  should,  perhapa,  be 
more  oomprebonsii^  and  expreag  *  the  instantaneous  rise  and  advance  of  a  tidal 
wave  ;*  the  Indian  barbarism  '  boxe '  should  be  discarded  altogether. 

"A  yery  short  period  elapsed  between  the  passage  of  the  eagre  and  the  re* 
sumption  of  tmfflo.  The  Teasels  were  soun  atteched  to  the  shore  again ;  women 
and  children  were  occupied  in  gathering  articles  which  the  careless  or  unskilAil 
had  lost  in  the  aquatic  mti^.  The  streets  were  drenched  with  spray,  and  a 
oonsideiable  Tolume  of  water  splashed  OTer  the  banks  into  the  head  of  the 
grand  canal,  a  few  feet  distant" — Vide  Tran$acti€n$  of  CMmm  Branch  of  tk§ 
Boyal  AdaHc  Society, 
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or  at  the  rate  of  once  in  twelve  honre.  Moreover,  when  it 
is  recollected .  that  these  rains  take  place  now  here,  now  there ; 
that  the  vapour  of  which  thej  were  formed  was  taken  up  at  still 
other  places,  we  shall  he  the  better  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
force  and  effect  of  these  irr^ular  movements  in  the  sea. 

758.  DiUo  of  doud  and  suruhine, — Between  the  hottest  hour 
of  the  day  and  the  .coldest  hour  of  the  night  there  is  frequently 
a  change  of  four  degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea.*  Let  us, 
therefore,  the  more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  those  agitations 
of  the  sea  which  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  changes 
in  its  temperature,  call  in  the  sunshine,  the  cloud  without  rain, 
with  day  and  night,  and  their  heating  and  radiating  processes. 
And  to  make  the  case  as  strong  as,  with  truth  to  nature,  we  may, 
let  us  again  select  one  fifth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  the  scene 
of  operation.  The  day  over  it  is  clear,  and  the  sun  pours  down 
his  rays  with  their  greatest  intensity,  and  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  water  two  degrees.  At  night  the  clouds  interpose,  and 
prevent  radiation  from  this  fifth,  whereas  the  remaining  four 
fifths,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  screened  by  clouds,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  are  now  looking 
up  to  the  stars  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  serve  to  lower  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  surface  waters,  by  radiation,  two  degrees.  Here, 
then,  is  a  difference  of  four  degrees,  which  we  will  suppose 
extends  only  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  The  total  and  absolute 
change  made  in  such  a  mass  of  sea  water  by  altering  its  tempe- 
rature two  de^es  is  equivalent  to  a  change  in  its  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  millions  of  cubic  feet.  And 
yet  there  be  philosophers  who  maintain  (§  1 23)  that  evaporation 
and  precipitation,  changes  of  temperature  and  saltness,  and  the 
secretions  of  insects,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  current- 
producing  agents  of  the  sea.  That  the  gentle  trade-winds  do  it 
aU! 

759.  Day  and  night, — Do  not  the  clouds,  night  and  day,  now 
present  themselves  to  us  in  a  new  light  ?  They  are  cogs,  and 
pinions,  and  wheels  in  that  grand  and  exquisite  machinery  which 
governs  the  sea,  and  which,  amid  all  the  jarring  of  the  elements, 
preserves  the  harmonies  of  the  ocean. 

760.  Logs  overhcaded  for  kelp  and  tc6.-~The  log-books  of  not 
less  than  1843  vessels  cruising  on  the  polar  side  of  35°  S.  have, 
by  the  officers  of  the  Observatory,  been  overhauled  for  kelp  and 

*  Vide  Admiral  Smyth's  Memoir  of  the  Mediterranean,  p.  125. 
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ico.  Of  these,  367  (or  one  in  five)  mentioned  kelp  or  8ea-weed 
east  of  Cape  Horn  ;  142  mention  "  rock- weed  and  drift  matter  " 
between  the  previouB  meridian  and  10°  W.,  and  chiefly  between 
36°  and  40°  S.  *'  Long  kelp  "  is  also  found  by  Australian  traders 
after  passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  146  Ic^  make  mention  of 
it  between  the  meridians  of  40"  and  120^  E.  It  most  abounds 
along  this  line,  however,  between  the  meridians  of  46°  and  66^ 
E.,  and  the  parallels  of  42^  and  48°  S.  These  sargassos  are 
sketched  with  a  free  hand  on  Plate  IX. 

761.-4  sargoBBO  in  the  South  Pcteific. — Sea-weed  is  frequently 
mentioned  also  by  the  homeward-bound  Australian  traders  on 
their  way  to  Cape  Horn :  this  collection  has  (§  139)  already  been 
alluded  to.  It  now  appears  that  instead  of  three,  as  stated  in 
former  editions  of  this  work,  there  are  really  five  tine  sargassos, 
as  shown  on  Plate  IX. 

762.  Sea-weed  about  the  Falkland  Islands, — The  weedy  spaoe, 
marked  as  such,  about  the  Falkland  Islands,  is  probably  not  a 
true  sargasso.  The  sea-weed  reported  there  probably  comes 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  immense  masses  of  it  grow. 
Thes^  straits  are  so  encumbered  with  sea-weed  that  steamers 
find  great  difficulty  in  making  their  way  through  it.  It  so 
encumbers  their  paddles  as  to  make  frequent  stoppages  necessary. 

763.  The  African  sargasso. — The  sargasso  to  the  west  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  small,  is  perhaps  the  best  defined 
of  them  all.  Mention  is  generally  made  of  it  in  the  logs  as 
**  rock-weed  "  and  **  drift  matter."  Now  when  it  is  recollected 
that  weeds  have  been  found  as  frequently,  nearly  (§  760).  in  this 
small  space  as  they  have  been  in  the  large  space  beiween  the 
Cape  and  Australia,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  more 
correct  idea  as  to  the  relative  abundance  of  weed  in  these  seas  of 
weed. 

764.  IcAergs. — By  going  far  enough  south,  icebeiga  may 
be  found  on  any  meridian ;  but  in  searching  for  them,  we  can 
only  look  where  commerce  carries  our  colleagues  of  the  sea. 
Out  of  the  1843  tracks  traced  on  the  polar  side  of  36**  S.,  only 
109  make  mention  of  ice.  Few  of  these  went,  except  in  doubling 
Cape  Horn,  beyond  the  pamllel  of  55°  S.,  therefore  we  have 
not  been  able  to  track  the  ice  back  into  the  ^'  chambers  of  the 
frost"  We  can  only  say  that  north  of  60°  antarctic  icebergs 
most  aboimd  between  the  meridians  of  16°  W.  and  66°  E. 

766.  Hie  largest  drift  far1hest.—  Aa  a  rule,  the  bergs  which  aro 
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ihe  lajr^ic^st  last  longest,  and  approach  nearest  to  the  eqnator. 
Here,  then,  is  the  great  line  of  antarctic  drift;  by  studying  it 
inre  may  perhaps  catch  a  glimmer  of  light  from  south  polar  shores. 
These  icebei^,  be  it  remembered,  have  drifted  north  through  a 
belt  of  westerly  winds.  Their  course,  therefore,  was  probably 
not  due  north,  but  to  the  east  of  that  rhomb. 

766.  The  line  of  antarctic  dri/l.— Tracing  this  line  of  diift, 
then,  backward  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  it  should  guide  us 
to  that  part  of  the  southern  continent  where  the  icebergs  have 
their  principal  nursery.  This  would  take  us  to  the  sources  of 
the  Humboldt  cun*ent,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  these  glaciers 
are  launched  in  its  waters ;  but,  as  their  motion  is  slow,  the 
winds  bear  the  bergs  to  the  east,  while  the  general  drift  sets  them 
to  the  north. 

767.  Necessity  for^  and  advantages  of  an  antaretie  eacpedition, — 
Arrived  at  this  point,  fiords,  deep  bays,  and  capacious  gulfs 
loom  up  before  the  imagination,  reminding  us  to  ask  the 
question.  Is  there  not  en\bosomed  in  the  antarctic  continent  a 
Mediterranean,  the  shores  of  which  are  favourable  to  the  growth 
and  the  launching  of  icebergs  of  tremendous  size  ?  and  is  not 
the  entrance  to  this  sea  near  the  meridian  of  Cape  Horn,  perhtfps 
to  the  west  of  it?  Circumstances  like  these  beget  longings,  and 
we  sigh  for  fresh  antarctic  explorations.  Surely,  when  we 
consider  the  advantages  which  the  improvements  of  the  age,  the 
lights  of  the  day,  would  afford  an  exploring  expedition  there 
now ;  when  we  reflect  upon  the  drawbacks  and  difEiculties  with 
which  former  expeditions  thither  had  to  contend ;  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  facilities  with  which  one  might  be  conducted  now : 
surely,  I  say,  when  we  thus  reflect,  no  one  can  doubt  as  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  discoveries  which  a  properly 
equipped  expedition  woidd  now  be  sure  to  make. 

768.  Commercial  considerations. — In  those  regions  there  are 
doubtless  elements  pf  commercial  wealth  in  the  number  of  seals 
and  abundance  of  whales,  if  in  nothing  elso.  It  seems  to  be  a 
physical  law  that  cold-water  fish  are  more  edible  than  those  of 
warm  water.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind  as  we  study  Plate  IX., 
we  see  at  a  glance  the  places  which  are  most  favoured  with  good 
fish-markets.  Both  shores  of  North  America,  the  east  coast  of 
China,  with  the  west  coasts  of  Europe  and  South  America,  are 
all  washed  by  cold  watefrs,  and  therefore  we  may  infer  that  their 
markets  abound  with  the  most  excellent  fish.     The  fisheries  of 
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Newfoundland  and  New  England,  over  wfaich  nations  have 
wrangled  for  centurieR,  are  in  the  cold  water  from  Davis'  Strait, 
The  fisheries  of  Japan  and  Eastern  China,  which  almost,  if  not 
quite,  rival  these,  are  situated  also  in  the  cold  water.  Neither 
India,  nor  the  east  coasts  of  Africa  and  South  America,  where 
the  warm  waters  are,  are  celebrated  for  their  fish. 

769.  Value  of  theJUheriei. — Three  thousand  American  vessels,  it 
is  said,  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  If  to  these  we  add  the  Dutch, 
FVench,  and  English,  we  shall  have  a  grand  total,  perhaps,  of 
not  less  than  six  or  eight  thousand,  of  all  sizes  and  flags,  engaged 
in  this  one  pursuit  Of  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  ihe  sea, 
however,  the  whale  fishery  is  the  most  valuable.  Wherefore, 
in  treating  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea,  a  map  for 
the  whales,  it  was  thought,  would  be  useful :  it  has  so  proved 
itself. 

770.  Sperm  whdka, — The  sperm  whale  is  a  warm-water  fish. 
The  right  whale  delights  in  cold  water.  An  immense  number  of 
log-books  of  whalers  have  been  discussed  at  the  National  Obser- 
vatory with  the  view  of  detecting  the  parts  of  the  ocean  in 
which  the  whales  are  to  be  found  at  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  Charts  showing  the  results  have  been  published; 
they  form  a  part  of  the  series  of  Maury's  Wind  and  Current 
Charts. 

771.  J.  sea  of  fire  to  ihem, — ^In  the  course  of  these  investi- 
gations, the  discovery  was  made  that  the  torrid  zone  is,  to  the 
right  whale,  as  a  sea  of  fire,  through  which  he  cannot  pass ;  that 
the  right  whale  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  that  of  the 
southern  are  two  different  animals;  and  that  the  sperm  whale 
has  never  been  known  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— he 
doubles  Cape  Horn. 

772.  Bighl  whalee. — With  these  remarks,  and  the  explanation 
given  on  Plate  IX.,  the  parts  of  the  ocean  to  which  the  right 
whale  most  resorts,  and  the  parts  in  which  the  sperm  are  Ibund, 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  sargassos,  or  places  of  weed,  are 
also  represented  on  this  plate. 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

§  781-808. — STORMS,  HUERIGANES,  AND  TYPHOONS. 

781.  Plate  Y. — ^Plate  Y.  is  oonstmcted  from  data  fumisbed 
\}j  the  Pilot  Charts,  as  far  as  they  go,  that  are  in  process  of 
oonstmotioii  at  the  National  Observatory.  For  the  Pilot  Charts, 
the  whole  ooean  is  divided  off  into  **  fields  "  or  districts  of  five 
degrees  square,  t.  e,  five  degrees  of  latitude  by  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  as  already  stated  in  the  '^  Explanation  of  the  Plates." 
Now,  in  getting  out  from  the  log-books  materials  for  showing,  in 
every  district  of  the  ooean,  and  for  every  month,  how  navigators 
have  found  the  winds  to  blow,  it  has  been  assumed  that,  in  what- 
ever part  of  one  of  these  districts  a  navigator  may  be  when  he 
records  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  his  log,  from  that  direction 
the  wind  was  blowing  at  that  time  all  over  that  district ;  and 
this  is  the  only  assumption  that  is  permitted  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  investigation.  Now  if  the  navigator  will  draw,  or  imagine 
to  be  drawn  in  any  such  district,  twelve  vertical  columns  for 
the  twelve  months,  and  then  sixteen  horizontal  lines  through  the 
same  for  the  sixteen  points  of  the  compass,  t.  e.  for  N.,  N.N.E., 
N.E.,  E.N.E.,  and  so  on,  omitting  the  &y-points,  he  will  have 
before  him  a  picture  of  the  **  Investigating  Chart "  out  of  which 
the  "  Pilot  Charts  "  are  constructed.  In  this  case  the  alternate 
points  of  the  compass  only  are  used,  because,  when  sailing  free, 
the  direction  of  the  wind  is  seldom  given  for  such  points  as  N. 
hjf  E.,  W.  hy  8.,  etc.  Moreover,  any  attempt,  for  the  present,  at 
greater  nicety  would  be  over-refinement,  for  navigators  do  not 
always  make  allowance  for  the  abeiration  of  the  wind;  in 
other  words,  they  do  not  allow  for  the  apparent  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind  caused  by  the  rate  at  which  the  vessel  may 
be  moving  through  the  water,  and  the  angle  which  her  course 
makes  with  the  true  direction  of  the  wind.  Bearing  this  expla- 
nation in  mind,  the  intelligent  navigator  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  wind  diagram  (Plate  Y.)  and  in  forming  a 
correct  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  prevailiitig  winds  of  the  year  are  represented  on 
Plate  Yni.  As  the  compiler  wades  through  l(^-book  after  log^ 
book,  and  scores  down  in  column  after  column,  and  upon  line 
after  line,  mark  upon  mark,  he  at  last  finds  that,  under  the 
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month  ami  from  the  coarse  upon  which  he  ia  about  to  make  an 
entry,  he  has  already  made  four  marks  or  scores,  thus  (////). 
The  one  that  he  has  now  to  enter  will  make  the  fifth,  and  he 
**  scores  and  tallies,"  and  so  on  until  all  the  abstracts  relating  to 
that  part  of  the  ocean  upon  which  he  is  at  work  have  been  gone 
over,  and  his  materials  exhausted.     These  '*  fives  and  tallies  *' 
are  exhibited  on  Plate  V.    Now,  with  this  explanation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  district  marked  A  (Plate  Y.)  there  have  been 
examined  the  logs  of  vessels  that,  giving  the  direction  of  the 
wind  for  every  eight  houi-s,  have  altogether  spent  days  enough 
to  enable  me  to  record  the  calms  and  the  prevailing  dii^ection  of 
the  winds  for  eight  hours,  2144  times :  of  these,  285  were  for  the 
month  of  September ;  and  of  these  285  observations  for  Septem- 
ber, the  wind  is  reported  as  prevailing  for  as  much  as  eight 
hours  at  a  time :  from  N.  3  times ;  from  N.N.R,  1 ;  N.E.,  2 ; 
E.N.E.,    1;  E.,    0;  E.S.E.,   1;    S.E.,    4;   S.S.B.,    2;  S.,    25,- 
S.S.W.,    45;  S.W.,    93;  W.S.W.,    24;    W.,   47;   W.N.W..    17, 
N.W.,  15;  N.N.W.,  1 ;  Cahns  (the  little  O's),  6;  total  285  for 
the  month  in  this  district.    The  number  expressed  in  figarea 
denotes  the  whole  number  of  observations  of  calms  and  winds 
together  that  are  recorded  for  each  month  and  district.    In  C, 
the  wind  in  May  aets  one  third  of  the  time  from  west.    But  in 
A,  which  is  between  the  same  parallels,  the  &vourite  quarter  for 
the  same  month  is  from  S.  to  S.W.,  the  wind  setting  one  third 
of  the  time  from  that  quarter,  and  only  10  out  of  221  times 
from  the  west ;  or,  on  the  average^  it  blows  from  the  west  only 
1^  day  during  the  month  of  May.    In  B,  notice  the  great  *'  son 
swing"  of  the  winds  in  September,  indicating  that  the  change 
from  summer  to  winter,  in  that  region,  is  sudden  and  violent ; 
from  winter  to  summer,  gentle  and  gradual.    In  some  districts  of 
the  ocean,  more  than  a  thousand  observations  have  been  dis- 
cussed for  a  single  month,  whereas,  with  regard  to  others,  not  a 
single  record  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  log-books  at 
the  National  Observatory. 

782.  TypAoons.— The  China  seas  are  celebrated  for  thdr 
furious  gales  of  wind,  known  among  seamen  as  typhoons  and 
white  squalls.  The  seas  are  included  op  the  plate  (YIIL)  as 
within  the  region  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  the 
monsoons  of  the  China  Sea  are  not  five  month  monsoons  (§  681) ; 
they  do  not  prevail  from  the  west  of  south  more  than  two  or 
three  months.    Plate  Y.  exhibits  the  monsoons  very  clearly  in  a 
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part  of  ihis  sea.  In  the  square  between  15°  and  20°  north,  110° 
and  115°  east,  there  appears  to  be  a  system  of  three  monsoons ; 
that  is,  one  from  the  north-east  in  Ootober,  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January ;  one  from  east  in  March  and  April,  chaDging 
in  May ;  and  another  &om  the  southward  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  changing  in  September.  The  great  disturber  of  the 
atmospheric  equilibrium  appears  to  be  situated  among  the  plains 
and  steppes  of  Asia ;  their  influence  reaches  up  to  the  clouds, 
and  extends  to  the  China  Seas ;  it  is  about  the  changing  of  the 
monsoons  that  these  awful  gales,  called  typhoons  and  white 
squalls,  are  most  dreaded. 

783.  Hie  Mauriiiiu  hunrieomes. — In  like  manner,  the  Mauritius 
hurricanes,  or  the  cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  occur  during 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  atmospheric  equilibrium  which  takes 
place  at  that  debatable  period  during  the  contest  between  the 
trade-wind  force  and  the  monsoon  force  (§  699),  and  which 
debatable  period  occurs  at  the  changing  of  the  monsoon,  and 
before  either  force  has  completely  gained  or  lost  the  ascendency. 
At  this  period  of  the  year,  the  winds,  breaking  loose  from  their 
controlling  forces,  seem  to  rage  with  a  fury  that  would  break  up 
the  very  fountains  of  the  deep. 

784.  7^  Weat  India  Avmcaiies.— So,  too,  with  the  West  India 
hurricanes  of  llie  Atlantic ;  these  winds  are  most  apt  to  occur 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  There  is,  there- 
fore, tliis  remarkable  difference  between  these  gales  and  those 
of  the  East  Indies:  the  latter  occur  about  the  changing  of 
the  monsoons,  the  former  during  their  height.  In  August  and 
September,  the  south-west  monsoons  of  Africa  and  the  south- 
east monsoons  of  the  West  Indies  are  at  their  height ;  the  agents 
of  one  drawing  the  north-east  trade-winds  from  the  Atlantic  into 
the  interior  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  the  agents  of  the  other 
drawing  them  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Tliese  two  forces, 
pulling  in  opposite  directions,  assist  now  and  then  to  disturb  the 
atmospheric  equilibrium  to  such  an  extent  that  the  most  powerful 
revulsions  in  liie  air  are  required  to  restore  it.  *'  The  hurricane 
season  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,"  says  Jansen,  ''occurs 
simultaneously  with  the  African  monsoons;  and  in  the  same 
season  of  the  year  in  which  the  monsoons  prevail  in  the  North 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  China  Sea,  and  upon  the  Western  coast  of 
Central  America,  all  the  seas  of  the  northern  hemisphere  have 
the  hurricane  season.    On  the  contrary,  the  South  Indian  Ocean 
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has  it8  Hurricane  season  in  the  opposite  season  of  the  year,  and 
when  the  north-west  monsoon  prevails  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago." 

785.  The  cydone  theory. — ^Under  the  head  of  hniricanes,  t^^phoons 
and  tornadoes,  I  include  all  those  gales  of  wind  which  are 
known  as  cyclones.  These  have  been  treated  of  by  Bedfield 
in  Anierica,  Heid  in  England,  Thorn  of  Manritiui^,  and  Pidding* 
ton  of  Calcutta,  with  marked  ability,  and  in  special  works.  1 
refer  the  reader  to  them.  The  theory  of  this  school  is,  that 
these  are  rotary  storms;  that  they  revolve  agahui  the  hands 
of  a  watch  in  the  northern,  and  with  the  hands  of  a  watch  in  the 
southern  hemisphere ;  that  nearer  the  centre  or  vortex  the  more 
violent  the  storm,  while  the  centre  itself  is  a  calm,  which  travels 
sometimes  a  mile  or  two  an  hour,  and  sometimes  forty  or  fifty ; 
that  in  the  centre  the  barometer  is  low,  rising  as  you  approach 
the  periphery  of  the  whirl ;  that  the  diameter  of  these  storms 
is  sometimes  a  thousand  miles,  and  sometimes  not  more  than 
a  few  leagues ;  that  they  have  their  origin  somewhere  between 
the  parallels  of  10^  and  20°  north  and  south,  travelling  to  the 
westward  in  either  hemisphere,  but  increasing  their  distance 
from  the  equator,  until  they  reach  the  parallel  of  25°  or  30°, 
when  they  turn  towards  the  east,  or  **  recurvate,"  but  continue 
to  increase  their  distance  from  the  equator — t.  e.,  they  first 
travel  westwardly,  inclining  towards  the  nearest  pole;  they 
then  recurve  and  travel  eastwardly,  still  inclining  towards  the 
pole ;  and  that  such  is  their  path  in  both  hemispheres,  etc. 

786.  Puzding  queetione. — The  questions  why  these  storms  should 
recurve,  and  why  they  should  travel  as  they  do,  and  why  lliey 
should  turn  vjtth  the  hands  of  a  watch  in  the  southern,  and  againai 
them  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  are  still  considered  by  many 
as  puzzles,  though  it  is  thought  that  their  course  to  the  westward 
in  the  trade-wind  region,  and  to  the  eastward  in  the  counter- 
trades, is  caused  by  the  general  movement  of  the  atmosphere, 
like  the  whirls  in  an  angry  flood,  which,  thoug|h  they  revolve, 
yet  they  are  borne  down  stream  with  the  currents  as  they  do 
revolve.  The  motion  polarward  is  caused,  the  conjecture  is,  by 
the  fact  that  the  equatorial  edge  of  the  storm  has,  in  consequence 
of  diurnal  rotation,  a  greater  velocity  than  its  polar  edge.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  less  difficulty  with  regard  to  their  turning 
than  with  regard  to  their  course  ;  the  former  is  now  regarded  as 
the  resultant  of  diurnal  rotation  and  of  those  forces  of  translation 
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which  propel  the  winds  along  the  surface  of  our  planet.  This 
composition  of  the  forces  of  the  revolving  stoim.and  the  resolution 
of  them,  are  precieely  such  (§  215)  as  to  produce  opposite  rotation 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator. 

787.  E9p!f9  theory, — Many  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
these  storms  still  remain  to  he  explained ;  even  the  facts  with 
F^aid  to  them  are  disputed  hy  some.  The  late  Professor  Espy, 
after  having  discussed  for  many  years  numerous  ohservations 
that  have  heen  made  chiefly  on  shore,  maintained  that  the  wind 
does  not  hlow  caround  the  vortex  or  place  of  low  barometer,  but 
directly  towards  it.  He  held  that  the  place  of  low  barometer, 
instead  of  being  a  disc,  is  generally  an  oblong,  in  tho  shape  of  a 
long  trough,  between  two  atmospherical  waves ;  that  it  is  curved 
with  its  convex  side  towards  the  east ;  that  it  is  sometimes  nearly 
straight,  and  generally  of  great  length  from  north  to  south, 
reaching  in  America,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes 
and  beyond,  and  having  but  little  breadth  in  proportion  to  its 
length ;  that  it  travels  east,  moving  side  foremost,  requiring 
about  two  days  to  go  from  the  Alississippi  to  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland ;  that  on  either  side  of  it,  but  many  miles  distant, 
there  is  a  ridge  of  high  barometer ;  that  the  wind  on  either  side 
of  the  line  of  low  barometer,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  wind, 
blows  toward  it,  etc.,  and,  in  support  of  these  positions,  he 
advanced  this  theory :  *'  When  the  air  in  any  locality  acquires  a 
higher  temperature  or  a  higher  dew-point  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding regions,  it  is  specifically  lighter,  and  will  ascend  ;  in 
ascending,  it  comes  under  less  pressure,  and  expands;  in  ex- 
panding from  diminished  pressure,  it  grows  colder  about  a  degree 
and  a  quarter  for  every  hundred  y^rds  of  ascent ;  in  cooling  as 
low  as  the  dew -point  (which  it  will  do  when  it  rises  as  many  hun- 
dred yards  as  the  dew-point  at  the  time  is  below  the  temperature 
of  the  air  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit),  it  will  begin  to  condense  its 
vapour  into  cloud ;  in  condensing  its  vapour  into  water  or  cloud, 
it  will  evolve  its  latent  caloric ;  this  evolution  of  latent  caloric 
will  prevent  the  air  from  cooling  so  fast  in  its  farther  ascent  as  it 
did  in  ascending  below  the  base  of  the  cloud  now  forming  ;  the 
current  of  the  air,  however,  will  continue  to  ascei  i,  and  grow 
colder  about  half  as  much  as  it  would  do  if  it  had  no  vapour  in  it 
to  condense ;  and  when  it  has  risen  high  enough  to  have  con- 
densed, by  the  cold  of  expansion  from  diminished  pressure,  one 
hundredth  of  its  weight  of  vapour,  it  will  be  about  forty-eight 

2  B 
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degrees  less  ccid  titan  it  wodd  hxre  been  if  it  had  no  Tapour  to 
oondenfe  nor  latent  caloric  to  gire  oat — tint  i&,  it  will  be  aboiu 
fvrty-^ight  degrees  wmrmer  than  the  snrnmnding  air  at  the  same 
height ;  it  wilL  tberef ire  (with*:>iit  making  an j  allowanoe  for  the 
higher  dew>point  of  the  ascending  cnrrent),  be  aboat  one  tenth 
lighter  than  the  smronnding  colder  air,  and,  of  co«irBe»  it  will 
continiie  to  aeoend  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  qiresMling  oat  in 
all  directions  aboTe  as  it  aecenda.  oreriapping  the  air  in  all  the 
fiarroandicg  regions  in  the  Ticinitr  of  the  stoim,  and  thus,  by 
increasiDg  the  weight  oi  the  air  around,  canse  the  barometer  to 
rise  on  the  oatside  of  the  storm,  and  fidl  still  more  imder  the 
storm-cljud  bv  the  outspreading  of  air  above,  thns  leaving  less 
ponderable  matter  near  the  centre  of  the  npmoving  column  to 
press  on  the  barometer  below.  The  barometer  thns  standinf; 
below  the  mean  imder  doad  in  the  central  regions,  and  above 
the  mean  on  the  ontside  of  the  cloud,  the  air  will  blow  on  all 
sides  from  without,  inward,  under  the  cloud.  The  air,  on  coming 
under  the  cloud,  being  subjected  to  less  pressure,  will  ascend 
and  carry  up  the  vapour  it  contains  with  it,  and  as  it  ascends 
will  become  colder  by  expansion  from  constantly  diminishing 
pressure,  and  will  begin  to  condense  its  vapour  in  cloud  at  the 
height  indicated  before,  and  thus  the  process  of  cloud-forming 
will  go  on.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  upper  current  of  air  in 
the  United  States  moves  constantly,  from  a  known  cause,  towards 
the  eastward,  probably  a  little  to  the  south  of  east ;  and  as  the 
upmoving  column  containing  the  cloud  is  chiefly  in  this  upper 
current  of  air,  it  follows  that  the  storm-cloud  must  move  in  the 
same  direction.  And  over  whatever  r^on  the  storm-dond 
appears,  to  that  region  will  the  wind  blow  below ;  thus  the  wind 
must  set  in  with  a  storm  from  some  eastern  direction,  and,  as  the 
storm-cloud  passes  on  towards  the  eastward,  the  wind  must 
change  to  some  western  direction,  and  blow  from  that  quarter 
till  the  end  of  the  storm."* 

788.  Dao^s  law. — According  to  Dove's  "Law  of  Botadon," 
which  is  said  to  hold  good  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  is 
supposed  to  obtain  in  the  southern  also,  the  wind  being  N.W. 
and  veering,  it  ought  to  veer  by  W.  to  S.W.,  and  so  on,  agaifui 
the  hands  of  a  watch.  This  ''  law  "  is  explained  thus :  Suppose 
a  ship  be  in  S.  lat.  off  Cape  Horn  as  at  a,  with  a  low  barometer 

*  The  Fourth  Meteorological  Beport  of  Prof.  James  P.  Eapy ;  Senate  Doc. 
65,  34th  GongreBB,  3id  session. 
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to  the  north  of  her,  as  at  C,  where  the  air  ascends  as  fust  aa  it 
comes  pouring  in  &om  all  sides.  The  ship,  let  it  be  eapposed,  ifi 
jnst  on  the  verge  of,  but  erterior  to  the  Tortex,  or  that  place 
where  the  wind  commeaoes  to  revolve.  The  first  rneh  of  the  arc 
at  a  will  be  directly  for  the  centre  C ;  consequently,  a  ship  so 


placed  would  report  the  storm  as  commencing  with  the  wind  at 
south.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  will  suppose  this  place  of 
low  barometer  to  be  stationaiy,  and  the  air,  as  it  rushes  in,  to 
ascend  at  the  disc .  C.  Thus  the  area  of  inmshing  air  will 
gradually  enlai^  itself  by  broad  spreading,  like  a  circle  on  the 
water,  nntil  it  be  compassed  by  a  circle  with  a  radius  C  S,  of 
indefinite  length.  The  air  then,  on  the  meridian  SON,  but  to 
the  south  of  a,  will  not  blow  along  this  meridian  and  pass  over 
the  ship ;  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  it 
will  take  a  direction,  S  a',  to  the  westward ;  and  the  arrow  d  a, 
representing  a  S.S.E.  wind,  will  now  show  the  direction  of  the 
wind  at  a.  Thns  the  ship  will  report  that  the  wind  commenced 
at  eonth,  and  gtadoally  hauled  to  B.S.E.,  i.e,  against  the  hands  of 
a  watch ;  and  so  the  arrows  h'  a'  will  represent  the  direction  of 
the  wind  at  each  station,  a'  a'  a',  when  the  storm  commenced, 
and  the  arrows  tf  of  the  directions  afterwards,  thus  showing  it  to 
have  veered  agaimt  the  hands  of  a  watch.  And  this  ia  the 
directum  in  which  the  forces  of  diorsal  rotation,  when  not 
2  K  2 
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mastered  hy  opposing  forces,  always  require  the  wind,  when  not 
blowing  round  in  spiralB  and  a  whirl,  to  haul  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Now,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  fint  seem,  it  is  also 
the  forces  of  dinmal  rotation  that  give  that  same  wind,  when  it 
is  blowing  round  in  spirals,  its  first  impulse  to  march  ronnd  in 
the  contrary  direction,  or  (§  786)  with  the  hands  of  a  watch  ;  but 
this  is  as  it  should  be — it  hands  one  way,  and  marches  the  other. 
After  passing  a,  and  each  of  the  other  stations,  ci  a\  the  rush  of 
wind  is  sufficient,  let  us  suppose,  to  create  a  whirl.  The  wind 
at  a'  a'  a',  continuing  on  with  a  circular  motion,  is  represented 
thenceforward  in  its  course  by  the  curved  arrows  a  e,  a!  e\  The 
wind  coming  from  the  east  and  the  west  has  no  direct  impulse 
from  diurnal  rotation,  but  the  wind  on  either  side  o^it  has,  and 
hence  the  prime  vertical  wind  is  carried  around  with  the  rest.  If, 
now,  we  imagine  the  disc  C  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  the  storm 
to  become  a  travelling  one,  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  com- 
position and  resolution  of  other  forces  also,  such  as  those  of 
traction,  aberration,  and  the  like,  before  we  can  resolve  the 
whirlwind. 

789.  BemouiUt's  formula. — ^But  the  cyclonologists  do  not  locate 
their  storms  in  such  high  latitudes  as  the  parallels  of  Cape  Horn. 
Hence  we  might  safely  infer,  one  would  suppose,  that  in  high 
southern  latitudes  a  north  wind  has  a  tendency  to  incline  to  the 
westward  and  a  south  wind  to  the  eastward ;  and  the  cause  of 
this  tendency  is  in  operation,  whether  the  place  of  low  barometer 
be  a  disc  or  an  oblong,  for  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  trade-wind 
law,  as  expounded  by  ELalley,  that  it  so  operates;  and  it  will 
also  be  the  case  whether  the  wind  be  caused  by  an  influx  into 
the  place  of  low,  or  the  efflux  from  the  place  of  l:igh  barometer ; 
or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  by  both  t(^ether.  If  the  distance 
between  the  place  of  high  and  low  barometer  were  alwaj's  the 
same,  then  a  given  difference  of  barometric  pressure  would 
always  be  followed  by  a  wind  of  the  same  foi-ce  of  velocity.  By 
expanding  Bemouilli's  formula  for  the  Telocity  of  gas  jets  under 
given  pressures,  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel  has  computed*  the 
velocity  and  the  force  with  which  currents  of  air  or  winds  would 
issue  under  certain  differences  of  barometric  pressure.  Under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  t.  «.,  when  the  places  of  high  and 
of  low  barometer  are  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  as  on  the  inside 
and  outside  of  an  air-pump,  an  effective  difference  of  0.006  inch 

^  8«e  article  Meteorology,  EncyclopeBdia  BritaiiDica,  1857. 
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in  ihe  barometric  presstire  would  create  a  breeze  with  a  velocity 
of  seven  miles  the  hour.  Such  a  wind  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
horizontal  pressure  of  0.2  lb.  the  square  foot,  thus : 


Dlft  bammetilc 
FrttBure. 

Velocity  of  Wtad. 

Horisontal  Piwsare. 

Strength  of  wind. 

O.006iiich 

7  miles  per  hour. 

0.2  lbs.  per  sq.ft. 

Gentle  air. 

O.OIO    „ 

14     „ 

0.9    „ 

Light  breeze. 

0.016     n 

21      n 

1.9     n 

Good  sailing  breeze. 

0.06         n 

41      n 

7.5    M           » 

A  gale. 

0.14        n 

61     „ 

16.7    „ 

Great  storm. 

0.25      „ 

82     „ 

30.7'  n 

Tempest. 

0.41      „ 

92     „ 

o7 .  y   ft         tt 

Devastating  bomcane. 

Changes,  however,  in  the  barometer,  amounting  to  five  or  six 
times  these  differences,  are  observed  to  take  place  at  sea  without 
producing  winds  exceediug  in  velocity  the  rates  above.  This  is 
because  the  places  of  high  and  low  barometer  at  sea  are  far  apart, 
and  because,  also,  of  the  obstructions  of  the  winds  afforded  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface. 

790.  Predicting  storms. — But,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
importance  of  a  daily  system  of  weather  reports  by  telegraph  on 
shore,  and  across  the  water  between  Europe  and  America  when 
the  sub-Atlantic  cable  is  well  laid,  looms  up  and  assumes  all  the 
proportions  of  one  of  the  great  practical  questions  of  the  age. 
We  may  conjecture,  as  the  probable  result  of  observation,  that 
the  greater  the  distance  between  the  place  of  high  and  low 
barometer,  the  less  the  velocity  of  wind  for  a  given  barometric 
difference  would  be.  Professor  Buys  Ballot  has  discovered, 
practically,  the  numerical  relation  between  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  given  barometric  differences  for  certain  places  in  Holland. 
With  the  view  of  ascertaining  like  relations  for  this  country,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  cordon  of  meteorological  stations 
over  the  United  Staf.es,  each  station  being  required  to  report 
daily  to  the  Observatory  in  Washington,  by  telegraph,  the  height 
of  the  barometer,  force  of  wind,  etc.  By  such  a  plan,  properly 
organized,  we  might  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  give  the  ships, 
not  only  on  the  great  lakes,  but  in  our  sea-port  towns  also, 
timely  warning  of  many  a  gale,  and  to  send  by  telegraph  to 
Europe — when  one  shall  be  paid — warning  of  many  a  one  long 
before  it  could  traverse  the  Atlantic.  The  contributions  which 
the  magnetic  telegraph  is  capable  of  making  for  the  advancement 
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of  meteorology  will  enable  tis  to  warn  the  sliips  in  our  Gulf 
ports,  as  well  as  those  of  Cuba,  of  the  approach  of  every  hurricane 
or  tornado  that  visits  those  regions. 

791.  The  changing  of  the  wind  in  a  cyclone. — But,  returning  to  the 
cyclone  theory  :  though  the  wind  be  blowing  aroimd  in  spirals 
against  the  hands  of  the  watch,  yet,  from  the  fact  that  the  centre 
about  which  it  is  blowing  is  also  travelling  along,  the  changes  of 
the  wind,  as  observed  by  a  vessel  over  which  the  storm  is 
passing,  will  not,  under  all  circumstances,  be  against  the  sun  in 
the  northern,  or  with  the  sun  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
reason  is  obvious,  lliis  point  is  worth  studying,  and  any  one 
who  will  resort  to  "  moving  diagrams "  for  illustration  will  be 

repaid  with  edification.  Piddington's 
horn  cards  are  the  best;  but  let  those 
who  have  them  not  cut  a  disc  of  paper 
of  any  convenient  diameter,  say  2^ 
inches,  and  then  cut  out  a  circle  of  2 
inches  from  the  middle ;  this  will  leave  a 
ring  half  an  inch  broad  upon  which  to 
draw  arrows  representing  the  course  of 
the  wind.  Suppose  them  to  be  drawn 
for  the  north.em  hemisphere,  as  in  the 
annexed  diagram ;  lay  the  paper  ring  on  the  chart :  suppose  the 
ship  to  be  in  the  N.E.  quadrant  of  the  storm,  which  is  travelling 
noilh,  the  centre  of  the  storm  will  pass  to  the  west,  but  the  wind 
will  change  from  S.E.  to  S.,  and  so  on  to  the  west,  with  ihe  hands 
of  a  watch,  though  it  be  revolving  about  tbe  centre  against  the 
hands  of  a  waich  ;  still  the  rule  for  finding  the  direction  of  the 
centre  holds  good :  Face  the  wind,  and  the  centre  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  will  be  to  the  right ;  in  the  southern,  to  the  left. 

792.  Hie  wind  stronger  on  one  side  than  (he  other, — Suppose  that 
in  the  case  before  us  the  storm  is  travelling  to  the  north  at  the 
rate  of  20  miles  the  hour,  and  that  the  wind  is  revolving  around 
the  centre  also  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  the  hour :  when  the  vortex 
bears  west  of  the  ship,  the  wind  will  be  south.  It  is  going  20 
miles  to  the  north  with  the  body  of  the  storm,  and  20  miles 
around  the  centre ;  total  force  of  the  wind,  40  miles  an  hour  on 
the  east  side.  Now  imagine  yourself  on  the  other  side,  that  is, 
that  you  are  in  the  north-west  quadrant,  and  that  the  storm  is 
travelling  due  north  as  before ;  the  vortex  will  pass  east  of  yon, 
when  the  wind  should  have  changed  from  N.E.  to  north,  turning 
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ftgainst  the  hands  of  a  watch ;  but  when  the  wind  is  north,  it  is, 
in  the  case  enpposed,  travelling  south  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an 
hour  around  the  storm,  while  the  progressive  movement  of  the 
storm  itself  is  north  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour.  One  motion 
exactly  cancels  the  other,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  line  of  calm 
and  light,  or  moderate  or  not  so  heavy  winds  on  one  side  of  the 
centre,  while  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  line  of  maximum 
violence ;  in  other  words,  in  every  ti*avelling  cyclone  the  wind 
blows  harder  on  one  side  than  the  other.  This  is  the  case  in 
both  hemispheres ;  and  by  handling  these  moving  diagrams  for 
illustration,  the  navigator  will  soon  become  familiar  with  the 
various  problems  for  detennining  theoretically  the  direction  of 
the  Tortex,  the  course  it  is  ti-avelling,  its  distance,  etc.  There- 
fore,  when  it  is  optional  with  the  navigator  to  pass  the  storm  on 
either  side,  he  should  avoid  the  heavy  side.  These  remarks 
apply  to  both  hemispheres. 

793.  The  rainy  guoBratU  of  a  qfdone.  Captain  To^nbee  asks  i£ 
it  rains  more  in  one  quarter  of  a  cyclone  than  another?  In 
cyclones  that  travel  fast,  I  suppose  there  would  be  most  rain  in 
the  c^ier  quarter ;  with  those  that  have  little  or  no  progressive 
motion,  I  conjecture  that  the  rainy  quarter,  if  there  be  one, 
would  depend  upon  the  quarter  whence  that  wind  comes  that 
brings  most  rain.  The  rain  in  a  cyclone  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  moisture  of  that  air  which  has  blown  its  round  and 
gone  up  in  the  vortex ;  then  it  expands,  grows  cool,  and  con- 
denses its  vapour,  which  spreads  out  at  top  like  a  great  mushroom 
in  the  air,  the  liberated  heat  adding  fury  to  the  storm. 

794.  Erroneous  theoriee. — Such,  briefly  stated,  are  the  two 
theories.  They  appear  to  me,  from  such  observation  and  study 
as  I  have  been  able  to  bestow,  to  be  neither  of  them  wholly 
right  or  altogether  wrong.  Both  are  instructive,  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  one  will,  in  many  instances,  throw  light  upon  the 
facts  of  the  other.  That  rotary  storms  do  frequently  occur  at 
sea  we  know,  for  vessels  have  sometimes,  while  scudding  before 
the  wind  in  them,  sailed  round  and  round.  The  United  States 
brig  **  Perry  "  did  this  a  few  years  ago  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and 
so  did  the  ''  Charles  Heddle  "  in  the  East  Indies  :  she  went  round 
and  round  a  cyclone  five  times. 

795.  The  wind  in  a  true  cyclone  hhwe  in  spirals, — From  such  ob- 
servations as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  upon  the  subject,  I  am 
induced  to  believe,  with  Thorn,  that  the  wind  in  a  cyclone  does 
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not  blow  round  in  a  circle,  but  around  in  spirals.  Nay,  I  go 
farther,  and  conjecture,  that  it  is  only  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  vortex  that  the  wind  gyrates,  and  that  the  gyrating  column 
is  never  hundreds  of  miles  in  diameter^  as  the  advocates  of  this 
theory  make  it :  I  shall  allude  to  this  again.  The  low  barometer 
at  the  centre  is  owing,  in  part,  to  two  causes ;  one  is  the  con- 
densation of  vapour,  with  its  liberated  heat,  as  maintained  by 
Eepy ;  the  other  is  the  action  of  a  real  centrifugal  force,  which 
applies  to  all  revolving  bodies.  In  weighing  the  effect  of  this 
centrifugal  force  upon  the  low  barometer,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  give  it  an  undue  weight.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the 
air  to  fly  off  in  a  tangent  The  lateral  atmospheric  pressure 
would  prevent  that,  if  the  centrifugal  force  were  never  so  great ; 
and  the  lower  the  barometer  in  the  centre,  the  greater  would  be 
the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air.  The  proper  weight,  there- 
fore, due  to  the  centrifugal  force  I  hold  to  be  not  very  great, 
though  it  is  appreciable  to  this  extent :  The  storm  having  com- 
menced revolving,  the  flow  of  air  into  the  vortex  is  retarded,  not 
prevented^  by  centrifugal  tendency ;  and  this  retardation  assists 
in  causing  the  barometer  to  stand  lower  than  it  would  if  there 
were  no  revolution.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  little  whirl- 
winds so  often  seen  during  summer  and  &11,  or  who  can  call  to 
mind  the  whirls  or  *'  sucks  "  in  a  mill  pond,  or  at  the  lock  in  a 
canal  when  the  water  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom,  may  appreciate 
the  extent  to  which  the  centrifugal  tendency  wUl  help  to  make  a 
low  barometer  at  the  centre  of  a  cyclone. 

796.  An  iUustraiion, — The  low  barometer,  the  revolving  storm, 
and  the  ascending  column  require  for  a  postulate  the  approach 
by  spirals  of  the  wind  from  circumference  to  centre.  The  wind 
(§  665)  blows  towards  the  place  of  low  barometer ;  that  is  ad- 
mitted by  all.  It  can  only  reach  that  place  by  a  direct  or  by  a 
curvilinear  motion.  If  by  the  former,  then  there  can  be  no  revo- 
lution ;  but  if  there  be  revolution,  then  the  air,  while  as  wind  it 
is  revolving  around  the  centre  in  the  gyrations  of  the  storm,  is 
approaching  the  centre  also.  Hence  we  derive  the  elements  of  a 
spiral  curve ;  and  the  physical  necessity  for  spiral  motion  is 
demonstrated  from  the  fact  that  there  is  circular  motion  and  an 
uprising  in  the  centre.  This  spiral  movement  and  the  uprising 
may  be  illustrated  by  familiar  examples :  The  angles  and  comers 
of  the  Observatory,  and  its  wings,  are  so  arranged  thnt  at  a 
certain  place  there  is,  with  westerly  winds,  always  a  whirlwind. 
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This  whirlwind  is  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  and  when  there 
is  snow,  there  is  a  pile  of  it  in  the  centre,  with  a  naked  path,  in 
the  shape  of  a  ring,  three  or  fonr  feet  hroad  ahout  it.  It  is  the 
spiral  motion  y^hlch  brings  the  drift-snow  to  the  centre  or  voi-tex, 
and  the  npward  motion  not  being  strong  enough  to  cany  the  snow 
up,  it  is  left  behind,  forming  a  sort  of  cone,  which  serves  as  a 
cast  for  the  base  of  the  vortex.  If  yoa  throw  chips  or  trashy 
matter  into  the  lock  of  a  canal  and  watch  them,  yon  will  see  that 
as  they  come  within  the  influence  of  the  ^'  suck  "  they  will  ap- 
proach the  whirl  by  a  spiral  until  they  reach  the  centre,  when, 
notwithstanding  they  may  be  lighter  than  the  water,  they  will  be 
**■  sucked  "  down.  Here  we  see  the  effects  of  centrifugal  force 
npon  a  fluid  revolving  within  itself.  The  "suck"  is  funnel- 
shaped.  As  it  goes  down,  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  water 
increases ;  it  counteracts  more  and  mere  the  effect  of  centrifugal 
force,  and  diminishes,  by  its  increase,  the  size  of  the  "  suck.'* 

797.  Dust  whirlteinda  and  wder-spotUs. — So,  too,  with  the  little 
autumnal  whirlwinds  in  the  road  and  on  the  lawn :  the  dust, 
leaves,  and  trash  will  be  swept  in  towards  the  centre  at  the  bottom, 
whirl  round  and  round,  go  up  in  the  middle,  and  be  scattered 
or  spread  out  at  the  top.  I  recollect  seeing  one  of  these  whirl- 
winds pass  across  the  Potomac,  raising  from  the  river  a  regular 
%rater-spout,  and,  when  it  reached  the  land,  it  appeared  as  a 
common  whirlwind,  its  course  being  marked,  as  usual,  by  a 
-whirling  column  of  leaves  and  dust.  These  little  whirlwinds 
are,  I  take  it,  the  great  storms  of  the  sea  in  miniature ;  and  a 
proper  study  of  the  miniature  on  land  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
great  original  on  the  ocean. 

798.  A  vera  causa. — The  unequally  heated  plain  is  thought  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  one.  But  there  are  no  unequally  heated  plains 
at  sea ;  nevertheless,  the  primum  mobile  there  is  said,  and  rightly 
said,  to  be  heat.  Electricity,  or  some  other  imponderable,  may 
be  concerned  in  the  birth  of  the  whirlwind  both  ashore  and  afloat 
But  that  is  conjecture;  the  presence  of  heat  is  a  fact.  In  the 
middle  of  the  cyclone  there  is  generally  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow ; 
and  the  amount  of  heat  set  free  during  the  process  of  condensing 
the  vapour  for  this  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow,  is  sufficient  to  raise 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  more  than  five  times  the 
whole  amount  of  water  that  falls.  This  vast  amount  of  heat  is 
set  free,  not  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  cloud- 
region,  and  where  the  upward  tendency  of  the  indraught  is  still 
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fai-ther  promoted.  What  sets  the  whirlwind  &-brewing  is  another 
question ;  but  its  elements  being  put  in  motion,  there  is  a  dimi- 
nished barometric  pressure,  first,  on  account  of  cenbrijugal  te»- 
dency ;  next,  on  account  of  the  ascending  column  of  air,  which 
expands  and  ascends, — ^ascends  and  expands  on  account  of  such 
diminished  pressure; — and  next,  though  not  least,  on  account  of 
the  heat  which  is  set  free  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour 
which  forms  the  clouds  and  makes  the  rain.  This  hei^t  expands 
and  pushes  aside  the  upper  air  still  more> 

799.  OhjectioM  to  the  ikeory, — After  much  study,  I  find  some 
difficulties  -about  the  cyclone  theory  that  I  cannot  overcome^ 
They  are  of  this  sort :  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  to  have 
a  cyclone  with  a  rovolving  and  traveUing  disc  1000,  or  500 
miles  in  diameter,  ^  the  expounders  of  the  theory  have  it. 
is  it  possible  for  a  disc  of  such  an  attenuated  fluid  as  commou 
air,  having  1000  miles  of  diameter  with  its  less  than  wafer-liko 
thickness  in  comparison,  to  go  travelling  over  the  earth's  surface 
and  revolving  about  a  centre  with  tornado  violence?  With  the 
log-books  of  several  vessels  before  me  that  are  9u^pposed  to  have 
been  in  different  parts  of  the  same  cyclone  I  have  a  number 
of  times  attempted  to  project  its  path,  but  I  always  failed  to 
bring  out  exctdly  stich  a  storm  as  the  theory  calls  for.*  I  make  a 
distinction  between  the  hauling  of  the  wind  in  oonsequenoe  of 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  rotation  of  the  wind  in  the 
cyclone  in  consequence  of  its  centripetal  force.  For  the  sake  of 
illustrating  my  difficulties  a  little  farther,  let  us  suppose  a  low 
barometer  with  a  revolving  storm  to  occur  at  A  in  the  southeru 
hemisphere.  Let  the  storm  be  travelling  towards  K  Let  ob- 
servers be  at  c",  d,  and  e,  and  let  e"  and  d  be  each  several 
hundred  miles  from  A^  and  so  far  as  to  be  clearly  without  the 
reach  of  the  whirl.  Now,  then,  will  not  the  air  at  d'  and  d 
blow  north  and  east  as  directly  for  the  place  of  low  barometer  as 
it  would  were  that  place  an  oblong,  N  A,  instead  of  a  disc,  as 
per  the  arrows  ?    And  why  should  it  be  a  disc  in  preference  to 

*  Since,  this  was  written,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  ezamlning  at  the 
Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Adnuml  Fitzroy's  admirable 
diagrams,  in  MS^  of  the  "Boyal  Charter"  storm  of  October,  1859.  It  ma  a 
true  cyclone — the  best  type  of  one,  and  the  most  perfectly  developed  on  a 
large  scale  that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  observation.  Its  largest  diameter  did 
not  measure  less  than  300  miles. 
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an  ellipse  a  square,  an  oblong,  or  any  figure,  be  it  never  so  ir- 

^  ^  regular  P   The  trade -winds  an- 


■     "     ■■  awer,  showing  the  equatorial 
■^  calm  belt — anobloug — as  their 

place  of  meeting.  They  neither 
revolve  nor  blow  at  right 
angles,  with  the  line  of  their 
direction  from  the  place  of  low 
barometer;  but  they  blow  as 
directly  for  it  as  the  forces  of 
diurnal  rotation- will  allow.  But  the  cyclonologists,  instead  of 
permitting  the  wind  at  the  distance  c"  sometimes  to  blow  to  the 
east,  and  at  d  to  blow  to  the  north,  merdy  because  there  is  a  low 
barometer  east  of  c"  and  north  of  d,  require  it  always  so  to  blow 
because,  by  their  theory,  there  is  a  low  barometer  east  of  d  and 
Booth  of  c"  /  llius,  to  reach  its  theoretical  place  of  destination, 
the  wind  must  blow  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  destina- 
tion !  It  would  require  a  rush  of  inconceivable  rapidity  so  to 
deflect  currents  of  air  while  they  are  yet  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  centre  of  gyration.  Moreover,  the  two  cyclonologists, 
e"  and  d,  would  differ  with  each  other  as  to  the  centre  of  the 
storm.  Each  at  first  would  assume  that  the  wind  was  blowing 
about  him  in  the  direction  of  the  curved  arrow  c"  and  d.  As  the 
place  of  low  barometer  travels  towards  B,  the  hauling  of  the  wind 
would  be  according  to  the  theory  at  c\  but  against  it  at  d.  The 
cyclonologist  in  d  would  place  the  centre  of  the  storm  to  the 
eastward  of  him,  as  in  the  direction  of  d,  but  the  other  would 
place  it  to  the  southward  of  him,  as  in  the  direction  c\  By  the 
rule,  ship  d  would  be  led  towards  the  real  track  of  the  storm,  t.  e., 
into  danger,  and  ship  c"  away  from  it.*  From  all  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  cyclone  theory  is  defective  in  this :  when  the 
wind  hauls  in  the  storm,  the  sailor  who  is  contending  with  it, 
lacks  a  rule  by  which  he  may  know  the  influence  which  causes  it 
to  haul.  The  gyrating  disc  of  a  cyclone  can  never,  I  apprehend, 
exceed  a  few  miles  in  diameter.  On  shore  we  seldom  find  it 
exceeding  in  breadth  as  many  I'ods,  in  most  cases  not  of  as  many 
fathoms,  as  its  advocates  give  it  miles  at  sea.  I  think  the  dust- 
whirl  in  the  street  is  a  true  type  of  the  tornado  (cyclone)  at 
sea. 

*  See  letter  to  Commodore  Wiilleratorf,  p.  457,  vol.  11.,  8tli  ed.,  Maury 'fl 
Failing  Directions. 
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800.  The  three  forceg, — There  are  in  the  various  parts  of  Uie 
storm  at  least  three  forces  at  work  in  effecting  a  change  of  wind, 
as  observed  on  board  ship  at  sea.  (1.)  One  is  diurnal  rotation : 
it  alone  can  never  work  a  change  of  direction  exceeding  90°  ; 
(2.)  another  is  the  varying  position  or  travelling  motion  of  the 
place  of  barometric  depression :  the  change  effected  by  it  cannot 
exceed  180^;  (3.)  and  the  third  is  the  whirling  motion  imparted 
by  the  rush  to  a  common  centre — as  the  whii-l  of  water  at  the 
flood-gate  of  the  mill,  the  whirlwind  in  the  street,  for  example. 

801.  The  effect  of  each, — Hence  it  appears  that  in  a  storm  the 
wind  may  shift  from  any  one  of  three  causes,  and  we  are  not 
entitled  to  call  it  a  cyclone  unless  the  wind  shift  more  than  180°. 
If  the  change  of  direction  be  less  than  90°,  the  shifting  may 
be  due  to  diurnal  rotation  alone;  if  it  be  less  than  180°,  the 
shifting  may  be,  and  is  probably,  due  to  (1)  and  (2).  The 
sailor  has  therefore  no  proof  to  show  that  he  has  been  in  a 
cyclone  unless  the  wind  during  the  storm  changed  its  directions 
more  than  180°.  Cyclones,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  often 
whirlwinds  in  a  storm.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  referring 
again  to  our  miniature  whirlwinds  on  the  land ;  there  we  often 
see  a  number  of  them  at  one  time  and  about  the  same  place ;  and 
they  often  appear  to  skip,  raging  here,  then  disappearing  for  a 
moment,  then  touching  the  ground  again,  and  pursuing  the 
former  direction. 

802.  A  storm  toithin  a  storm, — Observations  have  proved  that 
this  is  the  case  on  land,  and  observations  have  not  established 
that  this  is  not  the  case  at  sea ;  observations  are  wanting  upon 
tliis  subject.  Tornadoes  on  the  land  often  divide  themselves, 
sending  out  branches,  as  it  were.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
cyclones  do  not  do  the  same  at  sea ;  and  whether,  in  those  wide- 
spread and  devastating  storms  that  now  and  then  sweep  over  the 
ocean,  there  be  only  one  voitex  or  several;  and  if  only  one, 
whether  the  whole  storm  partake  of  the  cyclone  character.  lu 
other  words,  may  there  not  be  a  storm  within  a  stoim — that  is,  a 
cyclone  travelling  with  the  storm  and  revolving  in  it  ?  I  ask 
the  question  because  the  theory,  as  at  present  expoundied,  does 
not  satisfy  all  the  facts  observed ;  and  because  the  existence  of 
storms  or  whirlwinds  within  a  storm  would. 

803.  The  Black  Sea  storm  of  1854.— The  celebrated  Black  Sea 
storm  of  1864,  which  did  so  much  damage  to  the  allied  fleet, 
is  still  maintained  by  some  to  be  a  true  cyclone ;  and  by  the 
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obeervatinDB  of  some  of  the  Tossela  a  cyclone  may  be  made  out. 
But  if  we  take  the  observations  of  all  of  them,  and  diBOnss  them 
upon  the  rappoeition  that  the  whole  stoiTu  was  a  cyclone,  it 
will  puzzle  any  one  to  make  anything  of  them.  Admiral  Fitz- 
roy,  in  the  Ueteoroli^cal  Papers  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
pabliabed  diagrams  of  the  winds  as  observed  during  that  stonn 
on  board  of  Tarioos  vessels  in  varions  parts  of  that  sea.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  reconcile  them  with  the  cyclone  theory,  £spy 
maintains  that  they  confirm  bis  theory;  and  his  (S  787)  is  anti- 
cyclonic. 

SIM.  CydoM»  of  the  North  JitMriic— The  cylonee  of  the  "Sorlh 
Atlantic  take  their  rise  generally  (§  785)  somewhere  between 
the  parallels  of  10^  and  20°  north.  They  take  a  westerly  course 
until  they  &11  in  with  the  Gulf  Stream,  when  they  turn  about 
and  run  along  npon  it  until  their  force  is  expended.  The  atmo- 
sphere over  tho  Gulf  Stream  is  generally  well  charged  with 
moisture,  and  in  this  fact  perhaps  will  be  found  the  reason  why 
($  17B)  the  path  of  the  storm  is  laid  along  the  Gulf  Stream. 

80£.  3%«  hurricane  aeoion. — llie  following  table  is  from  Bill's 
Handbook  of  Storms : 


80(1.  Cydonei  in  the  Mitiigtigpi  VaUey. — The  vertex  of  a  cyclone 
is  often  and  aptly  compared  to  a  meteor.  I  have  oflen  olraerved 
the  paths  of  such  through  the  forests  of  the  UiseiBsippi  Valley, 
and  the  path  of  one  of  Iheae  "  whirlwinds "  as  they  are  theie 
called  has  in  no  instance  that  has  &llen  imder  my  oboervation 
been  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  broad.  There  the  track  of 
these  tornadoes  is  called  a  "wind-road,"  because  they  make  an 
avenue  through  the  wood  straight  along,  and  as  olear  of  trees 
as  if  the  old  denizens  of  the  forest  had  been  felled  with  an  axe. 
T  have  seen  trees  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  the  lop,  with  its  limbs,  lying  next  the  hole  whence 
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the  roots  came.  Nevertheless,  the  passage  of  the  meteor,  whose 
narrow  path  was  marked  by  devastation,  would  create  a  great 
commotion  in  the  air,  and  there  would  be  high  winds  raging  for 
several  miles  on  either  side  of  the  "  wind-road."  But  (§  799)  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  one  of  these  revolving  discs  1000  miles  in  diameter : 
its  height  would  scarcely  be  two  miles,  and  its  thickness  would 
not  be  as  great,  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  as  half  the  thickness 
of  this  leaf  is  to  the  length  of  an  inch.    Now  the  difference  in 

^  rate  of  the  diurnal  rotation  between  the  northern  and  southern 
limbs  of  the  disc  would  be  sufficient,  irrespective  of  any  other 
power,  to  break  it  up.  Suppose  its  southern  limb  to  be  in  20° 
N.,  its  northern  limb  would  be  1000  miles,  say  I?*',  farther 
north,  that  is,  in  37^  Diurnal  rotation  would  carry  to  the  east 
the  air  in  the  southern  limb  at  the  rate  of  645  miles  an  hour ; 
out  when  this  same  air  comes  round  on  the  northern  limb, 
diurnal  rotation  would  carry  it  eastward  at  the  rate  only  of  720 
miles.     Because  the  wind  hauls  in  a  particular  way,  it  does 

«  not  follow,  as  by  diagram  (§  799)  it  has  been  shown,  that  it 
is  blowing  in  a  circle,  or  that  the  centre  of  the  storm  is  at  light 
angles  to  its  line  of  direction. 

807.  Extrortroptcal  gales, — In  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  each 
hemisphere  furious  gales  of  wind  also  occur.  One  of.  these, 
remarkable  for  its  violent  effects,  was  encountered  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1853,  about  three  hundred  miles  fix>m  Sandy  Hook, 
latitude  39°  north,  longitude  70°  west,  by  the  "  San  Franciseo," 
steam-ship.  That  ship  was  made  a  complete  wreck  in  a  few 
moments,  and  she  was  abandoned  by  the  survivors,  after  in- 
credible hardships,  exertions,  and  sufferings.  Some  months 
after  this  disaster  I  received  by  the  California  mail  the  abstiact 
log  of  the  fine  clipper  ship.  '^  Ei^le  Wing  *'  (Ebenezer  H.  Linnell), 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  She  encountered  the  ill-&ted 
steamer*s  gale,  and  thus  describes  it :  *^  December  24ih.  Latitade 
89°  16'  north,  longitude  62°  82'  west.  First  part  threatening 
weather ;  shortened  sail ;  at  4  p.m.  close-reefed  the  top-sails  and 
furled  the  courses.  At  8  p Jd.  took  in  fore  and  mizen  top-sails ; 
hove  to  under  close-reefed  main  top-sail  and  spencer,  the  ship 
l^'ing  with  her  lee  rail  under  water,  nearly  on  her  beam-ends. 
At  1  30  A.M.  the  fore  and  main  top-gallant-masts  went  over  the 
flide,  it  blowing  a  perfect  hurricane.  At  8  a.m.,  moderated; 
a  sea  took  away  jib-boom  and  bowsprit  cap.    In  my  thirty-one 
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years'  experience  at  seo,  I  bftve  never  seen  a  typhoon  or  hurri- 
cane so  severe.  Lost  two  men  overboard — saved  one.  Stove 
e^y light,  broke  my  barometer,  etc.,  etc."  Severe  gales  in  this 
part  of  the  Atlantic — t.  e.,  on  the  polar  side  of  the  calm  belt 
of  Cancer — ^rarely  oocnr  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  This  appears  to  be  the  time  when  the 
fiends  of  the  storm  are  most  busily  at  work  in  the  West  Indies. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  these  extra-tropical  gales, 
for  the  most  part,  come  from  the  north-west.  But  the  winter 
is  the  most  famous  season  for  these  gales.  That  is  the  time 
when  the  Gulf  Stream  has  brought  the  heat  of  summer  and 
placed  it  (§  172)  in  closest  proximity  to  the  extremest  cold  of 
the  north.  And  there  should,  therefore,  it  wotdd  seem,  be  a 
conflict  between  these  extremes ;  consequently,  great  disturbances 
in  the  air,  and  a  violent  rush  from  the  cold  to  the  warm.  In 
like  manner,  the  gales  that  most  prevail  in  the  extra-tropics  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  come  from  the  pole  and  the  west,  t.  e., 
south-west. 

808.  Storm  and  Bcnn  chcaU. — Storm  and  Kain  Charts  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  have  already  been  published  by  tlie  Observatory, 
and  others  for  the  other  oceans  are  in  process  of  construction. 
The  object  of  such  charts  is  to  show  the  directions  and  relative 
frequency  of  calms,  fogs,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.  These 
charts  are  very  instructive.  They  show  that  that  half  of  the 
atmospherical  coating  of  the  earth  which  covers  the  northern 
hemisphere — if  we  may  take  as  a  type  of  the  whole  what  occurs 
on  either  side  of  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean — is  in  a  much 
less  stable  condition  than  that  which  covera  the  southeiii. 


CHAPTEK.  XX. 

§  811-S42. — THB  WIUDS  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE. 

811.  ILepetUUm  often  necesicury. — A  work  of  this  sort,  which  is 
progressive,  must  necessarily  bear  with  it  more  or  less  of 
repetition.  It  embodies  the  results  of  the  most  extensive  system 
of  philosophical  observations,  physical  investigation,  and  friendly 
oo-operatiun  that  has  ever  been  set  on  foot.  As  facts  are  developed, 
theories  are  invented  or  expanded  to  reconcile  them.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  or  in  a  short  time  thereafter,  some  one  or  more  of 
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the  fleets  that  are  out  reconnoitring  the  seas  for  us,  returns  witb 
additional  facts  for  our  storehouse  of  knowledge.  Whether  these 
tend  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  theory  a  restatement  is  often 
called  for ;  hence  the  repetition,  of  which  the  case  before  us  is  an 
example. 

812.  7^  S.E.  and  N.E.  trade-winds  put  in  a  balance.— The  fact^ 
stated  in  Chap.  XV.  go  to  show  that  the  south-east  trade-winds 
are  stronger  than  the  north-east.  The  barometer  tells  us  (§  643) 
that  between  the  parallels  of  6°  and  20°  the  south-east  trade- 
winds  bear  a  superincumhent  pressure  upon  the  square  foot  of 
nearlj  4  pounds  greater  than  that  to  which  the  north-east  trades 
are  subjected.  Such  an  excess  of  superincumbent  pressure  upon 
a  fluid  so  elastic  and  subtle  as  air,  ought  to  force  the  south-east 
trade- wind^  from  under  it  more  rapidly  than  the  lighter  pressme 
forces  the  north-east.  Observations  showing  that  si^ch  is  or 
is  not  the  case  should  not  be  ignored. 

813.  Observation*  by  2285  vesaelg. — ^I  have  the  separate  and 
independent  evidence  from  every  vessel  in  a  fleet  numbering  no 
less  than  2235  sail  to  show  that  the  S.E.  are  stronger  than  the 
N.E.  trades.  All  of  these  vessels  passed  through  both  systems  of 
trade-winds.  The  knots  run  per  hour  by  each  one  of  them^ 
as  they  passed  through  the  south-east  trades  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  through  both  systems  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been  measnred 
and  discussed  from  crossing  to  crossing.  The  average  result  in 
knots  is  expressed  in  the  annexed  table,  P.  433.  The  comparison 
is  confined  to  the  rate  of  sailing  between,  the  parallels  of  lO'^  and 
25°,  because  this  is  the  belt  of  steadiest  trades. 

814.  Ships  wed  as  anemometers. — It  is  well  to  observe,  that  on 
each  of  these  three  oceans,  though  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
the  same,  the  course  steered  by  each  fleet  is  different ;  conse- 
quently, these  sailing  wnemometers  are  at  different  angles  with  the 
wind ;  through  the  south-east  trades,  the  wind  is  nearly  aft  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  quartering  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  giving  an 
average  sailing  speed  of  7  knots  an  hour  in  the  latter,  and  of  6 
in  the  former ;  while  through  the  north-east  trades  the  average 
speed  is  6i  knots  an  hour  one  way  (N.W.  f  W.),  with  the  wind 
just  abaft  the  beam,  and  5f  the  other  (S.S.E.),  with  the  wind  at 
a  point  not  so  favourable  for  speed.  Indeed,  most  of  the  ships 
which  average  a  S.S.E.  course  through  this  part  of  the  north- 
east trade-wind  belt  are  close  hauled  ;  therefore  the  average 
strength  of  the  tmdes  here  cannot  be  fleiirly  compared  with  the 
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average  strength  where  the  fleet  have  free  winds.  What  is  the 
difference  in  the  strength  of  snch  winds,  which  impinging  npon 
the  sails,  each  at  the  particular  angle  indicated  above,  imparts  the 
aforesaid  velocities  ?  Moderate  winds,  such  as  these  are,  give  a 
ship  her  highest  speed  generally  when  they  are  just  abaft  the 
beam,  as  they  are  for  a  north-west  course  through  the  north-east 
trades  of  the  North  Atlantic.  So,  to  treat  these  ships  as  anemo- 
meiere  that  will  really  enable  us  to  measure  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  winds,  we  should  reduce  the  average  knots  per 
hour  to  the  average  speed  of  a  mean  ship  sailing  through  average 
*'  trades  "  in  each  ocean,  with  the  wind  impinging  upon  her  sails 
at  the  same  angle  for  all  three,  as,  for  example,  just  abaft  the 
beam,  as  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

815.  VdocUy  of  the  trade- unnds. — Let  us  apply  to  the  average  speed 
through  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  such  a  correction. 
Through  the  former  the  wind  is  aft ;  through  the  latter,  quarter- 
ing. If  we  allow  two  knots  as  a  correction  for  the  one  and  one 
as  a  correction  for  the  other,  we  shall  not  be  greatly  out  Apply- 
ing such  corrections,  we  may  state  the  speed  of  a  mean  ship 
sailing  with  average  trades  just  abaft  the  beam  to  be  as  follows : 

Throngb  the  N.E.  of  the  N.  Atlautic      .        .      6^  knots  per  hour.* 
M         S.E.      H      S.  Atlantic      .         .      8  „ 

„         S.£.      „      8.  Indian  Ooean       .      8  ,. 


*  That  thiB  correction  is  not  too  large  is  indicated  not  only  bj  the  experi- 
ments which  Admiral  Ghabannes,  in  command  of  the  French  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  has  kindly  caused  to  be  made  by  the  brig  **  Zebra,"  but  by 
experiments  which  he  has  subsequently  made  with  the  frigate  **AlceBte,'* 
ae  per  the  following  extracts,  of  a  letter,  just  leceiTed  from  that  distinguished 
officer,  dated — 

**  Frigate  *  L'AIceste,*  at  MoDte  VkSeo.  May  10.  issa 
**  Deab  Sib, — I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  January  List,  which 
I  have  received  with  the  duplicates  of  that  dated  January  15th,  1859,  which 
you  have  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  through  M.  de  Montholon,  as  well  as 
the  interesting  nautical  monogmph  No.  1,  and,  finally,  the  manuscript  passage 
from  an  article  relative  to  the  force  of  the  winds  to  the  height  and  velocity  of 
clouds  and  waves.  I  regret  exceedingly  thnt  I  have  not  under  my  oiders  a 
squadron  of  sailing  vessels  with  which  I  could  put  to  sea,  and  devote  myself 
to  all  these  researches.  Unfortunately,  I  have  only  stesouers  in  my  divisioo, 
with  the  exception  of  the  frigate  which  carries  my  nag,  and  political  circum- 
stances have  retained  me  oimost  constantly  in  the  La  Plata.  I  am  now  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  my  command,  and  in  a  few  days  must  leave  Monte  Yideo 
to  engage  in  some  hydrographical  works  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  afterwards 
I  shaB  return  to  France,  where  I  expect  to  arrive  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
I  shall  not  fiul  during  this  voyage  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  such  as  you 
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I  do  not  take  into  this  comparison  the  force  of  the  N.E.  trades  on 
a  S.S.E.  course  (§  813),  because  the  winds  along  this  route  are 
known  not  to  be  as  steady  as  they  are  farther  away  from  the 
African  coast  Thus  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  S.E.  trades 
are  stronger  than  the  N.E.,  and  so  they  should  he  if  there  he  a  cross- 
ing of  winds  in  the  calm  heU  of  Capricorn, 

816.  JXito  of  the  counter-trades. — The  counter-trades  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  move,  as  before  stated,  towards  their  pole 
more  steadily  and  briskly  than  do  the  counter-trades  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  difiference  of  the  strength 
of  these  two  winds,  I  cite  the  fact  that  vessels  sailing  through 
the  latter,  as  from  New  York  to  England,  average  150  miles  a 
day.  Along  the  corresponding  latitudes  through  the  former,  as 
on  a  voyage  to  Australia,  the  average  speed  is  upwards  of  200 
miles  a  day.  Consequently,  the  counter-trades  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  transport  in  given  times  larger  volumes  of  air  towards 
the  south  than  otir  counter-trades  do  towards  the  north.  This 
air  returns  to  the  tropical  calm  belts  as  an  upper  current.  If, 
descending  there,  it  feeds  the  trade- winds,  then,  the  supply  being 
more  abundant  for  the  S.E.  trades  than  for  the  N.E.,  ^e  S.E. 
trades  must  be  the  stronger  ;  and  so  they  are ;  observations  prove 
them  so  to  be.  Thus  the  crossing  of  i^iQ  air  at  the  tropical  calm 
belts,  though  it  may  not  be  proved,  yet  it  is  shown  to  be  so  very 
probable  that  the  onus  of  proof  is  shifted.  It  now  rests  with 
those  who  dispute  the  crossing  to  prove  their  theory  the  true  one. 


have  indicated,  in  order  to  establish  the  relative  force  of  the  trade-winds  in  the 
floothem  and  in  the  northern  hemisphere— determining  the  differences  of  velo- 
oity  of  the  frigate  with  wind  aft  and  wind  abeam. 

"  In  my  last  letter,  of  tlie  25th  of  January,  I  gave  yon  the  resnlts  obtained 
by  the  brig  *  Zebra,*  but  they  ore  very  incomplete;  and  I  wish,  with  the 
Alceste,'  to  determine  the  comparative  velocities  obtained  with  a  perfectly 
regular  wind  in  the  different  rates  of  going  from  the  nearest  the  wind  to  wind 
fuU  aft.  It  is  evident  that  the  differences  observed  in  this  manner  will  be 
dependent  on  the  special  qoalities  of  each  vessel  used  in  the  experiments,  and 
that  it  will  be  also  necessary  to  take  full  account  of  the  state  of  the  sea ;  but 
by  multiplying  experiments,  one  will  certainly  arrive  at  an  average  in  which 
oonfldenoe  may  be  placed.  I  think  with  you,  that  for  a  ship  sailing  6  knots, 
with  wind  Aill  aft,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  speed  of  2*5  to  3  knots,  with 
the  wind  a  little  abaft  the  beam.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
for  the  '  Aloedte '  this  difference  sometimes  exceeds  8  knots.  My  next  letter 
will  give  you  the  details  of  the  experiments  which  I  shall  have  made  in  this 
respect,  both  south  and  north  of  the  Liue,  which  wiU  necessarily  leugtiien  my 
voyage  a  little.  I  am  too  anxious  to  co-operate  in  my  feeble  way  in  the  great 
works  you  are  carrying  on,  not  to  sacrifice  willingly  some  hours  daily  whenever 
drcnmstances  will  permit*' 
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817.  The  waves  they  get  up. — Arrived  at  this  point,  another  view 
in  the  field  of  conjecture  is  presented,  "which  it  is  proper  we 
should  pause  to  consider.  The  movements  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  polar  side  of  40°  N.  are,  let  it  be  repeated,  by  no  means  so 
constant  from  the  west,  nor  is  the  strength  of  the  westerly  winds 
there  nearly  so  great  on  the  average  as  it  is  in  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  south.  This  £EU3t  is  well  known  among  mari- 
ners. Every  one  who  has  sailed  in  that  southern  girdle  of 
waters  which  belt  the  earth  on  the  polar  side  of  40^,  has  been 
struck  with  the  force  and  trade-like  regularity  of  the  westerly 
winds  which  prevail  there.  The  waves  driven  before  these  winds 
assume  in  their  regularity  of  form,  in  the  magnitude  of  their  pro- 
portions, and  in  the  stateliness  of  their  march,  an  aspect  of 
majestic  grandeur  that  the  billows  of  the  sea  never  attain  else- 
where. No  such  waves  are  foimd  in  the  trade- winds;  for, 
though  the  S.E.  trades  are  quite  as  constant,  yet  they  have  not 
the  force  to  pi]e  the  water  in  such  heaps,  nor  to  arrange  the 
waves  so  orderly,  nor  to  drive  them  so  rapidly  as  those  *'  brave  ** 
winds  do.  There  the  billows,  chasing  each  other  like  skipping 
hills,  look,  with  their  rounded  crests  and  deep  hollowB,  more  like 
mountains  rolling  over  a  plain  than  the  waves  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see.  Many  days  of  cons^Ant  blowing  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  ocean  are  required  to  get  up  such  waves.  It  is  these 
winds  and  waves  which,  on  the  voyage  to  and  from  Australia* 
have  enabled  the  modem  clipper-ship  to  attain  a  speed,  and,  day 
after  day,  to  accomplish  runs  which  at  first  were  considered,  even 
by  the  nautical  world,  as  fabulous,  and  are  yet  regarded  by  all 
with  wonder  and  admiration. 

818.  A  meteorohfficdl  coroUary. — Seeing,  therefore,  that  we  can 
bring  in  such  a  variety  of  facts  and  circumstances,  all  tending 
to  show  that  the  S.E.  trade-winds  are  stronger  than  the  N.E.,  and 
that  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  on  the  polar  side  of  40°  S. 
are  stronger  and  -more  constant  than  their  antcecian  fellows  of 
the  north,  we  may  consider  it  as  a  fact  established,  independently 
of  the  conclusive  proof  afforded  by  Plate  XIII.,  that  the  general 
system  of  atmospherical  circulation  is  more  active  in  the  southern 
than  it  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  And,  seeing  that  it  blows 
with  more  strength  and  regularity  from  the  west  in  the  extrar 
tropical  regions  of  the  southern  than  it  does  in  the  extra-tropical 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  should  deduce,  by  way 
of  corollary,  that  the  counter -trades  of  Ihe  south  are  not  so  easily 
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arrested  in  their  course,  or  tamed  back  in  their  circuits,  as  an 
those  of  the  north.  Consequently,  moreover,  we  should  not, 
either  in  the  trades  or  the  counter-trades  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, look  for  as  many  calms  as  in  those  of  the  northern 
systems. 

819.  Facts  established. — Wherefore,  holding  to  this  corollary, 
we  may  consider  the  following  as  established  facts  in  the  meteor- 
ology of  the  sea :  That  the  S.E.  trade- winds  are  stronger  than  the 
N.E. ;  that  the  N.W.  passage-winds — the  colmter-trades  of  the 
south — are  stronger  and  less  liable  to  interruption  in  their  cir> 
cuits  than  the  S.  W.,  the  counter-trades  of  the  north ;  that  the 
atmospherical  circulation  is  more  regular  and  brisk  in  the  south- 
em  than  it  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  and,  to  repeat :  since 
the  wind  moves  in  its  circuit  more  briskly  through  the  southern 
than  it  does  through  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  consequently 
has  less  time  to  tarry  or  dally  by  the  way  in  the  south  than  in 
the  north;  hence  the  corollary  just  stated.  But  observations, 
also,  as  well  a»  mathematically-drawn  inferences,  show  that  calms 
are  much  less  prevalent  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  For  this 
inference  observations  are  ample ;  they  are  grouped  together  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  both  on  the  Pilot  and  the  Storm 
and  Eain  Charts.  These  charts  have  not  yet  been  completed 
for  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  but  as  far  as  they  have  been  constructed 
the  hcts  they  utter  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  terms  of 
this  corollary. 

820.  Atmospherical  circulation  more  acHve  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. — These  premises  being  admitted,  we  may 
ascend  another  round  on  this  ladder,  and  argue  that,  since  the 
atmosphere  moves  more  briskly  and  in  more  constant  streams 
through  its  general  channels  of  circulation  in  the  southern  than 
it  does  through  them  in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  and  that, 
since  it  is  not  arrested  in  its  courses  by  calms  as  often  in  the 
former  as  it  is  in  the  latter,  neither  should  it  be  turned  back  by 
the  way,  so  as  to  blow  in  gales  from  tho  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  general  circulation  carries  it.  The  atmosphere,  in 
its  movements  along  its  regular  channels  of  circulation,  may  be 
likened,  that  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  a  fast  railway  train ; 
that  of  the  northern  to  a  slow.  The  slow  train  may,  when 
**  steam  is  up,"  run  as  fast  as  the  fast  train,  but  it  is  not  obliged 
to  get  through  so  quick  ;  therefore  it  may  dally  by  the  way,  stop, 
run  back,  and  still  be  through  in  time.    Not  bO  the  fast ;  it  has  not 
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time  to  Atop  often  or  to  run  back  far ;  neither  have  the  counter* 
trades  oi  the  south  time  to  blow  backward ;  consequently,  such 
being  the  conditions,  we  should  also  expect  to  find  in  the  extra- 
tropical  south  a  gale  with  easting  in  it  much  more  seldom  than 
in  the  extra-tropical  north. 

821.  Gales  in  the  hoo  hemigpheres, — We  shall  appeal  to  observa- 
tions for  the  correctness  of  this  conjecture,  and  claim  for  it,  also, 
as  presently  will  appear,  the  dignity  of  an  established  truth  in 
marine  meteorology. 

Average  Number  {to  &ie  1000  ObBervations)  of  Gcdes,  with  Easting  and  with 
Westing  in  Viem^  between  the  corresponding  Parallels  in  the  North  and  Souih 
Atlant&,  as  shown  by  the  Storm  ana  Bain  Charts. 


North. 

South. 

jNumber  of  Observations    .     . 

17.274 

8,756 

Between  40^  and  450 

JGteles  in  1000  do.,  with  easting 

23 

12 

(     H            t.      M             westing 

66 

82 

Number  of  Observations^  . 

11,425 

5.548 

Between  450  and  50^, 

1 

Gales  in  1000  do.,  with  easting 

24 

1 

M       <    .,      ,.             westing 

106 

61 

Number  of  Observations    . 

4.816 

5,169 

Between  50<^  and  5.5^, 

I  Gales  in  1000  do.,  with  easting 
„            „      „             westing 

24 

10 

144 

»7 

Thus  the  Storm  and  Kain  Charts  show  that  between  the  parallels 
of  40°  and  66°  there  were  in  the  northern  hemisphere  3^,616 
observations,  and  that  for  every  1000  observations  there  were 
24  gales  with  easting  and  106  with  westing.  That  in  the  south- 
em,  there  were  19,473  observations,  and  for  every  1000  of  these 
there  were  5  gales  with  easting  and  80  with  westing  in  them. 
Those  for  the  southern  hemisphere  are  only  for  that  part  of  the 
ocean  through  which  vessels  pass  on  their  way  to  and  fro  around 
Cape  Horn.  That  part  of  this  route  which  lies  between  40°  and 
66°  S.,  is  under  the  lee  of  South  America ;  and  Patagonia,  that 
lies  east  of  the  Andes,  is  almost  a  rainless  region ;  consequently, 
we  might  expect  to  find  more  unsteady  winds  and  fewer  rains  in 
that  part  of  the  ocean  where  the  observations  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  tables  were  made  than  we  should  expect  to  meet  with 
well  out  to  sea,  as  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  thousand  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Patagonia.  So  that  the  contrast  presented  by 
the  above  statement  would  probably  be  much  greater  did  our 
observations  extend  entirely  across  the  South,  as  they  do  across 
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the  North  Atlantic.  But  as  it  is,  the  contrast  is  very  striking. 
In  some  aspects,  the  meteorological  agents  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, especially  those  forces  which  control  the  winds  and  the 
weather,  differ  very  much.  The  difference' is  so  wide  as  to  sug- 
gest greater  regularity  and  rapidity  of  circulation  on  one  side  of 
the  equator  than  on  the  other. 

822.  Calnu  in  the  two  hemispheres. — Average  Number  of  CJalms  to  the  1000  06- 
tervatioM  between  the  Parallels  of  80°  and  55^,  in  the  North  and  Souik  Atlantic, 
ojtd  between  the  Pardllels  of  30  and  GO -"  in  the  NorUi  and  South  Faoific  Oceans, 
as  sitown  by  the  Fdot  Charts, 


1 
1 

Atl4 

jqUc. 
South. 

Pkclflc. 

Between  the  PanUeli  of 

North. 

1 
North.         Sooth. 
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40 
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26 
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27 
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25 
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53 
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85 
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43 
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35 

35^  and  40^,  No.  of  Observationa. 

Calms  to  the  1000  do.     .     .     . 
40*-^  and  45->,  No.  of  Observationa . 

Galma  to  the  1000  do.    .     .     . 
45^  and  50^,  No.  of  Obaervations . 

C^ims  to  the  1000  do.     .      .     . 

66,275 
23 

31,889 

23 

4,940 

21 

50^  and  55-,  No.  of  Observationa. 
Culms  to  the  1000  *lo.     . 

9,728 
17 

55^  and  60^,  No.  of  Observationa 
Calma  to  the  1000  do.     .     .     . 

9,111 
21 

Total  No.  of  Observationa     .     . 

63,050 

55.327   113,240  |166.829 

Average  Calms  to  the  1000  c 

io.  . 

41 

24 

39            25 

Each  one  of  these  observations  emhraces  a  period  of  eight  hours  ; 
the  grand  total,  if  arranged  consecutively,  with  the  observations 
drawn  out  each  to  occupy  its  period  separately,  would  be  equal 
to  373  years.  They  exhibit  several  curious  and  suggestive  facts 
concerning  the  difference  of  the  atmospherical  stability  in  the 
two  hemispheres. 

823.  The  propelling  power  of  the  loindB. — If  we  would  discover 
the  seat  of  those  forces  which  produce  this  difference  in  the 
dynamical  status  of  the  two  great  aeiial  oceans  that  envelop  our 
planet,  we  should  search  for  them  in  the  unequal  distribution  of 
land  and  water  over  the  two  hemispheies.  In  one  the  wind  is 
interrupted  in  its  circuits  by  the  continental  masses,  with  their 
wooded  plains,  their  snowy  mantles  in  winter,  their  sandy 
deserts  in  summer,  and  their  mountain  ranges  always.     In  the 
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other  there  is  but  little  land  and  less  snow.  On  thQ  polar  side 
of  40^  S.  especially,  if  we  except  the  small  remnant  of  this  con- 
tinent that  protrudes  beyond  that  parallel  in  the  direction  of 
Cape  Horn,  there  is  scarcely  an  island.  All  is  sea.  There  the 
air  is  never  dry ;  it  is  always  in  contact  with  a  vapour-giving 
surface ;  consequently,  the  winds  there  are  loaded  widi  moisture, 
which,  with  every  change  of  temperature,  is  either  increased  by 
farther  evaporation  or  diminished  by  temporary  condensation. 
The  propelling  power  of  the  toinds  in  the  southern  hemisphere  rendes 
chiefly  in  the  latent  heat  of  tiie  vapour  which  (key  suck  up  from  the 
engirdling  sea  on  the  polar  side  of  Capricorn. 

824.  Lieut,  Van  €hugh*s  Storm  and  Batn  Charts. — The  Storm 
and  Bain  Charts  show  that  within  the  trade- wind  regions  of  both 
hemispheres  the  calm  and  rain  curves  are  symmetrical ;  that  in 
the  extra-tropical  regions  the  symmetry  is  between  the  calm  and 
fog  curves ;  and  also,  especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
between  the  gale  and  rain  curves.  Lieutenant  Yan  Grough,  of 
the  Dutch  Navy,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the  connection  be- 
tween storms  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  temperature 
of  the  sea,*  presents  a  storm  and  rain  chart  for  that  regioxL  It  is 
founded  on  17,810  observations,  made  by  500  ships,  upon  wind 
and  weather,  between  14°  and  32°  E.,  and  33°  and  37°  S.  By 
that  chart  the  gale  and  rain  curves  are  so  synmietrical  that  the 
phenomena  of  rains  and  gales  in  the  extra-tropical  seas  present 
themselves  suggestively  as  cause  and  effect.  The  general  storm 
and  rain  charts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  prepared  at  the  National 
Observatory,  Washington,  hol^  out  the  same  idea.  Let  us 
examine,  expand,  and  explain  this  fact. 

825.  The  *'  brave  west  winds  "  caused  by  rarefaction  in  ihe  antarcOe 
regions. — We  ascribe  the  trade- winds  to  the  equatorial  calm-belt. 
But  to  what  shall  we  ascribe  the  counter-trades,  particularly  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  which  blow  with  as  much  regularity 
towards  the  pole  as  the  north-east  trades  of  the  Atlantic  do 
towards  the  equator  ?  Shall  we  say  that  those  winds  are  drawn 
towards  the  sQuth  pole  by  heat,  which  causes  them  to  expand  and 
ascend  in  the  antarctic  regions?  It  sounds  somewhat  para- 
doxi<3al  to  say  that  heat  causes  the  winds  to  blow  towards  the 
poles  as  well  as  towards  the  equator ;  but,  after  a  little  explana- 
tion, and  the  passing  in  review  of  a  few  facts  and  circumstances, 

*  De  Stormen  nabij  de  Kaap  de  Ooedo  Hopo  in  verband  beschouwd  met  de 
TemperatuttT  der  Zee. 
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perhaps  the  paradox  may  disappear.  It  is  held  as  an  established 
fact  by  meteorologists  that  the  average  amount  of  precipitation  is 
greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the  sonthem  hemisphere ;  but 
this,  I  imagine,  applies  rather  to  the  land  than  the  sea.  On  the 
polar  side  of  40°  it  is  mostly  water  in  the  southern,  mostly  land 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  only  now  and  then,  and  on 
rare  occasions,  that  ships  carry  rain-gauges  to  sea.  We  can 
determine  by  quantitive  measurements  the  difference  in  amount 
of  precipitation  on  the  land  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  this  determination,  I  imagine,  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
general  remark  that  the  rain-fall  is  greater  for  the  northern  than 
it  is  for  the  southern  hemisphere.  But  we  have  few  hyeto> 
graphic  measurements  for  quantity  at  sea;  there  the  determina^ 
tions  are  mostly  numerical.  Our  observers  report  the  •*  times  " 
of  precipitation,  which,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail, 
or  snow,  is  called  by  the  charts,  and  in  this  discussion,  rain. 
Among  such  a  large  corps  of  observers,  rain  is  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  omitted  in  the  log ;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  the  charts 
do  not  show  as  many  *'  times  '*  with  I'ain  as  there  axe  **  times  " 
aditaUy  with  rain  at  sea.  This  omission,  however,  is  as  likely  to 
occur  in  one  hemisphere  as  in  the  other.  Still,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  it  rains  oftener  in  all  parts  of  the  sea  than  our 
observations,  or  the  rain  charts  that  are  founded  on  them, 
indicate. 

826.  Belatwe  frequency  of  raina  and  gales  at  sea, — With  the 
view  of  comparing  the  rains  at  sea  between  the  parallels  of  55° 
and  60°,  both  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  we  have  taken 
from  the  charts  the  following  figures : 

Booth  Atlantic— ObBervationa,  8410;    gales,    1228;      rains,     1105 
North  Atlantic—  „  526;       .,  185;         ,.  64 

Gales  to  the  1000  obseirations  .   .  S.  Atlantic,  146 ;  N.  Atlantic,  256 
Bains,      ^  i*  .   .  S.  Atiantic,  131 ;  N.  Atiantic,  121 

That  is,  for  every  10  gales,  there  are  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
9  rains,  and  in  the  northern  4.7.  In  which  hemisphere  does 
most  water  fall  on  the  average  during  a  rain  at  sea  ?  Observa- 
tions do  not  tell,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  philosophical  reason 
why  it  should  rain  not  only  oftener,  but  more  copiously  at  sea, 
especially  in  the  extra-tropical  regions,  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere than  in  those  of  the  northern.  On  the  polar  side  of 
40°  N.,  for  example,  the  land  is  stretched  out  in  continental 
masses,  upon  the  thirsty  besom  of  which,  when  the  air  drops 
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down  its  load  of  moisture,  only  a  portion  of  it  can  be  taken  up 
again  ;  the  rest  is  absorbed  by  the  earth  to  feed  the  springs.  On 
the  polar  side  of  40^  S.  we  have  a  water  instead  of  a  land  snrfatce, 
and  as  fast  as  precipitation  takes  place  there,  the  ocean  re- 
plenishes  the  air  with  moisture  again.  It  may  consequently  be 
assumed  that  a  high  dew-point, — at  least  one  as  high  as  the 
ocean  can  maintain  in  contact  with  winds  blowing  over  it,  and 
going  from  warmer  to  cooler  latitudes  all  the  time — is  the 
normal  condition  of  the  air  on  the  polar  side  of  40^  S.,  whereas 
on  the  polar  side  of  40°  N.  a  low  dew-point  prevails.  The  rivers 
to  the  north  of  40°,  I  reckon,  could  not,  if  they  were  all  con- 
verted into  steam,  supply  vapour  enough  to  make  np  this 
average  difference  of  dew-point  between  the  two  hemispheres. 
The  symmetry  of  the  rain  and  storm  curves  on  the  polar  side  of 
40°  S.  suggests  that  it  is  the  condensation  of  this  vapour  which, 
with  the  liberation  of  its  latent  heat,  gives  such  activity  and 
regularity  to  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  other 
hemisphere. 

827.  The  rain-faU  of  Gape  Rom  and  Cherraponjie.—  OixihQ  polar 
side  of  40°  S.,  near  Cape  Horn,  the  gauge  of  Captains  King  and 
Fitzroy  showed  a  rain-fall  of  153.75  inches  in  41  days.  There 
is  no  other  place  except  Cherraponjie  where  the  precipitation 
approaches  this  in  amount.  Cherraponjie  (§  299)  is,  it  has 
already  been  stated,  a  mountain  station  in  India,  4500  feet  high, 
which,  in  latitude  25°  N.,  acts  as  a  condenser  for  the  monsoons 
fresh  from  the  sea.  But  on  the  polar  side  of  latitude  45°,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  it  is,  except  along  the  American  shores  of 
the  North  Pacific,  a  physical  im{K>S8ibility  that  there  should  be  a 
region  of  such  precipitation  as  King  and  Fitzroy  found  on  the 
western  slopes  of  Patagonia — a  physical  impossibility,  because 
that  peculiar  combination  of  conditions  required  to  produce  a 
Patagonian  rain-fall  is  wanting  on  the  polar  side  of  45^  N. 
There  is  in  the  North  Atlantic,  water  surface  enough  to  afford 
vapour  for  such  an  amoimt  of  precipitation.  In  the  North 
Pacific  the  water  surface  may  be  broad  and  ample  enough  to 
afford  the  vapour,  but  in  neither  of  these  two  northern  sheets  of 
water  are  the  winds  continuous  enough  from-  the  westward  to 
bring  in  the  requisite  quantities  of  vapour  from  the  sea.  More* 
over,  if  the  westerly  winds  of  the  extrsrtropical  north  were  as 
steady  and  as  strong  as  are  those  of  the  south,  there  is  lacking  in 
the  north  that  continental  relierf — mountain  ranges  rising  ab« 
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ruptly  out  of  the  sea,  or  separated  from  it  only  by  lowlands — 
that  seems  to  be  necessary  to  bring  down  the  rain  in  such  floods. 
Colonel  Sykeii*  quotes  the  rain-fall  of  Cherraponjie  at  605.25 
inches  for  the  214  days  from  Apiil  to  October,  the  season  of  the 
south-west  monsoons.  Computing  the  Cape  Horn  rains  according 
to  the  ratio  given  by  King  and  Fitzroy  for  their  41  days  of 
observations,  we  should  have  a  rain-faU  in  Patagonia  of  825 
inches  in  214  days,  or  a  yearly  amount  of  1368.7  inches. 
Neither  the  Cape  Horn  rain?,  nor  the  rains  anywhere  at  sea  on 
the  polar  side  of  45°  S.,  are  periodical.  They  are  continuous ; 
more  copious,  perhaps,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  than  at 
others,  but  abundant  at  all. 

828.  Influence  of  highlands  upon  precipitation, —  Now,  considering 
llie  extent  of  water  surface  on  the  polar  side  of  the  south-east 
trade-wind  belt,  we  see  no  reason  why,  on  these  parallels,  the 
engirdling  air  of  that  great  watery  zone  of  the  south  should  not, 
entirely  around  the  earth,  be  as  heavily  charged  with  vapour  as 
was  that  which  dropped  this  flood  upon  the  Patagonian  hills.  If 
those  mountains  had  not  been  there,  the  condensation  and  the 
consequent  precipitation  would  probably  not  have  been  as  great, 
because  the  conditions  at  sea  are  less  apt  to  produce  rain ;  but  the 
quantity  of  vapour  in  the  air  would  have  been  none  the  less, 
which  vapour  was  being  borne  in  the  channels  of  circulation 
towards  the  antarctic  regions  for  condensation  and  the  liberation 
of  its  latent  heat ;  and  we  make,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  no 
violent  supposition,  if,  in  attempting  to  explain  this  activity  of 
circulation  south  of  the  equator,  we  suppose  a  cloud  region,  with 
a  combination  of  conditions  in 'the  antarctic  circle  peculiarly 
favourable  to  heavy  and  almost  incessant  precipitation.  But, 
before  describing  these  conditions,  let  us  turn  aside  to  inquire 
how  far  precipitation  in  the  supposed  cloud  region  of  the  south 
may  assist  in  giving  force  and  regularity  to  the  winds  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

829.  The  latent  heat  of  vapour, — K  we  take  a  measure,  as  a  cubic 
foot,  of  ice  at  zero,  and  apply  heat  to  it  by  means  of  a  steady 
flame  that  will  give  off  heat  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  in  such  quan* 
titles  that  just  enough  heat  may  be  imparted  to  the  ice  to  raise 
its  temperature  1°  a  minute,  we  shall  And  that  at  the  end  of' 
32  minutes  the  ice  will  be  at  32°.    The  ice  will  now  begin  to 

*  Beport  of  the  British  ABSOoiation  fK  1852,  p.  256. 
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melt ;  but  it  and  its  water,  the  heat  being  continued,  will  re- 
main at  32°  for  140  minutes,  when  all  the  ice  will  have  become 
water  at  32°*.  This  140°  of  heat,  which  is  enough  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  140  cubio  feet  of  ice  one  degree  from  any  point 
below  32°,  has  been  rendered  latent  in  the  process  of  lique&c* 
tion.  Freeze  this  water  again,  and  this  latent  heat  will  become 
sensible  heat,  for  heat  no  more  than  ponderable  matter  can  be 
annihilated.  But  if,  after  the  cubio  foot  of  ice  has  been  con- 
verted into  water  at  32°,  we  continue  the  uniform  supply  of  heat 
as  before  and  at  the  same  rate,  the  water  will,  at  the  expiration 
of  180  minutes  more,  reach  the  temperature  of  212° — the  boiling- 
point — and  at  this  temperature  it  will  remain  for  1030  minutes, 
notwithstanding  the  continuous  supply  of  heat  during  the  in- 
terval. At  the  expiration  of  this  1030  minutes  of  boiling  heat, 
the  last  drop  of  water  will  have  been  converted  into  steam ;  but 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  will  be  that  only  of  the  boiling 
water ;  Sub.  in  the  evaporation  of  eveiy  meaau^  of  water,  h^ 
enough  is  rendered  latent  during  the  process  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  1030  such  measures  one  degree.  If  this  vapour  be 
now  condensed,  this  latent  heat  will  be  set  free  and  become 
sensible  heat  again.  Hence  we  perceive  that  every  rain-drop 
that  falls  from  the  sky  has,  in  its  process  of  condensation,  evolved 
heat  enough  to  raise  one  degree  the  temperature  of  1030  rain- 
drops. But  if  instead  of  the  liquid  state,  as  rain,  it  come  down 
in  the  solid  state,  as  hail  or  snow,  then  the  heat  of  fluidity, 
amounting  to  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  140  additional 
drops  one  degree,  is  also  set  free. 

830.  Hie  cause  of  the  hoiiterous  teeather  off  Chpe  Ham, — ^We 
have  in  this  fact  a  clew  to  the  violent  wind  which  usually  accom- 
panies hail-storms.  In  the  hail-storm  congelation  takes  place 
immediately  after  condensation,  and  so  quickly  that  the  heat 
evolved  during  the  two  procesKCS  may  be  considered  as  of  one 
evolution.  Consequently,  the  upper  air  has  its  temperature 
raised  much  higher  than  could  be  done  by  the  condensing  only. 
So  also  the  storms  which  have  made  Cape  Horn  famous  are  no 
doubt  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  heavy  Patagonian  rain- 
&1L  The  latent  heat  which  is  liberated  by  the  vapour  as  it  is 
condensed  into  rain  there,  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  great  in« 
tumescence  in  the  air  of  the  upper  regions  round  about  them, 

'^  See  Espy's  Philosophy  of  StoimB. 
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"vrliicli  in  turn  prodnces  commotion  in  the  air  below.  But  this  is 
digressiye.  Therefore  let  us  take  up  the  broken  thread,  and 
suppose,  merely  for  illustration,  such  a  rain-fall  as  King  and 
^^itzroj  encountered  in  Patagonia  to  have  taken  place  under  the 
supposed  cloud  region  of  the  antarctic  circle,  and  to  have  been 
hail  or  snow  instead  of  rain,  then  the  total  amount  of  caloric 
set  free  among  the  clouds,  in  those  41  days  of  such  a  flood,  would 
be  enough  to  raise  from  freezing  to  boiling  six  and  a  half  times 
as  much  water  as  fell.  But  if  the  supposed  antco-ctic  precipita- 
tion come  down  in  the  shape  of  rain,  then  the  heat  set  free 
would  be  sufficient  only  to  raise  from  freezing  to  boiling  about 
51  as  much  water  as  the  flood  brought  down.  We  shall  have, 
perhaps,  a  better  idea  of  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  be  set 
free  in  the  condensation  and  congelation  in  the  antarctic  regions 
of  a.s  much  vapour  as  it  took  to  make  the  Patagonian  rain-fall, 
if  we  vary  the  illustration  by  supposing  this  rain-fall  of  153.75 
inches  to  extend  over  an  area  of  1000  square  miles,  and  that  it 
fell  as  snow  or  hail.  The  latent  heat  set  free  among  the  clouds 
during  these  41  days  would  have  been  sufficient  to  raise  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point  all  the  water  in  a  lake  1000  -square 
miles  in  area  and  83  i  feet  in  depth.  The  unknown  area  of  the 
antarctic  is  eight  millions  of  square  miles.  We  now  se^  how  the 
cold  of  the  poles,  by  facilitating  precipitation,  is  made  to  react 
and  develop  heat  to  expand  the  air,  and  give  force  to  the  winds. 
831.  Offices  of  ic^ergs  in  the  meteorological  machinery.  —  Thus 
we  obtain  another  point  of  view  from  which  we  may  contemplate, 
in  a  new  aspect,  the  icebergs  which  the  antarctic  regions  send 
forth  in  such  masses  and  numbers.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
meteorological  machinery  of  our  planet.  The  offices  which  they 
perform  as  such  are  most  important,  and  oh,  how  exquisite! 
While  they  are  in  the  process  of  congelation  the  heat  of  fluidity 
is  set  free,  which,  whether  it  be  liberated  by  the  freezing  of 
water  at  the  stirface  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  rain-drop  in  the  sky, 
helps  in  either  case  to  give  activity  and  energy  to  the  southern 
system  of  circulation  by  warming  and  expanding  the  air  at  its 
place  of  ascent.  Thus  the  water,  which  by  parting  with  its  heat 
of  liquefaction,  has  expended  its  meteorological  energy  in  giving 
dynamical  force  to  the  air,  is  like  the  exhausted  steam  of  the 
engine ;  it  has  exerted  its  power  and  become  inert.  It  is, 
thei*efore,  to  be  got  out  of  the  way.  In  the  grand  meteorological 
engine  which  drives  the  wind  through  his  circuits,  and  tempers 
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it  to  beast,  bird,  and  plant,  this  waste  water  is  collected  into 
antarctic  icebergs,  and  borne  away  by  the  currents  to  more 
genial  climes,  where  the  latent  heat  of  fluidity  which  they  dis- 
pensed to  the  air  in  the  frigid  zone  is  restored,  and  where  they 
are  again  resolved  into  water,  which,  approaching  the  torrid  zone 
in  cooling  streams,  again  joins  in  the  work  and  helps  to  cool  the 
air  of  the  trade-winds,  to  mitigate  climate,  and  moderate  the 
gale.  For,  if  the  water  of  southern  seas  were  warmer,  evapora- 
tion would  be  greater ;  then  the  6.E.  trade-winds  would  deliver 
vapour  more  abundantly  to  the  equatorial  calm  belts ;  this  would 
make  precipitation  there  more  copious,  and  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  heat  set  free  would  give  additional  velocity  to  the  in- 
rushing  trade  winds.  Thus  it  is,  as  I^  alread}'  been  stated, 
that,  parallel  for  parallel,  between  40°^  or  50°  north  and  south, 
trans-equatorial  seas  are  cooler  than  cis-equatorial ;  thus  it  is  that 
icebergs  are  employed  to  push  forward  the  winds  in  the  polar 
regions,  to  hold  them  back  in  the  equatorial ;  and  thus  it  is  that, 
in  contemplating  the  machinery  of  the  air,  we  perceive  how  ice- 
bergs are  *' coupled  on,"  and  made  to  perform  the  work  of 
regulator,  with  adjustments  the  most  beautiful,  and  compensa- 
tions the  most  exquisite,  in  the  grsCnd  machinery  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

832.  The  antcurdic  cdLm  place  a  region  of  constant  precipUcUion. — 
With  this  illustration  concerning  the  dynamical  force  which  the 
winds  derive,  from  the  vapour  taken  up  in  one  climate  and  trans- 
ported to  another,  we  may  proceed  to  sketch  those  physical 
features  which,  being  found  in  the  antarctic  circle,  would  be 
most  favourable  to  heavy  and  constant  precipitation,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  development  of  a  system  of  aerial  circulation 
peculiarly  active,  vigorous,  and  regular  for  the  aqueous  hemi- 
sphere, as  the  southern  in  contrast  with  the  northern  one  may 
be  called.  These  vapuur-bearing  winds  which  brought  the  rains 
to  Patagonia  are —  I  wish  to  keep  this  fact  in  the  reader's  mind 
— the  counter- trades  (§  257)  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  As 
such  they  have  to  perform  their  round  in  the  grand  system  of 
aerial  circulation,  and  as,  in  every  system  of  aerial  circulation 
there  must  be  some  point  or  place  at  which  motion  ceases  to  be 
direct  and  commences  to  be  retrograde,  so  there  must  be  a  place 
somewhere  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  where  these  winds  cease 
to  go  forward,  stop,  and  commence  their  return  to  the  north; 
and  that  place  »,  in  aU  probability,  within  the  antarctic  regions.     Its 
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precise  locality  has  not  been  determined,  but  I  suppose  it  to  be  a 
band  or  disc — an  area — within  the  polar  circle,  which,  could  it 
be  explored,  would  be  found,  like  the  equatorial  calm  belt,  a 
place  of  light  airs  and  calms,  of  ascending  columns,  of  air, — a 
region  of  clouds,  of  variable  winds,  and  constant  precipitation. 

833.  AI90  of  a  low  barometer. —  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  air 
which  these  vaponr-bearing  winds — vapour -bearing  because  they 
blow  over  such  an  immense  tract  of  ocean  —  pour  into  this 
stopping-place  has  to  ascend  and  flow  off  as  an  upper  current,  to 
make  room  for  that  which  is  continually  flowing  in  below.  In 
ascending  it  expands  and  grows  cool,  and,  as  it  grows  cool,  con- 
densation of  its  vapour  commences ;  with  this,  vast  quantities  of 
latent  heat,  which  converted  the  water  out  at  sea  into  vapour  for 
these  winds,  are  set  free  in  the  upper  air.  There  it  reacts  by 
warming  the  ascending  columns,  causing  them  still  farther  to 
expand,  and  so  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  while  the  barometer 
sinks  lower  and  lower.  This  reasoning  is  su^ested  not  only  by 
the  facts  and  circumstances  already  stated  as  well  known,  but  it 
derives  additional  plausibility  for  correctness  by  the  low  baro- 
meter of  these  regions.  In  the  equatorial  calm  belts  the  mean 
barometric  pressure  is  about  0.25  inch  less  than  it  is  in  the 
trade-winds,  and  this  diminution  of  pressure  is  enough  to  create 
a  perpetual  influx  of  the  air  from  either  side,  and  to  produce  the 
trade- winds.  Off  Cape  Horn  the  mean  barometric  pressure  *  is 
0.75  inch  less  than  in  the  trade-wind  regions.  This  is  for  the 
parallel  say  of  57° — 8°  S.  According  to  the  mean  of  2,472  baro- 
metric observations  made  along  that  part  only  of  the  route  to 
Australia  which  lies  between  the  meridians  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Melbourne,  the  mean  barometric  pressure  on  the  polar 
side  of  42°  S.  has  been  shown  by  Lieutenant  Van  Gough,  of  the 
Dutch  Navy,  to  be  0.33  inch  less  than  it  is  in  the  trade-winds. 
The  mean  pressure  in  this  part  of  the  South  Indian  Ocean  is, 
under  winds  with  easting  in  them,  29.8  inches:  ditto,  under 
winds  with  westing,  29.6  inches.  Plate  I.  shows  a  supposed 
mean  pressure  in  the  polar  calms  of  not  more  than  28.75  inches. 
The  barometric  ctirve,  page  468,  shows  with  a  higher  degree  of 
probability  that  the  mean  pressure  there  is  about  28.14  inches. 

834.  Aqueou9  non^owr  the  cause  of  both. — To  what,  if  not  to  the 

*  Maury's  Sailing  Directions,  6th  ed.,  1854,  p.  692;  ditto,  Bth  ed..  1859. 
vol.  ii,  p.  450. 
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effects  of  the  condensation  of  vaponr  borne  by  those  surcharged 
winds,  and  to  the  immense  precipitation  in  the  austral  regions, 
shall  we  asoribe  this  diminution  of  the  atmospherical  pressure  in 
high  south  latitudes?  It  is  not  so  in  high  north  latitudes, 
except  about  the  Aleutian  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  the  sea 
to  windward  is  also  wide,  and  where  precipitation  is  frequent, 
but  not  so  heavy.  The  steady  flow  of  "  brave  "  winds  towards 
the  south  would  seem  to  call  for  a  combination  of  physical  con- 
ditions about  their  stopping-place  in  the  antarctic  regions, 
exceedingly  favourable  to  rapid,  and  heavy,  and  constant  pre- 
cipitation there.  The  rain- fall  at  Cherraponjie  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Patagonian  Andes  reminds  us  what  tliose  conditions  are. 
There  mountain  masses  seem  to  perform  in  the  chambers  of  the 
upper  air  the  office  which  the  jet  of  cold  water  does  for  the 
exhausted  steam  in  the  condenser  of  the  engine.  The  presence 
of  land,  not  water,  about  this  south  polar  stopping-place  is  there- 
fore suggested ;  for  the  sea  is  not  so  favourable  as  the  mountains 
are  for  aqueous  condensation. 

835.  The  topographical  featareB  of  ihe  atUar^ie  hands, — ^By  the 
terms  in  which  our  proposition  has  been  stated,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  demonstration  has  been  conducted,  the 
presence  in  the  antarctic  regions  of  land  in  large  masses  is  called 
for ;  and  if  we  imagine  this  land  to  be  relieved  by  high  moun- 
tains and  lofty  peaks,  we  shall  have  in  -the  antarctic  continent  a 
most  active  and  powerful  condenser.  If^  agaiH}  '^c  tax  imagina- 
tion a  little  farther,  we  may,  without  transcending  the  limits  of 
legitimate  speculation,  invest  that  unexplored  land  with 
numerous  and  active  volcanoes.  If  we  suppose  this  also  to  be 
the  case,  then  we  certainly  shall  be  at  no  loss  for  sources  of 
dynamical  force  sufficient  to  give  that  freshness  and  vigour  to 
the  atmospherical  circulations  which  observations  have  abun- 
dantly shown  to  be  peculiar  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Neither  under  such  physical  aspects  need  it  be  any  longer  con-- 
sidered  paradoxical  to  ascribe  the  polar  tendency  of  the  ''  brave 
west  winds  "  to  rarefaction  by  heat  in  the  antarctic  circle.  This 
heat  is  relative,  and  though  it  be  imparted  to  air  far  below  the 
fieezing-point,  raising  its  temperature  only  a  few  degrees,  its 
expansive  power  for  that  change  is  as  great  when  those  few 
d^rees  are  low  down  as  it  is  when  they  are  high  up  on  the 
scale.  If  such  condensation  of  vapour  do  take  place,  then 
liberation  of  heat  and  expansion  of  air  must  follow^  and  con- 
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aeqnently  the  oblateness  of  the  atmoepherical  covering  of  out 
planet  will  be  altered;  the  flattening  about  the  poles  will  be 
relieved  by  the  intumeecence  of  the  expanded  and  ascending  air, 
which,  protruding  above  the  general  level  of  the  aerial  ocean, 
will  receive  an  impulse  equatorially,  as  well  from  the  mere  de- 
rangement of  equilibrium  as  from  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the 
revolving  globe.  ^  And  so  this  air,  having  parted  with  its 
moisture,  and  having  received  the  expansive  force  of  all  the 
latent  heat  evolved  in  the  process  of  vaporous  condensation,  will 
commence  its  return  towards  the  equator  as  an  upper  current  of 
dry  air. 

836.  A  perpetual  cyclone. — Arrived  at  this  point  of  the  investi- 
gation, we  may  contemplate  the  whole  system  of  these  *'  brave 
west  winds  "  in  the  light  of  an  everlasting  cyclone  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  The  antarctic  continent  is  in  its  vortex,  about  which  the 
wind,  in  the  great  atmospherical  ocean  all  around  the  world, 
from  the  pole  to  the  edge  of  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  is  re- 
volving in  spiral  curves,  continually  going  with  the  hands  of  a 
watch,  and  twisting  from  left  to  right. 

837.  Discovery  of  design  in  the  meteorological  machinery, — In 
studying  the  workings  of  the  various  parts  of  ihe  physical 
machinery  that  surrounds  our  planet,  it  is  always  refreshing 
and  profitable  to  detect,  even  by  glimmerings  never  so  faint, 
the  slightest  tracings  of  the  purpose  which  the  Omnipotent 
Architect  of  the  universe  designed  to  accomplish  by  any 
particular  arrangement  among  its  various  parts.  Thus  it  is 
in  this  instaoce:  whether  the  train  of  reasoning  which  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  follow  up,  or  whether  the  argu- 
ments which  we  have  been  adducing  to  sustain  it  be  entirely 
correct  or  not,  we  may,  from  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
that  we  have  passed  in  review,  find  reasons  sufficient  for  regard- 
ing in  an  instructive,  if  not  in  a  new  light,  that  vast  waste  of 
waters  which  surrounds  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  antarctic 
circle.  It  is  a  reservoir  of  dynamical  force  for  the  winds — a  re 
gulator  in  the  grand  meteorological  machinery  of  the  earth.  The 
heat  which  is  tran8poi*ted  by  the  vapours  with  which  that  sea 
loads  its  superincumbent  air  is  the  chief  source  of  tlie  motive 
power  which  gives  to  the  winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  as 
they  move  through  their  channels  of  circulation,  their  high  speed, 
great  regularity,  and  consistency  of  volume.  And  this  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  wonderful  machinery  of  sea  and  air  we 

2  G 
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obtain  from  comparing  together  the  relative  speed  of  vessels  as 
they  sail  to  and  fro  npon  intertropical  seas ! 

838.  Indicaiions  which  the  mnde  afford  concerning  the  unexplored 
regions  cf  the  south. — Snoh  is  the  picture  which,  after  no  little 
labour,  much  research,  and  some  thought,  the  winds  have  enabled 
us  to  draw  of  certain  tmexplored  portions  of  our  planet  As  we 
have  drawn  the  picture,  so,  from  the  workings*  of  the  meteorolo- 
gical machinery  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  we  judge  it  to  be. 
The  evidence  which  has  been  introduced  is  meteorological  in  its 
nature,  circumstantial  in  its  character,  we  admit ;  but  it  shows 
the  idea  of  land  in  the  antarctic  regions — of  much  land,  and  high 
land — to  be  plausible  at  least.  Not  only  so  :  it  suggests  that  a 
group  of  active  volcanoes  there  would  by  no  means  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  meteorological  phenomena  which  we  have  been 
investigating.  True,  volcanoes  in  such  a  place  may  not  be  a 
meteorological  necessity.  We  cannot  say  that  they  are ;  yet  the 
force  and  regularity  of  the  winds  remind  us  that  their  presence 
there  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  known  laws.  According 
to  these  laws,  we  may  as  well  imagine  the  antarctic  circle  to  en- 
compass land  as  to  encompass  water.  We  know,  ocularly,  but 
little  more  of  its  topographical  features  than  we  do  of  those  of 
one  of  the  planets;  but,  if  they  be  continental,  we  surely  may, 
without  any  unwttrrantable  stretch  of  the  imagination,  relieve 
the  face  of  nature  there  with  snow-clad  mountains,  and  diversify 
the  landscape  with  flaming  volcanoes.  None  of  these  features 
are  inconsistent  with  the  phenomena  displayed  by  the  winds. 
Let  us  apply  to  other  departments  of  physics,  and  seek  testimony 
fix)m  other  sources  of  information.  None  of  the  evidence  to  be 
gathered  there  will  appear  contradictory — ^it  is  rather  in  corrobo- 
ration. Southern  explorers,  as  far  as  they  have  penetrated 
within  the  antarctic  circle,  tell  us  of  high  lands  and  mountains 
of  ice ;  and  Boss,  who  went  farthest  of  all,  saw, volcanoes  burning 
in  the  distance. 

839.  Their  extent;  Plate  XIV. — The  unexplored  area  around 
the  south  pole  is  about  twice  as  large  as  Europe.  This  untra* 
veiled  region  is  circular  in  shape,  the  circumference  of  which 
does  not  measure  less  than  7000  miles.  Its  edges  have  been 
penetrated  here  and  there,  and  land,  whenever  seen,  has  been 
high  and  rugged.  Plate  XIY.  shows  the  utmost  reach  of  antarc- 
tic exploration.  The  unexplored  area  there  is  quite  equal  tu 
that  of  our  entire  frigid  zone.    Navigators  on  the  voyage  from 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Melbourne,  and  from  Melbonme  to 
Cape  Horn,  scarcely  ever  venture,  esfcept  while  passing  Cape 
Horn,  to  go  on  the  polar  side  of  55°  S.  The  fear  of  icebergs 
deters  them.  These  may  be  seen  there  drifting  up  towards  the 
equator  in  large  numbers  and  large  masses  all  the  year  round. 
I  have  encountered  them  myself  as  high  up  as  the  parallel  of 
37° — 8*  S.  The  belt  of  ocean  that  encircles  this  globe  on  the 
polar  side  of  55°  S.  is  never  free  from  icebergs.  They  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  it  the  year  round.  Many  of  them  are  miles  in 
extent  and  hundreds  of  feet  thick.  The  area  on  the  polar  side 
of  the  55th  parallel  of  south  latitude  comprehends  a  space  of 
17,784,600  square  miles.  The  nursery  for  the  bergs,  to  fill  »uch 
a  field,  must  be  an  immense  one  ;  such  a  nursery  cannot  be  on 
the  sea,  for  icebergs  require  to  be  fastened  firmly  to  the  shore 
until  they  attain  full  size.  They  therefore,  in  their  mute  way, 
are  loud  with  evidence  in  favour  of  antarctic  shore  lines  of  great 
extent,  of  deep  bays  where  they  may  be  formed,  and  of  lofty 
difis  whence  they  may  be  launched. 

840.  A  phyncal  law  concerning  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water. — There  is  another  physical  circumstance  which  obtains 
generally  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  over 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to 
favour  the  hypothesis  of  much  land  about  the  south  pole  ;  and 
that  circumstance  is  this :  It  seems  to  be  a  physical  necessity 
that  land  should  not  be  antipodal  to  land.  Except  a  small  por- 
tion of  South  America  and  Asia,  land  is  always  opposite  to  water. 
Mr.  Qf^dner  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  one 
twenty-seventh  part  of  the  land  is  antipodal  to  land.  The  belief 
is,  that  on  the  polar  side  of  70°  north  we  have  mostly  water,  not 
land.  This  law  of  distribution,  so  far  as  it  applies,  is  in  favour 
of  land  in  the  opposite  zone.  Finally,  geographers  are  agreed 
that,  irrespective  of  the  particularized  facts  and  phenomena 
which  we  have  been  considering,  the  probabilities  are  in  favout 
of  an  antarctic  continent  rather  than  of  an  antarctic  ocean. 

841.  Dr.  JUek. — "  There  is  now  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Jilek,  in 
his  Lehrbuch  der  Oceanographie,  **  that  around  the  south  pole 
there  is  extended  a  great  continent  mainly  within  the  polar 
circle,  since,  although  we  do  not  know  it  in  its  whole  extent,  yet 
the  portions  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted,  and  the 
investigations  made,  furnish  sufScient  evidences  to  infer  the 
existence  of  such  with  certainty.     This  southern  or  antarctie 

2o  2 
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continent  advances  farthest  northward  in  a  peninsula  S.S.E.  of 
the  Bonthem  end  of  America,  reaching  in  Trinity  Land  ahnost  to 
62^  south  latitude.  Outwardly  these  lands  exhibit  a  naked, 
rocky,  partly  Tolcanio  desert,  with  high  rocks  destitute  of  vege- 
tation, always  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  so  surrounded 
with  ice  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  examine  the  coast 
ve^y  closely.  ♦  •  * 

842.  AfUarcUc  expeiiUon», — ''The  principal  discoverers  of 
these  coasts  are  (Wilkes),  D'Urville,  and  Ross  (the  younger),  of 
whom  the  latter,  in  1842,  followed  a  coast  over  100  miles  between 
17^  and  79°  south  latitude,  and  160''  and  170°  east  longitude,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Victoria  Land,  and  on  which  he  dis- 
covered a  volcano  (Erebus)  10,200  feet  high  in  167°  east  longi- 
tude and  77°  south  latitude,  as  well  as  another  extinct  one 
(Terror)  10,200  feet  high,  and  then  discovered  the  magnetic 
south  pole."  * 


CHAPTER  XXL 

§  850-880. — ^THE  ANTABCTIC  KEQIONS  AND  THEIB  CLDCATOLOGY. 

850.  IndioaUoM  of  a  mild  climate  dbaiU  ihe  south  pole. — ^During 
our  investigations  of  the  winds  and  currents,  facts  and  circum- 
stances have  been  revealed  which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  mild 
climate — ^mild  by  comparison — within  the  antarctic  circle.  These 
indications  plead  most  eloquently  the  course  of  exploration  there. 
The  facts  and  circumstances  which  suggest  mildness  of  climate 
about  the  south  pole  are  these  :  a  low  barometer,  a  high  d^ree  of 
aerial  rarefaction,  and  strong  winds  from  the  north. 

851 .  Hie  9tory  of  the  winds. — The  winds  were  the  first  to  whisper 
of  this  strange  state  of  things,  and  to  intimate  to  us  that  the 
antarctic  climates  are  in  winter  very  unlike  the  arctic  for  rigour 
and  severity.  In  dividing  the  sea  into  wind-bands  (§  852)  or 
longitudinal  belts  5°  of  latitude  broad  each,  I  excluded  from 
the  table  on  the  next  page,  observations  from  those  parts  of 
the  sea,  such  as  the  North  Indian  Ocean,  the  China  Sea,  and 
others  where  monsoons  prevail.  The  object  of  this  exclusion  was 
to  investigate  the  general  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  hence 


*  Text-book  of  Ooeanogmphy  for  the  Uae  of  the  Imperial  Natal  Acadcaq^ 
by  Dr.  Angiut  Jilek,  Vieima,  1857. 
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tlie  propriety  of  excluding  all  regions  which  are  known  to  pre 
sent  exceptional  cases  to  the  general  law.  The  grouping  was  not 
earned  beyond  lat.  60°  north  and  sonth,  for  the  lack  of  ohserrar 
tions  on  the  polar  side  of  those  parallels.  The  number  of  obser- 
vations thus  becoming  ayailable  was  1,159,353.  These  were 
then  divided  simply  into  two  classes  for  each  belt,  viz.,  polar 
"winds*  and  equatorial  winds.  They  were  then  reduced  to  terms 
of  a  year,  and  the  average  prevalence  of  each  wind  in  days  de- 
duced therefrom,  as  per  Plate  XV.,  and  the  following  table : — 

Polar  and  Equatorial  Winds. 


Norfbflrn  Hemi^here. 

Soafhern  Hemisphere. 

Equi^P 

Ptilmr 

Excess  in 

Fblar 

Eqoa- 

Excess  in 

Belta. 

Obwrvir 

tlOOfl. 

torlAL 

Days. 

No.  of 
ObservftP 

tiOQS. 

A  VHV* 

torlaL 

Dsys. 

Dayt. 

Daya. 

Eqtui- 
tortsL 

FOmt. 

Bsys. 

DV-. 

Folv. 

£qua> 
torisJ. 

BctWMO 

0°«id  5<> 

67.829 

79 

268 

•  • 

189 

72,945 

88 

269 

186 

5    . 

.    10 

86,841 

158 

188 

•  • 

25 

54,648 

72 

283 

211 

10    . 

.    15 

27,839 

278 

73 

205 

*  • 

43.817 

82 

275 

198 

15    . 

.    20 

83.103 

273 

91 

182 

•  t 

46,604 

91 

266 

175 

20    , 

.    25 

44,527 

246 

106 

140 

•  ■ 

66.395 

128 

227 

99 

25    , 

,    80 

68.777 

185 

168 

22 

.  • 

66.685 

147 

208 

61 

80    , 

,    35 

62,514 

155 

195 

40 

76,254 

150 

204 

54 

85    , 

.    40 

41,283 

173 

179 

6 

107.231 

178 

178 

0 

0 

40    . 

.   45 

88,252 

163 

186 

28 

68,669 

202 

155 

47 

•  • 

45    , 

.    50 

29,461 

164 

189 

25 

29,182 

209 

148 

61 

•  • 

50    , 

,    55;  41.570 

148 

203 

55 

14.286 

208 

151 

57 

•  • 

55    . 

.    60 

17.874 

142 

213 

71 

18.617 

224 

132 

92 

•  • 

852.  The  nvU  hdU. — ^This  plate  and  table  reveal  a  marked 
difference  in  the  atmospherical  movements  north,  as  compared 
with  the  atmospherical  movements  south  of  the  equator.  The 
equatorial  winds  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  in  excess  only 
between  the  parallels  of  10^  and  30° ;  t.  e,,  they  are  the  dominant 
winds  over  a  zone  20^  of  lat.  in  breadth,  while  the  equatorial 
winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere  hold  the  mastery  from  35°  S. 
to  10°  N. ;  t.  e.,  they  are  the  dominant  winds  over  a  zone  45°  oi 
lat  in  breadth,  while  the  others  cover  a  space  not  half  so  broad. 
This  table,  moreover,  shows  the  debatable  ground  between  the 
winds,  or  what  may  be  called  the  nuU  belt,  in  this  general  move- 
ment from  poles  towards  the  equator,  and  from  equator  towards 


•  Polar  winds  blow  toward  the  pole,  equatorial  tcward  the  equator. 
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the  poles,  is,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  between  the  parallela 
of  26°  and  50^  In  the  southern  the  field  of  battle  is  narrowed 
down  to  a  single  belt  (between  35^  and  40^) ;  here  the  two  winds 
exactly  counterbalance  each  other.  As  the  seaman  proceeds  firom 
this  medial  belt,  the  winds  increase  belt  for  belt  very  nearly  |Kifft 
pas9u ;  on  the  polar  side,  the  polar  winds — on  the  equatorial, 
the  equatorial  winds,  gaining  more  and  more  in  days  of  annual 
duration,  and  more  and  more  in  average  velocity  each. 

853.  Extent  of  the  polar  indraught. — The  fact  that  the  influence 
of  the  polar  indraught  upon  the  winds  should  extend  from  the 
antarctic  to  the  parallel  of  40°  S.,  while  that  from  the  arctic  is  so 
feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  felt  in  50°  N.,  is  indicative  enough  as  to 
difference  in  degree  of  aerial  rarefaction  over  the  two  regions. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  is  enhanced  by  the  ''  brave  west 
winds,''  which,  being  bound  to  the  place  of  greatest  rarefaction* 
rush  more  violently  and  constantly  along  to  their  destination 
than  do  the  counter-trades  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Why 
should  these  polar-bound  winds  of  the  two  hemispheres  differ  so 
much  in  strength  and  prevalence,  unless  there  be  a  much  more 
abundant  supply  of  caloric,  and,  consequently,  a  higher  degree  of 
rarefaction,  at  one  pole  than  the  other  ? 

854.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  over  pohr  regions. — ^In  the 
southern  hemisphere — and  our  attention  is  now  directed  excln- 
sively  to  that — the  polar  winds  on  the  south  side  of  40°  are  veiy 
much  stronger  than  are  the  equatorial  winds  on  the  north  side  of 
35^  :  a  fact  indicative  of  a  greater  degree  of  rarefaction  about  the 
place  of  polar  calms  than  we  have  in  the  equatorial  calm  belt. 

855.  Barometrical  observations, — That  such  is  the  case  is  also 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  indraught  into  the  antarctic  calm 
place  is  felt  (§  854)  at  the  distance  of  50°  from  the  pole  all  round, 
while  the  equatorial  indraught  is  felt  no  farther  than  35^  from 
the  equator ;  and  that  such  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  barometer. 
Lieutenant  And  ran,  of  the  Meteorological  Institute  of  Utrecht, 
has  furnished  us  from  the  Dutch  logs  with  83,334  observations 
on  the  height  of  the  baromfeter  between  the  parallels  of  50*^  N. 
and  36°  S.  at  sea.  Lieutenants  Warley  and  Young  have  extracted 
from  the  log-books  in  the  Washington  Obseivatory,  taken  at 
random,  6,945  observations  on  the  barometer  south  of  the 
parallels  of  40°  at  sea.  Dr.  Kane  has  furnished  us  with  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  in  lat.  78°  37'  N.,  according  to  12,00C 
hourly  observations  made  during  his  imprisonment  cf  17  months 
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In  the  ice  there.  The  annals  of  Oreenwioh  at  St.  Fetersbarggive 
US  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in  lat.  51^  29'  N.,  according 
to  three  years'  observations,  and  in  lat  69°  61'  N.,  according  to 
ten  yeai's  of  observation.    Such  are  the  sources  of  the  table. 


Mean  Heighi  of  the  Barometer, 


Utltude. 

Barometer. 

No.  of 
ObservatlOTS. 

Latitude. 

Baroineter. 

No.  of 
Obienrationa. 

0°  to     5°  N. 

29.915 

5114 

0°  to    5°  a 

29.940 

8692 

5     ..   10 

29.922 

5343 

6    ,.    10 

29.981 

3924 

10     ,,15 

29.964 

4496 

10    ,.    15 

80.028 

4156 

15     .,20 

30.018 

3592 

16    ,,    20 

30.0G0 

4248 

20     ,.25 

30.081 

3816 

20    .,   25 

30.102 

4536 

25     ..  30 

30.149 

4392 

25    ,,    SO 

30.095 

4780 

30     ,.  35 

30.210 

4989 

30    ,,   86* 

30.052 

6970 

35     ,,40 

30.124 

5103 

40    ,.    43 

29.88 

1703 

40     ,.45 

30.077 

5899 

43    ,,45 

29.78 

1130 

45     .,  50* 

30.060 

8282 

45    ,,   48 

29.63 

1174 

51°  29' 

29.814t 

Greenwich 

48    ,.   50 

29.62 

672 

69°  51' 

29.88 

6t  Peters- 

50   ,,    53 

29.48 

665 

burg 

53    ,,    55 

29.36 

475 

78°  8T 

29.759 

Dr.  Kane 

56^ 

29.29 

1126 

*  MaandelUksehe  Zeibaanw\}zingen  van  Java  oaar  Het  Kanaal.  Als  Ultkomaten  Wetenscbap 
en  Ervarlng  Aangaande  Wind«-n  en  Zeestroomingen  in  SSommlge  Gedeettrn  Van  I>en  Oceaau 
UttgeoeneD  Door  Heet  KonliikU)k  Nederlandach  Metewnlogiache  Instltnt.    Utrecbt,  1859. 

t  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  for  Knglanri  generally  la  39.94*.— Admiral  Fltxroy. 

856.  The  low  austral  barometer, — Captain  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Clarke  Ross,  E.N.,  both,  during  their  expeditions  to  the  South 
Seas  in  1839-41,  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  apparent  defi- 
ciency of  atmosphere  over  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the 
southern  hemisphere ;  and  the  low  barometer  off  Cape  Horn  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  navigators  at  an  early  day.  I  observed 
it  in  1831  when  doubling  the  Cape  as  master  of  the  U.S.S.  *'  Fal- 
mouth," and  wrote  a  paper  on  it,  which  was  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  in  1833-4.  The  more  abundant 
materials  which  the  abstract  logs  since  placed  within  my  reach 
have  enabled  me  to  go  more  fully  into  this  subject  than  it  was 
possible  to  do  while  I  was  cruising  in  the  Pacific  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  To  ascertain  whether  these  '*  barometric 
ajtomaliea*^  as  they  are  called,  are  peculiar  to  the  regions  about 
Cape  Horn,  or  whether  they  are  common  to  high  southern 
latitudes  in  all  longitudes,  the  observations  about  Cape  Horn 
were  arranged  in  one  group ;  those  between  20^  W.  and  140^  £. 
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in  another ;  and  thoBe  between  140*^  E.  and  80°  W.  in  another, 
with  the  following  results : — (They  are  all  on  the  polar  side  of 
lat.  40°  S.) 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  aa  observed  hetaoeen 


The  Merldiaos  of 

• 

The  puftUelB  of 

ao*  W.  A  MO-  E. 

140*  s.  k  sfjr  w. 

Off  Oape  Horn. 

HeaDofaO. 

1 

No.  of 

Baro- 

No. of 

Baro- 

No. of 

Baro- 

No.  of  1   Baro- 

Obser- 

meter 

Obaer- 

meter 

Obwr- 

meter 

Olwer-  !  meter. 

Tatlons. 

Incbea. 

vailODs. 

Incbee. 

vaUonB. 

Inchea. 

vatiom. 

iDcfaea. 

40°8.aiid43«>8, 

1115 

29.90 

210 

29.84 

378 

29.86 

1703 

29.88 

43       . .     45 

738 

.80 

155 

.73 

237 

.75 

1130 

.78 

45      , .     48 

611 

.58 

226 

.71 

387 

.68 

1174 

.63 

48      ,.50 

175 

.53 

247 

.56 

250 

.61 

672 

.62 

50      . .     53 

108 

.35 

198 

.45 

359 

.56 

665 

.48 

53      , ,     55 

6 

.17 

92 

.85 

877 

.87 

475 

.36 

8.  of  55° 

7 

.27 

64 

.42 

1055 

.28 

1126 

.29 

857.  Discuenon  of  chservaHoru, — ^The  instruments  used  for 
these  observations  were  for  the  most  part  the  old-feahioned 
marine  barometer,  to  which  no  corrections  have  been  applied. 
The  discrepancies  of  this  table  evidently  arise  from  the  lack  of 
number  sufficient  to  mask  these  sources  of  error,  or  from  the  in- 
flaence  of  the  land,  and  not  from  any  difference  as  to  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  aiong  the  same  parallels  <tt  sea  ia  any  one 
of  the  three  divisions.  In  this  discussion,  the  observations  of 
each  group  and  every  band  were  arranged  according  to  the 
month.  These  monthly  tables  are  not  repeated  here,  but  they  do 
not  indicate  any  decided  change  in  the  barometric  pressure  in 
high  southern  latitudes  according  to  the  season.  The  barometer 
there  stands  low  the  year  round. 

858.  Barometric  curve  ai  sea. — Resorting  to  the  graphic  method 
and  using  the  table  (above)  for  the  purpose,  the  barometric  curve 
of  the  diagram  (Plate  XVI.)  has  been  projected  from  pole  to 
pole. 

859.  Ditto  over  (he  land, — Professor  Schouw  has  given  us  the 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  for  32  places  on  the  land  between 
the  parallels  of  33^  S.  and  75°  30'  N.  They  afford  materials 
for  the  annexed  diagram,  and  show  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  meteorological  influences  which  rule  on  shore  when  com- 
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pared  with  those  which  rule  ateea.  Thereiaharelf  arosemblance 
between  this  profile  of  the  atmoephero 
over  the  land  and  the  profile  of  it  (Plate 
XVL)  over  the  sea,  eo  different  are  theue 
inflnenoe«.  The  irr^al&ritiee  oyer  the 
land  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  precipitation  at  one  station 
Ml  compared  with  the  amonat  at  another. 
Tlioae  ialandB,  as  the  Sandwich  and  Society, 
which  are  so  situated  aa  to  bring  down  a 
heavy  precipitation,  seem  to  serve  as  cAim- 
neg9  (o  the  atmoipkere.  llie  latent  heat 
which  is  liberated  by  the  vapour  they 
condense  has  the  effect  of  bringing  down 
the  barometer,  and  of  causing,  during  tbe 
rainy  season,  an  indranght  thitherward 
from  many  milee  at  sea.  Such  is  the  rore- 
faotioQ  produced  by  the  liberation  of  this 
heat,  tlkat  ita  effects  are,  as  the  pilot 
oharte  show,  felt  and  confessed  by  the 
winds  at  the  distance  out  to  sea  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Thus  the  land  and  the  islands 
give  us  in  the  circulation  of  the  atmo- 
aphere  systems  within  system.  In  the 
MiHsissippi  and  all  great  rivers,  the  genei'al 
movement  of  the  waters,  notwithstanding 
the  eddies  and  the  whirlpools,  is  down 
etream  with  the  auirent  So  with  the 
atmosphere:  its  general  movements  are 
indicated  by  observations  at  sea  ;  its 
eddies  and  whirlpools  are  created  by  the 
mountains,  and  the  islands,  and  other  in- 
equalities, which  obstruct  itji  flow  in  the 
r^^ular  channels.  The  mean  reading  of 
the  barometer  when  the  runy  season  in 
India  is  at  its  height  is  0-4  inch  less  than 
it  ia  in  the  midst  of  the  dry. 

860.  Agreement  of  obtenxiumi  at  $ea. — 
The  diagram  (Plate  XVI.)  shows  the  ob- 
sorvatianB  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  be  so  accordant,  and 
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the  cnnre  itself  so  regular,  that  we  feel  no  hesitation  about  pio- 
jecting  this  curve  into  the  unexplored  spaces  of  the  south, 
and  asserting,  with  all  the  boldness  consistent  with  the  true 
spirit  of  philosophical  deduction,  that,  whether  the  actual 
beurometric  pressure  at  the  south  pole  be  as  low  as  28.14  or  not, 
it  is  nevertheless  very  much  lower  in  the  antarctic  than  in  the 
arctic  regions. 

861.  The  question  why  (he  barometer  should  sUmd  lower  about  Ike 
south  than  the  north  pole  considered. — The  question  now  arises. 
Whence  this  unequal  distribution  of  atmosphere  between  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  why  should  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
in  circumpolar  regions  be  so  much  less  for  the  austral  than  for 
the  boreal  ?  No  one,  it  is  submitted,  will  attempt  to  account  for 
this  difference  by  reason  of  any  displacement  of  the  geometrical 
centre  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  its  centre  of  attraction,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  continental  masses  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  ;  neither  can  it  be  ascribed  to  any  difference  in  the 
forces  of  gravitation  arising  from  the  oblateness  of  our  globe; 
neither  can  it  be  accounted  for  by  the  effects  of  diurnal  rotation 
after  the  Halleyan  theory :  that  would  create  as  low  a  barometer 
at  one  pole  as  the  other.  The  air,  in  its  motions  to  the  east  and 
in  its  motions  to  the  west,  is  in  equipoise  between  the  parallels 
of  35°  and  40°  N.,  25°  and  30°  S.  There  is  near  each  pole  and 
about  the  equator  a  place  of  permanently  low  barometer.  The 
air  from  all  sides  is  continually  seeking  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
by  rushing  into  those  places  of  rarefaction  and  reduced  pressure ; 
consequently  there  ought  to  be  between  each  pole  and  the  equator 
a  place  of  high  barometer  from  which  the  air  on  one  side  flows 
towards  the  equator,  on  the  other  towards  the  pole.  Observation 
(p.  455)  shows  this  high  place  to  be  between  the  parallels  of  26** 
and  40°  in  the  north,  and  of  20°  and  30°  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere :  thus  the  barometer  as  well  as  the  winds,  Plate  XV,,  are 
both  indicative  of  a  greater  degree  of  rarefaction  about  the  south 
than  about  the  north  pole.  Were  there  no  friction,  and  were  the 
atmosphere  ordained  to  move  without  resistance,  the  air  from 
these  nuU  belts  would  carry  with  it  to  the  polar  calms  the  easterly 
motion  which  it  had  acquired  from  the  earth  in  its  motion  around 
its  axis  at  these  null  belts.  Were  this  motion  so  impressed,  the 
wind  would  arrive,  rushing  with  an  hourly  velocity  about  the 
polar  calm  places  of  700  miles  in  the  arctic,  and  800  in  the 
antarcti«       Such  a  velocity  would  impart  a  centrifugal  force 
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sufficient  to  keep  the  air  away  from  the  poles  and  produce  almost 
a  vacunm  there.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  same  air  wonld 
continue  to  revolve  about  the  poles  were  not  some  other  agent, 
such  as  heat,  brought  in  to  expand  and  drive  it  away.  Being 
expanded  and  puffed  out  above  the  generttl  atjnospherical  level, 
but  retaining  its  velocity — for  the  supposition  is  that  it  moves 
without  friction — ^and  returning  through  the  upper  regions,  it 
would  flow  back  as  it  went,  viz.,  as  a  westerly  wind,  and  arrive 
at  its  nuU  belt  in  the  direction  of  ihe  meridian.  But  the  wind 
has  friction,  and  is  resisted  in  every  movement ;  the  atmosphere 
partakes  of  the  spheroidal  form,  which  has  been  impressed  upon 
the  earth  itself  by  its  axial  rotation.  That  form  is  to  it  the  form 
of  stability.  The  water  at  the  pole  is  about  13  miles  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth  than  the  water  at  the  equator ;  but  there 
is  not  on  that  account  any  tendency  in  the  sea  to  flow  back  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles ;  neither  is  there  any  tendency  to 
motion  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  atmospherical  ocean  by 
reason  of  the  oblateness  of  its  surface.  To  produce  the  polar  and 
equatorial  movements  of  the  air,  there  must  be  an  agent  both  at 
the  equator  and  the  poles  to  prevent  such  stability  by.  constantly 
disturbing  equilibrium  there,  and  that  agent  is  heat ;  therefore, 
whatever  be  the  degree  of  depression  due  the  polar  barometer  in 
consequence  of  axial  rotation,  such  depression  could,  of  itself, 
produce  neither  trade  nor  counter-trade  wind ;  it  could  no  more 
produce  currents  in  the  air  than  in  the  sea,  nor  could  axial  rota- 
tion produce  a  high  barometer  at  one  pole,  a  low  barometer  at 
the  other ;  consequently,  the  difference  in  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  about  the  two  poles,  as  shown  by  the  diagram  (Plate 
XVI.),  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  axial  rotation.  It 
IS  doubtless  due  to  the  excess  in  antarctic  regions  of  aqueous 
vapour  and  its  latent  heat. 

862.  Fsychrometry  of  polar  toinds. — ^The  arctic  circle  lies  chiefly 
on  the  land,  the  antarctic  on  the  water.  As  the  winds  enter  one, 
they  are  loaded  with  vapour ;  but  on  their  way  to  the  other  they 
are  desiccated  (§  826).  ^lorthem  mountains  and  the  hills  wring 
from  them  water  fur  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia  and  Arctic 
America.  These  winds,  then,  sweep  comparatively  dry  air  across 
the  arctic  circle;  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  calm  disc — the 
place  of  ascent  there — the  vapour  which  is  condensed  in  the  act 
of  ascending  does  not  liberate  heat  enough  to  produce  a  rarefac- 
tion sufBcient  to  call  forth  a  decided  indraught  from  a  greate' 
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distance  in  the  snrronnding  regions  than  40^  (§  852) — 2400  miles; 
and  the  rarefiiction  being  not  so  great,  the  barometer  is  not  so 
low  there  as  in  antarctic  regions.* 

863.  Aeriai  rare/adion  abonU  the  narihpoie. — Neyertheless,  there 
%$  rarefaction  in  the  arctic  regions.  The  winds  show  it,  the 
barometer  attests  it,  and  the  fact  is  consistent  with  the  Bnssian 
theory  of  a  pol}'nia  in  polar  waters.  The  presence  within  the 
arctic  circle  of  a  considerable  body  of  comparatively  warm  water, 
which  observation  has  detected  going  into  it  as  an  nnder  corrent 
— which  induction  shows  must  rise  up  and  flow  out  as  a  surface 
cuirent — would  give  forth  vapour  most  freely.  This  vapour, 
beiug  lighter  than  air,  displaces  a  certain  quantity  of  atmo- 
sphere. Rising  up  and  being  condensed,  it  liberates  its  latent 
heat  in  the  cloud  region,  and  so,  by  raising  temperature,  causes 
the  moderate  degree  of  rare&ction  which  the  barometer  at  sea,  at 
Greenwich,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  arctic  ice  indicates. 

864.  DiUo  about  the  south  poU, — Within  the  antarctic  circle,  on 
the  contrary,  the  winds  bring  air  which  has  come  over  the  water 
for  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  leagues  all  aronnd ;  consequent!  j, 
a  large  portion  of  atmospheric  air  is  driven  away  from  the  austral 
regions  by  the  force  of  vapour,  which  fills  the  atmosphere  there. 
Now  there  must  be  a  place — an  immense  disc,  with  irregular 
outlines,  it  may  be,  and  probably  is — where  these  polar  winds 
(§  855)  cease  to  go  forward,  rise  np,  and  commence  to  flow  back 
as  an  upper  current.  If  the  physical  aspects — the  topographical 
features  in  and  about  this  calm  place — ^be  such  as  to  produce 
rapid  condensation  and  heavy  precipitation  (Chap.  XX.),  then 
we  shall  have,  in  the  latent  heat  liberated  from  all  this  vaponr, 
an  agent  sufficient  not  only  to  produce  a  low  barometer  and  a 
powerful  indraught,  bnt  quite  adequate  also  to  the  mitigation  of 
climate  there. 

865.  Influences  favowr<Me  to  hecmf  preeipUatum, — ^Mere  altitude, 
with  its  consequent  refrigeration,  does  not  seem  as  favourable  as 
mountain  peaks  and  solid  surfaces  to  the  condensation  and  pre- 
cipitation of  vapour  in  the  air.  In  the  trade-wind  regions  out  at 
sea  it  seldom  rains ;  but  let  an  island  rise  never  so  little  above 
the  water,  and  the  precipitation  upon  it  becomes  copious.  In 
Colonel  Sykes'  (§  299)  rain-fJBill  at  Cherraponjie,  we  have  an 


*  CSaptain  M'Cllntock,  during  his  northern  explorations  in  the  schooner 
**  Fox,"  records  the  arctio  haiomtter  as  hi^  as  31  inches. 
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anniuJ  precipitation  *  at  the  rate  of  677.6  inches  during  the  six 
months  of  S.  W.  monsoons — from  May  to  October.  Surely  no  one 
will  maintain  that  this  yaponr,  after  rising  from  the  sea,  reached 
the  height  of  4500  feet  for  the  firsi  time  when  it  was  blown  upon 
the  peaks  of  Cherraponjie^  Islands  in  the  South  Sea  are  ever- 
lastingly cloud-capped.  If  it  be  mere  refrigeration  that  condenses 
this  vapour,  why,  one  might  ask,  should  not  the  clouds  form  at 
the  same  height  above  the  sea  whether  there  be  an  island  below 
or  not,  and  why  should  not  these  clouds  precipitate  as  copiously 
upon  the  water,  as  they  do  upon  the  land  ?  We  only  know  that 
they  do  not. 

866.  The  cUmatea  of  corresponding  shores  and  laiitudee  north  and 
mndh, — Captains  King  and  Fitzroy  exposed  their  rain  gauge  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Patagonian  Andes,  and  it  collected 
153.75  inches  in  forty-one  days ;  that  is,  at  the  rate,  as  already 
(§  827)  stated,  of  1368.7  inches  in  the  year.  The  latent  heat  that 
is  liberated  during  these  rains  gives  to  Eastern  Patagonia  its  mild 
climate.  It  is  this  latent  heat  which  causes  the  irregularity  in 
the  barometric  curve  (§  858)  between  the  parallels  of  50^-55^  8. 
Here  the  westerly  winds  prevail ;  they  carry  over  to  the  eastern 
coasts  the  air  that,  in  passing  the  mountains,  is  warmed  by  this 
liberated  heat ;  and  thus,  as  I  have  already  (§  729)  endeavoured 
to  show,  we  have  an  exception  to  the  rule  under  which  meteoro- 
logists ascribe  cold  and  severe  climates  to  the  windward  or 
western,  soft  and  mild  to  the  leeward  or  eastern,  shores  of 
extra-tropical  oceans.  Labrador  and  the  Falkland  Islands  f  are 
in  corresponding  latitudes  north  and  south.  They  are  both  on 
the  windward  shore  of  the  Atlantic ;  they  occupy  relatively  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  the  wind.  Labrador  is  almost 
uninhabitable  on  account  of  ihe  severity  of  its  climate ;  but  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  their  neighbouring  shores  the  cattle 
find  pasturage  throughout  the  winter.  The  ihermometrioal  differ- 
ence of  climate  at  these  two  places,  north  and  south,  may  be 
taken  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  relative  difference  between  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  climates  of  our  planet. 

867.  Thermal  difference  heheeen  arctie  and  antarctie  climates,— 
Along  the  eastern  bcuse  of  the  Socky  Mountains  the  isotherms 


*  Report  of  the  twenty-seooDd  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
AdTancemetft  of  Science,  held  at  Bel&st  in  September,  1852. 
f  Maoiy's  Sailing  Directions,  sixth  edition,  p.  553. 
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mount  up*  towards  the  north  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  winter 
precipitation  upon  the  western  slopes  of  these  mountains.  The 
heat  which  is  required  to  convert  the  water  of  the  Columbia  and 
other  rivers  into  vapour  is  set  free  on  the  mountain  range,  and 
the  upper  Missouri  is  by  this  heat  kept  open  for  navigation  long 
after  the  lower  and  more  southern  portion  of  it  is  frozen  up. 

868.  The  it^uenee  of  aqueous  vc^our  upon  winds  and  climates. — 
The  average  evaporation  of  water  from  sea  and  land  is  estimated 
to  be  from  one  third  to  one  half  as  much  daily  as  is  contained  in 
the  great  chain  of  American  lakes.  The  average  precipitation 
equals  the  evaporation.  The  heat  that  is  absorbed  and  evolved 
in  the  process  of  lifting  up  and  letting  down  such  a  body  of 
water  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  climates  as  well  as  upon 
winds ;  it  is  the  chief  source  of  that  motive  power  which  gives 
to  the  winds  their  force,  to  the  storm  its  violence.  Six  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  aqueous  vapour  occupy  in  the  open  air  the 
space  which  it  takes  one  thousand  pounds  of  dry  air  at  the  same 
temperature  to  fill.  Now  to  appreciate  the  wind -begetting  power 
of  this  vapour,  and  its  heat,  let  us  imagine  the  air  over  an.  area 
of  considerable  extent  to  be  saturated  with  vapour  from  the  sea, 
and  that  from  some  cause,  as  in  a  thunder-storm,  this  vapour  is 
suddenly,  or  even  rapidly,  condensed : — The  aerial  rare&ction 
over  such  an  area,  and  consequently  the  wind-begetting  power 
within  it,  would  be  immense,  merely  on  account  of  the  con- 
densation of  this  vapour;  but  if  we  take  into  the  account  the 
rarefying  effect  of  the  heat  that  is  set  free  during  the  process  of 
condensation  and  precipitation,  we  may  cease  to  marvel  either 
at  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  the  violence  of  the  rain  which  marks 
the  hurricane ;  nor  need  we  wonder  at  the  low  range  of  the 
barometer  or  the  mildness  of  temperature  in  all  rainy  latitudes. 

869.  How  the  temperature  of  air  may  he  raised  by  crossing  moun- 
tains,— In  the  preceding  chapter  the  circumstances  have  been 
considered  which  favour  the  idea  that  most  of  the  unknown  sur- 
face of  the  antarctic  circle  is  not  only  land,  but  that  its  coasts 
are  probably  highlands;  that  in  its  topographical  features  it 
presents  all  the  conditions  that  are  required  for  the  rapid  con- 
densation of  the  vapour  with  which  the  impinging  air  from  the 
sea  is  loaded,  and  that  in  the  valleys  beyond  mild  climates  may 
be  expected.     The  aqueous  vapour  which  the  air  carries  along  ia 
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one  of  the  most  powerful  modifiers  of  climates.    It  is  to  the 
"winds  precisely  what  coals  are  to  the  steam-ship  at  sea — the 
sonrce  of  motive  power.     The  condensation  of  vaponr  is  for  one 
Tnrbat  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  for  the  other;  only  with  the 
-winds  the  same  heat  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  for 
many  purposes.    By  simply  sending  moist  air  to  the  top  of 
Bnow-capped  mountains,  condensing  its  moisture,  and  bringing 
it  down  to  the  surface  again,  it  is  made  hot.    Though  by  going 
up  the  air  be  cooled,  it  is  expanded,  and  receives  as  sensible 
heat  the  latent  heat  of  its  vapour ;  being  brought  down  to  the 
snr&ce  again,  and  compressed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  baro> 
metric  column,  it  is  hotter  than  it  was  before  by  the  amount  of 
heat  received  from  its  vapour.    That  we  may  form  some  idea  as 
to  the  modifying  influences  upon  climate  which  might  arise  from 
this  source,  let  us  imagine  the  air  as  it  impinges  upon  the  ant* 
arctic  continent  to  be  charged  with  vapour  at  the  temperature  of 
of  40^.    In  order  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  polar  calms,  it  has  to 
cross  a  mountain  range,  we  will  suppose,  the  summits  of  which 
are  pushed  high  up  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.     As  this 
air,  with  its  moisture,  rises,  it  expands,  cools,  and  liberates  the 
latent  heat  of  its  vapour,  which  the  air  receives  in  the  sensible 
form.     Now  suppose  the  expansion  due  the  height  of  the  mouu-> 
tain-top  to  be  sufficient  to  lower  the  temperature  of  dry  air  to 
—  50^,  but,  on  account  of  the  latent  heat  which  is  liberated  from 
the  vapour  of  the  moist  air,  the  temperature  of  the  air  that  has 
ascended,  instead  of  falling  as  it  crosses  the  mountain  to  —  50^,  as 
dry  air  woidd  do,  falls,  in  consequence  of  the  condensation  of  its 
vapour,  no  lower  than  —  30^.    Thus,  in  the  case  supposed,  heat 
enough  has  been  set  free  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  newly- 
arrived  air  20°.     Consequently,  when  this  air,  which,  at  the 
temperature  of  40°,  came  from  the  sea  loaded  with  vapour,  passes 
the  mountain,  it  loses  vapour,  but  receives  heat;  descending 
into  the  valleys  beyond,  it  is  again  compressed  by  the  weight  of 
the  barometric  column,  which,  let  us  assume,  is  the  same  in  the 
valley  as  at  the  sea  level  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.    The 
temperature  of  this  air  now,  instead  of  being  40°,  will  be  60°.    A 
powerful  modifier  of  climate  is  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  in  the 
air. 

870.  Local  varicUions  of  dimate,  how  omaed. — At  one  time,  as 
has  been  shown  in  Chap.  lY.,  this  heat  is  brought  down  from 
the  cloud  region  to  scorch  the  earth ;  at  another  time  it  causes 
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the  warm  air  to  ascend,  and  cooling  cnrrents  to  come  down  from 
the  upper  skj.  To  this  cause  Dr.  Franklin  ascribed  the  cold 
summer  gusts  in  America  that  come  from  the  west.  To  the 
effect  of  this  vapour  and  its  heat,  with  the  constant  vertical  cir- 
culation imparted  to  the  atmosphere,  we  owe  those  variations  of 
our  climates  which  make  any  given  day  of  one  year  to  differ 
from  its  corresponding  day  of  another.  Were  it  not  for  those 
vertical  movements,  our  days  would  gradually  grow  cooler  from 
midsummer  to  midwinter ;  as  the  sun  recedes  in  the  ecliptic, 
each  day,  after  he  reached  a  certain  d^ree  of  south  declination, 
would  grow  cooler  and  cooler  until  his  return  towards  the  north 
again ;  so  that  were  it  not  for  this  vertical  circulation  the  tem- 
perature of  the  day  of  the  month,  like  the  rising  and  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  or  the  changes  of  the  moon,  might  be  foretold  in  a 
calendar. 

871. — Aurora  aoMlralis, — ^There  is  not  only  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  topographical  features  and  the  climates  of  the  antarctic 
regions  differ  greatly  from  the  topographical  features  and  cli- 
mates of  the  arctic,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  a  difference 
in  other  physical  aspects  also.  The  aurora  points  to  these. 
**0n  the  morning  of  the  second  of  September  last,"  says  Capt 
B.  P.  Howes,  in  his  abstract  log  of  the  *'  Southern  Cross,"  lat 
58''  S.,  long.  70''  W.,  ''  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  the  ive 
phenomenon  of  the  aurora  australis  manifested  itself  in  a  most 
magnificent  manner.  Our  ship  was  off  Cape  Horn  in  a  violent 
gale,  plunging  furiously  into  a  heavy  sea,  flooding  her  decks, 
and  sometimes  burying  her  whole  bows  beneath  the  waves.  The 
heavens  were  black  as  death  :  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  when 
the  brilliant  spectacle  first  appeared.  I  cannot  describe  the 
awful  grandeur  of  the  scene;  the  heavens  gradually  changed 
from  murky  blackness  till  they  became  like  vivid  fire,  reflecting 
a  lurid,  glowing  brilliancy  over  everything.  The  ocean  appeared 
like  a  sea  of  vermilion  lashed  into  fury  by  the  storm ;  the  waves, 
dashing  furiously  over  our  sides,  ever  and  anon  rushed  to  lee- 
ward in  crimson  torrents.  Our  whole  ship,  sails,  spars,  and  all, 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  same  ruddy  hues.  They  were  as  if 
lighted  up  by  some  terrible  conflagration.  Taking  all  together, 
the  howling,  shrieking  storm,  the  noble  ship  plunging  fearlessly 
beneath  the  crimson-crested  waves,  the  furious  squalls  of  hail, 
snow,  and  sleet  driving  over  the  vessel  and  falling  to  leeward  in 
ruddy  showers,  the  mysterious  balls  of  electric  fire  resting  on 
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our  mast-heftdSy  yard-arms,  eto.,  and  above  all,  the  awful  sub- 
limity  of  the  heavens,  through  which  ooruscations  of  auroral 
light  would  often  shoot  in  spiral  streaks  and  with  meteorio  bril- 
liancy, altogether  presented  a  scene  of  terrible  grandeur  and 
awful  sublimity  surpassing  the  wildest  dreams  of  &ncy.  Words 
fail  to  convey  any  just  idea  of  the  magnificence  it  presented. 
One  must  see  it  and  fed  it  in  order  to  realize  it.  I  have  written 
this  because  I  believe  it  an  unusual  occurrence  to  see  the 
*  southern  lights '  at  all,  and  also  because  this  was  far  superior, 
and,  in  fact,  altogether  different  from  our  northern  lights,  as 
seen  from  the  latitude  of  Boston." 

872. — An  erroneous  opinion. — Some  objections  to  these  views 
respecting  the  comparative  mildness  of  antarctic  climates  are 
suggested  by  common  opinion.  It  is  an  opinion  which  is  generally 
received  among  sailors  and  physicists  that  the  southern  is  colder 
than  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  the  austral  are  more 
severe  than  the  boreal  climates,  and  that  the  antarctic  icebergs, 
in  the  silent  evidence  afforded  by  their  size  and  numbers,'  are 
witnesses  of  the  fact.  These  objections  have  an  apparent  weight ; 
they  deserve  consideration. 

873. — Tropical  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere  eooler,  extra- 
tropical  warmer y  than  ihoee  ofihe  northern, — The  answer  to  them  is^ 
as  follows :  Between  lat.  40°  or  lat.  45°  and  the  equator,  and 
parallel  for  parallel,  the  southern  hemisphere  is  cooler  than  the 
northern.  Reason  teaches,  and  observations  show  that  it  is  so. 
But  beyond  45°  S.  observations  are  wanting,  and*  we  are  left  to 
reason  and  conjecture.  That  the  southern  hemisphere  should, 
till  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  pole,  be  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
southern  hemisphere  has  more  water ;  that  water  being  more 
equable  than  land  in  its  temperature,  produces  more  equable 
climates ;  that  the  vapour  which  is  taken  up  from  trans-equatorial 
seas  and  condensed  into  rains  for  cis-equatorial  rivers  conveys 
with  it  a  vast  amount  of  heat  which  the  southern  hemisphere 
receives  from  the  sun.  It  is  rendered  latent  by  evaporation  on 
*one  side  of  the  equator,  and  made  sensible  by  precipitation  on  the 
other.  Much  of  it  is  set  free  in  the  equatorial  calm  belt,  and  it 
is  this  liberated  heat  which  assists  mightily  to  maintain  the 
thermal  equator  in  it»  northern  position. 

874.  Formaiion  of  southern  icebergs, — So,  in  like  manner,  the 
^vapour  that  is  borne  to  the  antarctic  regions  by  the  polar-bound 
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winds  transports  immense  volnmes  of  heat  firom  tlie  more  tem- 
perate latitudes  of  the  sonth,  and  sets  it  free  again  in  the  polar 
regions  there.  And  as  for  the  southern  ioebergs,  they  are  rather 
of  fresh  than  of  salt  water ;  and  they  are  the  channels  through 
which  the  water  that  the  winds  carry  there  as  Tapour  finds  its 
way  hack  again.  Being  fii^esh  water,  and  fiJling  on  the  antaictio 
declivities  of  the  land,  it  is  by  rills,  and  streams,  and  rains  brought 
together,  and  by  constant  accretions  formed  into  glaciers  of  a  size 
and  thickness  that  are  almost  impossible  to  be  formed  out  of  sea 
water  unless  it  be  dashed  up  as  spray.  Moreover,  on  the  arotio 
ocean  the  ndns  are  not  so  copious,  and  for  that  reason,  though 
the  climate  be  more  severe,  icebergs,  or  rather  glaciers,  are  not 
formed  on  so  g^rand  a  scale.  Southern  icebergs  are  true  glaciers 
afloat.  Arctic  winds  are  dry  enough  to  evaporate  much  of  the 
ice  and  snow  that  fall  and  form  in  the  norUx  polar  basin.  As 
compared  with  arctic  climates,  antarctic  are  marine,  arotio  oon- 
tinental;  and  for  the  very  reason  that  the  English  climate  is 
cooler  in  summer  and  wanner  in  winter  than  the  Canadian,  so  is 
winter  at  the  south  pole  much  less  severe  than  winter  nt  the 
north.  The  relative  difference  between  the  two  polar  climates 
is,  as  the  barometer  indicates,  even  greater  than  is  the  difference 
between  a  Canadian  and  an  English  winter. 

875.  Mild  dimtUe  in  63°  8. — ^As  tending  to  confirm  these  views 
touching  the  mildness  of  unknown  antarctic  climates,  the  state* 
ment  of  Captain  Smyley,  an  American  sealer,  may  be  mentioned. 
He  planted  a  self-registering  thermometer  on  the  South  Shetlands, 
lat.  63°  S.,  and  left  it  for  several  winters,  during  which  time  it 
went  no  lower  than  —  6°  Fahr.* 

876.  AiUareUe  ice-drifi. — ^The  low  barometer  and  the  implied 
heavy  precipitation  in  the  antarctic  regions  are  not  the  only  wit- 
nesses that  may  be  called  up  in  frtvour  of  blufis  and  bold  shores 
to  the  antarctic  continent.  The  icebergs,  in  their  mute  way,  tell 
that  the  physical  features  of  that  imexplored  land  are  such,  in  its 
northern  slopes,  94  to  favour  the  formation  of  glaciers  on  the 
shore,  thence  to  be  launched  and  become  the  huge  ioebergs  that, 
on  their  journey  to  the  milder  climates  of  the  north,  are  enoonn- 
tered  £ftr  away  at  sea.  After  a  somewhat  attentive,  but  by  no 
means  a  thorough,  examination  and  study  of  antarctic  icebergs 
as  they  endanger  the  routes  of  navigation,  the  idea  suggested 
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itself  that  information  might  be  gathered  from  them  eonceming 
antarotic  regions  which  would  be  highly  usefal  to  any  future 
expedition  thitherward. 

877.  Ankuretie  currents. — ^The  conditions  required  for  Gulf- 
Stream  like  currents,  or  a  rapid  flow  and  reflow  of  equatorial 
and  polar  waters  between  the  torrid  and  the  frigid  zones,  a8  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  are  not  to  be  found  about  the  antarctic 
regions.  Of  all  the  carrents  that  come  from  those  regions, 
Humboldt's  current  is  by  far  the  most  majestic.  It  is  believed 
also  to  be  the  least  slu^ish  of  them  all.  It  certainly  conveys  the 
coldest  water  thence  to  the  torrid  zone ;  and  yet  it  appears  not 
to  come  from  a  nursery  of  icebergs,  for  in  its  line  of  march  fewer 
icebergs  are  found  than  are  encotmtered  on  the  same  parallels 
between  other  meridians,  but  where  feebler  currents  flow.  From 
the  arctic  regions  the  strongest  currents  bring  down  the  most 
icebergs ;  not  so  from  the  antarctic.  Hence  the  inference  that, 
though  icebergs  have  been  encountered  off  the  shores  of  the 
antarctic  continent  wherever  they  have  been  approached,  yet  it 
IS  only  those  which  have  been  launched  from  particular  points  of 
that  frost-bound  coast  which  are  stout  enough  to  bear  transporta- 
tion to  the  parallel  of  40°  south.  In  Humboldt's  current  it  is 
rare  to  see  an  iceberg  as  far  from  the  pole  as  the  parallel  of  the 
fifty-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude ;  but  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Cape  Corrientes  on  the 
other,  antarctic  icebergs  are  sometimes  seen  as  far  as  the  parallel 
of  36®,  often  as  fetr  as  40°.  Lieutenants  Warley  and  Young,  after 
having  examined  the  logs  of  1 843  ships  cruising  on  the  polar 
side  of  35°  S.,  report  the  great  antarctic  ice-drift  to  be  towards 
the  Falkland  Islands  on  one  hand,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
on  the  other. 

878.  AniarcUc  ex^fioraHons  demanded, — These  facts  and  the 
stories  of  the  icebeifgs  are  very  suggestive.  In  mute  eloquence 
and  with  great  power  they  plead  the  cause  of  antarctic  explora- 
tion. Within  "die  periphery  of  that  circle  is  included  an  area 
equal  in  extent  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  entire  land  surfiu^e  of  our 
planet*  Most  of  this  immense  area  is  as  unknown  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  as  is  the  interior  of  one  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites. With  the  appliances  of  steam  to  aid  us,  with  the  lights 
of  science  to  g^uide  us,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  world  tu 


*  The  area  of  the  antarctic  circle  is  8,155.600  square  miles. 
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permit  such  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  any  longer  to  remain 
unexplored.  For  the  last  200  years  the  Arotio  Ocean  has  been 
a  theatre  for  exploration ;  but  as  for  the  antarctic,  no  expedition 
has  attempted  to  make  any  penUtent  exploration,  or  even  to 
winter  there. 

879.  Former  expedUwrn. — England  through  Cook  and  Boss ; 
Russia  through  Billingshausen ;  France  through  D^Urville ;  and 
the  United  States  through  Wilkes,  have  sent  expeditions  to  the 
South  Sea.  They  sighted  and  sailed  along  the  icy  barrier,  but 
none  of  them  spent  the  winter  or  essayed  to  travel  across  and 
look  beyond  the  first  impediment.  The  expeditions  which  have 
been  sent  to  explore  unknown  seas  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  and  they  have  added  renown  to 
nations,  lustre  to  diadems.  Navies  are  not  all  for  war.  Peace 
has  its  conquests,  science  its  glories ;  and  no  navy  can  boast  of 
brighter  chaplets  than  those  which  have  been  gathered  in  the 
fields  of  geographical  exploration  and  physical  research. 

880.  An  appeal  for  othen, — ^The  great  nations  of  the  earth 
have  all,  with  more  or  less  spirit,  undertaken  to  investigate  cer- 
tain phenomena  touching  the  sea,  and,  to  make  the  plan  more 
effectusd,  they  have  agreed  to  observe  according  to  a  prescribed 
formula.  The  observations  thus  made  have  brought  to  light 
most  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  indicate  the  existence 
within  the  antarctic  circle  of  a  mild  climate — mild  by  compari- 
son. The  observations  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion  were 
made  by  fellow-labourers  under  all  flags.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
circumstance  may  vindicate,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  the  propriety  of 
an  appeal  in  this  place  for  antarctic  exploration,  and  plead  for  it 
favourable  consideration  among  all  nations. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

§   881-895. — THE   ACTINOMKTRT  OF  «^HK  SSA. 

881.  A  new  fields — One  of  the  columns  in  the  man-of-war  log 
of  the  Brussels  Conference  calls  for  the  temperature  of  the  water 
below  as  well  as  at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  O&ly  a  few  entries 
have  been  made  in  this  column ;  but  these,  as  far  as  they  go, 
seem  to  indictite  that  the  warmest  water,  especially  in  tropica] 
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seas,  is  not  to  be  found  at  ,tbe  top,  but  in  a  stratum  a  little  way 
down.  Wbat  is  tbe  depth  of  this  stratum,  and  what  may  be  the 
thermal  difference  between  its  waters  and  those  of  the  surface, 
are  questions  for  future  observations  to  settle.  Indeed,  this  sub- 
ject opens  a  new  field  of  inquiry ;  it  is  one  from  which  much 
useful  and  instructive  information  is  doubtless  to  be  obtained  by 
any  one  of  our  co-operators  who  will  enter  upon  the  investiga- 
tion patiently  and  with  diligence.* 

882.  The  warmest  waters  in  the  sea — where  are  they  f  ator  hehw  the 
surface  f — The  observations  that  we  possess  do  not  prove  that  the 
warmest  water  of  intertropical  seas  is  not  at  the  surface :  they 
go  no  farther  than  to  show  that  it  is  sometimes  not  at  the  surface, 
and  to  suggest  that,  in  all  probability,  it  is  generally  below, 
especially  in  *'blue  water."  Reason  suggests  it  also.  Supposing 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  iiottest  water  is  below  the  surface,  we  may,  in 
order  to  stimulate  research,  encourage  investigation,  and  insure 
true  progress,  propound  a  theory  in  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, looking  to  future  observations  to  show  how  far  it  may 
hold  good.  

*  On  the  26th  of  March,  1852,  the  late  Passed  Midshipman  A.  C.  Jackson, 
U.  8.  N.,  heing  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  lat.  34°  55'  N.,  long.  74**  8'  W.,  fonnd  the 
temperotore  of  the  water  74.5^  at  the  surface,  79°  at  the  depth  of  six  feet,  and 
86.5°  at  the  depth  of  16^  feet  Again,  on  the  30th,  in  lat  24°  10'  N.,  long. 
80°  11'  W.  (near  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream),  he  tried  the  temperature  of  tiie 
water  by  another  carefully  conducted  set  of  observations,  and  found  it  78°  at 
the  sur&ce,  and  79.5°  at  the  depth  of  16^  feet.  The  sea  was  rough,  and  he  did 
not  for  that  reason,  observe  the  temperature  at  six  feet  The  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  shade  was  69.5"  on  the  26th,  and  79°  on  the  30th.  {Vide  p.  59, 
5th  ed.,  Maury's  Sailing  Directions,  1853.) 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  J.  Bermingham.  Chief  Engineer  of  the  American 

Steamer  "  Golden  Age,"  dated  Bay  of  Panama,  June  29,  1860,  and  addressed 

to  Lieut  John  M.  Brooke,  XJ.  8.  N. 
■*  On  our  late  trip  from  San  Francisco  (5th  June)  to  this  port  we  experienced 
the  most  remarkably  fine  weather  and  smooth  sea  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  on 
the  Pacific,  or  anywhere  else. 

**  On  the  14th,  while  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  we  found  tbe  tempe- 
rature of  the  sea  water  on  the  surfaoe  (where  it  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the 
progress  of  the  vessel)  88°,  and  upon  taking  the  temperature  at  the  same  time 
ten  feet  below  the  surface  tlie  mean  of  three  thermometers  gave  90°.  Tempcm- 
ture  of  atmosphere  98°. 

**  I  do  not  exactly  understand  why  the  temperature  of  the  sea  water  should 
be  so  much  greater  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  from  tiie  surface  than  it  was  im- 
me^Iiately  upon  tbe  surface. 

**  Mr.  Agassiz  (a  son  of  Professor  Agnssiz)  was  o^i  board,  and  he  and  myself 
made  repe^ited  teste  of  the  tempeniture  of  the  water  during  the  four  hours  we 
were  runuin^  through  it — the  wann  belt. 

"  Ninety  degrees  va  the  highest  temperature  that  I  have  ever  known  the 
water  of  the  ocean  to  attain." 
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883.  The  annucd  supply  of  solar  heai  imt/onn. — The  flow  of  heat 
from  the  sun  is  beld  to  be  uniform,  and  the  quantity  that  ia 
annually  impressed  upon  the  earth  is  considered  as  a  constant. 
The  sun  spots  may  make  this  *'  constant "  a  variable,  but  the 
amount  annually  received  by  the  earth  is  so  nearly  uniform,  that 
our  best  instruments  have  not  been  able  to  show  us  any  variation 
in  its  uniformity.  Some  maintain  that  climates  are  undergoing 
a  gradual  change  as  to  temperature.  However  this  may  be  as  to 
certain  localities.  Baron  Fourier,  after  a  long  and  laborious  cal- 
culation, claims  to  have  shown  that  if  the  earth  had  been  once 
heated,  and  after  having  been  brought  to  any  given  temperature, 
if  it  had  then  been  plunged  into  a  colder  medium,  it  would  not 
in  the  space  of  1,280,000  years  be  reduced  in  temperature  more 
than  would  a  12-inch  globe  of  like  materials  in  one  second  of 
time  if  placed  under  like  conditions.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
for  the  whole  earth,  there  has  not  been  since  the  invention  of  the 
thermometer  any  appreciable  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
crust  of  our  planet 

884.  Quan/tiy  of  heat  daUy  impressed  tipoii  ike  earih, — ^The  earth 
receives  from  the  sun  heat  enough  daily,  it  has  been  said  (§  271), 
to  melt  a  quantity  of  ice  sufficient  te  incase  it  in  a  film  1^  inch 
thick.  What  becomes  of  this  heat  after  it  is  so  impressed, 
how  is  it  dispersed  by  the  land?  how  by  the  sea?  Let  ns 
inquire. 

885.  How  far  below  the  surface  does  ike  heat  of  (he  swnpenelraie  f — 
The  solar  ray  penetrates  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  only 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  but  striking  its  fluid  parts  with  its 
light  and  heat,  it  penetrates  the  sea  to  depths  more  or  less  pro* 
found,  according  to  the  transparency  of  the  waters.  Let  ns,  in 
imagination,  divide  these  depths,  whatever  they  may  be,  into 
any  niunber  of  stratifications  or  layers  of  equal  dxickneas.  The 
direct  heat  of  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  extinguished  in  the  lowest 
layer;  the  bottom  layer,  then,  will  receive  and  absorb  the 
minimum  amount  of  heat,  the  top  the  maximum ;  consequently, 
each  la}er,  as  we  go  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  will  receive  less 
and  less  of  the  sun's  heat. 

886.  The  stratum  of  warmai  water, — Now,  which  will  retain 
most  heat  and  leadi  the  highest  temperature?  Not  the  top 
layer,  or  that  to  which  most  heat  is  imparted,  because  by  ev** 
poration  heat  is  carried  off  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  almost  as 
U»t  as  by  the  sun  it  is  impressed  upon  the  sm^Mse  of  the  soa; 
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not  the  bottom  layer,  l)ecan8e  that  reoeiTes  a  minimum,  which, 
thoagh  it  cannot  escape  by  oTaporation,  may  nevertheless  fail  to 
ake  any  marked  change  in  temperature — fail,  not  by  reason  of 
no  evaporation,  but  by  the  ever-changing  movements  which,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  required  to  heat  the  lower  stratum 
by  such  slow  and  gradual  accumulation  of  heat,  would  alter  its 
place  and  vary  its  condition,  and  indeed  removing  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  observer. 

887.  Its  ponHon. — The  layer,  therefore,  which  accumulates 
most  heat  and  becomes  wannest,  should  be  neither  at  the  bottom 
nor  at  the  top,  but  intermediate,  the  exact  temperature  and  depth 
of  which  it  is  for  observation  to  determine.  To  encourage  such 
determination  and  the  investigations  which  it  suggests  is  the 
main  object  of  this  chapter. 

888.  The  different  mijectB  far  cbservation. — In  conducting  such 
investigations,  several  questions  are  to  be  considered,  such  as  the 
transparency  and  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  its  pho^Tioreecence  ; 
the  face  of  the  sky,  whether  clear  or  cloudy ;  the  state  of  the  sea, 
whether  rough  or  smooth ;  the  condition  of  the  weather,  whether 
calm  or  windy.  Then  the  temperature  should  be  tried,  at 
various  depths  and  at  various  hours  of  the  night  and  day,  in 
order  to  ascertain  not  only  the  maTimum  temperature  and 
average  depth  of  the  warmest  stratum  in  the  day,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  its  temperature  and  position  by  day  and  by  night 
These  obserrations  will  afford  the  data,  also,  for  computing  the 
amount  of  solar  heat  that  penetrates  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  as  well 
as  the  amount  that  is  radiated  thence  again.  They  will  reveal 
to  us  knowledge  concerning  its  aotinometry  in  other  aspects. 
We  shall  learn  how  absorption  by,  as  well  as  radiation  from,  the 
under  strata  is  affected  by  a  rough  sea,  as  when  the  waves  are 
leaping  and  tossing  their  white  caps,  and  how  by  its  glassy 
surface,  as  when  the  winds  are  hushed  and  the  sea  smooth. 

889.  Expected  discoveries, — Here  we  are  reminded,  also,  to 
anticipate  the  discovery  of  new  beauties  and  frefih  charms  among 
the  wonders  of  the  sea.  We  have  seen  (§  366)  that  while  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  impressed  alike  upon  sea  and  land,  never- 
theless the  solid  part  of  the  earth's  crust  radiates  much  more 
freely  than  the  fluid.  On  the  land  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun 
operates  only  upon  a  mere  shell  a  few  inches  in  thickness;  at 
sea  it  penetrates  into  the  depths  below,  and  operates  upon  a 
layer  of  water  many  feet  thick.     The  solid  land-crust  has  its 
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temperature  raised  high  by  day  and  cooled  low  down  by  night ; 
but  the  most  powerful  sun,  aftor  beating  down  all  day  with  its 
fiercest  intensity  upon  this  liquid  coyenng,  has  not  power  to 
raise  its  temperature  more  than  three  or  four  degrees.  This 
covering  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  solar  heat.  In  the  depths 
below  it  is  concealed  from  the  powers  of  intense  radiation,  and 
held  by  the  obedient  ocean  in  readiness  to  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  winds  and  the  clouds  call  for 
it.  Here  it  is  rendered  latent  by  the  forces  of  evaporation,  and 
in  this  form,  having  fulfilled  its  office  in  the  economy  of  the 
ocean,  it  passes  off  into  the  air,  there  to  enter,  in  mysterious 
ways,  upon  the  performance  of  its  manifold  tasks. 

890.  Actinie  procoiMi, — As  evaporation  goes  on  by  day  or  night, 
the  upper  stratum  is  rendered  heavier  by  reason  of  both  the  heat 
and  the  fresh  water  borne  away  by  evaporation ;  the  upper  water 
having  been  thus  rendered  bolh  Salter  and  cooler,  has  its  specific 
gravity  increased  so  much  the  more.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
strata  below,  receiving  more  heat  by  day  than  they  dispense  again 
by  radiation  day  and  night,  grow  actually  warmer  and  speci- 
fically  lighter;  and  thus,  by  unseen  hands  and  the  ''clapping  of 
the  waves,"  the  waters  below  are  bix)ught  to  the  surface,  and 
those  on  the  surface  carried  dcvin  to  unknown  depths ;  and  thus, 
also,  we  diflcover  new  and  strange  processes  which  have  been 
ordained  for  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  their  system  of  vertical 
circulation. 

891.  The  reaerwira  of  heat, — Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  ocean  is  the  great  reservoir  of  sensible  as  the  clouds  are 
of  latent  heat.  That  in  those  two  chambers  it  is  innocuously 
Mtored,  thence  to  be  dispensed  by  processes  as  marvellous  as  they 
are  benignant  and  wise,  to  perform  its  niianifold  offices  in  the 
economy  of  our  planet ;  it  is  this  heat  which  gives  '*  his  circuits" 
to  the  winds  and  circulation  to  the  sea;  it  is  it  that  fetches  firom 
the  ocean  the  clouds  that  make  ''the  earth  soft  with  showers.*' 
Stored  away  in  the  depths  of  inter-tropical  seas,  it  is  conveyed 
along  by  "  secret  paths  "  to  northern  climes,  there  to  be  brought 
to  the  surface  in  duo  season,  given  to  the  winds,  and  borne  away 
to  temper  the  climates  of  western  Europe,  clothing  the  Britiah 
Islands  as  they  go,  in  green,  and  causing  them  to  smile  under  the 
genial  warmth  even  in  the  dead  of  winter, 

892.  An  office  for  wavet  in  the  §ea, — Thus  perhaps  we  discover 
a  new  office  for  the  waves  in  the  physical  economy  of  the  ooeaa 
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Is  it  not  to  them  that  has  heen  assigned  the  task  of  bringing  np 
hj  their  agitation  of  the  surface  the  layers  of  warm  water  that 
are  spread  out  below ;  and  are  they  not  concerned  also,  as  they 
draw  up  the  genial  waters,  in  regulating  the  supply  of  heat  for 
the  winds  by  night,  as  well  as  in  cold  or  cloudy  days,  for  the 
purposes  of  evaporation  ?  Thus  even  the  waves  of  l^e  sea  are 
made  by  this  beautiAil  study  to  present  themselves  as  parts,  im- 
portant parts,  in  the  terrestrial  machinery.  We  now  view  them 
as  it  were,  like  balance-wheels  in  the  complicated  system  of 
mechanism  by  which  the  climates  of  the  earth  are  governed.  If 
the  waves  did  not  stir  up  the  heated  waters  from  below  (§  881), 
the  winds  would  evaporate  slowly  by  night,  for  the  want  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  caloric;  the  consequence  would  be  less  precipi- 
tation and  a  more  scanty  supply  of  latent  heat  for  liberation  in 
the  cloud  region.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  winds  would 
have  less  motive  power,  and  the  whole  climatic  arrangements  of 
our  planet  would  be  different  from  what  they  are. 

893.  The  radiaUng  paieers  of  earlhy  airy  and  waier  compared. — We 
may  note  also  another  peculiarity  as  to  the  difference  in  the 
direct  heat^bsorbing  and  radiating  properties  of  sea,  land,  and 
air :  it  is  one  which  presents  the  atmosphere  in  the  light  of  a 
regulator  between  the  land  on  one  hand,  and  the  heating  powers 
of  the  sun  on  the  other.  It  is  suggestive  also  of  other  benign 
compensations  and  lovely  offices  in  the  physical  machinery  of  our 
planet :  both  land  and  water  receive  more  heat  from  the  sun  than 
they  radiate  again  ;  but  the  atmosphere  receives  less  heat  direct 
from  the  sun  than  it  radiates  off  again  into  space :  as  the  heat 
comes  from  the  sun,  part  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere ; 
bnt  the  largest  portion  of  it  is  impressed  upon  the  land  and  water; 
from  them  a  portion  passes  off  into  the  atmosphere  by  conduction, 
while  another  portion  is  radiated  directly  off  into  the  realms  of 
space.  What  becomes  of  the  remainder  ?  Let  us  inquire,  for 
there  %8  a  remainder,  and  unless  means  for  its  escape  were  pro- 
vided, the  land  and  water,  especially  the  latter,  would  continue 
to  grow  warmer  and  warmer,  and  so  produce  confasion  in  the 
terrestrial  economy.  The  remainder  of  this  heat,  being  that 
which  is  neither  radiated  by  sea  and  land  directly  off  into  space, 
nor  imparted  to  the  air  by  conduction  from  them,  is  absorbed  in  the 
processes  of  evaporation ;  it  is  then  delivered  to  the  atmosphere 
latent  in  the  vesicles  of  vapour,  to  be  set  free  in  the  cloud  region, 
rendered  sensible  and  imparted  to  tho  upper  air,  whence  it  is  sent. 
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off  by  radiation  into  the  ^  emptiness  of  spsoe."  Thus  the  air 
with  its  actinometry  presents  itself  in  the  light  of  a  thermal 
adjustment,  by  which  the  land  and  sea  are  pieTented  from  be- 
coming seething  hot ;  and  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  perform 
their  wonderful  offices  with  certainty  and  regularity. 

894.  A  reflection  concenumg  heat. — It  is  curious  to  think  that 
this  heat  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  now  as  latent  in 
the  clouds  above,  now  as  sensible  in  the  waters  below,  comes 
from  the  ssme  bouroe  whence  originally  came  the  heat  which  has 
been  packed  away  in  seams  of  coal  and  stored  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  for  ages  and  ages,  to  be  called  forth  by  man  at  will  for 
his  own  comfort,  pleasure,  and  convenience;  that  this  protean 
thing  is  the  agent  which  controls  sea  and  winds,  and  they  it ; 
that  it  is  it  which  has  lifted  up  the  mountains ;  which  clothes  tbe 
world  with  beauty,  and  keeps  the  stupendous  fabric  of  the  uni- 
verse in  motion ;  and  that  after  all,  this  mighty  agent  is  only 
that  gentle  thing  that  "warms  in  the  sun !" 

895.  Probable  rdaJtUm  hehoeem  (3^  aetimtm  ef  the  8ea  and  iU 
depth. — ^Pursuing  this  subject,  the  philosophical  mariner,  as  he 
sails  along  and  records  observations  for  these  purposes,  may  ^uur^ 
— and  perhaps  rightly — ^that  he  hss  traced  to  the  actinometiy  dt 
the  sea  one  of  the  physical  conditions  which,  when  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  were  laid,  had  its  weight  with  the  Almightt 
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AomnsM  of  the  sea,  probftble  lelation 
between  it  and  depth,  474. 

Actinometer.  a  Datural,  in  the  trade 
winds,  350. 

Actinometiy  of  the  sea,  468,  472,  474. 

Adhe'mar's  cataclybm  theory,  847. 

Advance,  drift  of  the,  247,  251. 

Africa,  hot  land  breezes  from  the  west 
coast  of,  141. 

••  African  dust,"  145 ;  sargasso,  410. 

Air,  relative  weights  of  ocean  of  water 
and  that  of,  1 :  their  depths,  1 ;  their 
mutual  action,  11 ;  phenomena  at 
their  meeting,  1,  823 ;  analysis  of;  3 ; 
its  specific  gravity,  6 ;  its  powers,  13 ; 
its  ftmctions,  14;  its  tendency  to 
move  in  the  plane  of  a  great  circle, 
90 ;  results  of  this  tendency  upon  its 
circulation,  90;  experiments  of  the 
French  Academy  on,  91 ;  its  offices 
in  tlie  physical  economy,  108 ;  of  the 
calm  belts,  wet  and  dry,  159 ;  crossing 
of  two  currents  explained,  170 ;  a 
<*  gulf  stream  "  in  the,  863 ;  rarefiietion 
ot  over  polar  regions,  454. 

Air-spouts,  377. 

Airy's  wave  tables,  4. 

American  lakes,  quantity  of  flreeh  water 
in,  7 ;  refwonings  founded  on  the  state 
of  the  water  in,  190. 

American  navy,  plan  of  deep-sea  sound- 
ing devised  for  the.  808. 

Andes,  hot  winds  of  the.  95 ;  caused 
by  the  trade-winds,  96 ;  older  than  the 
Dead  Sea  as  an  inland  water,  303. 

Andrau,  Lieut.,  on  the  "sea-dust"  of 
the  Atlantic,  114;  on  the  height  of 
the  barometeor  in  the  wind  bands,  175, 
176 ;  on  the  storms  of  the  Gape,  195 ; 
iHimmetrioiil  observations  in  the  an- 
tarctic regions,  454. 

Auemomet^  want  of,  on  shipboard, 
885 ;  ships  used  as,  482. 


Animal  life  in  vast  depths,  325,  828, 
829. 

Animalculn,  their  offices,  820,  838 ;  a 
profitable  study,  320,  898;  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  384. 

Antarctic  bands,  topographical  features 
of  the,  448. 

Antarctic  circle,  aerial  rare&otion  about 
the,  460. 

Antarctic  climates,  thermal  difference 
between  arctic  and,  461,  466 ;  their 
mildness,  466. 

Antarctic  currents,  467. 

Antarctic  drift,  the  line  of,  411. 

Antarctic  expeditions,  necessity  for 
411,  467;  the  principal,  452. 

Antarctic  icebergs,  their  influences  in 
expelling  the  air  from  austral  r^;ions, 
276. 

Antarctic  ice-drift,  466. 

Antarctic  Ocean,  Oaptain  Boss  and 
Capta'u  Wilkes's  voyages  to  the,  402. 

Antarctic  regions,  ice-boBuing  currents 
fVom  the,  195;  the  *' brave  west 
winds"  caused  by  rarefaction  in  the, 
440 ;  calm  place  of,  a  region  of  con- 
stant precipitation,  446 ;  also  of  a  low 
barometer,  447 ;  aqueous  vapour  the 
cause  of  both,  447 ;  probability  of  land 
and  volcanoes  in  tne,  450,  451,  452; 
indications  of  a  mild  climate  in  the, 
452 ;  mean  heiglit  of  the  barometer  in 
the,  454. 

Anti-biotics,  argument!  of  the,  824; 
from  the  Bible,  827 ;  solution  of  the 
question,  328. 

Anti-polynian  school,  views  of  the,  248. 

Antiseptic  properties  of  sea-water,  826, 

Aqueous  isothermal  lines,  898. 

Arctic  climates,  thermal  difference  be- 
tween antitrclic  und,  461,  466. 

Arctic  Ocean,  waterways  between  it  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  contrasted. 
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48;  indicationB  of  a  milder  climate 
in  the,  210;  specific  gravity  of  its 
water,  21 1 ;  volume  of  water  kept  in 
motion  by  \U  flow  and  reflow,  215 ; 
layers  of  water  of  different  tempera^ 
tare  in  the,  252 :  ice-bearing  drift  from 
the,  like  the  ordinary  drift  from  the 
Bdltic.  258. 

Arctic  Ocean,  open  sea  in  the,  first  sug- 
gestion of  an,  207 ;  the  question  ex- 
amined, 227;  barometer  indications, 
233 ;  its  position,  2S5.  250 ;  its  tem- 
perature, 255. 

Arctic  Ocean,  under-current,  its  in- 
fluences, 209 ;  its  temperature,  254. 

Arctic  regions,  aerial  rarefaction  in  the, 
400. 

Arquit's,  Gapt.,  account  of  tide-rips, 
405. 

Asia,  deserts  of.  are  they  centres  of  at- 
mospherical circulation  ?  149. 

Astronomical  view  of  climate,  2^0. 

Atlantic  Qulf  stream,  48;  contrasted 
with  the  Black  stream  of  the  Pacific, 
192. 

At'antic  Ocean,  18;  its  telegraphic 
plateau,  19 ;  eynporotion  and  precMpi- 
tation  from  the,  36 ;  its  red  fogs,  114; 
its  currents,  205 ;  its  sca-eht- lis  sili- 
ceous. 264 ;  its  deepest  part,  313;  its 
bottom,  314 ;  an  orograpliic  view  of 
the,  815 ;  its  south-west  winds,  360 ; 
its  western  half  warmer  than  the 
eastern,  387 ;  tide-rips  in  the,  404. 

Atlantic,  North,  high  temperature  of  its 
western  halt  48 :  sargasso  in  the,  50 ; 
resemblance  of  its  current  to  that  of 
the  North  Pacific,  51 ;  its  storms,  64 ; 
rain  afforded  by  the,  1 1 0 ;  its  hypsome- 
try  peculiar.  111 ;  its  cyclones,  429. 

Atlantic,  South,  sargasso  in  the,  50. 

Atmosphere,  its  weight  2,  8  ;  its  height, 
3 ;  its  offices,  8 ;  contrasted  with  sea, 
8 :  its  powers,  13 ;  its  functions,  14 ; 
likenea  to  a  mnchine,  75,  97,  104 ; 
governed  by  stable  laws.  76,166;  im- 
portance of  its  circubition,  8^;  how 
its  vertical  movements  are  produced, 
88 ;  Faraday's  discovery  of^  magnet- 
ism in  the,  155 ;  its  electrictil  tension, 
157 ;  Quetelet*s  observations  on  the 
electricity  of  the,  173;  its  general 
circulation.  174  :  more  in  the  north- 
em  than  the  southern  hemisphere, 
175;  why.  275;  its  important  offices, 
278 ;  its  deprebsiou  by  the  barometiic 


ridges,   355 ;  its  upper  surfiMse,  355  ; 
counterpoises  in  the.  368;  its  nor 
mal  state,  363;  its  circulation  more 
active  in    the     southern  than  the 
northern  hemisphere,  437. 

Aurora  australis,  464. 

Australasia,  monsoons  of,  375. 

Babelmandeb,  straits  of,  182, 183. 

Baffin's  Bay,  current  from,  28. 

Bailey's  examination  of  deep-sea  sound- 
ings, 817;  his  disbelief  in  life  in  the 
dep^  of  the  sea,  325 ;  his  analysis 
of  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea, 
330. 

Baltic  sound,  under-current  in  the,  187, 
253. 

Barlow's  magnetic  theory,  157. 

Barlocci  on  &e  temperature  of  the  Lago 
Sabatino,  214. 

Barometer,  its  height  at  and  above 
level  of  sea,  2;  in  the  '*  horse  lati- 
tudes." 80 ;  reading  of  the.  157 ;  in 
the  wind  bands,  175;  standard  of 
comparison  at  sea,  176;  its  indica- 
tions of  an  open  sea  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  233;  under  the  doud-ring, 
280 ;  in  the  trade-winds  and  equato- 
rial calms.  342 ;  difference  of  its  pres- 
sure upon  the  north-east  and  south- 
east tntde-winds,  344,  352;  why  it 
stands  higher  in  the  latter,  &45 ;  in 
the  calm  belts,  354;  its  depression 
off  Cape  Horn,  857;  its  height  at 
the  poles,  858  :  great  descent  of,  in 
the  "  brave  west  winds,**  360 :  low  in 
Nortl)em  India,  366,  374 ;  its  descent 
during  the  monsoons,  370 ;  low  in  the 
antarctic  calm  place,  447 ;  its  pressure 
off  Cape  Horn,  447  ;  its  mean  height 
in  the  antarctic  regions,  454 ;  why  it 
should  stand  lower  about  the  South 
Pole,  458. 

Barometric  ridges,  855,  366;  make  a 
depression  in  the  atmosphere.  355. 

Baurs  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus 
306. 

Becher's,  Gapt.,  bottle  chart,  29. 

Beechey,  Adiiiiral,  on  tidal  streams, 
181 ;  isothermal  floor  in  the  ocean 
suggested  by,  220. 

Bellot  s  belief  in  a  calm  region  within 
the  frigid  zone,  174. 

Belts,  calm — tee  Calm  Belts. 

Belts,  colrl.  89. 

Beut,  Lieut.,  on  tltt*  China  stream,  197. 
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Benningham  ou  the  temperature  of  tiea- 
water,  469. 

Bernouilli's  fonnula,  420. 

lierryman,  Lieut,  his  deep-sea  sound- 
ing, 309. 

Bible,  our  readings  clearer  aa  science 
adiranoes,  82. 

Biotics,  arguments  of  the,  325 ;  solu- 
tions of  the  question,  327. 

Black  Sea  storm  of  1854,  428. 

'*  Black  stream"  of  the  Pacific,  49; 
contrasted  with  the  Gulf  stream  of 
the  Atlantic  193;  Salter  than  ad- 
jacent waters,  196. 

Black's  law.  100, 102. 

Blodgef  s,  Mr.,  rain  maps,  167. 

**Blue  water,"  ignorance  concerning  the 
depth  of  the,  305. 

Bonifacdo  current,  27. 

Bonzano,  Dr.,  on  the  production  of 
water-spouts  by  electricity,  878. 

Borea  of  India.  406. 

Bottle  chart,  28. 

**  Brave  west  winds"  a  perpetual 
cyclone,  449. 

Brazil  current,  205. 

Brazil,  land  breeze  in,  142 ;  climates  of 
Europe  influenced  by  the  shore-lines 
oC889. 

Breezes,  land  and  sea,  alternations  of, 
133 ;  along  the  shores  of  intertropical 
countries,  185;  cause  of,  136;  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  137 ;  their  sani- 
tary influences,  140;  influences  which 
regulate  their  strength,  141 ;  from 
the  west  coaat  of  Afirica,  141 ;  in 
Brazil  and  Chili,  142 ;  monsoona  in 
miniature,  373. 

Brewster.  Sir  D.,  atmosphere  suppoeed 
by,  to  be  the  seat  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, 156 ;  on  the  pole  of  maximum 
cold,  174. 

Brine  of  the  ooean,  235. 

Brooker's,  Lieut,  soundings,  22. 

Brooke's  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus, 
312.  316,  330. 

Brussels  Conference,  use  of  hydrometer 
recommended  by  the,  215 ;  on  patches 
of  coloured  water,  399. 

Buisf  s,  Dr.,  researches,  on  the  physios 
of  ihe  sea,  8 ;  on  eyaporation  in 
India,  129;  from  the  Bed  Sea,  186. 

Buys-Ballot,  Prof.,  on  predicting  storms, 
421. 

CaUfornia,  rainy  season  of,  122,  172. 


Callao,  fogs  i.i  the  harbour  of,  274. 

Calm  belt,  equatorial— «e0  Equatorial 
Calm  Belt 

Calm  belt  of  Cancer,  81,  151,  168 ; 
supplies  little  or  no  rain,  110. 

Calm  belt  of  Capricorn,  81, 168. 

Calm  belts,  indications  of  a  crossing  of 
winds  at  the,  101,  113,  158,  163; 
facts  reconciled  by  the  theory,  114, 
120 ;  agent  that  guides  the  air  across 
the,  152 ;  wet  and  dry  air  of  the,  159 ; 
examination  of  the,  162;  proofs  of 
the  crossing  of  winds  at  the,  146* 
178 :  testimony  of  the  hydrometer  in 
fiiyour  of  croriangs,  225 ;  cloud  region 
highest  in  the,  270;  obstructions  to 
the  nayigator,  337;  occupy  medial 
positions,  340;  their  temperature, 
349 ;  their  appearance  from  a  distant 
planet,  352  ;  the  barometer  in  the, 
354 ;  information  touching,  afforded  by 
monsoons,  360 :  passing  of  the,  380 ; 
changing  of  the  monsoons  going  on 
where  tliey  are,  381. 

Calm  belt,  tropical,  rainy  seasons  of 
the,  353 ;  their  position,  353  :  caused 
by  the  polar  and  equatorial  calms, 
357. 

Calms  in  the  two  hemispheres,  average 
number  of,  439  ;  polar,  81, 174. 

Cancer,  calm  belt  of,  81, 110,  151, 158, 
276 ;  how  it  is  pushed  to  the  north, 
374. 

Cape  Horn,  precipitation  at,  169,  443 ; 
heaviest  water  found  off,  229;  low 
barometer  off,  357 ;  kelp  east  of,  410 ; 
its  rainfieJl,  442 ;  cause  of  the  boisterous 
weather  of^  444;  mean  barometric 
pressure  off,  447. 

Cape  St.  Boqu^  388. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  its  terrible  stomu^ 
194 ;  waves  and  gales  off  the,  356. 

Capricorn,  calm  belt  ot  81, 168 ;  cross- 
ing of  winds  in  the,  435. 

Caribbean  Sea,  cause  of  its  saltness,  85 ; 
current  into  the,  37;  its  teitpera- 
ture,  56. 

Caspian  Sea,  salubrity  of  its  climates, 
168 ;  how  its  level  is  reduced,  288 ; 
adjustments  in  its  hygrometry,  293. 

Cataclysms,  347. 

Chabannes,  Admiral,  correspondence 
with,  on  the  force  of  the  trade-winds, 
343;  experiments  on  the  speed  of 
his  ship,  845, 346 ;  on  the  Telocity  ol 
trade-winds.  434. 
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Gh»dwibk*i^  Oapt^  iceberg  oboerrBtioiiB, 
271. 

Ohamberlain,  Oapt,  his  ezperienoe  of 
the  Galf  stream,  396. 

Ohapiiiaii's  experiments  on  the  water 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  229 ;  on  the  object  of 
the  salt  condition  of  the  sea,  267. 

Oharts,  storm  and  rain,  481. 

Cherraponjie,  rainfall  on  the  sides  ot, 
127,  867,  S71,  442.  448,  460, 461. 

China  stream,  197. 

Climate,  cause  of  difference  in,  7,464 ;  rs- 
ttonomical  view  of,  230;  sea-shells  and 
animalcolas  as  affecting,  270;  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  291;  of  Patagonia,  890 ;  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  891 ;  indications 
about  the  south  pole  of  a  mild,  452 ; 
local  Tariations  o(  how  caused,  463. 

Climates,  contrasts  ot  due  to  tiie  Gulf 
stream,  55 ;  contrasts  between  tlioso  of 
land  and  sea,  60,  883 :  salubrity  of 
those  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  168 ;  in- 
fluence of  vapour  upon,  281 ;  upon 
what  dependent,  297;  are  tney 
changing  ?  248 ;  those  of  £urm)e  in- 
fluenced by  the  shore-lines  of  Bruzil, 
889;  those  of  Labrador  and  the 
Falkland  Islands  compared,  461 : 
thermal  difference  between  arctic  and 
antarctio,  461 ;  influence  of  aqueous 
yapour  on,  462 ;  arctic,  466 ;  antai^- 
tic,  466. 

Close  running,  835. 

Cloud  region  highest  in  the  calm  belts, 
270 ;  its  shape  at  sea,  278. 

Cloud-ring,  a  frigate  under  the,  277 ; 
the  bwnometor  under  the,  280 : 
motions  of  the,  280;  meteorological 
processes  around  the,  280 ;  its  offices, 
282 ;  acts  as  a  regulator,  282 ;  latent 
beat  liberated  from,  the  true  cause  of 
trade-winds,  283;  its  imagined  ap- 
peanmce  to  a  distant  observer,  283. 

Cloudless  regi<»is,  272. 

Clouds,  height  of,  at  sea,  272 ;  how  to 
determine,  273;  important  parts 
played  by,  278;  gorgeous  in  the 
radflc,  878;  their  effect  on  the 
equilibrium  of  the  sea,  409. 

Cloudy  latitudes,  275. 

Clymer,  Dr.,  his  descriptioa  of  a  red 
fog  near  the  equator,  145. 

Coffin's,  Prof.,  belief  in  a  calm  region 
within  the  fiigid  aone,  174. 

Cold,  effi«t  of  downward  currents  in 
producing,  98 ;  pole  of,  174. 


Gold  belts,  89. 

"  Cold  snaps,"  94. 

Coloured  patches,  899. 

0  )oledge*s,  Dr.,  rain  maps^  167. 

Commerce,  influence  of  Gulf  stream  oa« 
68,  72. 

Copper,  action  of  Gulf  stream  upon,  35. 

Coral  raefs,  their  influences  upon  winds, 
873. 

Coral  sea,  Brooke's  deep-sea  soundings 
from  the,  317. 

Corallines,  argnmente  afforded  by,  in 
fiivour  of  currents,  289,  256;  the 
work  of.  259,  289,  324,  833 ;  their 
testimony  to  the  ancient  saltness  of 
the  sea,  2G6. 

Counter  trade-winds,  77, 78,  81.  83  ;  air 
sloughed  off  from,  mbist,  87;  ap- 
proach the  pole  in  spirals,  102 ;  their 
velocity,  485. 

Coupvent  des  Bois,  M.,  on  an  outer  and 
under  current  from  the  Hediter' 
ranean,  188. 

Cuba,  land  breeze  in,  142. 

Current,  cold,  of  Okotsk,  197 ;  Hum- 
boldt's— see  Humboldt* s  current ;  Red 
Sea,  181;  Mediterranean,  183; 
Mozamlnque,  193,  402;  equatorial* 
199;  Greenland*  206;  Lagulhas, 
402. 

Currents,  9;  difference  in,  18;  canaea 
of,  23,  26 ;  effects  of  winds  upon,  24- 
27 ;  production  d,  without  winds,  32 ; 
oourse  of  warm  and  cold,  34 ;  eresXed 
by  storms,  .?7;  their  tendency  to  move 
in  droles,  43;  feeble  power  of  trade 
winds  upon,  48, 49 ;  drift-matter  oon- 
fined  to  sargassos  by,  49;  resemblanoe 
between  those  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  51;  indications  of,  de- 
rived from  the  fish  of  the  sea,  57;  two 
grand  systems  of,  79;  obedient  to 
order,  179 ;  to  be  considered  in  pairs, 
180;  upper  and  under,  183;  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  193 ;  ice-bearing,  from 
the  antarctic  regions,  195;  Paciftc, 
196;  equatorial,  199;  influence  of 
rains  and  evaporation  upon,  200; 
origin  of,  204 ;  Atlantic,  205 :  argu- 
ments affi)rded  by  corallines  io  favour 
of,  239;  without  wind,  244;  influence 
of  sea^shells  on,  256 ;  disooveiT  uf,  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  810 ;  aMaskn 
of,  321 ;  their  pressure  on  the  bottom. 
321 ;  whatitcon8istsof,322;  why  they 
cannot  chaie  it,  822 ;  oa^isos  ci,  ssside 
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>tba  surface  oftheaea,  328;  their 
depth,  823;  in  the  Java  sea,  379 ;  their 
iannence  od  climate,  384;  autarctic, 
467. 

Cmrents  of  wind,  80. 

Cuttle-fish,  the,  266. 

Qyclone,  theory  of  the,  416 ;  objections 
to  the  theory,  426 ;  changing  of  the 
wind  in  a,  422;  the  latter  stronger  on 
one  sidethanthe  otHer,  422 ;  the  rainy 
qoadrantofa,  428;  erroneous  theories 
respectingi  423 ;  the  wind  in  a  true, 
blowd  in  spirals,  423 ;  an  illustration, 
424. 

Gydones  in  tlie  Mississippi  Valley,  429 ; 
in  the  North  Atlautic,  429. 

Darwin's  explanation  of  the  saltness  of 
the  sea,  261.  266. 

De  Haven's  water  sky,  211,  255;  his 
drift,  212,  215,  247.  248 ;  his  obserya- 
tions  of  a  winter's  ice,  251,  254. 

Dead  Sea,  level  of  the,  286,  302;  an 
ancient  river  from  the,  286,  303; 
precipitation  and  evaporation  in  its 
valley,  286  :  whence  its  rains,  287 ; 
influence  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent upon  its  climate,  291. 

Deep-sea  soundings,  early  attempts,  305 ; 
various  methods,  306;  apparatus  of 
Peter  the  Great,  307 ;  plan  of,  for 
the  American  navy,  308 ;  grent  depths 
and  fiulnres  of  first  attempts,  309 : 
plan  finally  adopted,  310 ;  method  of 
making,  311 ;  Brooke's  apparatus  for, 
812;  observations  by  the  English 
navy,  313 ;  use  of,  316 ;  first  speci- 
mens of,  816;  specimens  Irom  the 
coral  sea,  817 ;  specimens  belong  to 
the  animal  kingdom,  818 ;  is  there 
Ufe  in  them  ?  319,  824. 

Denham,  Oapt.,  his  deep-sea  sounding, 
309. 

Depth  of  the  air  and  water  oceans,  1,3; 
of  the  North  Pacific,  5 ;  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, 18 ;  of  the  Gulf  stream,  54 ;  of 
the  sea,  probable  relation  between  its 
actinism  and,  474. 

Deserts,  their  effects  upon  the  trade- 
winds,  101,  337,  372;  their  use  in 
nature,  130 ;  are  those  of  Asia  centres 
of  atmospherical  circulation?  149; 
oonsiderea  as  counterpoises  in  the 
terrestrial  machinery,  800. 

'<  Desolate  region,"  the,  198. 

Dew-point,  the,  886. 


iHona,  Bussian  frigate,  earthquake  felt 
by,  5. 

Diurnal  rotation,  9,  49,  338 ;  its  effect 
on  the  course  of  winds,  168 ;  on  the 
Gulf  stream,  31,  42  ;  on  the  drift  of 
the  Golf  stream,  40 ;  on  that  of  the 
MissiBsippi,  41 ;  on  the  trade- winds, 
79,  90,  154,  42G.  430. 

Doldrum  currents,  199 ;  why  so  called, 
276. 

Dove  and  the  monsoons,  372 ;  his  law 
of  rotation,  418. 

Drift  of  the  sea,  88  ;  of  the  Mississippi, 
41 ;  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  195 ;  of 
the  Atlantic,  196;  Polynesian,  198, 
401;  of  the  Pkceniz,  187;  of  the 
Advance,  247,  251;  of  the  Rescue, 
247,  251 ;  of  the  Betoltde,  248,  251 ; 
of  Uie  Fox,  248. 250 ;  explained,  250 ; 
described,  395. 

Drift  matter  confined  to  sargassos  by 
currents,  49;  the  largest  farthest, 
410;  the  line  of  antarctic,  411. 

Dry  winds,  range  of,  295;  the  Medi- 
terranean within  it,  295. 

Dryden's  definition  of  an  eagre,  407. 

Duncan,  Capt,  his  iceberg  adventures, 
254. 

Dust  whirlwinds,  425. 

Eagle  Wing  in  an  extra-tropical  gnle,  430. 

Eagres,  406;  Dryden's  definition  of, 
407. 

Earth,  effects  of  heat  upon  the,  12. 

Earthquake  of  Simoda,  4 ;  propagation 
of  waves  by  it,  5 ;  their  breadth  and 
velocity,  5. 

Earthquake  wave  of  Lisbon,  407. 

Ehrenberg,  Prof.,  on  rain  dust,  147 ;  his 
microscope,  172, 177  ;  his  arguments 
based  on  the  tides,  325 ;  believes  in 
life  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  325 ;  his 

Saper  on  organic  life  forms  from  great 
epths,  328 ;  his  examination  of  Bed 
Sea  colouring  matter,  401. 

Eleotridtv,  Quetelet's  observations  on 
atmo^herical,  173;  olfice  of,  in 
oceamc  circulation,  242;  wuter  spouts 
due  to,  378. 

England  the  centre  of  the  dry  hemi- 
sphere, 7 ;  climates  of,  65. 

Equator,  red  fogs  near  the,  145. 

Equatorial  calm  belt,  81 ;  snow  line 
mounts  up  as  it  crosses  it,  281 ;  mean 
place  of  the,  339 ;  never  at  rest,  340 ; 
the  barometer  in  the,  842 ;  considered 
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as  a  thermal  adjiutment,  342;  Taries 
with  the  strength  of  the  tiade>winds, 
352;  precipitation  in  it  352;  rainy 
seasons  of  thti,  353 ;  its  curved  form 
in  the  Indian  Ooean.  875. 

Eqnatoriiil  cumsuts,  199. 

Kqiiatorial  winds,  453. 

Ercbos  and  Terror  yolcanoes,  452. 

Ericstion  8  deep-sea  leads,  3()6. 

£sp/8  theory  of  storms,  417,  429. 

Evaporation  from  the  Atlantic,  86; 
amount  of  salt  left  by,  87 ;  effect  of 
heat  in  producing,  106;  less  nt  sea 
than  on  laud,  110;  rivers  gauges  for 
amount  ci.  111 ;  from  the  B^  Sea, 
181, 186 ;  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  181 ; 
in  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  182 ; 
its  influence  upon  currents,  200; 
annual  amount  of,  from  the  trade- 
wind  region.  218;  its  influence  on 
oceanic  circulation,  244 ;  retarded  by 
the  saltness  of  water,  267. 

Expeditions,  antarctic,  467- 

Falkland  Islands,  climate  of^  391 ;  sea- 
weed about  the,  410 ;  comparison  be- 
tween climates  of  Labrador  and,  461. 

Farada^s  discovery  of  magnetism  in 
the  air,  155. 

Fast  sailing,  386. 

Fauna  of  the  sea,  179,  303. 

Fish,  57,  69. 

Fisheries,  value  of  various,  412. 

Fitzroy,  Admiral,  his  barometric  obser- 
vations, 176 ;  on  the  cyclone  of  Oct. 
1859,  426 ;  on  the  Black  Sea  storm 
of  1854,  429;  on  the  rainfall  near 
Gape  Horn  and  Patagonia,  442,  461. 

Flora  of  the  sea,  179. 

Fogless  regions,  270. 

Fogs  in  the  harbour  of  Oallao,  274  ;  of 
Newfoundland,  393. 

Fogs,  red,  in  the  Mediterranean,  145 ; 
near  the  equator,  145 ;  not  always  at 
the  same  place,  151;  condition  re- 
quisite for  their  production,  151 ;  of 
sea-dust,  271. 

FofifS,  sea.  270. 

Forger's  chart,  69. 

Forbes,  Prof.,  scarcity  of  living  forms 
observed  by,  in  deep  sea,  325. 

Forks  of  the  Gulf  stream,  47. 

Foster's,  Oapt,  observations  aa  sea  ani- 
malculn,  262. 

Fourier,  Baron,  on  the  temperature  of 
the  earth,  470. 


Fox,  drift  of  ibe^  248,  250,  note. 

Fox's  magnetic  obtiervations,  157. 

France,  rainfall  of,  112. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  his  theory  of  the  >ulf 
stream,  24 ;  objections,  24 ;  his  sug- 
gestion of  Gulf  stream  as  a  mean^  of 
finding  longitude,  69 ;  on  the  cause 
of  variations  in  climate,  464. 

French  Academy,  its  experiments  on 
air,  91. 

Fresh  water  in  American  lakes,  7. 

Frigid  zone,  calm  region  within  the,  174. 

Gales  off  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  356 ; 
extra-tropical,  430;  in  the  two  he- 
mispheres, 438;  relative  frequency 
at  sea  of  rains  and,  441. 

Gardner  on  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  451. 

Geological  agencies  of  winds,  122. 

Geological  records,  their  agreement  with 
those  of  revelation,  264. 

Giraud,  Dr.,  his  analysis  of  Bed  Sea 
water,  186,  229. 

Grant,  Oapt.,  his  sul  through  the  bezid 
of  the  Gulf  stream,  398;  on  the 
Lagulhas  current,  402. 

Ginn  s,  Gapt.,  plan  for  determining  the 
velocity  of  waves,  273. 

Greenland  current,  206. 

Guinea,  Gulf  of,  and  the  climate  of 
Patagonia,  390. 

Gulf  stream,  its  colour,  22;  speculations 
concerning  the,  23;  views  of  early 
writers,  24;  Oapt  LivingBtcme's  hy- 
pothesis, 24;  B^canklin's  theory,  24; 
objections  to  it,  24;  Herschel's  ex- 
planation of  the,  25 ;  objectionB  to  it, 
25,  44;  bed  of  an  aeoending  plane, 
27, 181 ;  current  counter  to  the,  28 ; 
e^ts  of  diunud  rotation  upon  the, 
31,  42 ;  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  a 
higher  level,  31;  nor  by  the  trade- 
wind  theory,  32, 52 ;  the  d&ct  of  some 
constantly-operating  power,  32,  52; 
shflirpneas  of  its  ed^s,  34 ;  difference 
of  its  water  fh)m  litUnal  waters, 
34,  46 ;  its  action  on  copper,  35 ;  its 
saUness,  35 ;  dynamical  forse  whidi 
calls  it  forth  due  to  differenoe  in 
specific  gravity,  38,  53;  its  winter 
temperaturp,  39 ;  its  top  roof-ahaped, 
89;  proof  of  this,  40;  drift  matter 
sloughed  off  to  its  righi  40 ;  reaaons. 
40  ;  its  course,  42 ;  its  ohaimel  shiftB 
with  the  season,  44;  its  limits  in 
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March  and  September,  46;  large 
Tolnme  of  wann  water  ontside,  50 ; 
how  temperature  in  Europe  U  raiaed 
by  the,  54;  its  depth  and  tempera- 
tore,  54 ;  contrasts  of  climates  due  to 
the^  55;  amount  of  heat  daily  es- 
caping through  the,  55;  its  benign 
influences,  56;  cold  water  at  its 
bottom,  57;  its  influence  on  the 
meteorology  of  the  ocean,  62 ;  storms 
acoompmymg  it,  62,  66,  67;  damp- 
ness of  Ehiglish  climate,  and  the  fogs 
of  Newfoundland,  caused  by  the,  65 ; 
its  influences  upon  storms,  65;  its 
storms  the  tenor  of  seamen,  68 ;  its 
influence  on  commerce  and  naviea- 
tion,  68,  72 ;  finding  longitude  by 
it,  68 ;  its  use  in  winter,  69 ;  Yoyages 
shortened  by  it,  73 ;  contrasted  with 
the  Black  stream  of  the  Pacific,  193 ; 
its  influences,  271;  its  vibrations, 
S82 ;  Gapt.  Chamberlain's  experience 
of  i^  896 ;  the  great  bend  in  it,  898. 

"Gulf  stream"  of  the  Paciflo,  26;  in 
the  air,  863. 

Gulf-weed  {Fuoum  naiam)y  29. 

Hailstorms,  444. 

Halley's  theory  of  the  trade-winds  not 
fully  confirmed  by  obserrations,  153. 

Harpoons,  208. 

Heat,  11 ;  its  eflects  upon  the  earth,  12 ; 
effects  of  vapour  and,  98;  its  im- 
mense evaporating  powers,  106; 
capacity  of  water  to  convey,  180;  of 
vapour,  281 ;  velocity  of  marine  cur- 
rents ascribed  to,  242 ;  amount  daily 
received  by  south-east  trade-winds, 
850 ;  its  meteorological  power,  857  ; 
the  reservoirs  of,  472;  a  reflection 
concerning,  474. 

Herscliel's,  Sir  J.,  balloon  observationfl, 
8;  his  explanation  of  the  Gidf 
stream,  25;  objections,  25,  44;  on 
the  solar  heat,  177 ;  on  the  isother- 
mal floor  in  the  ocean,  221 ;  on  the 
Telocity  of  winds  under  barometric 
pressure,  420. 

Higgins',  Gapt,y  description  of  a  tide- 
rip,  404. 

Highlands,  influence  o(  upon  predpitar 
ti0n,443. 

Horseburgh's  description  of  tide-rips, 
404. 

**  Horse  hititudes,"  80,  858;  why  so 
called,  276. 


"  Hot  spells"  explained,  95. 

Hot  water,  warming  by  means  of,  53. 

Hot  winds  of  the  Andes,  95 ;  caused  by 
the  trade-winds,  96. 

Howes,  Gapt.,  on  the  Aurora  Australis, 
464. 

Hubbard,  Prof.,  on  the  thermal  dilata- 
tion of  sea-water,  221. 

Hudson,  Dr.,  on  the  drift  of  the  Phoenix, 
187. 

Hnmboldt,  his  description  of  the  dust- 
whirlwinds  of  the  Orinoco,  148; 
on  the  salubrious  diiuutes  of  the 
Caspiaa  Sea,  168 ;  his  description  ot 
tide-rips,  408. 

Humboldfs  current,  50,  58, 197,  897, 
401,  411.  467. 

Hurricanes,  13;  not  due  to  direct 
heat  of  the  sun,  99 ;  Mauritius,  415  ; 
West  India,  415  ;  the  season  of,  429. 

Hydrometer,  the,  at  sea,  215 ;  its  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  air  crossing 
at  the  calm  belts,  225 :  indicates  the 
rainy  latitudes  at  sea,  230;  its  results, 
232. 

Hygrometiy  of  the  Caspians,  298. 

Hypsometry,  peculiar,  in  the  Nortli 
Atlantic,  111. 

Ice,  middle,  234,  250;  De  Haven's 
observations  of  a  winter's,  251,  254. 

Icebeigs,  10,  195,  271,  410;  drifting 
north,  253 ;  influence  of  antarctic,  in 
expelling  the  air  from  austral  regions, 
276;  ofitces  of,  445;  near  the  equa- 
tor, 451 ;  formation  of  southern,  465. 

Ice^rift,  antarctic,  466. 

India,  rivers  of,  129 ;  lain&ll  in,  867 ; 
bores  of,  406. 

India,  Northern,  barometer  low  in,  866, 
874. 

Indian  Archipelago,  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  in  the,  136. 

Indian  Ocean,  greatest  evaporation  fi-om 
the,  128,  193;  its  currents,  193;  its 
drift,  195 ;  curved  form  of  the  equa- 
torial calm  belt  in  the,  875-,  escape 
of  warm  waters  firom  the,  402. 

Inhabitants  of  the  see,  16;  monuments 
of  their  industry,  17. 

Inland  basins,  formation  of,  289. 

Insects  of  the  sea,  262,  333. 

Isothermal  floiT  of  the  ocean,  220; 
aqueous  lines,  898. 

Jackson  on  the  temperature  of  sea< 
water  at  different  depths,  469. 
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JanseD,  Lieut.,  on  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
136 ;  on  the  south- west  winds  of  the 
Atlantic,  860;  a  ** gulf  stream"  in 
the  air  indicated  bf,  863;  on  the 
monsoons,  372, 875 ;  on  the  Lagulhas 
current,  402 ;  on  hurricane  seasons, 
415. 

Japan  current,  26,  48;  the  horse-shoe 
in  the.  398. 

Java  Sea,  land  breeze  off  the  ooast  of 
the,  142;  storms  in  the,  876;  the 
east  monsoon  in  the,  878;  currents 
in  the,  879 ;  marking  the  seasons  in 
the,  380  ;  ooufliots  in  the  air  in  the^ 
.380. 

Jilek,  Dr.,  on  the  existence  of  an  an- 
tarctic continent,  451. 

Johnston,  Prof.  A.  K.,  on  the  St.  Boque 
carrent,  205;  on  tho  influence  of 
vapour  upon  climates,  282. 

Julien's,  Lieut.,  cataclysm  theory,  847. 

Kane's,  Dr.,  open  sea,  212,  215,  255; 

barometrical  observations,  454. 
Klinsas,  heatcil  wind-storm  at,  96. 
Kelp  east  of  Cape  Horn,  410. 
King,  Gnpt.,  on  the  rainfall  near  Gape 

Horn  and  Patagonia,  442,  461. 
Kingman,  CSapt,  his  description  of  a 

white  patch  of  water,  899. 
Kotzebue's  suggestions  of  an  iaother- 

mal  floor  in  the  ooeaa,  220. 

L'Aigle,  M.,  187. 

Labrador  and  the  Falkland  Islands, 
comparison  of  their  climates,  461. 

Lagulhas  or  Mozambique  current, 
opinions  respecting,  193,  402 ;  grand 
storms  produced  by  it,  194. 

Land,  its  influence  upon  the  Winds  of 
the  sea,  S62 ;  a  physical  law  concern- 
ing t)ie  distribution  of  water  and,  451. 

Le  Uou's  cataclysm  tbeoiy,  347. 

[jeaching,  16. 

Leo,  Lieut,  his  experiments  on  sub- 
marine currents,  201. 

Levelling  agencies,  319. 

Life  at  great  depths,  Ehrenberg's  paper 
upon,  328. 

Lightning,  236 ;  in  the  Java  Sea,  876. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  wave  of,  407. 

Livingston,  Capt.,  on  the  Gulf  stream, 
24. 

Longitude  found  by  means  of  the  Gulf 
stream.  68. 


Lyell,  Sir  0.,  on  the  salt  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 189. 

Lynch,  Lieut,  on  the  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  286 ;  his  discovery  of  a  supposed 
bed  of  a  river  in  the,  303. 

M'Clintock's,  Gapt.,  soundings,  19 ;  his 
drift  in  the  Fox,  248;  living  star- 
fish brought  up  &om  great  depth  fay, 
829 ;  on  the  arctic  barometer,  460. 

Macgowan's,  Dr.,  description  of  the 
eagre,  406. 

Maelstrom,  cause  of  the,  181. 

Magnetism,  Faraday's  discovery  o^  in 
the  air,  155 ;  its  seat  suspected  by 
Sir  D.  Brewster  to  reside  therein. 
156. 

Magnetic  needle,  its  diurnal  variatioD8» 
157. 

Magnetic  poles,  174. 

Marcet,  Dr.,  188, 189 ;  on  the  thermal 
dilatation  of  sea-water,  221. 

Mauritius  hurricanes,  415. 

Mediterranean  telegraph,  20 ;  red  fogs 
in  the,  145;  its  currents,  183,  186; 
its  saltness,  188;  heavy  evapocatioB 
from  the,  295. 

MeduHB,  263. 

Meteorological  law,  854. 

Meteorological  power  of  latent  heat ,  857. 

Meteorological  machinery,  design  in,  449. 

Meteorology,  the  telegraph  in,  96; 
of  the  sea,  62;  fitets  established  in 
the^  487. 

Mexican  Gulf;  cause  of  Its  saltness^  35. 

Microscope,  evidence  of  ^e,  269. 

Middle  ice,  284.  250. 

"  Milky  way  "  in  the  ocean,  382. 

Mississippi  river  once  supposed  to  be 
the  father  of  Golf  str^m,  24 ;  drift 
wood  on  the,  41 ;  bars  at  tii«  mouths 
of  the,  190;  Delta  of  the,  191. 

Mississippi  Valley,  rain£dl  in  the,  107 : 
its  area,  and  latent  heat  liberated 
in  the  processes  of  condensatiou 
there,  108 ;  annual  discharge  of  its 
waters,  108;  whence  derivoi,  109; 
its  rain  winds,  171 ;  its  cyclones,  427. 

Monsoons,  837;  information  afforded 
by,  touching  the  calm  belts,  360; 
cause  of,  865 ;  region  of,  365 :  south* 
west  ''backing  down,"  866;  bow 
they  begin,  366;  influences  of  the 
rainMl  in  India  upon  the^  368; 
march  of  the,  868 ;  conflict  at,  bi^ns 
at  the  north,  368;   the  barometrio 
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deeoent  of  the,  370;  Dove's  theory 
of  the,  372;  Lieut.  Jansen's,  872; 
in  the  Pacific,  372;  in  miniatuie, 
378 ;  changing  of  the,  in  the  caUn 
belts,  374, 381 ;  winter,  375 ;  Jansen's 
obserrations  on  those  of  Australasia, 
375;  also  on  those  in  the  Java  Sea, 
376,  414. 

Morris,  Mr.,  analysis  of  his  specimens 
of  Bed  Sea  water,  185. 

Mountain  ranges,  10;  their  use  in 
nature,  130;  their  mfluence,  288, 290. 

Mountains,  rainy  side  of^  125;  liow  the 
temperature  of  air  may  be  raised  by 
crossing,  462. 

Mozambique  or  Lagulhas  current,  18, 
26, 19a 

Nantucket,  shoals  of,  43. 

Nautilus,  the,  266;  its  destiny,  394. 

Navigation,  influence  of  Gulf  stream  on, 
68;  thermal,  71;  obstructions  in,  337. 

New  Zealand,  7. 

Newfoundland,  formation  of  the  Grand 
Bank  o^  41 ;  cause  of  its  fogs,  62, 
65,  393. 

Niagara,  the,  28 ;  fiklls  of,  190. 

North  pole,  voyages  of  discovery  to  the, 
207;  aerial  rarefaction  about  the,  460. 

Northeni  hemisphere,  effect  on  trade- 
winds  of  the  land  in  the,  388. 

Null  belts,  the,  453,  458. 

Ocean,  depth  of  the.  3,  4;  kept  in 
motion  by  thermo-dynamical  means, 
47;  governed  by  stable  laws,  76; 
isothermal  floor  of  the,  220 ;  a 
general  system  of  circulation  required 
iar  the,  241 ;  its  harmonies,  268 ;  a 
**  milky  way"  in  the,  382~-^fide  Sea. 

Oceanic  circulation,  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  regular  system  of,  311. 

Okotsk,  Sea  of,  its  cold  current,  197 ;  its 
heavy  water,  229. 

Open  sea  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  barometer 
indications  of  an,  233. 

Oregon,  rainfiEdl  of,  1 12. 

Orinoco,  Humboldt's  description  of  the 
dust-whirlwinds  of  the,  148. 

Orkney  winter,  mildness  of,  55. 

Oxygen  of  the  air,  its  magnetic  in- 
fluences, 156, 165, 173. 

Pacific  contrasted  with  the  Atlantic, 
18 ;  Gulf  stream  of  the,  26,  48 ;  Black 
stream  of  the,  40;  contrasted  with 


the  Gulf  stream  of  the  Atlantic  193 ; 
Salter  than  adjacent  waters,  196 ;  its 
currents,  196;  its  sea-shells  calca- 
reous, 264 ;  its  monsoons,  372 ;  its 
gorgeous  clouds,  373 ;  escape  of  warm 
waters  from  the,  401. 

Pacific,  North,  average  depth  of  the,  5 ; 
high  temperature  of  its  western  iialf, 
48;  resemblance  of  its  current  to 
that  of  the  North  Atlantic,  51 ;  its 
storms,  64. 

Pacific,  South,  a  sargasso  in  the,  410. 

Panama,  rainy  season  of^  1 22. 

Parkers  deep-sea  sounding,  201,  309. 

Pfttagonia,  its  rainfall.  127,  444,  448, 
461 ;  its  climate,  390. 

Peru.  Humboldt's  current  of — tee  Hum 
boldt's  current 

Peter  the  Great's  deep-sea  sounding 
apparatus,  307. 

Phoenix,  drift  of  the,  187. 

Pichon,  Capi,  his  encounter  with  a 
doldrum  current,  199. 

Plmnmet,  law  of  its  descent,  312. 

Polar  cahns,  81,  174;  rare&ction,  233, 
357,  454 ;  winds,  453;  their  peychro- 
met^,  459. 

Polar  Sea,  solid  matter  annually  drifted 
out  of  the,  215. 

Polynesian  drifts  198,  401. 

Precipitation  from  the  Atlantio,  36; 
influence  of  highlands  on,  443 ;  in* 
fluences  favourable  to  heavy,  460. 

Pressure  of  the  sea,  arguments  of  the 
anti-biotics  from  Uie,  326. 

Psychrometry  of  polar  winds,  459. 

Quetelef  8  observations  on  atmospherical 
electricity,  173. 

Badiating  powers  of  earth,  air,  and 
water  compared,  473. 

Bain,  whence  the  supply  required  for 
the  Mississippi,  109  ;  supply  from  the 
Atlantic,  109 ;  amount  furnished  by 
the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  110 ;  more  in 
the  northern  than  the  southeni 
hemisphere,  118. 

Bain  charts,  431 ;  Van  Gough's,  440. 

"  Bain  dust,"  147 ;  its  colour.  150. 

Bainfall  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  107 ; 
of  France,  112;  of  Oregon,  112;  in 
India,  127,  367.  443;  its  influences 
upon  the  monsoons,  368;  of  Oa})e 
Horn  and  Oherrapoi^ie,  442,  461 ;  of 
Patagonia,  444,  448. 
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Bain-gauges,  rivers  considered  as,  105 ; 
their  importance.  111. 

Rain  maps,  167. 

Rain  winds,  964. 

Rainless  regions,  123. 162. 

Rains,  rivers  and,  105 ;  their  influence 
upon  currents.  200;  summer,  of 
Gnerraponjie,  371 ;  their  effect  on  the 
equilibrium  of  the  sea,  408 ;  relative 
frequency  at  sea  of  g|ales  and,  441. 

Rainy  latitudes  at  sea  indicated  by  the 
hydrometer,  230. 

Rainy  seasons,  how  caused,  121;  of 
California.  122,  172;  of  the  tropical 
catlm  belts,  358. 

Rarefaction,  polar,  233, 857, 454 ;  in  the 
antarctic  regions,  the  **  brave  west 
winds"  caused  by,  440;  about  the 
north  and  south  pole,  460. 

Red  fogs,  271. 

Red  Sea  telegraph,  20 ;  its  cuirent^  181 ; 
spedflo  ^vity  of  its  water,  185, 229 ; 
evaporation  fnm  the,  186,  295 ; 
Chapman's  and  Ritchie's  experiments 
on  its  water,  229 ;  its  arguments  in 
fiivour  of  currents,  240 ;  its  vapours, 
300;  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
401. 

Betcue,  drift  of  the,  247,  251. 

Resolute,  drift  of  the,  248,  251. 

Ritchie's  analysts  of  Red  Sea  water,  229. 

River  gauges, Importance  of.  111. 

Rivers  considered  as  rain-gAuges,  105; 
as  gauges  of  effective  evaporation, 
111 ;  of  India,  129 ;  rains  and,  105, 
264. 

Rodgers,  Capt.,  his  observations  with 
the  hydrometer,  216,  230,  252,  254. 

Rogers'  cable-jaoket,  21. 

RodS,  Sir  James,  on  the  temperature  of 
under-currents,  214 ;  isothermal  floor 
in  the  ocean  suggested  by,  220. 

Robs.  Capt.,  voyage  to  the  antarctic, 
402 ;  volcanoes  seen  by,  within  the 
antarctic  circle,  450. 

Sabine,  General,  effect  of  a  current  on 
his  passage,  74;  his  magnetic  dis- 
coveries, 157. 

Sailing,  fast,  336. 

St.  Roque  current,  205. 

Salt,  amount  of,  in  the  Gulf  stream, 
OEiribbean  Sea,  and  Mexican  Gulf, 
85 ;  amount  left  by  evapomtion,  87 ; 
amount  in  the  Mediterranean,  188 ; 
amount  of,  and  physical  neoessity  for. 


in  sea-vrater,  227,  247 ;  cubic  miles 
of,  266. 

Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  290. 

Salts  of  the  sea,  188,  235 ;  their  effects. 
204  :  powerful  agents  in  oceanic 
circulation,  242,  244 ;  the  sole  cause 
of  under-currents,  246;  deductions, 
247 ;  wheiKse  derived,  260 ;  their 
antiquity,  262;  retard  evaporation, 
267. 

Sandwich  Islands,  their  effect  on  winds* 
373 ;  precipitation  in  the,  457. 

Sargasso,  theory  as  to  formation  of,  49 ; 
discovery  of  a  new,  50 ;  African,  410 ; 
South  Pacific,  410. 

Sargasso  Sea,  29,  196. 

SauBsure  on  the  temperature  of  under- ' 
currents,  214. 

Scenery,  submarine,  303. 

Schleiden  on  submarine  scenery,  303. 

SchouVs,  Prol,  barometrical  observa* 
tions,  456. 

Sea  contrasted  with  atmosphere,  8, 
242 ;  its  inhabitants,  16 ;  drift  of  the, 
38  ;  evidences  of  design  in  the,  61 ; 
its  meteorology,  62 ;  its  offices  in  the 
physical  economy,  103;  its  saltest 
part,  119 ;  its  currents  obedient  to 
order,  179;  its  fauna  and  flora,  179 ; 
its  currents  to  be  considerod  in  paini, 
180 ;  salts  of  the.  188.  204.  235.  242, 
244,  246,  247,  260,  262,  267 ;  vertical 
circulation  in  the,  a  physical  neces- 
sity, 189;  heaviest  water  in  the, 
229 ;  what  if  its  water  had  been  fresh, 
236,  242,  259;  dynamical  a^nts  of 
the,  242 ;  quantity  of  salt  in  thu,  247 ; 
shell-fish  the  regulators  of  the,  259« 
833;  whence  its  salts  are  derived, 
260,  265 ;  insects  of  the,  262,  333; 
agreement  between  its  records  and 
those  of  revelation,  264;  subjects 
frir  contemplation  at,  278 ;  interest  of 
physical  research  at,  284 ;  it  and  air 
regarded  as  parts  of  the  same  machine, 
285;  its  wonders,  814;  its  orolo^, 
315;  quiet  reigning  in  its  depths, 
318;  arguments  based  on  its  plea- 
sure, 826 ;  practical  results  of  phy- 
sical researches  at,  334;  its  dimate 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  land, 
383 ;  a  belt  of  uniform  temperature 
at,  887 ;  meeting  of  cool  and  warm 
waters  in  the,  393;  glories  of  the, 
394 ;  drift  of  the,  895, 410 ;  phoepho> 
rescent  appearanoe  of  the^  400,  471 ; 
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eommotioiiB  in  the,  408;  effbot  of 
nms  on  its  eqnilibrinm,  408 ;  effect 
61  cloud  and  sonshine,  409;  faclB  in 
its  meteorology,  487  ;  aotinometry  of 
the,  468,  472 ;  an  office  for  waves  in 
the,  472 ;  probable  relation  between 
its  actinism  and  depth,  474. 

''Sea-dnst,"  114,  271 ;  its  colour,  150. 

Bea-fogs,  151,  270. 

BeameUles  (medutm),  59,  268. 

Seapiontes,  334. 

Sea-salt,  cnbio  miles  of.  266. 

Sea-nhells,  their  inflnenoe  upon  onrrenta, 
256,  257 ;  the  regulators  of  the  sea, 
259,  824,  338;  calcareous  in  the 
Pacific,  silicious  in  the  Atlantic,  264. 

Sea-water,  its  specific  gravity,  6,  115, 
120,  216,  219,  227 ;  solid  ingredients 
in,  16 ;  analysis  of,  17 ;  its  proportion 
to  the  mass  of  the  earth,  17 ;  influence 
of  trade-winds  upon  its  specific 
frravity,  217;  thermal  dilatation  of, 
221;  experiments  on  its  freeKmg 
point,  222 ;  more  expansible  at 
Summer  than  at  winter  temperature, 
223 ;  that  of  the  southern  cooler  and 
heavier  than  that  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  224,  389 ;  amount  of  salt 
in,  227 :  the  hraviest,  229 ;  uniform 
character  of »  287 ;  its  antiseptic  pro- 
perties, 326;  effects  of  night  and  day 
upon,  387;  its  temperature  at  dif- 
ferent depths,  469;  stratum  of 
warmest,  470 ;  its  position,  471. 

Seaweed  eatit  of  Gape  Horn,  410 ; 
about  the  Falkland  Islands,  410. 

Seas  considered  as  counterpoises  in  the 
terrestrial  machinery,  300. 

Seasons,  their  influence  on  the  Gulf 
stream,  44  ;  strength  of  trade-winds 
varies  with  the,  841. 

Shell  fish,  solid  matter  secreted  by, 
257 :  dvnamical  force  derived  from, 
257;  their  physical  relations,  258; 
the  regulators  of  the  sea,  259,  824, 
388 ;  as  affecting  climate,  270. 

Ships  used  as  anemometers,  432 ;  their 
avemge  speed  through  the  trade* 
winds,  438. 

Shore-lines.  391. 

Siberian  rivers,  cause  of  winds  that 
give  rains  to  the,  296b 

Silver,  quantity  of,  in  the  sea,  16. 

Simoda,  earthquake  of,  4 ;  propagation 
of  waver  by  it,  5;  their  breadtn  and 
velocity,  5. 


Sinclair,  Oommodore,  his  picture  of  the 
weather  under  the  doua-ring,  277. 

«  Sirocco  dust,"  145. 

Smith,  Dr.,  his  conjecture  of  an  under> 
current  from  the  Mediterranean,  187. 

Smyley,  Oapt,  on  tlie  mildness  of  an- 
tarctic climates,  466. 

Smyth,  Admiral,  on  ibs- "  gusty  gnles  " 
in  the  Sea  of  Tuscany,  ^ ;  hia  Medi- 
terranean soundings,  189,  191. 

Smyth,  Piazzi,  his  description  of  sea- 
nettlea,  59 ;  on  whales,  268  ;  his  cloud- 
region  observations,  274. 

Sdow  line,  281. 

Society  Islands,  their  effect  upon  the 
winds,  878 ;  precipitation  in  tbe,  457. 

Sounding^  deep-sea,  305. 

South  American  continent,  its  influence 
upon  the  dimate  of  the  Dead  Sea,  291. 

South  pole,  indications  of  a  mild  climate 
about  the,  452;  aSrial  rarefiftction 
about  the,  460. 

South  Sea  expedition,  468. 

Specific  gravity  of  air,  6 ;  of  sea-water, 
6,  115. 120,  216,  219,  227 ;  influence 
of  trade-winds  upon  the,  217;  ocean 
currents  due  to  difference  of,  204; 
of  fied  Sea  water,  185 ;  of  the  water 
of  the  Arotio  Ocean,  211. 

Spots  of  the  sun,  their  magpaetio  in- 
fluences, 156. 

Siar-flsh,  living,  found  at  great  depths, 
329. 

Storm  charts,  481 ;  Van  Gongh's,  440. 

Storms,  currents  created  by,  87:  ac- 
companying the  Gulf  stream,  62,  66, 
67 ;  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
flc,  64 ;  influences  of  Gulf  stream  on, 
65;  those  of  the  Gulf  stream  the 
terror  of  seamen,  68 ;  those  of  the 
Gape,  194 ;  latitudes  of,  271 :  in  the 
Java  Sea,  876 ;  prediction  of,  421 ; 
the  three  forces  at  work  in,  428 ;  ttie 
effect  of  each,  428 ;  one  storm  within 
another,  428. 

Submarine  telegraphy,  19,  21 ;  scenery, 
803. 

Suez,  isthmus  of,  182, 188. 

Suez  canal,  184. 

Sun  longer  in  northern  declination,  6 ; 
influence  of  the,  8 ;  effect  of  its  direct 
heat  tipon  the  trade-winds,  97 ;  hur- 
ricanes not  due  to  the  direct  heat  of 
the,  99 ;  power  of  its  thermal  forces, 
106 ;  its  direct  heat,  155 ;  magneUo 
influences  of  its  spots.  156 :  assisted 
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by  the  latent  heat  of  vapour,  367 ; 
its  effect  on  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Bea,  409  ;  quantity  of  its  heat  daily 
impresaed  upon  the  earth,  470  ;  how 
far  it  penetrates  below  the  surface, 
470;  its  annual  supply  of  heat  uni- 
form, 470. 
Bykes,  Col.,  his  report  on  the  rainfall  in 
IndijL.  367,  371,  443,  460. 

Tadjura,  Lake  of,  302. 

Tallies  put  upon  the  wind.  145. 

Telegraph,  Atlantic,  19 ;  Bed  Sea,  20  ; 
Mediterranean,  20 ;  its  dormant 
powers  in  meteorology,  96. 

Telegraphic  plateau,  316. 

Telescope,  evidence  of  the,  269. 

Temperature  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Pacific  Oceana,  48 ;  of  Europe, 
how  raised  by  the  Gulf  stream,  54; 
of  the  Oarrihean  Sea,  56 ;  of  sea- 
water,  effects  of  night  and  day  upon 
the,  387  ;  a  belt  of  uniform,  at  see, 
837 ;  of  sea-water  at  different  depths, 
469 ;  of  the  earth.  Baron  Fourier  on 
the,  470. 

Temple,  Lieut.,  on  the  indraught  of 
the  Mediterranean,  184. 

Tenerlffe,  Peak  o^  cloud  observations 
from  the,  274. 

Terrestrial  adaptations,  299. 

Texas,  the  winter  northers  of,  98  ;  their 
severe  cold,  94. 

Thermal  navigation,  71 :  tide,  219, 223 ; 
dilatation,  221 ;  equator,  349. 

Thermometer,  water,  sudden  ohanges 
in  the,  392. 

Thomassy's,  Dr.,  salometric  observa- 
tions, 85. 

Thunder,  284 ;  in  the  Java  Sea,  376. 

Tide-rips,  403;  in  the  Atlantic,  404. 

Tides,  12;  of  the  Atlantic,  18;  argu- 
ments based  on,  825. 

Time  tables,  334 ;  how  passages  have 
been  shortened  by  help  of,  936. 

Tornadoes  not  due  to  direct  heat  of  the 
sun,  99. 

Trade-wind  belts,  78. 

Trade- winds,  9;  supposed  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin to  be  the  cause  of  the  Gulf  stream, 
24 ;  objections,  24,  26 :  their  feeble 
power  upon  currents,  48,  49;  as  a 
cause  of  the  Gulf  stream,  52 ;  effect 
of  diurnal  rotation  on  their  course, 
79 ;  their  duration  and  strength,  83, 
85;  speed  of  vessels  through,  85; 


whence  the  south-east  are  supplied 
with  air,  85;  whither  it  goes,  86; 
how  drawn  fzom  above,  86;  velocity 
of  suuth-eust  greater  tlian  north-east, 
86,  339 ;  warm  winds  of  the  Andes 
caused  by,  96;  effect  of  the  direct 
heat  of  the  sun  upon,  97;  the  two 
systems  ot  unequal,  98 ;  vapour  one 
of  the  causes  of ,  100;  effects  uf  ti.e 
deserts  upon,  101 ;  these  the  evi^x)- 
rating  winds,  119;  Halley's  theory 
of,  not  fully  confirmed  by  observations^ 
153  :  observed  oourve  of  the,  153 ; 
velocities  of  the^  154,  343 ;  differenco 
between  observation  and  titieory.  154 ; 
their  influence  upon  the  spedflc 
gravity  of  sea-water,  217 ;  true  causa 
of  the,  283;  path  of  tlie  south-east^ 
over  into  the  northern  hemisphere, 
292 ;  relays  for  suppiyinx  them  with 
vi^nr  by  the  way,  293,  301;  uni- 
formity of  temperature  of  the  south- 
east, 339;  their  strength  varies  with 
the  seasons,  341 ;  sailing  through  in 
Ml  and  winter,  341;  barometer  iu 
the,  342,  344 ;  their  average  fore^ 
343,  434;  difference  in  bw>metrio 
pressure  upon  the  north-east  and 
south-east,  344,  432 ;  temperature  of^ 
849;  a  natural  actinometer  in  the, 
350 ;  heat  daily  received  by  the  south- 
east, 350;  equatorial  calm  belt  varies 
with  their  strength,  852;  sailing 
through,  861,  433;  south-east  and 
north-ee[8t  put  iu  a  balanoe,  432; 
average  6p«ed  of  vessels  sailiog 
through,  488. 

Tropical  calm  belts,  857. 

Truxton,  Commodore,  on  thermal  DaTi* 
gation,  71. 

Tuscany,  Sea  of,  27. 

Typhoons,  414. 

Under-current  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  its 
temperature,  254 ;  comes  to  the  sur- 
face, 255. 

Under-currents,  escape  of  salt  and 
heavy  water  from  Mediterranean 
and  Bed  Sea  by,  188;  experiments 
upon,  201 ;  chanse  tempemture 
slowly,  213;  entirely  due  to  the 
salts  of  sea-water,  246. 

Utah,  the  Salt  Lake  of;  290« 


Valparaiso,  sea-breeze  at,  133 ;  the 
ceeding  lull,  134. 


INDEX. 
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Van  Gk)ugh,  Lieut,  his  storm  charts, 
440 ;  on  barometric  pressure,  447. 

Vapour,  its  effect  in  producing  winds, 
66 ;  effects  of  heat  and,  98 ;  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  trade-winds,  100; 
its  influence  upon  climates,  231 ; 
latent  beat  of.  231,  233,  443;  the 
sun  assisted  by  the  latent  heat  of, 
367;  its  inflaence  upon  winds  and 
climates,  462. 

Vapours  of  the  Red  Sea,  300. 

Vigias,  mock,  4U5. 

Volcanoes  in  the  antarctic  regions,  450, 
452. 

Voyage,  longest,  336. 

Wioceman's,  Gapt.,  encounter  with  tide- 
rips,  405. 

WaUach,  Dr.,  on  animal  life  in  vast 
depths,  329. 

Walsh,  Lieut.,  his  experiments  on  sub- 
marine currents,  201  ;  his  deep-sea 
sounding,  309. 

Warley,  ^eut.,  on  the  antarctic  ice- 
drifts,  467. 

Warming  by  hot  water,  53. 

Washington  Observatory,  how  warmed, 
53. 

Water,  phenomena  at  the  meeting  of 
the  oceans  of  air  and,  1,  323 ;  Uieir 
depths,  1 ;  their  relative  weights,  1 ; 
their  mutual  action,  11;  its  opei-a- 
tions,  15 ;  its  marvellous  power,  15 ; 
purveyor  of  food  to  insects  of  the 
sea,  16 ;  its  capacity  to  convey  heat, 
180 ;  effect  of  its  compressibility  in 
the  oceanic  circulation,  202 ;  assisted 
by  its  salts,  204 ;  its  thermal  dilata- 
tion, 221 ;  a  physical  law  concerning 
the  distribution  of  land  and,  451. 

Water-spouts  in  the  Java  Sea,  377 ; 
how  produced,  378 ;  in  the  Potomac, 
425. 

Wave-tables.  Airy's,  4. 

Waves  of  sea  in  relation  to  its  depth,  4 ; 
plan  for  determining  their  height 
and  velocity,  272 ;  those  off  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  356 ;  got  up  by  the 
westerly  winds  on  the  polar  side  of 
40°,  436;  a  new  office  for  the,  472. 

Welsh's,  Mr.,  balloon  obbervations,  3. 

West  India  hurricanes,  415. 

Whales,  food  for,  59,  263-;  avoid  the 
Gulf  stream,  69 ;  their  habits,  208, 213. 

Whales,  sperm,  412 ;  right,  412. 

Whiriwinds,  425. 

Wilkes,  Gapt.,  his  crossing  of  the  equa- 


torial calm  belt,  352 ;  his  voyage  to 
the  Antarctic,  402. 

Williams,  Jonathan,  on  thermal  navi- 
gation, 71. 

Wind,  currents  of,  90 ;  circuits  of,  96 ; 
forces  by  which  it  is  propelled,  97; 
putting  tallies  on  the,  145 ;  currents 
without,  32,  244. 

Wind  bands,  160 ;  the  barometer  in  the, 
175, 176. 

Winds,  their  effects  upon  currents,  24-27, 
30;  exercise  little  influence  upon 
constant  currents,  30;  production  of 
currents  without,  32,  244;  effect  of 
vapour  in  producing,  06;  different 
belts  of,  77 ;  diagram  of,  82  ;  crossing 
of.  at  the  calm  belts,  101,  113, 114, 
158;  their  geological  agencies,  122, 
285,  302  :  effect  of  diurnal  rotHtiun 
on,  168,426,  430;  pole  of  the,  174; 
course  of  those  tliat  give  rise  to  the 
Siberian  rivers,  296 ;  how  climates  de- 
pend upon  the  course  of,  297 ;  with 
northing  and  southing  in  them,  354 ; 
in  the  southern  stronger  than  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  356 ;  blow -from 
a  high  to  a  low  barometer,  357 ;  south- 
west, of  tlie  Atlantic,  360 ;  influence 
of  land  upon,  362 ;  influence  of  deserts 
upon,  372 ;  influences  of  coral  reefs 
upon,  373 ;  propelling  power  of  the, 
439;  the  **  brave  west,*'  caused  by 
rarefaction  in  the  arctic  regions,  440 ; 
their  indications  concerning  the  un- 
explored regions  of  the  south,  450; 
average  prevalence  of  polar  and  equa- 
torial, 453 ;  influence  of  the  polar  in- 
draught upon  the,  454 ;  influence  of  < 
aqueous  vapour  on,  462 ;  dry,  range  of« 
295 ;  the  Mediterranean  within  it,  295. 

Winds,  hot,  of  the  Andes,  95 ;  caused  by 
the  trade-winds,  96. 

Winds,  polar,  peychrometry  of,  459. 

Winds,  trade— «e6  Trade  Winds. 

Winter,  using  the  Gulf  stream  m,  69 ; 
monsoons,  375;  northers  of  Texas, 
93 ;  their  severe  cold,  94. 

Wollaston,  Dr.,  on  the  salt  of  the 
Mediterranean,  188. 

Wiillerstorfs,  Gommodore,  observations 
on  the  height  and  velocity  of  waves, 
272. 

Yellow  Sea,  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
401. 

Young,  Lieut.,  on  the  antarctic  io^ 
drift,  467. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  and  OO/S 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


FOUR    NEW    BOOKS    OF    TRAVEL. 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON;  and  the  SAND- 

WIOH  ISLAKDa  By  Chasus  Nobdbovt,  Author  of  "  Oalifomia  for 
Health,  Pleasure,'  and  Beeidenoe,"  Sm.    Square  Bra,  cloth  extra,  12$, 

NOTICE.— A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

MOXTNTAINEERING  in  the  SIERRA  NEVADA.    By 

Glarenob  Kino.  Two  entirely  New  Maps  haye  now  been  added,  and  aluo 
a  Chapter  of  fresh  matter.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  60. 

CAMPAIGNING  on  the  OXUS  and  the  FALL  of  EHIVA. 

By  J.  A.  Mao  Oahan.  With  Map  and  numeroua  IlluBtrations.  Demy  8?o.) 
cloth  extra,  IBs. 

**  We  part  from  if  r.  Mac  Gahao  with  the  hope  that  we  may  meet  again,  and  we  can  nerer  dedre  to 
travel  in  better  company."— Last  words  of  a  review  occupying  nearly  ei^t  oolamns  of  tiie  Times  of 
the  26th  and  2?th  AngD»t. 

**  A  book  more  fkeuhly  written,  and  with  more  Interesting  matter,  both  general  and  penonal,  is 
■eldom  to  be  found."— ^tAemeum. 

**  The  peraooal  adventnrea  which  he  had  are  exceedingly  entertaining We  recommend  most 

oordially  Mr.  Mac  Oabau'a  book."— />atZy  TeUgrapk, 

*'  Reads  like  some  lost  chapters  of  the  '  ThoumiKl  and  One  Highia/ "Standard. 

"  This  book  is  the  best  and  most  readable  account  yet  given  of  the  distant  lands  and  interesting 
events  of  which  it  treats."— iteily  Ifcwt. 

ADVENTUBES  in  MOBOGGO,  and  JOITBNEYS  through 

the  OASES  of  DBAA  and  TAFILET.  By  Dr.  Gebhabd  Rohlfs,  Gold 
Medalist  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society.  Translated  from  the  German. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Winwood  Beads.  Demy  8vo.,  Map  and  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  cloth  extra,  12«. 

"  Abounds  with  valuable  Information  and  lively  inddenta." — Academy. 

*'  The  best  summary  of  information  about  a  country  very  little  known.'* — Saturday  Review. 

-  He  throws.  Indeed,  quite  a  flood  of  light  on  the  religious,  political,  and  social  life  of  the  Moors." 
•^Graphic. 

*'  Will  have  great  and  permanent  value  as  a  repositoiy  of  facta."— £'cofnnan. 

**  As  an  explorer  of  the  interior  of  the  vabt  African  continent,  Gerhard  Rohlfs  stands  next  to  Berth 
and  Llvingsione.** — Athenasum. 

•*  Dr.  Koblfs  has  a  simple  uid  pleasant  manner  of  writing and  hia  book  possesses  all  the 

pleasantness  of  novelty,  combined  with  obvious  good  lUth  and  a  scrupulous  desire  to  represent  facts 
as  they  toe."— standard. 

**  Dr.  Koblfs  is  a  traveller  and  explorer  whose  adventures  remind  us  of  Berth  and  Bruce."— Amr. 

**  We  thank  him  for  his  most  interesting  snd  useful  work."— Ptcton'oX  World. 

**  We  have  not  read  a  book  with  so  much  pleasure  for  tome  time." — Literary  World. 

**  We  recommend  his  volume  to  all  lovers  of  adventurous  travel."— £'caiiitr>e7*. 

"  Adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Moors  at  home Dr.  Rohlls  saw  more  of  Morocco  than 

any  preceding  traveller.  His  adventures  were  of  a  thrilling  kind;  the  icformation  he  supplies  is 
novel  and  nsefuL"— Deuly  Hews. 

NEW     NOVELS. 

ONE   ONLY.     Two  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  21«. 

**  Who  loved  one  only  and  who  claye  to  her." 

"This  is  a  story  such  ss  we  do  not  often  meet  with,  ftill  of  true  power  and  charm The  story  is 

marked  throughout  by  a  thoroughly  artistic  finish  and  completeness,  every  character  in  it  of  the  least 
importance  standing  out  sharply  defined  and  alive.    And  some  of  E.  C.  P.'s  descriptive  touches  are 

Sirfect. ....  .We  have  resd  *  One  only '  with  deep  and  genuine  Interest  and  plessure,  and  ooniiratulate 
e  author  on  a  work  which  rises  fkx  sbove  the  ordinary  level  of  even  good  novels."— GitygAie. 
**  Chained  and  charmed  us  so  that  we  read  both  volumes  at  a  rittlng."— iS^im. 
**  *  One  only'  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  present  year,  and  a  work  that  requires 
to  be  Judged  by  &  higher  standard  than  tbat  which  we  apply  to  the  mass  of  ephemeral  stories  that 
issue  everv  week  ftom  the  press,  are  glanced  at»  and  forgotten.  The  merely  conventional  terms  uf 
praise  will  not  adequstely  cxprem  the  high  opinion  the  critic  must  form  o!  its  merits,  and  it  is  better 
simply  to  recommend  it  as  a  book  that  must  be  read."— •ToAfi  BuU, 
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3  Tcla^  crovn  Stol,  cloth  extra.  SIjl  6d. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  HBW  NOVEL,  "  NTNETY-'"^™*' " 

Translated  br  Fkask  Lmm  Bestdkt  and  J.  Haoi  Friswell. 


**  TV  w.nArrlzl  moI  necpf^itoom  ^crs*  of  IL  Vk&jr  Hbco  h^  Mtmla  faaod  scope  fn  a 
n»r^u9»  ^kjct  c&-.'f<l  '    u  tL&s  apy  wC  «txk  tt  ku  been  exuUid  suaoe  tbe  nusierptooe  of  'Lei 

**  Very  i^v  mea  ih»v  .£ti=<  a&T«  dw pow  of  wrAai^  as  M.  Hii9>  writes;  adll  fewer  of  jwhti^ 

vpcn  to  n>:«oilxl  A  oBTM  A  pvr^srt  «o  wVd.  a*  crc-«>^ed.  id  full  of  ondrtml  pover. Ho  fiaer 

m.pe'^nca^ici  xhta  tius  «f  L^iccac  kas  «Tcr  co^  fr.^  iu&  pes ;  and  ve  m%iic  i«arcli  ii««p  and  (ar, 
bixs  zi  :l9  ra  wMTCs  Aod  :&>«  j(  haa  tmrJen  o:c.:4=f«jcat>*:a.  beftire  we  coold  find  anythixig  wocii^ 
a>  be  p';^Ded  br  UK  6k5e  >f  'J^.-Tfzic^  la  t&k  juj*  t^m  tiK  p^iel  kas  actucTcd  one  of  Us  gmslnrt 
trr:=i:o*."— iC.sfcKuwM'*  JV^j.'vtuk. 

-  rv.v-  Har^  iocs  ax  «ar»i  a  isHd  of  p|p**ia««a  ^  bebalL    He  hM  ol>UIaed  tbe  vUeatpofn- 

LtritT  ;n  E^nt/pe Hn  pocOc  ikslx  of  scoi^rx:^,  bouoj.  fCmlFne■^  ami  sabamicj  i«  tapnaa, 

abd  iz  *Tpr9iA.ja  ^  h  at  U»e  pr»«K:t  Iat  ::r,r.r».:««l To  cjndade^  *  Xmecy-Three*  fa  a  rcpr^ 

*Fii^a£i.-a  3f  ttk*  aru  v:ar  m  La  Veaiee.  p^rf. <^aed  by  a  oomptcj  of  Cjpet  tlwt  are  sapcrblj  tnfialcd 
ty  'Jitt  brea£k  U  aa  cnsicfii  a^  bn-BiW  puct,  vkoae  prase  kM  the  goalitj  «tf  aooc.*-- /^aa  JbB 

UNDER  SEAL  of  CONFESSION.     By  Atssil  Bkauxost, 

Antb.-*  of'*  ThoTOicroft's  M-^lt^L*    Thrw  \\>liL,  Crown  Sro,  cloth,  31a.  Sd. 
"  B'-:  »e  are  occ  gicag  to  ies»r-  be  Ufc*  p"  .<  ftt!!j.  because  ererrtxidy  wko  reads  novels  regnlartr 
y*z>i  -,  <  xdi  pezwos  oc:/;  dk:««l  read  *  Usis  Seal  of  G>afe»a>oa.'    It  is  a  rerf  ^aod  book  iiaiead!r 

*T:^  ciuracSR-  of  SseHa  Vjcy>.  tbe  herotte,  coBsdnites  tke  chvf  dtarm  of  the  storf. U  li 

xaw^ostmrr  to  eaomente  tbe  !ii?satt>^  ai  wb-vca  Uk  aatbor  dispUrs  an  tnsigbt  tnW)  character,  and  iks 
t*  .jicbes  w-::Vi:  tal)ca:e  obserr&zi jo  of  Iif? ;  tikej  are  avmenxia.  ai^  an  f*>**'wH  br  the  pifntiWUHB 
«amf  in  whKb  we  tad  th-m." — ^^AU«aai.m. 

••  We  beini^y  c«aniei>i  •  Coder  Sfal  of  Ooa^awon  *  to  all  novel  reada^'— <?r«^ie. 

'  It  is  fe^S  •!&.  ia  t:K^«  dtr«  o^  bjok-mak.  oc.  that  we  oKec  witk  so  weU-toM,  Tigoroo^  and  ot<g|ari 
a  romazMe  ns '  Under  Scaa  Jl  Confrtwiim'  "St     .      _      .     . 


^rrn'  volujie  by  the  great  germas  author^ 

BERTBOLD  AVER  BACH, 

WAIiDFBIED.      Translated    from    the  GennuL      Thiee  to]&, 

Cn3wn  Stc  31a  €c/. 

**  Of  all  Aoertwcfa**  worics  thH  Is  tk*  porest,  fte9b<«t.  and  beilthievCand  the  one  in  wiikh  one  8BH 
deare?*  tbe  »oal  of  tke  jfo-x^"  — Lxtract  f^cca  a  Beview  in  tbe  Ang$lmrg  JUgemtwe  Zdbmg. 

**  O  aining  glimpecs  oc  German  dumrftx  life,  epbudes  <jI  lore,  joj,  and  aonow.  and  qntte  an  utmj 
*^4rxxwnUi»  persotr,  al.  drs«is  wiUi  tbe  same  qaiK  and  scrupaloas  care  and  finMi,  and  the  mmm^ 

g«Qtle  bxuDoor  whic^  cbinctenae  all  H«tt  il  o^^rfciack's  ocber  iwvela. *  Waldfrfad'  ia  a  book 

«  hicfa  sbouki  bare  aa  ffreat  an  atxractMn  for  Kngiiab  as  ioc  Geraan  readers.  It  bas  bocn  well  tiaiw^ 
laiod."— .ScoCnMDL 

"  B,"  an  AUTOBIOOBAPHT.     By  E.  Dth»  Fkrtos,  Antbor 

of  '^Sorties  from  'Gib'  in  qne^t  of  Sensation  and  Sentiment^**  ''Kvb** 
Daogbters,"  &c.    Thrve  Tok,  Crown  Svou,  31«.  6d. 


"  *  6 '  b  a  wr^  clevfr  and  amosine  ooveL Likely  to  be  a  popalar  flwomrfte."    Jtkm  BmOm 

"  Tberv  w  uninia'.alubt4>  pow«r  in  tiiis  book originality  and  rigoor.* —  Vaniif  Anr. 

"  Tbis  is  an  exoepCMoally  good  norel atngniarij  cntertainii^  aad  awn  bciliiaat.'^ 


To  be  canfrieted  fat  4  rute,  tmp'rial  9ro^  doth  extra,  price  Ut.  asch.    Tola  L,  IL,aisd  III. 

^tbe  Utter  lately  pobliabcd)  now  rra^y. 

The  HISTOBY  of  FRANCE,  ^m  the  Eariiest  Times  to  the 
Tear  1789.    By  H.  Gnzor.     Tkandated  by  Rqbist  Black.  MJL     1ViU& 

nnmeious  niaatzatioiia. 

••  Threewfoortbs  of  M.  Gutiot's  freat  wT>rk  are  now  oompleted,  and  the  *  Hlsloisr  of  Fnsaoeb*  which 
was  so  nobly  planned,  has  been  titherto  no  k^ss  admlnbij  execntttL  May  we  be  permitted  to  expnos 
a  hope  that  the  ae?cre  domestic  aiBictioD  wbich  bas  haf^len  the  eminent  htdorfan  will  not  Intarfaw 
with  bis  Uboors  on  behalf  of  the  »tnknts  of  French  history."— JHas  loaf  waicw  ta  Ae  *" — 
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The  CHINA  COLLECTOR'S  POCKET  COMPANION. 

By  Mrs.  Bubt  Pallibbb.    Witti  upwards  of  l^OOO  lUoatrationa  of  Marks  and 
MonogTamt.    Small  post  8vo.,  limp  cloth,  5<. 

"  I  know  it  \>j  that  mark."— Pmelet,  Frinee  <f  Tyre, 

"This  little  maooal  poawwet  other  merits  bealdefl  portaUUtj.  It  has  been  oomplkd  I7  alady 
whoae  aoqiialntance  with  eveiy  braDch  of  ceramic  art  li  almoat  nnrivaUed,  and  wboea  statements 

maj  be  aooepted  with  perfiMt  conBdence We  tcaroely  need  add  that  a  more  tmstworthy  and 

eoovenicnt  handbook  doed  not  oist,  and  that  othera  besldee  oorselTea  will  feel  gratefol  to  Mrs. 
PUliser  for  the  care  and  skill  she  has  bestow«d  upon  IC—Aoademy. 

AFRICA:  Geographical  Exploration,  and  Christian  Enterprise, 
from  tht»  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  By  J.  Gbcab  Fobbbs.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  1 

*  Mr.  Forbes'  work  is  a  clear  and  rapid  sommaiy  of  African  Trayel,  )nst  salted  to  those  who  cannot 
read  the  laryer  worlu  upon  which  it  Ih  based. . . .  Will  assist  to  increase  the  Interest  In  Africsn  travel 
and  miMionary  enterprtoe." — yoncmformiiL 

**  Tbis  Is  an  interesting  and  serrloeabte  Tolnme,  and  contains  within  readable  compass  a  large 
amount  of  attractive  information.  A  map,  specially  prepared  for  the  volume,  shows  the  routes  of  tae 
leading  explorers/'— Patt  Mail  iJasetU. 

*  A  very  popalar  summary  of  what  has  been  done  flrom  the  earlleai  times  to  open  np  the  interior 
of  that  vast  and  mysterious  continent.  Sketching  rapidly  the  imperfect  and  desultory  efforts  of  the 
classic  agee,  and  of  tbe  oentnry  or  two  following  the  revival  of  enterprise  and  knowledge,  he  dilates 
more  at  length,  and  with  a  acixUoas  attention  10  the  dafans  of  rival  explorers,  upon  the  systematic 
steps  of  dtbODveiy  which  have  marked  the  b»t  thirty  yean.  His  ol^ect  has  been  to  present  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  book  a  view  of  the  general  reanlts  of  exploration  from  what  quarter  soever, 
and  thus  to  oonden«e  into  a  suodnct  form  the  contents  of  aoons  ct  volimiea.'*— ^Saturday  lUvUw^ 
Aogust,  1874. 

The  SLAVE  TRADE  of  EAST  AFSIGA.     By  Edwabd 

HoTOHiNSOK,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  Lay  Seoretaiy,  Ohurch  Missionary  Booiety. 
Demy  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  price  Ss  6d. 

The  ROYAL  BOOK  of  PASTRY  and  GONFEGTIONEBY. 

By  JuLBs  QouvrA,  Chef  de  Ouislne  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Glnh.  Translated 
from  the  French  and  adapted  to  English  use  by  Alphonsb  Govrvkj  Head 
Pastrycook  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

"  M.  GkmffS's  book  may  well  be  called  the  '  Koyal  Paatxy  Book.'  for  it  is  a  most  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  production,  written  with  that  appreciation  of  bis  m^tsr,  and  that  pride  in  his  successfal 

practice  of  it,  which  belong  to  the  true  artist  alone. In  so  flu*,  indeed,  as  practical  acquaintance 

with  an  art  can  be  attained  by  book-knowledgeb  we  think  that  pastry-making  and  confectioneiy  may 
be  acquired  Ihxn  the  *  Boyal  Pastry  Book,'  which  is  written  with  a  clearness,  a  careful  attention  to 
detail,  and  a  thoroughness  quite  twyond  praise."— 5)Mcfator,  June  6, 1874. 

"  But  there  is  a  solid  body  of  sound  practical  method  in  all  that  M.  GooffS  writes,  whldi  shows  that 
he  has  really  built  np  his  eminence  in  nls  craft  by  exact  attention  to  niceties  which  the  nmk  and  Hie 
ot  his  profession  allow  to  go  haphazaitl.''— ^crturwQr  Revimo,  June  0, 1874. 


LOW'S    STANDARD     NOVELS. 

SIX  SHILLINGS   EACH. 

Mas.    OLIPHANTS  LAST   WORK.^CffEAP  EDITION. 

INNOCENT :  a  Tale  of  Modem  Life.    By  Mis.  Olifhant.    Eight 
Full-page  Blatttratious.    Small  post  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  6«. 

WOBK:  a  story  of  Experience.     By  Louisa  M.  Aloott«     New 
Edition.    Small  post  Svo.,  cloth,  6s.    Blustrations. 

MISTBESS    JUDITH:    a  Cambridgeahire  Story.      By  C.'C. 

Fraskb-Tytlkb,  Author  of  '  Jasmme  Leigh.'    A  Kew  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

In  One  vol.,  small  post  Sto.,  doth  extra,  £. 

**  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  a  story  mure  perflMt  of  its  kind  than '  Mlstnis  Judith.'  "— 
AtkenatuM, 
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BLACK'S  NEW  CONTINENTAL  ROUTE  GUIDES. 


N,B. — The  attention  of  Travellers  on  the  Continent  ts  retpe^ifvXly  direeUd  to 
(hem  new  GUIDES^  which  hat/e  already  been  highly  approved  of  by  those  who  have 
prtietieaUy  tested  their  usef%dness. 


GUIDE  to  the  NORTH  of  FRANCE :  Including  Normandy, 
Brittany,  Tonraine,  Pioardy,  Champagnd,  Borgnndy,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Loire ;  Belg:iiim  and  Holland ;  the  Yalley  of  the  Rhine  to 
Switzerland :  and  the  South- West  of  Germany,  to  Italy  by  the  Brenner  Faas. 
lUuBtiated  with  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  Sto.,  cloth  limp,  9s.  6d. 

GUIDE  to  NOBMANDY  and  BRITTANY:  Their  Celtic 

Monuments,  Ancient  Churches,  and  Pleasant  Watering-Plaoes.  lllui»trated 
with  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8yo.,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

GUIDE  to  BELGIUM,  HOLLAND,  and  the  NORTH- 

EAST  of  FRANCE :  Including  Picardy,  Champagne,  Burgundy.  Lorraine* 
and  Alsace ;  Belgium  and  Holland  ;  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine  to  Switaerland; 
and  the  South- West  of  Germany,  to  Italy  by  the  Brenner  Pass,  with  Descrip- 
tion of  Vienna.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  Grown  8TO.t  clotii 
limp,  5«. 

PABIS,  and  EXCUBSIONS  from  PABIS.    lUostrated  irith 

numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and  Viewa    Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  8s. 

GUIDE  to  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE  and  to  the  NORTH 

of  ITALY :  Including  the  Pyrenees  and  their  Watering-Places  ;  the  Health 
Resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  from  Perpignan  to  Genoa ;  and  the  Towns  of 
Turin,  Milan,  and  Venice.  lUustzated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  Small  p^^st 
8yo.,  cloth  limp,  5s. 

SWITZERLAND  and  the  ITALIAN  LAKES.  SmaU  port 

8yo.,  3«.6d. 

GUIDE  to  FRANCE,  CORSICA,  BELGIUM,  HOLLAND, 

the  RHINE,  the  MOSELLS,  the  SOUTH-WEST  of  GERMANY,  and  the 
NORTH  of  ITAIiY.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.    Limp  cloth,  15s. 

ROAD  MAP  of  SWITZERLAND,  WEST 


TYROL,  and  the  ITALIAN  LAKE  COUNTRY.    Boards,  Is. 


LoHDOH :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MABSTON,  LOW  &  8EAELE. 

Crown  Buildings,  188  Fleet  Street,  E.G.; 


Catalogues  of  American  and  Foreign  Books  Publishsd  or  Imported 
by  Messrs.  S.  Low  &  Co.  can  be  had  on  application, 

Ckown  Buildings,  i88,  Flkbt  Stsbbt,  Lonoon,. 

April,  X876. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 

A  Classified  Educational  Catalogue^  of  Works  Published 

in  Great  Britain.    Demy  8vo,  doth  extra,  second  edition,  greatly  revised,  5^. 

Ablett   (H)    Reminiscetues  of  an   Old  Draper,     i  voL 

smaU  pott  8vo,  a«.  6<^. 

About  in  the  World,  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life/* 

Crown  8vo,  bevelled  doth,  4th  edition,  6f. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Mago,    A  Phoenician's  Explora*- 

tions  1000  years  b.c.    By  Lbon  Cahun.   Numerous  Illustratioiis.    Crown  8vo,  dotb. 

Adventures  of  a  Young  Naturalist.     By  LUCIEN  BlART; 

with  117  beautiful  Illustrations  on  Wood.    Edited  and  adapted  byPARKRX  Gill- 
more.    Post  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  new  edition,  ^s^  6d, 

Adventures  on  the  Great  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  World, 

translated  from  the  French  of  Victor  Mbunikr,  with  Engravings,  and  edition,  v. 

"  The  book  for  all  boys  in  whom  the  love  of  travel  and  adventure  is  strong.    Thex 
will  find  here  plenty  to  amuse  them  and  much  to  instruct  them  besides." — Tmus, 

Alcott  (Louisa  M.)    Aunt    Jo's    Scrap-Bag.      Square 

i6mo,  21.  (>d. 

Cupid  and  Chow-Chow,     Small  post  8vo,  3^.  6dl 

Little  Men :  Life  at  Plumfield  with  yds  Beys, 

By  the  author  of  "  Little  Women."    Small  post  8vo,  doth,  gilt  edges,  3f.  6iL    (Rose 
Library,  is.) 

Little    Women.      2  vols.,   2s.  6d.    eaclu    '(Rose. 

Library,  s  vols.,  x^.  each.) 

Old  Fashioned  Girl,  best  edition,  small  post  8vo> 


doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  sx.  6c/.    (Rose  Library,  is.) 

Work.    A  Story  of  Experience.     New  Edition^ 


In  z  vol,  small  pott  8vo,  doth  extra,  6s.    Several  Illustrations.    (Rose  Library,  u.) 

Beginning  Again.    A  Sequel  to  "Work."     is. 

Shawl  Straps.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  ss.  6d. 

Eight  Cousins,  or  the  Aunt  Hill.    Small  post  8vo> 


with  Illustrations,  5^ 
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Alexander  (Sir  James  E.)    Bush  Fighting,     Illustrated 

by  Remarkable  Actions  and  Incidents  ci  the  Maori  War.  With  a  Map,  Plans,  and 
Woodcuts,    z  voL,  demy  8vo,  pp.  328,  cloth  extra,  x6r. 

Andersen  (Hans  Christian).    Fairy   Tales,  with  Illus- 

tratiaiis  in  Colours  by  E.  V.  B.    Royal  4to,  doth,  \L  sr. 

Andrews    (Dr.)   Latin-English  Lexicon.     13th  edition. 

Royal  8vo,  pp.  1670,  doth  extra,  price  x8r. 
''The  best  Latin  Dictionary,  whether  for  the  scholar  or  advanced  studenL"— 

"  Every  page  bean  the  iaqiress  of  industry  and  caoct.'*^Atkautmm 

Anecdotes  of  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  collected  and 

edited  by  J.  G.  Hodgims,  with  lUustratioas.    New  edition,  revised  by  Johk  Timbs. 

Assollant  (A.)  T/ie  Fantastic  History  of  the  Celebrated 

IHcrrot.  Written  by  the  Magician  AijCOPkibas,  and  translated  from  the  Sogdien  by 
Alfred  AssoujiifT,  with  uptNaxxls  of  One  Hundred  humorous  lUitstrations  by  Van' 
Dazgent.    Square  cxown  8vo^  doth  extra,  gik  edges,  jt.  6d. 

Backward  Glances,    Edited  by  the  Author  of  "  Episodes 

in  an  Obscure  Life."— Small  post  8vo,  dodx  extra,  sr. 

Bancrofts  History  of  America.     Library  edition,  vols. 

I  to  xo^  8vo,  6L 

Barrington  (Hon.  and  Rev.  L.  J.)  From  Ur  to  Macpelah  ; 

tiie  Stoi7  of  Abraham.    Oown  8vo,  doth,  sr. 

Bryant  ( W.  C,  assisted  by  S.  H.  Gay.)    A  Popular  His- 

tory  of  the  United  States.  About  4  vols-,  to  be  profusely  lUustrated  with  numerous 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood  after  designs  by  the  best  Artists. 

[K«£  /.  new m ike  I*ress. 

THE  BAYARD   SERIES. 

Comprising  Pleasure  Books  of  Literature  produced  in  the  Chotoest  Style 
as  Companionable  Volumes  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
"  We  can  hardly  imagine  better  books  for  boys  to  read  or  for  men  to  ponder  over.** 
—Times, 

Price  2s.  6d.  each  Volume^  complete  in  itseff,  printed  at  ike  Ckiszoick  Press, 
bound  by  Bum,Jlexible  cloth  extra^  gilt  leaves,  with  silk  Headbands  and 
Roisters. 

T/ie  Story  of  the  Clicvalier  Bayard.   By  M.  D.  Berville. 
De  JoinvilUs  St.  Louis,  King  of  France, 

The  Essays  of  Abraham  Cowky,  including  all  his  Prose 

Works. 

AbdaUah;  or,  the  Four-leaved  Shamrock.  By  Edouard 

Laboullayb. 

Table-Talk  and  Opinions  of  Napoleoft  Buonaparte. 
Vathek:  An  Oriental  Romance.     By  W.  Beckford. 
The  King  and  the  Commons :  a  Selection  of  Cavalier  and 

Puritan  Song.    Edited  by  Prof.  Mosunr. 


List  of  Publications.  3 

Words  of  Wellington:  Maxims  and   Opinions  of  the 

Great  Duke. 

Dr.  Johnsofis  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia. 

Hazlitfs  Round  Table.    With  Biographical  Introduction. 

Tfie  Religio  Medici^  Hydriotaphia^  and  tJie  Letter  to  a 

Friend.    By  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Knt. 

Ballad  Poetry  of  tlie  Affections.  By  ROBEPT  BUCHANAN. 
Coleridg^s  Christabel,  drc.  Preface  by  A.  C.  SwiNBURNE. 
Lord    C/testerfields    Letters,    Sentences    and    Maxims. 

With  Introduction  by  the  Editor,  and  Essay  on  Chesterfield  by  M.  De  Ste.-Beuve,  of 
the  French  Academy. 

Essays  in  Mosaic.  By  Thos.  Ballantyne. 
My  Uncle  Toby.  Edited  by  P.  Fitzgerald. 
Reflections ;    or,   Moral  Sentences  and   Maxims  of  the 

Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates,  Memoirs  for  English  Readers  from  Xenoplioiis 

Memorabilia.    By  Edw.  Lbvisn. 

Prince  Alberts  Golden  Precepts. 

"  We  can  hardly  imagine  better  books  for  boys  to  read  or  for  men  to  ponder  over." 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.  An  Old  Tale  retold,  with  Pictures. 

By  E.  V.  B.    Demy  410,  cloth  extra,  novel  binding,    zo  Illusttations  in  Colours  (in 
same  style  as  those  m  the  First  Edition  of  *'  Story  Without  an  End"},    xu.  td. 

Bees  and  Beekeeping.    By  the  Times*  Beemaster.    Illus- 
trated.   Crown  8vo.    New  Edition  with  additions,  u.  td, 

Betimet^s  German  Copybooks.     In  six  gradations  at  4//. 

each. 

BickerstetKs  Hymnal  Companion  to  Book  of  Common 

Prayer. 

The/oiioTving  Editiom  art  now  ready : —  s.  d. 

Na  T.  A  Small-type  Edition,  medium  3amo.  cloth  limp  ....06 

Na  X.  B  ditto  roan  limp,  rea  edges x    o 

No.  z.  C  ditto  morocco  limp,  gilt  edges  ....to 

No.  3.  Second-size  type,  super -royal  39mo,  cloth  limp     ...    .10 

No.  a.  A  ditto  roan  limp,  red  edges. 30 

No.  3.  B  ditto  morocco  limp,  gift  edges  ....30 

No.  3.  Large-type  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges ....  2    6 

No   3.  A  ditto  roan  limp,  red  edges 36 

No.  3.  B  ditto  morocco  limp,  gilt  edges  ....  5    6 

No.  4.  Large-type    Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  cloth,  red  edges. 36 

No.  4.  A  ditto  roan  limp,  red  edges 46 

No.  4.  B  ditto  morocco,  gilt  edges 6    6 

No.  5.  Crown  8vo^  with  accompanying  Tunes  to  every  Hymn, 

New  Edition 30 

No.  5.  A  ditto  with  Chants 40 

No.  5.  B  The  Chants  separately z6 

No.  5.  C  Large  Edition.     Tunes  and  Chants <.    •  7    6 

No.  6.  Penny  Edition. 

Fcap.  4to.    Oiganists'  Edition.    Cloth,  ^t.  6d, 
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The  Church  Mission  Hymn  Book.    120  Hymns  for  Special 

Mi!isioiis  and  Schoolroom  Services.     Price  &r.  ^.  per  loo,  or  \\i,  each. 
^m*  A  liberal  allowance  is  made  to  CUrjynun  introducing  tke  UymMal, 
AhZ  pp.  protptctuM  tent  pott  free  on  application, 
Bfl>y  The  Book  op  Common  rKAVKK,  bound  with  the  Hymnal  Companion.     3«mo, 

cloth,  gd.    And  in  various  superior  bindings. 

T/ie  Hymnal  Companion  is  also  sold,  strongly  bound 

with  a  Stmday  School  Liturgy,  in  two  sizes,  price  4^.  and  Zd, 

Bicker sUth  {Rev.  E.  7/.,  M.A.)  Tfie  Reef,  and  other  Para- 

bles.    One  Volume  square  8vo,  with  numerous  very  beautiful  Engravings,  uniform 
in  character  with  the  illuitrated  Edition  of  Heber's  Hymns,  &c.,  price  is.  id. 

The  Master*s  Home-Call;  or,  Brief  Memorials 

of  Alice  Frances  Bickersteth.    3rd  Edition.     39mo,  dodi  gilt,  xs. 

"  They  recall  in  a  touching  manner  a  character  of  which  the  religious  beanty  has  a 
warmth  and  grace  almost  too  toider  to  be  definite." — TJU  GuanUan. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Rock.    A  Selection  of  Rdi- 

gious  Poetry.    iSmo,  cloth  extra,  sf.  6<£ 

The  Clergyman  in  his  Home.    Small  post  8vo,  i^. 

The  Shadowed   Home  and   tlu  Light  Beyond 


By  the  Rev.  £.  H.  Bickersteth.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5*. 

Bida,    TJie  Authorized    Version    of  the  Four   Gospels. 

With  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  Etchings  on  Steel,  after  the  drawings  by  M.  Bida. 

The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St  John,  and  St.  Mark,  appropriately  ooimd  in  doth 
extra,  price  xl,  y.  each,  are  now  ready.     (St.  Lake  in  nreparation.) 

"  Bida's  Illustrations  ofthe  Gospels  of  Sl  MatthewandSL  John  have  already recoved 
here  and  elsewhere  a  fuD  recognition  of  their  great  merits.  To  these  is  now  added 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  fittingpendant  to  its  predecessors. 
By  next  season  we  are  promised  the  complete  series.** — Tunes, 

Bidwell  {C.  T.)  Tlte  Baleariclsles.  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Tlie  Cost  of  Living  Abroad.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 


Black  ( Wm^  Three  Feathers.     Small   post   8vo,   cloth 

extra,  ts.    Sixth  Edition. 

Lady  SilverdaUs  Sweetheart^  and  otlier  Stories. 

I  vol..  crown  8vo,  \os.  6d 

Kilmeny  :  a  Novel.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  6r. 

In  Silk  Attire.    3rd  and  Cheaper  Edition,  small 


post  8vo,  6f. 

"  A  work  which  deserves  a  hearty  welcome  for  its  skill  and  power  in  delineation  of 
character." — Saturday  Reriew. 

A  Daughter  of  Heth.     ilth  and  Cheaper  Edition, 

crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.    With  Fronti^ece  by  F.  Walker,  A.R.A.  ^ 

"  In  humour,  sweetness,  and  pathos,  and  a  storv  told  with  simplicity  and  vigour. 
ought  to  insure  success.  'A  Daughter  of  Heth  is  of  the  kind  to  deserve  tt.* — 
i^aturday  Review. 

Blackburn  {H.)  Art  in  tlte  Mountains:  the  Story  of  the 

Passion  Play,  with  upwards  of  50  Illustrations.    8vo,  zsr. 

A  rtists  and  A  rabs.  With  Illustrations,  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Harz  Mountains :  a  Tour  in  the  Toy  Country. 

With  numerous  Illustiatioins,  xa«. 

Normandy  Picturesque.    Illustrations,  8vo,  i&f. 


List  of  Publications. 


Blackburn  {//.)  Travelling  in  Spain,  Illustrations, 8vo,  \6s. 

Travellingin  Spain.  Cheap  Edition,  i2mo,  2s,C>d, 

The  Pyrenees.   Summer  Life  at  French  Watering- 


Place&     loo  Illustrations  by  Gustavb  Dosb.     Royal  8vo,  zSj: 

Blackmore  {R.D,)Lorna  Doone.  New  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,6^. 

"  The  reader  at  times  holds  his  breath,  so  graphically  yet  so  simply  does  John  Ridd 
tell  his  XaXt.^— Saturday  Revitw. 

Alice  Lorraine.     3  vols.,  i/.  \is,  6d. 

I  vol.,  8vo.,  6s.    Sixth  Edition. 

Cradock  Nowell.     New  Edition,  6s. 

Clara  Vaughan.     Revised  Edition,  6s, 

Georgics  of  Virgil.     Small  4to,  4r.  6d, 


Blackwell{E.)  Laws  of  Life,    New  Edition.   Fcp.,  3^.  6d, 
Bombaugh   [C.  C)   Gleanings  for  the  Curious  from  the 

Harvest  Fields  of  Literature.    8vo,  cloth,  \%s. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Hyjnnal  Companion, 

33mo,  cloth,  gd.    And  in  various  bindings. 

Bowker  (C)   St,  Mark's  Gospel.     With   Explanatory 

Notes.    For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  Gborge  Bowkbr.     Fcap.,  cloth. 

Bradford  {Wm,)   The  Arctic  Regions,     Illustrated  with 


Brett  (-£■.)  Notes  on  Yachts.    Fcp.,  6s, 

Bristed  {C.  A,)  Five  Years  in  an   English   University. 

Fourth  Edition,  Re^nsed  and  Amended  by  the  Author.    Post  8vo,  zof .  6d, 

Broke  (Admiral  Sir  B.  V.  P.,  Bart,  K.C.B.)  Biography 

of.    x/. 

Burritt  {£,)  Ten-Minutes  Talk  on  all  sorts  of  Topics. 

With  Autobiography  of  the  Author.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

Burton   {Captain  R.  F,)  Two  Trips  to  Gorilla  Land  attd 

the  Cataracts  of  the  Congo.  By  Captain  R.  F.  Burton.  3  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Map.    Clotn  extra,  sSf. 

Butler  ( W,  F,)  The  Great  Lone  Land;  an  Account  of 

the  Red  River  £aq;>^ition,  1869-1870,  and  Subsequent  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the 
Manitoba  Country,  and  a  Winter  Journey  across  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  With  Illustrations  and  Map.  FifUi  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s,  6d,    (The  first  3  Editions  were  in  8vo,  cloth,  z6f.) 

The  Wild  North  Land:  the  Story  of  a  Winter 

Journey  with  Dogs  across  Northern  North  Americi.  Deray  8vo,  cloth,  with  nume- 
rous Woodcuts  anid  a  Map.    Fourth  Edition,  z&r.    Crown  8vo,  ^s,  6d. 

Akim-foo:    The  History  of  a  Failure.      Demy 


8vo,  doth,  x6r.    Second  Edition.    Also  a  Third  and  Cheaper  Editioo,  ft,  6d, 


Sampson  Low  and  Co!s 


Cadogan  {Lady  A,)  Illustrated  Games  of  Patie7ici\     By 

the  Lady  Adklaidb  Cadogan.    34  Diagrams  in  Colours,  with  DescriptveTexL 
Foolscap  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  isf .  &/.    Second  Edition. 

CaJiun    {Leofi)     Adventures    of   Captain  Mago.      See 

Adventures. 

Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  and  other  Stories.    By  the  Authors 

of  "  Keady-Money  Mortiboy."    a  vols.,  crown,  aii; 

C/tanged  Cross  {The)  and  other  Religious  Poems.  2s.  6d, 
Child s  Play,  with  i6  coloured  drawings  by  E.  V.  B.   An 

entirely  New  Edition,  printed  on  thick  paper,  with  tints,  71.  6d, 

Choice  Editions  of  Choice  Books,  2s.  6d.  each.    Illustrated 

by  C  W.  CopB,  R.A.,  T.  Crbswici:,  R.A.,  E.  Duncak,  Bikkbt  Fostbr,  J.  C 
MoRSLEV,  A.R.A.,  G.  Hicks,  R.  Rbdgravb,  R.A.,  C  Stonbhousb,  F.  TxiiLBit, 
G.  Thomas,  H.  J.  Townskkmd,  £.  H.  Wbhmbrt,  Harrison  Wbir,  Ac. 

Milton's  L'AUegro. 
Poetry  of  Nature.    Harrison  Weir. 
Rogen^  (Samuel)  Pleasures  of  Memocy. 
Shaicespeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson's  May  Queen, 
ibe" 


Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy. 
Cami>beirs  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Colerid^'s  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Churchyaxd. 
Keat's  Eve  of  Sl  Agnes. 


Elizabethan  Poets. 
Wordsworth's  Pastoral  Poems. 

[AH  MOV  rwadf, 
"  Such  works  are  a  glorious  beatification  for  a  poet** — Atkeruatm. 
N.B. — This  is  not  a  mere  reduaion  in  price  of  the  $s.  volumes.it  is  an  entire 
Reprint  from  TyPt  specially  cast /or  the  purpose^  including  also  tne  whole  of  the 
beautiful  Woodcuts.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  will  be  sold  separately. 
Small  post  8vo,  printed  on  the  finest  cream  white  paper  and  choicely  boand,  dotti 
extra,  9S.  6d.  each. 

Chronicles  of  Sir  Harry  Earlsleigh,  Bart.    A  Novel.     3 

vols.,  crown  8vo,  31^.  6d, 

Constantia.    By  the  Author  of  "One  Only."    2  vols. 

crown  8vo,  aix. 

Craik  (Mrs.)  The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie^  by  the  Author 

of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Miss  Patsbsoic 
Square  cloth  extraj  gilt  edges,  u. 
A  Capital  Book  for  a  School  Prize  for  Children  from  Seven  to  Fourteen. 

Cumming  {Miss  C.  F.  G)    From  the  Hebrides  to   the 

Himalayas :  Eighteen  Months'  Wanderings  in  Western  Isles  and  Eastern  HigUaads. 
By  Miss  C0N8TANCB  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  with  very  numerous  Full-page  and  other 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  from  the  Author's  own  Drawings,  a  vols.,  medium  Bvo.  doch 
extra,  4». 

Cummins  {Maria  S.)  Haunted  Hearts  (Low's  Copyright 

Series).    i6mo,  boards,  is,  6d.  ;  cloth,  ar. 

Dana  {R.  H)  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  atid  Twenty^ 

four  Years  After.    Copyright  Edition,  wiUi  Notes  and  Revisions,    xamo^  6«. 

{Jas.  D.)  Corals  and  Coral  Islands.    Numerous 

Illustrations,  Charts,  ftc.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  nomerous  inqpottaxrt 
Additions  and  Corrections.    Crown  Svoi  cloth  extra,  8x.  (td. 

"  Professed  geologists  and  zoolot^sts,  as  well  as  |;eneral  readers,  will  find  Fkofes* 
sor  Dana's  bode  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  attention.'*— T'Atf  AtA^n^mm. 


List  of  Publicatiaiis. 


Daughter  {A)  of  Heth.  By  Wm.  Black.  Thirteenth  and 

Cheaper  Edition,    z  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6r. 

Domes  (IVm,)     The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber^  from  its 

Mouth  to  its  Source  ;  with  some  account  of  its  Tributaries.   8vo,  with  many  very  fine 
Wocdcuts  and  a  Map,  cloth  extra.  Second  Edition,  z&r. 

Davies  ( Wm^  A  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman,  Exem- 
plified in  the  Life  and  Character  of  Lord  ColUngwood  :  a  Biographical  Study.  By 
WILLIAM  Daviks,  Author  of  "The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber,"  &c  x  vol.,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra^  ts.  \R*ady. 

N.B. — This  little  volume  is  enriched  by  a  very  fine  Portrait,  engraved  by  C  H. 
Jeens,  after  a  mezxotint  by  Charles  Turner  from  a  painting  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
CoUingwood  in  x8zx. 

*•*  A  few  Engraver's  Proofs  of  the  Portrait  printed  on  large  paper,  suitable  for 
the  portfolio  or  for  framing,  fr. 

Dorfs  Spain.     See  Spain. 

DougalVs  {J.  D.)   Shooting;  its  Appliances,  Practice, 

and  Purpose.    Sm  Shooting. 

English   Catalogue  of  Books  {T/u).     Published  during 

186^  to  x87z  inclusive,  comprising  also  the  Important  American  Publications. 

lliis  Volume,  occupying  over  450  pages,  shows  the  Titles  of  33,000  New  Books  and 
New  Editions  issued  during  Nine  Years,  with  the  Sixe,  Price,  and  Publisher's  Name, 
the  Lists  of  Learned  Societies,  Printing  Ctul»,  and  other  Literary  Associations,  and 
the  Books  issued  by  them  ;  as  also  the  Publishers'  Series  and  Collections — altogether 
forming  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  Bookseller's  Establishment,  as  well  as  to 
every  Learned  and  Literary  Club  and  Association.    301.  half-bound. 

*«*  The  previous  Volume,  1835  to  1863,  of  which  a  very  few  remain  on  sale,  price 
aA  5f.  ;  as  also  the  Index  Volume,  1837  to  1857,  price  z^  ts. 


Supplements,   1863,    1864,    1865,   3J.  6d.  each; 

z866,  1867,  to  Z875,  5X.  each. 

Writers,    Chapters    for    Self-improvement    in 


English  Literature ;  by  the  Author  of  **  The  Gentle  Life.'*   6s. 

Matrons  and  their  Profession  ;    With  some  con- 


siderations as  to  its  Various  Branches,  its  National  Value,  and  the  Education  it  requires^ 
By  M.  L.  P.,  Writer  of  *'  My  Ufe,  and  what  shall  I  do  with  it."    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7^.  6d, 

« Painters    of   tite    Georgian  Era.     Hogarth  to 

Turner.    Biographical  Notices.     Illustrated  with  48  permanent  Photographs,  after 
the  most  celebrated  Works.    Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  iZs. 

Erckmann-C/iatrian.      Forest    House    and    Catherine's 

Lovers.    Crown  8vo,  3X.  6d. 

Tlie  Brot/ters  Rantzan :  A  Story  of  the  Vosges. 

a  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  azx.    New  Edition,    z  voL  profusely  Illustrated,  cloth 
extra,  $9. 

Evans    {C)      Over    tlie   Hills   and  Far   Away.     By 

C   Evans,  Author  of  "A  Strange  Friendship.'*    z  vol,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
zor.  6d. 

A  Strange  Friendship.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 

E.  V.  B's  Beauty  and  the  Beast.    See  Beauty  and  the 

Beast 

Faith    Gartney's  Girlhood,  by  the    Author    of   "The 

Gayworthys."    Fcap.,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  y.  6^. 


8  Sampson  Low  and  Co^s 

Few  (A)  Hints  on  Proving  Wills.     Enlarged  Edition, 

sewed,  zx. 

Fields   {J,  T)    Yesterdays  with  Authors,     Crown   8vo, 

ZOf.  td, 

Flammarion  (C)  Tlie  Attnosfhere.    Translated  from  the 

French  of  CAKf ILLS  Flammariok.  Edited  by  Jambs  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  Supenn- 
tendent  of  the  Msuznetical  and  Meteorological  £>epartinent  of  the  Royal  Observatory 
at  Greenwich,  with  10  beamiful  Chromo-Lithographs  and  8x  Woodcuts.  Roy^ 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  301. 

Fogg's  (jy.  P)    Arabistan:    or,  the   Land   of   *' T/ie 

Arabian  Nights.*'  Being  Travels  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia  to  Bagdad. 
By  William  Perry  Fogg,  M.A.  Demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  doth 
extra,  Z4«. 

Fool  of  the  Family y  and  other  Tales.    By  JOHN  Danger- 
field.    3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  au. 

Forbes  (J.  G.)  Africa:   Geographical  Exploratiotts  and 

Christian  Enterprise,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  fiy  J.  Gruar  Fokhes. 
Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 

Forrest  {John)    Explorations  in  Australia;  beings  Mr. 

John  Forrest's  Personal  Accounts  of  his  Journeys :  ist.  In  Search  of  Dr.  Lcidbardt 
and  Party,  and.  From  Perth  or  Adelaide,  around  the  Great  Australian  Bight.  3rd. 
From  Champion  Bay  across  the  Desert  to  the  Telegraph  and  to  Adelaide,  z  voL, 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  several  Illustrations  from  the  Author's  Sketches,  dxami  on 
wood  by  G.  F.  Angas,  and  3  Maps,  i&r. 

Forrest's  {R.  W.)  Gleanings  from  tJte  Pastures  of  Tekoa. 

By  Robert  William  Forrest,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St  Jude's,  South  ECensingtou. 
nnall  post  8vo,  360  pp.,  cloth  extra,  6f. 

Franc  {Maude  Jeane)    Emilys   Choice ,   an   Australian 

Tale.     X  voL,  small  post  8vo.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  G.  F.  Angas,  5«. 


Halts  Vineyard.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  4r. 

John's  Wife.    A  Story  of  Life  in  South  Australia. 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4X. 

Marian;  or,  the  LiglU  of  Some  On^s  Home.  Fcp. 


3rd  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  5;. 

Silken  Cords  and  Iron  Fetters^  4f. 

Vermont  Vale.     Small  post  4to,  with  Frontis- 


piece, s**    .      , 

Minnie's  Mission.     Small  post  8vo,  with  Frontis- 
piece, 4X . 

Friswell  {Laura)   The  Gingerbread  Maiden;  and  other 

Stories.    With  Illustrations.    Square  cloth,  3;.  td. 

Garvagh    (Lord)    The    Pilgrim  of  Scandinavia.      By 

Lord  Garvagh,  B.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Member  of  the  Alpine  Cliib. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  zof.  m. 

*'  Although  of  late  there  has  been  no  lack  of  woilcs  on  Iceland,  this  little  volunie  it 
written  with  so  much  freshneu  and  vivacity  that  it  will  be  nad  with  interest  and 
pleasure.  ^—Standard. 

Gentle  Life  (Queen  Edition).    2  vols,  in  i.    8vo,  icxf.  6^ 


List  of  Publications. 


THE  GENTLE  LIFE  SERIES. 

Printed  in  Elzevir,  on  Toned  Paper,  handsomely  bonnd,  forming  suitable 
Volumes  for  Presents.     Price  w.  each ;  or  in  calf  extra,  price  los.  (>d. 

The  Gentle  Life.     Essays  in  aid   of  the  Formation  of 

Character  of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen.    Tenth  E<lition. 

"  Deserves  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  i^old,  and  circulated  in  every  house." — Cham- 
hers*  youmal. 

About  in  the   World,     Essays  by  the  Author  of  "The 

Gentle  Life." 

"  It  b  not  easy  to  open  it  at  any  page  without  finding  some  handy  iAeA**—MamiHg 
Post. 

Like  unto   Christ.    A   New    Translation    of  the   "De 

Imltatione  Chnsti  **  usually  ascribed  to  Thomas  k  Kempis-    With  a  Vignette  from  an 
Original  Drawing  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.     Second  £dition. 

**  Cbuld  not  be  presented  in  a  more  exquisite  form,  for  a  more  sightly  volume  was 
never  soexC'— Illustrated  L<mdon  Neva. 

Familiar   Words.     An  Index  Verborum,  or  Quotation 

Handbook.    Affording  an  immediate  Reference  to  Phrases  and  Sentences  that  have 
become  embedded  in  the  English  language.    Second  and  enlarged  Edition. 

*'  The  most  extensive  dictionary  of  quotation  we  have  met  with." — Notes  and 
Queries. 

Essays  by  Montaigne.     Edited,  Compared,  Revised,  and 

Annotated  by  the  Author  of  "The  Gentle  Life."    With  Vignette  Portrait.     Second 
Edition. 

'*  We  should  be  glad  if  any  words  of  ours  could  help  to  bespeak  a  large  circulation 
for  this  handsome  attractive  book." — Illustrated  Times. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.     Written  by  Sir 

Philip  Sidney.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Author  of '*  The  Gentle  Life."    Dedi- 
cated, by  Permission,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,     ^s,  6d. 

"  All  the  best  things  in  the  Arcadia  are  retained  intact  in  Mr.  Friswell's  edition." 
— ExoMtner. 

TJie  Gentle  Life.     Second  Series.     Seventh  Edition. 

"  There  is  not  a  single  thought  in  the  volume  that  does  not  contribute  in  some 
measure  to  the  formation  of  a  true  gentleman.'*— JDat^  News. 

Varia:  Readings  from  Rare  Books.     Reprinted,  by  per- 
mission, from  the  Satuf^y  Review^  Spectator ^  frc. 

"llie  books  disatssed  in  this  volume  are  no  less  valuable  than  they  are  rare,  and 
the  compiler  in  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public." — Observer. 

The  Silent  Hour:  Essays,    Original  and  Selected.    By 

the  Author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life."    Third  Edition. 
"  All  who  possess  '  The  Gentle  Life '  should  own  this  volume."— ^S'/aM/^xn/. 

Essays  on  English  Writers,  for  the  Self-improvement  of 

Students  In  English  Literature. 

"  To  all  (both  men  and  women)  who  have  neglected  to  read  and  study  their  native 
literatxure  we  would  certainly  suggest  the  volume  before  us  as  a  fitting  introduction." 
'^Examiner. 

Other  PeopUs    Windows.      By   J.    Hain     Friswell. 

Second  EditioiL 

"  The  chapters  are  so  lively  in  themselves,  so  mingled  up  with  shrewd  views  of 
human  nature,  so  full  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
amused." — Morning  Post. 

A  Man's  Thoughts.    By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 


10  Sampson  Low  and  Go's 

Getting  On  in  the  World;  or.  Hints  on  Success  in  Life, 

By  William  Mathews,  LL.D.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  edges,  6s. 

Gouffd:  The  Royal  Cookery  Book.     By  JULES  GoufkE. 

Transhted  and  adapted  for  EnKlish  use  by  Alphonsb  GouFFi,  Head  Pastrycook 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Illustrated  with  lai^  plates,  priuted  in  colours.  x6z 
Woodcuts.    8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  ail  ax. 

• Domestic    Edition, 

half-bound,  xos.  td, 

*'  By  far  the  ablest  and  most  complete  work  on  cookery  that  has  erer  been  sab- 
miited  to  the  gastronomical  world." — /'«//  Mail GazetU. 

The  Book  of  Preserves ;  or,  Receipts  for  Pre- 


paring and  Preserving  Meat,  Fish  salt  and  smoked,  Terrines,  Gelatines,  V^etables, 
Fruits,  Confitures,  Syrups,  Liqueurs  de  Famille,  Petits  Fours,  Bonbons,  sc,  ftc 
z  voL,  r»yal  8vo,  containing  upwards  of  500  Receipts  and  34  Illustrations,  xor.  6^ 

Royal  Book  of  Pastry  and  Confectionery,      By 

Jules  GouFFi,  Chef-de-Cuisine  of  the  Parts  Jockey  Club.  Royal  8vo,  Illustrated 
wiUi  zo  Chromo-lithographs  and  137  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings  from  Nature  by 
£.  MoNjAT.    Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  35X. 

Gouraud  (Mdlle)     Four  Gold  Pieces,    Numerous  Illus- 
trations, small  post  8vo,  cloth,  ar.  6d.   See  also  Rose  Library. 

Gower  {Lord  Ronald)     Handbook  to  the  Art  Galleries, 

Public  and  Private,  of  Belgium  and  Holland.     z8mo,  cloth,  jr. 

The  Castle  Howard  Portraits.     2  vols.     Folio, 

doth  extra,  6/.  6f . 

Greek  Testament.     See  Novum  Testamentum. 

Guizots  History  of  France.     Translated   By  ROBERT 

Black.  Royal  8vo.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  doth 
extra,  each  34^.  ;  in  Parts,  ar.  each  (to  be  completed  in  one  more  volume). 

Guyon    {Mdme.)    Life.     By   Upham.      Sixth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Sliort  Method  of  Prayer  and  Spiritual  Torrents. 

Translated  from  the  French  original  of  Madame  Ds  la  Motmk  Guyon.  xamo, 
doth  extra,  ax.  {^Now  ready. 

Guyot  (A^  Physical  Geography.     By  ARNOLD  GUYOT, 

Author  of  "  Earth  and  Man."  In  z  volume,  large  410,  xaS  pp.,  numerous  coloured 
Diagrams,  Maps,  and  Woodcuts,  price  lor.  6(/.,  strong  boouds. 

Hacklander  {F.  W.)  Bombardier  H .  and  Corporal  Dose ; 

or,  Military  Life  in  Prussia.  First  Series.  The  Soldier  in  Time  of  Peace.  Trans* 
lated  (by  permission  of  the  Author)  firom  the  German  of  F.  W.  Hacklandba,  fay 
F.  £.  R.  and  H.  E.  R.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5^. 

Hale  (E.  E)  In  His  Name;  a  Story  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Small  post  8vo,  doth,  3^.  6d, 

Half-Length    Portraits.       Short    Studies    of  Notable 

Persons.       By  GibsoN    Craic.      Small  post  8vo,  doth  extra,  6s.  [SJkarfljr. 

Hall  {S.  P.)     Sketches  from  an  Artist* s  Portfolio.     See 

Sketches. 

Hall  (W.   W.)     How  to  Live  Long;   or,  1408  Health 

Maxims,  Physical,  Mental^  and  Moral.  By  W.  W.  Hall,  A.M.,  M.D.  Small  post 
Svo,  doth,  9«.    Second  Edition.  ^ 

"  We  can  cordially  commend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  possess  the  mens  sana  in  e»r^ 
^ere  sano,**^Stafutard, 


' 
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Hans  Brinker ;  or,  the  Silver  Skates,    An  entirely  New 

Edition,  ^ih  59  Full-pase  and  other  Woodcuts.    Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
•J*.  6d,  An  Edition  de  Luxe  of  an  old  favourite. 

Hazard  (5.)  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present ;  With  a 

Glance  at  Ha^tL    With  upwaxds  of  250  beautiful  Woodcuts  and  Maps,  chiefly  from 
Designs  and  Sketches  by  tne  Author.    I)emy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  z8x. 

Cuba  with  Pen  and  Pencil      Over    300    Fine 

Woodcut  Engravings.    New  Edition,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i^r. 

Hazlitt  {IVilliam)  The  Round  Table.    (Bayard  Series.) 

sx.  td. 

Hebei^s  {Bishop)  Illustrated  Edition  of  Hymns,    With 

upwards  of  lOO  Designs  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  Art  under  the  superintendence 
of  J.  D.  CoopKS.    Small  410,  handsomely  bound,  ^*.  6d, 

Henderson  (-4.)   Latin  Proverbs  and  Quotations ;  with 

Translations  and  Parallel  Passages,  and  a  copious  English  Index.      By  Alfkbd 
Henderson.    Fcap.  4to,  530  pp.,  zor.  ^d. 

Hitherto,    By  the  Author  of  ''The  Ga)nvorthys."   New 

Edition,  doth  extra,  3;.  td.    Also  in  Low's  American  Series,  Double  Vol.,  u.  td. 

Hofmann  (Carl)  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 

ture  of  Paper  in  all  its  Branches.    Illustrated  by  z  10  Wood  Engravings,  and  Five 
large  Folding  Plates.    In  z  voL,  4to,  cloth,  about  400  pp.,  3/.  \yt.  6d, 

Holland  {Dr.)  Kathrina  and  Titcomb's  Letters,   See  Rose 

library. 

Mistress  qf  the  Manse,  2s.  6d.     See  also  Rose 

Library. 

Holmes  {Oliver   W,)  The  Guardian  Angel     See  Rose 

library. 

Songs  in  Many  Keys,    Post  8vo,  7s.  6d, 

Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals,    i2mo,  is,  6d. 

Horace  {Works  of).      Translated  literally  into  English 

Prose.    By  C  Smart,  A.M.    New  Edition,  z8mo,  cloth,  as. 

Hugo  {Victor)  ''Ninety-Three:'    Translated  by  FRANK 

Leb  Benedict  and  J.  Hain  Friswell.     New  Edition,  Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  (a. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea,   Crown  Svo,  6s, ;  fancy  boards, 

af. ;  cloth,  sj.  6d. ;  Illustrated  Edition,  zof.  6d. 

Hunt  {Leigh)  and  S,  A,  Lee,  Elegant  Sonnets,  with  Essay 

on  Soimeteers.    a  vols.,  Svo,  z8x. 

Day  by  the  Fire.    Fcap.,  6s.  6d, 

Hutchinson    {Thos,)      Summer    Rambles    in   Brittany, 

Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  zor.  6d. 

Hymnal  Companion  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer,      See 

Bickersteth. 

Ulustrations  of  China  and  its  People.    By  J.  THOMSON, 

the  Author's  Negatives,  printed  in  permanent 

ialObs- 


Notes  from  Personal  Observation. 
Photo^phs,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions 
of  tEe  Places  azid  People  represented.    4  vols.,  imperial  4to,  each  3/.  3^. 
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Jacquemart  (J^  History  of  tlu  Ceramic  Art :  Descriptive 

and  Analytical  Study  of  the  Potteries  of  all  Times  and  of  all  Nations.  By  Albext 
Jacqubmaxt.  aoo  Woodcuts  by  H.  Catenacci  and  J.  Jacquemart.  la  Steel-plate 
Engravings,  and  zooo  Marks  and  Mont^^rams.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Bury  Pax,- 
XI8BB.    In  t  vol.,  tnper-royal  8vo,  of  about  700  pp.*  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  42^. 

{Ready. 
"This  is  one  (^  those  few  gift'books  which,  while  they  can  certainly  lie  on  a  table 
and  look  beautiful,  can  also  be  read  throuKh  with  real  pleasure  and  profit."— TVinrr. 

Kennan  (C)  T^nt  Life  in  Siberia.    Third  Edition,  dr. 
Kennedy's  (Capt    W.  R.)   Sporting  Adventures  in  tlie 

Pacific.    With  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  i&r. 

King  {Clarence)  Mountaineering  in  tlie  Sierra  Nevada. 

Crown  8vo.    Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cloth  extra,  6f . 

The  Timfs  says :— "  If  we  judge  his  descriptions  by  the  vivid  impressions  they  leave, 
we  feel  inclined  to  give  them  very  high  praise.** 

Koldewey  {Capt,)    The    Second  North    German    Polar 

Expedition  in  the  Years  1869-70,  of  the  Ships  "Germania"  and  "Hansa,"  under 
Command  of  Captain  Koldewey.  Edited  and  condensed  by  H.  W.  Bates,  Esq., 
and  Translated  by  Louis  MBftcisR.  M.A.  (Oxon.)  Numerous  Woodcuts,  Maps,  and 
Chromo-Iithographs.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  x/.  x^s. 

Lang  (Dr.  y.  D.)  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account 

of  New  South  Wales,  from  the  Founding  of  the  Colony  in  xj68  to  the  present  day, 
including  Details  of  the  Remarkable  Discoveries  of  Gold,  Copper,  and  Tin  in  that 
Colony.  By  John  Dunmorb  Lang,  D.D.,  A.M..  Senior  Nfinister  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  Sydney.     Fourth  Edition.    In  a  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1/.  ix. 

Leared  [A)  Morocco  and  the  Moors,     Being  an  Account 

of  Travels,  with  a  general  Description  of  the  Country  and  its  People.  By  Ahthur 
Lbarbd,  M.D.    with  Illustrations,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i8f. 

Leavitfs  {Professor  J.  M,)  New  World  Tragedies, 

Le  Due  { V,)  How  to  Build  a  House,    By  ViOLLET  Le 

Due,  Author  of  '*  The  Dictionary  of  Architecture,**  ftc.  Numerous  Ulustratioas, 
Plans,  &c.    X  vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Second  Edition,  lu. 


Annals  of  a  Fortress,     Numerous  Illustrations 

and  Diagrams.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  xsx. 

The  Habitations  of  Man  in  all  Ages,     By  E. 


Violet  lb  Due  Illustrated  by  103  Woodcuts.  Translated  by  Benjamin  Buck- 
NALL,  Architect.    8vo,  cloth  extra,  x6f. 

—  Lectures  on  Architecture,     By  ViOLLET  Le  Due. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Benjamin  Buckkall,  Architect  In  9  vols.,  royal 
8vo,  3^  3*.  [/«  the^ress, 

On  Restoration,    By  ViOLLET  Le  Dug,  and  a 

Notice  of  his  Works  in  omnexion  with  the  Historical  Monuments  of  France.  Br 
Charlbs  Wbthsrbd.  Oown  8vo,  with  a  Portrait  on  Steel  of  VioUet  le  Due,  cloth 
extra,  ax.  6d,  [Retufy. 

JLessin^s  Laocoon  :  an  Essay  upon  the  Limits  of  Paint- 
ing and  Poetry,  with  Remarks  illustrative  of  various  Points  in  the  History  of  Anckni 
Art.  By  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lbssing.  A  New  Translation  by  Ellen  Froth- 
INGHAU,  crown  8vo,  cloth  ^txa,  51. 

Lindsay  {W,   S^   History  of  Merchant  Shipping  and 

Ancient  Commerce.    Over  150  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Charts.    In  4  vols.,  demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra.    Vols,  x  and  a,  aix.  each  ;  vols.  3  and  4,  34X.  each ;  4  vols.,  4Z,  xoc 
"Another  standard  work.'*— r^  Times. 

iLittle  Preacher,    32mo,  is. 
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Locker  {A^  The  Village  Surgeon.    A  Fragment  of  Auto- 

biosraohy.     By  Arthur  Locker,  Author  of  '*  Sweet  Seventeen."    Crown  8vc, 
doth.  New  Edition,  y.  6<f. 

Low's  German  Series — 

I.  THE  ILLUSTRATED  GERMAN  PRIMER.  Being  the  easiest  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  German  for  all  Beginners,     is. 

9,  THE  CHILDREN'S  OWN  GERMAN  BOOK.  A  Selection  of  Amusing 
and  Instructive  Stories  in  Prose.  Edited  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Meissmbr,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  in  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland.  Small  post  8vo, 
cloth,  IS.  6ti. 

3.  THE  FIRST  GERMAN  READER,  for  Children  from  Ten  to  Fourteen. 

Edited  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Mhissnbr.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  ts.  6d, 

4.  THE  SECOND  GERMAN  READER.     Edited  by  Dr.  A.  L.   Meissnkr. 

Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  it.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

BuchfuUtfs  Deutsche  Prosa.     Two  volttmes^  sold  separately  : — 

5.  SCHILLER'S    PROSA.      Containing  Selections  from  the  Prose  Works  of 

Schiller,  with  Notes  for  English  Students.  By  Dr.  Buchiibim,  Professor  of 
the  German  Language  and  Laicrature,  King's  College,  London.  Small  post 
8vo,  a*.  t)d.  {Ready. 

6.  GOETHE'S  PROSA    Containing  Selections  from  the  Prose  Works  of  Goethe, 

with  Notes  for  English  Students.    By  Dr.  Buchhbim.    Small  post  8vo. 

[  In  prepara  tion. 

Low's  Half-Crown  Series,  choicely  bound,  cloth,  gilt 

edges,  small  post  8vo. : — 
z.  SEA-GULL  ROCK.     By  Jules  Sandeau.    Numerous  Illustrations, 
a.  THE  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS.      By  Madame  Stolz.     Numerous  Illustra- 
tions. 
3.  THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE  MANSE,     By  Dr.  Holland. 
'4.  UNDINE,  AND  THE  TWO  CJVP TAINS.    By  Fouque.     Illustrations. 

5.  DRAXY  MILLER'S  DOWRY  AND  THE  ELDER'S  WIFE. 

6.  THE  FOUR  GOLD  PIECES.     By  Madame  Gouraud.     Numerous  Illus- 

trations. 

7.  PICCIOLA :  OR.  THE  PRISON  FLOWER.    By  X.  R  Saintine,    Nu- 

merous Illustrations. 

8.  ROBERT'S  HOLIDAYS.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

9.  THE  TWO  CHILDREN  OF  ST.  DOMINGO.    Profusely  Illustrated, 
xa  THE  PEARL  OF  ORR'S  ISLAND. 

XX.  THE  MINISTERS  WOOING, 
xa.  AUNT  JO'S  SCRAP  BAG. 

Lows  Copyright  and  Cheap  Editions  ofAmericati  Authors, 

comprising  Popular  Works,  reprinted  by  arrangement  with  their  Authors  : — 

I.  HAUNTED  HEA RTS.     By  the  Author  of  " The  Lamplighter." 

a.  THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL.     By  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 

3.  THE  MINISTER'S  WOOING.     By  the  Author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

4.  VIEWS  AFOOT.    By  Bayard  Taylor. 

5.  KATHRINA,  HER  LIFE  AND  MINE.     Bv  J.  G.  Holland. 

6.  HANS  BRINKER;   OR.  LIFE  IN  HOLLAND.    By  Airs.  Dodge. 

7.  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  GHOSTS.     By  Miss  Phelps. 

.8.  SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE.    By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
9.  HEDGED  IN.    By  Elizabeth  Phelps. 
II.  FAITH  GARTNEY. 
xa.  S  rOWE'S  OLD  TOWN  FOLKS,    a*,  id.  ;  cloth,  3J. 

13.  LOWELL'S  STUDY  WINDOWS. 

14.  MY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

15.  PINK  AND  WHITE  TYR.\NNY,    By  Mrs.  Stows. 

16.  WE  GIRLS.    By  Mrs.  Whitney. 

17.  OTHER  GIRLS.    By  Mrs.  Whitney,    a*. 

ao.  BACK-LOG  STUDIES.    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Author  of  "My 

Summer  in  a  Garden." 
•'  This  is  a  delightlul  book."— y4/&«/iVr  Monthly. 
99.  HITHERTO.     By  Mrs.  T.  D.  Whitney.     Double  Volume,  as.  &/.,  fancy 

flexible  boards 
93.  FARM  BALLADS.    By  Will  Carleton.    is. 
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Low's  Standard   Library  of    Travel   and  Adventure, 

Crown  8yo,  botmd  uniformly  in  cloth  extra : — 

X.  THE  GREAT  LONE  LAND.  By  W.  F.  Butiul  With  HlusSxations  and 
Map.     Fifth  Edition.  7; .  6d. 

a.  THE  WILD  NORTH  LAND:  The  Story  of  a  Winter  Journey  with  Dog« 
acrou  Northern  North  America.  ByW.  F.  BuTLiut.  With  numeroos  Wold- 
cuts  and  a  Map.    Fifth  Edition,  -js.  6d. 

3.  HOW  I  FOUND  LIVINGSTONE.     By  H.  M.  Stanley.     Introdoctory 

Chapter  on  the  Death  of  Livingstone,  with  a  brief  Memoir,     js.  6d, 

4.  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  UNKNOWN  REGION.    By  C  R.  Mam- 

ham.    With  Maps  amd  Illustrations.     Fourth  Edition,  with  Additi<mal  Chap> 
ters,  10*.  6d. 

5.  A  WHALING   CRUISE  TO    BAFFIN'S   BAY  AND  THE    GULF  OF 

Boothia.^     By  A.  H.  Markham.      New  Edition.     Two  Maps  and  several 
Illustrations,  is.  6d. 

6.  CAMPAIGNING  ON  THE  OXUS.    By  J.  A.  MacGahak.    Fourth  Edition, 

7*.  6d.  [^SAcrtiy. 

7.  AKIM-FOO  :  The  History  of  a  Failure.    By  Major  W.  F.  Butlbjc.    New 

Edition,  ft.  td. 

%*  Other  Volutnes  in  ^re/aration. 

Low's  Standard  Novels,     Crown   8vo,  6s,  each,   clotli 

extra:— 

THREE  FEATHERS.    By  William  Black. 

A  DAUGHTER   OF   HETH      Thirteenth  Edition.      By  W.   Black.    With 

Frontispiece  by  F.  Walker,  A.R.  A. 
KILMENY.    A  Novel    By  W.  Black. 
IN  SILK  ATTIRE.    By  W.  Black. 
ALICE  LORRAINE.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
LORN  A  DOONE.    By  R.  D.  Blackmosjk.    Eighth  Edition. 
CRADOCK  NOWELL.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
CLARA  VAUGHAN.    Bv  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
INNOCENT.     By  Mrs.  Oliphakt.    Eight  Illustrations 
WORK :  A  Story  of  Experience.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    Illustrations.    {Set 

also  Rose  Library.) 
MISTRESS  JUDITH  :  A  Cambridgeshire  Story.    ByC.  C  Fraskr-Tytler. 
NINE'I'Y-THREE.    By  Victor  Hugo.    Numerous  lUustrations. 
NEVER  AGAIN.     By  Dr.  Mayo. 

MY  WIFE  AND  I ;  or,  Harry  Henderson's  History.    By  H.  Bsschp.r  Stows. 
WE  AND  OUR  NEIGHBOURS.    By  H.  Bebchkr  Stowb. 
OLD  TOWN  TALK.    By  H.  Beechbr  Stowb. 

Low's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London  for  1875. 

Edited  and  Revised  to  February,  1876,  by  Charles  Mackbson,  F.S.S.,  Editor  of 
"  A  Guide  to  Uie  Churches  of  London  and  its  Suburbs,"  &c.    Price  ». 

MacGahan  {J,  A^  Gampaigning  on  t/te  Oxtis  and  tJie 

Fall  of  Khiva.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Fourth  E^ititm,  small  post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  (>d.    See  also  Low's  library  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 

Under  tlie  Nort/tem  Lights ;  or,  The  Cruise  of 

the  Pandora  to  Peel's  Straits  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Papers.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Mr.  Ds  Wylde,  who  accompanied  the  Expedition.  JDemy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  iZs. 

Macgregor  {jfokn)  "Rob  Roy"  on  the  Baltic,     Third 

Edition,  small  post  8vo,  %s.  6d, 

— -^  A    Thousand  Miles  in  the  "  Rob  Roy "  Canoe. 

Eleventh  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  2f.  €d. 

Description  of  the  "  Rob  Roy  "  Canoe,  with  Plans, 


&C.,  u. 
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Macgregor  (Johfi)  Tlte  Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yawl ''Rob 

Roy."    Second  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  sf. 

Markham  (A.  H,)   The  Cruise  of  the  "  Rosarior    By 

A.  H.  Markham,  Comoumder,  R.N.    8vo,  cloth,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  16$. 

A  WItaling  Cruise  to  Baffin* s  Bay  and  tlte  Gulf 

of  Boothia.  With  an  Account  of  the  Rescue,  by  his  Ship,  of  the  Survivors  of  the 
Crew  of  the  "  Polaris."      Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  a  M^>s  and  Illustrations,  cloth, 

Markham  (C.  R.)  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region. 

Crown  8vo,  with  4  Maps.  Fourth  Edition.  With  additional  Chapters,  giving  the 
History  of  our  Jhrsent  Expedition  as  far  as  known,  and  an  Account  of  the  Cnuse  of 
the  Pandora.    Qoth  extra,  zor.  6d, 

Marsh  (G.  P.)  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Lan^ 

guage.    8vo,  z6r. 

The  Earth,  as  Modified  by  Human  Action,  being 


a  New  Edition  of  "  Man  and  Nature."    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  z8f. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Language.     8vo,  15^". 


Maury  {Commander)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  and 

its  Meteorology.  Being  a  Reconstruction  and  Enlargement  of  his  former  Worlc^ 
with  illustrative  Charts  and  Diagrams.     New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Price  is.6d.fa  Nnv  Monthly  Periodical. 

Men  of  Mark ;  a  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Portraits 

(taken  from  Life)  of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  the  Day.  Printed  in  Permanent  Pho- 
tography. Witn  brief  Biographical  Notices.  A  specimen  of  the  Photographs, 
mounted  complete,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  six  penny  stamps. 

Michell  (N.)   The  Heart's  Great  Rulers,  a   Poem,   and 

Wanderings  from  the  Rhine  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.    Fcap.  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

Milton's   Complete  Poetical   Works ;   with  Concordance 

by  W.  D.  Cleveland.    New  Edition,  8vo,  zar. ;  morocco,  i/.  is. 

Mistress  Judith.     A  Cambridgeshire  Story.     By  C  C. 

Frasbr-Tytlbr,  Author  of  "Jasmine  Leigh."  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  In 
X  voL,  small  post8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mohr  (E.)  To  the  Victoria  Falls  of  tlte  Zambesi.     By 

Edward  Mohr.  Translated  by  N.  D'Anvers.  Numerous  Illustrations,  four 
Chromo-lithographs  and  a  Map.     z  vol.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  a^r. 

Moody  (Emma)  Echoes  of  the  Heart.    A  Collection  of 

upwards  of  aoo  Sacred  Poems.    z6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  3/.  6d, 

Narrative  of  Edward  Crewe,  The.     Personal  Adventures 

and  Experiences  In  New  Zealand.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sf . 

Never  Again:    a   Novel.     By  Dr.   Mayo,  Author  of 

"  Kaloolah."  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  z  vol.,  small  post  8vo,  6s.  Cheapest 
Edition,  fancy  boards,  a/. 


l6  Sampson  Law  and  CoJs 

New   Testament,     The  Authorized    English  Version; 

with  ilie  Tarkns  readings  Irom  the  most  oeMwated  MantucnptSt  i^^ 
the  Vatkan,  and  the,  Alexandrian  MSS.,  in  Eneli^kh.     with  Noces  by  the  EdtCor, 
Dr.  TiscHBXDosr.     The  whole  rerised  and  carerallv  corrected  for  the  Thoasaoddi 
V<^nflie  of  Barao  Tanchsitz^s  Collection.    Cloch  lleziMe,  gik  edges^  sf.  6(/. ;  chaper 
style,  2f  . ;  or  sewed,  u.  td. 

Noel  (Hon,  Roden)  Livingstone  in  Africa  ;  a  Poem.     By 

die  Hon.  RooEH  Non.      Boat  8n»,  fimp  doth  extxa,  as.  6d. 

Nordhoff  (C.)   California:    for   Health,   Pleasure,   and 

Residents.    A  Book  fior  TiaTcIlers  and  Settlers.    Nomcroas  Dlnstratiops.  flivo,  dodi 
extia,  ISC  6d, 

NortJum  Calif ornia^  Oregon^  and  t/ie  Sandwich 

Itfands.     Square  Svo,  doth  extra,  price  lax.  6d. 

Nothing  to   Wear,  and  Two  Millions.    By  WILLIAM 

Aixnc  BuTLxs.    it. 

Novum  Tcstamentitm  Greece,     Edidit  OsCAR  DE  Geb- 

HAurr.    xSmo,  doih,  yt.  6d. 

Oliphant  (Mrs,)  Innocent,    A  Tale  of  Modern  Life.     By 

Mis.  Ouphaht,  Author  of  "  The  Chronides  of  CarCnsford,"  kc,  fro.    With  E^ 
FuB-pnge  lUostratioos.    Small  post  8to,  doch  eaetia,  6f. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven,    Edited  by  Rev.  H.  ROBBINS. 

Fcap.  doth  extra.  New  Edition,  with  nhistratioas,  price  5s. 

Palliser  (Mrs.)  A  History  of  Lace,  from  the  Earliest 

Fcxiod.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  wiUx  additional  Cats  and  Text,  with  upwards 
of  100  ninstiatiaas  and  Cokmxed  Designs,    t  toL,  8vo,  iZ.  x*..  Third  Edition. 

"  One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  season ;  permanently  TsJuable,  always 
interesting;,  often  amusing,  and  not  inferior  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  gift  book." — 
Tumes. 


\L  XI. 


Historic  Devices,  Badges,  and  War  Cries,     8vo, 
The  Cldna  Collector's  Pocket  Companion,     With 

upwards  of  fooo  lUastradons  of  Marks  and  Monograms.  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions.    Small  post  8vo.  limp  doth,  5«. 

Paris  (Comte  de)  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America, 

By  the  Comtb  db  Paxis.  Translated*  with  the  approval  of  the  Anther,  by  Locis 
F.  Tasistro.  Edited  by  Hknky  Coppu,  LLD.  Volume  I.  (embracing,  witbont 
ahrklgment,  the  First  Two  Volumes  of  the  French  Edition).  With  Maps  faithfully 
engraved  from  the  Originals,  and  Printed  in  Three  Colours.    8vo,  doth,  x8r. 

Phelps  (Miss)  Gates  Ajar,     32010,  6d, 

Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts.     i2mo,  sewed,  is,  6d, ; 

doth,  sc 

Hedged  In,     i2mo,  sewed,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2^. 

■  Silent  Partner.    5  j. 

— —  Trotty's  Wedding  Tour.    Small  post,  8v6,  3^.  6d, 

I  What  to  Wear.    Foolscap  8vo,  fancy  boards,  is. 


r-j 
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Phillips  (L.)  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference,     8vo, 

xL  lis.  6d, 

Pike  (N,)   Sub'Tropiccd  Rambles  in  tJie  Land  of  the 

Aphanapteryx.  In  z  vol.,  demy  8vo,  z8f.  Profusely  Illustrated  from  the  Author's 
own  Sketches,  also  with  Maps  and  valuable  Meteorological  Charts. 

Plutarch s  Lives.    An  entirely  New  and  Library  Edition. 

Edited  by  A.  H.  Clough,  Esq.,    5  vols.,  8vo,  a/.  Z04: ;  half  morocco,  top  gilt,  3/. 

Morals,      Uniform    with   ClougJis  Edition   of 

"  Lives  of  Plutarch."    Edited  by  Professor  Goodwin.    5  vols.,  Svo,  3/.  3J. 

Poe  {E.  A .)  The  Works  of    4  vols.,  2/.  2s. 

Poems  of  t/ie  Inner  Life.     A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with 

many  additional  Poems,  inserted  by  permission  of  the  Authors.  Small  post  Svo, 
cloth,  5f . 

Polar  Expedition.     See  Koldewey  and  Markham. 
Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women.     By  C.  A.  Ste.-Beuve. 

zamo,  6f.  6d. 

Preces  Veterum.     CoUegit  et  edidit  Joannes  F.  France. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  sr. 

Prejevalsky  (N.  M.)  Travels  in  Mongolia.     By  N.  M. 

f^jEVALSKY,  Lieut.-CoIonel,  Russian  Staff.  Translated  by  £.  Delmar  Morgan, 
F.R.G.S.,  and  Annotated  by  Colonel  Yulb,  CB.  a  vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
with  numerous  iniutrations  and  Maps,  4ar. 

Queen  {The)  of  the  Colonies  ;  or,  Queensland  as  I  Saw  it. 

Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  7X.  6d. 

Rasselas,  Prince  of  A  byssinia.     By  Dr.  JOHNSON.    With 

Introduction  by  the  Rev.  William  Wbst,  Vicar  of  Nairn.    (Bayard  Series.)  2s.  td. 

Read  (5*.)  Leaves  from  a  Sketch  Book :   Pencillings  of 

Travel  of  Home  and  Abroad  By  Samusl  Read.  Royal  ^to  containing;,  about 
Z30  Engravings  on  Wood,  cloth  extra.    259. 

Reminiscences  of  America  in  1869,  by  Two  Englishmen. 

Crown  Svo.    js.  6d, 

Retzsch  (M.)    Outlines  to  Burger's  Ballads.    Etchings  by 

MoRiTZ  Retzsch.  With  Text,  Explanations,  and  Notes.  Designs.  Oblong  4to, 
cloth  extra,     xof.  &/. 

Outlines  to  Goethe*s  Faust.    26  Etchings.   Oblong 

4to,  xo$.  6d. 

Outlines  to  Schiller's  "Fight  with  the  Dragon," 


and  "  Fridolin."    a6  Etchings.   Oblong  4to,  cloth  extra,  los.  6d. 

Outlines  to  Schiller's  '^  Lay  of  the  Bell''    42  Etch- 


ings. Vfxih  Lord  Lytton's  Translation.    New  Edition.   Oblong  4to,  doth  extra,  jos.  6d. 

Reynard  t/te  Fox.    The  Prose  Translation  by  the  late 

Thomas  Roscob.    With  about  zoo  exquisite  Illustrations  on  Wood,  after  designs 
by  A.  J.  Elwes.    Imperial  i6mo,  cloth  extzu,  jx.  6d, 


1 8  Sampson  Low  and  Co ^s 

Ricliardson  {A.  S.)  Stories  from   Old  English  Poetry. 

Small  pott  8vo,  doth,  5^. 

Rivingtofis  (F.)  Life  of  St.  Paul    With  Map.     Sj. 
RocIufoucanlcC s  Reflections,   Flexible  cloth  extra.   2s,  6d. 

(Bayard  Series.) 

Rogers  {S)  Pleasures  of  Memory,     See  "  Choice  Editions 

of  Choice  Books."    s«.  dd, 

Roklfs  (Dr,  G)  Adventures  in  Morocco  and  Journeys 

through  the  Oases  of  Draa  and  TafileL  By  Dr.  Gsrhakd  Rohlfs.  Translated  from 
the  Uerman.  With  an  Introduction  by  Wmwooo  Rbadb.  Demy  8va  Map,  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  cloth  extra,  tax. 

Rose  Library  (T/ie),     Popular  Literature  of  all  countries. 

vs.  each  volume.  Many  of  the  volumes  are  lUustiated.  The  following  volumes  are 
now  ready : — 

z.  SEA-GULL  ROCK.    By  Jules  Sanorai;.    Illustrated,    xs, 
a.  LITTLE  WOMEN.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.     x*. 

3.  LITTLE  WOMEN  WEDDED.    (Forming  a  Sequel  to  "  Utile  Women.")  u. 

4.  THE  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS.    By  Madame  D£  STOt.z.    Illustrated,     i*. 

5.  LITTLE  MEN.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    x*. 

6.  THE  OLD-FASHIONED  GIRL.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    x*. 

7.  THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE  MANSE.     By  J.  G.  Holland,     x*. 

&  TIMOTHY  TITCOMB'S  LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  SINGLE 

AND  MARRIED,    ix. 
9.  UNDINE,  AND  THE  TWO   CAPTAINS.     By  Baron  De  La  Mottb 

FoUQUB.    A  new  Translation  by  F.  E.  Bunnbtt.    Illustrated,     x*. 
la  DRAXY'S  MILLER'S  DOWRY  AND  THE  ELDER'S  WIFE.    BySAXE 

Holm.    is. 
zx.  THE  FOUR  GOLD  PIECES.    By  Madame  GouKAua      Numerous  IDu&- 

trations.  ». 
13.  WORK  :  A  Story  of  Experience.    First  Portion.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    zf. 

13.  BEGINNING  AGAIN  :  being  a  Continuation  of  "  Work.**    By  Louis.\  M. 

AlXOTT.      \S. 

14.  PICCIOLA :  or,  The  Prison  Flower.    By  X  B.  Saintikb.   Numerous  gxaphtc 

Illustrations.     \s. 

15.  ROBERTS  HOLIDAYS.    Illustrated,     rs. 

x6.  THE  TWO  CHILDREN  OF  ST.  DOMINGO.    Numerous  Illustratioas.  xx. 

17.  AUNT  JO'S  SCRAP  BAG.    1^. 

zi  STOWE  (Mt«.  H.  B.)THE  PEARL  OF  ORR'S  ISLAND,    u; 

XQ.  THE  MINISTER'S  WOOING,    i*. 

20. BETTY'S  BRIGHT  IDEA     ts. 

ax.  THE  GHOST  IN  THE  MILL.    z*. 

ax  CAPTAIN  KIDD'S  MONEY,     x*. 

aj.  WE  AND  OUR  NEIGHBOURS.    (Double  Vol),  at. 

24.  MY  WIFE  AND  I.     (Double  Vol.)  a*. 

35.  HANS  BRINKER  ;  or,  The  Silver  Skates,    z^. 
a&  LOWELL'S  MY  STUDY  WINDOW,    x*. 

S  HOLMES  (O.  W.)  THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 
WARNER  (C  D.)  MY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN. 
Notice. — ^The  Volumes  in  this  Series  are  also  published  in  a  more  expensive  fona 
on  fine  toned  paper,  cloth  extra,  silt  edges,  at  ar.  6(£  or  3*.  6<^  each,  according  to 
siae,  ftc    S*e  Low's  Half-Crown  Series. 

Ruth  and  Gabriel,    A  Novel.     By  LAURENCE  Cheny. 

**  The  reader's  interest  is  sustained  from  the  first  page  to  the  \aax^—Scotsm«m. 

Sauet^s  (E,)  Handbook  of  European  Commerce,     What 

to  Buy  and  Where  to  Buy  It,  frc.    By  Gbosgb  Saubb,  for  many  years  CarrespoQ* 
dent  of  the  New  York  Herald,    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^.  [/« tktfrea. 
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Schillet^s  Lay  of  the  Bell.    Translated  by  Lord  Lytton. 

With  4a  Illustnitions  after  Retsch.    Oblong  4to,  xor.  6d, 

Schuyler  {E)  Turkistan.     See  Turkistan. 
Schweinfurth  {Dr,  G.)  The  Heart  of  Africa  ;  or,  Three 

Years*  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of  the  Centre  of  Africa. 
By  Dr.  Georg  Schweinfurth.  Translated  bv  Ellen  E.  Frewer.  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  upwards  of  500  pages  each,  with  130  Woodcuts  from  Drawings  made  by  the 
Author,  and  2  Maps,  421.    Second  Edition. 

Artes  Africance.     Illustrations  and  Descriptions 

of  Productions  of  the  Natural  Arts  of  Central  African  Tribes.  With  a6  Lithographic 
Plates.    Imperial  4to,  boards,  a&r. 

Sea-Gull  Rock.     By  JULES  Sandeau,  of  the  French 

Academy.    Translated  by  Robert  Black,  M.  A.    With  Seventy-nine  very  beautiful 
Woodcuts.    Royal  z6mOj  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  is.  td.    Cheaper  Edition,  cloth  gilt, 
».  6</.    See  aUo  Rose  Library. 
"  It  deserves  to  please  the  new  nation  of  boys  to  whom  it  is  presented."— TYm^^. 

Shooting:    Its  Appliances ^  Practice^  and  Purpose.     By 

James  Dalziel  Doucall,  F.S. A.,  F.Z. A.,  Author  of  "Scottish  Field  Sports,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  zof.  6(/. 

"The  book  is  admirable  in  every  way  ....  We  wish  it  every  success." — 
Ciobe. 

"  A  very  complete  treatise  .  •  •  .  Likely  to  take  high  rank  as  an  authority  on 
shooting.'  —•2>a«(K  News, 

Sketches  frofn  an  Artist's  Portfolio.    By  SYDNEY  P. 

Hall.    Folio,  cloth  extra,  3/.  y. 

N.B  — ^This  volume^  contains  about  60  Facsimiles  of  the  original  Sketches  by  this 
well-known  Artist  during  his  travels  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

"  A  portfolio  which  any  one  might  be  glad  to  call  their  own." — Times. 

Sketclies  of  Life  and  Scenery  in  Australia.    By  a  Twenty- 
five  Years'  Readent    x  vol,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14^. 


Smith  (G^  Assyrian  Explorations  and  Discoveries.    By 

George  Smith  (of  the  British  Museum).    Illustrated  by  Photographs  and  numerous 
Woodcut  Illustrations  of  his  recent  Discoveries.    Demy  8vo,  i&r.     Fifth  Edition. 


The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.     Containing 

the  Description  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Deluge,  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  Times  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  Nimrod;  Babylonian  Fables,  and  Legends  of  the 
Gods  ;  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  By  George  Smith,  of  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  Author  of  "  Histoiy  of  Assurbanipal,"  '*  Assy- 
rian Discoveries,"  ftc,  ftc.  With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \6s. 
Third  Edition. 

Smith  and  Hamilton's  French  Dictionary.     2  vols.,  cloth> 

91S. ;  half  roan,  aax. 

Spain.    Illustrated  by  GUSTAVE  DORfi.     Text  by  the 

Baron  Ch.  D'Avillibr.  This  fine  work  contains  over  340  Wood  Engravings^  half  o< 
them  being  Full>page  size.  All  after  Drawings  by  the  celebrated  Artist.  Imperial 
4to,  elaborately  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  extra,  gilt  edges,  3/.  31. 

Socrates.    Memoirs  from  Xenophotis  Memorabilia*    By 

£.  LsviEN.    Flexible  cloth,  u.  td.    Bayard  Series. 


20  Sampson  Low  and  Go's 

Spooner  ( Very  Rev.  £.)   St.  Oswald's  Siitiday  Sc/iooL 

Small  post  8vo,  doth,  y.  6d. 

Stanley  {H.  M.)  How  I  Foiinfl  Livingstone.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extxa,  ^s,  6d. 

"  My  Kalulu^'  Prince,  King,  and  Slave.   A  Story 

from  Central  Africa.  Crown  8vo,  about  ^30  j^.,  with  numerous  gnqphic  Illustrauons, 
after  original  Designs  by  the  Author.    Cloth,  js.  6d. 

Coomassie  and  Magdala,    A  Story  of, Two  British 

Campaigns  in  Africa.    Demy  8vo»  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  z6s-.   Second  Edition. 

Stolz  {Madame)  The  House  on  Wheels.     Small  post  8vo, 

XV.  fid,    St4  alu  Rose  Library. 

Story  without  an  End.    From  the  German  of  Carove, 

by  the  late  Mrs.  Sakah  T.  Austin.  _  Crown  410.  with  i«  exquisite  Drawings  by 
K.  V.  B.,  printed  in  Colours  in  facsimile  of  the  Original  Water  Colours,  and  nume- 
rous other  Illustrations.    New  Edition,  ^s.  6d. 

Square,  with  Illustrations  by  Harvey,  2s.  6d. 


Stozue  {Mrs.  Beecher)  Dred.     i2mo,  in  boards,  \s. 

-  Geography,  with  60  Illustrations,  square  cloth, 


4J.  td. 

Minister's    Wooing.       $s. ;     Copyright    Series, 


IS.  6d. ;  cloth,  u, 

Old  Town  Folk.    &. ;  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

Old  Town  Fireside  Stories.     Cloth  extra,  3^.  6d. 

My  Wife  and  I ;    or,  Harry  Henderson's  His- 
tory.   Snudl  po«t  Svo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

We  and  Our  Neighbours.     Small  post  Svo,  dr. 

Pink  and  White  Tyranny.  Small  post  Svo,  %s.  6d. 

Cheap  Edition,  x^.  td,  and  ax. 

Ghimney  Gomcr.     is. ;  cloth,  \s.  6d. 

The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 

Womejt  in  Sacred  History.     Illustrated  with  15 


Chromolithographs  and  about  aoo  pages  of  Letterpress,  forming  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  attractive  volumes  ever  published.  Demy  4C0,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
price  i/.  5X. 

Studies  from  Nature.      Four  Plates,  with  Descriptive 

Letterpress.     By  Stephen  Thompson.    Imperial  4to,  ^r.  6d.  each  part    Farts  x, 
9f  3.  4-    (Complete  in  6  Parts,) 
"  Altogether  the  style  of  the  work  is  excellent  **—i?rt/uA  Jwrmal  •fPhoUgrti^y. 

Sullivan  {G.  C)  Dhow  Ghasing  in  Zanzibar  Waters  and 

on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa ;  a  Narrative  of  Five  Years'  Experiences  in  the  Stq^ 
pression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  With  lUustrations  from  Photographs  and  gv^ftr**** 
taken  on  the  q>oc  by  the  Aothor.    Demy  Svo,  dotk  extia*  x6r.    Stand  ^''^«!M?n 


L  ist  of  Publications,  2 1 

Tauchnitz^s  English  Editions  of  German  Authors,    Each 

Volume,  cloth  flexible,  aj. :  or  sewed,  z^.  dd.    The  following  are  now  ready : — 

ON  THE  HEIGHTS.    By  B.  Auerbach.    3  vols. 

IN  THE  YEAR  '13.    By  Fkitz  Reutbr.    x  vol. 

FAUST.     By  Goethk.    i  vol. 

L'ARRABIATA.    By  Paul  Hevsr.    i  vol. 

THE  PRINCESS,  AND  OTHER  TALES.    By  Hkinrich  Zschokke.    1  vol. 

LESSING'S  NATHAN  THE  WISE.  AND  EMILIA  GALLOTTI. 

HACKLANDER'S    BEHIND    THE   COUNTER.       Tnuwlated  by  Mary 

HOWITT.      3  vols. 

THREE  TALES.    By  W.  Hauff. 

JOACHIM  V.  KAMMERN  :  Diary  of  a  Poor  Young  Lady.   By  M.  Nathusius. 

POEMS  BY  FERDINAND  FREILIGRATH.    Edited  by  his  Daughter. 

GABRIEL.    From  the  German.    By  Arthur  Milman. 

THE  DEAD  LAKE,  AND  OTHER  TALES.    By  P.  Hevse. 

THROUGH  NIGHT  TO  LIGHT.    By  Gutzkow. 

FLOWER,  FRUIT,  AND  THORN  PIECES.  By  Jean  Paul  Richter. 
2  vols. 

THE  PRINCESS  OF  THE  MOOR.    By  Miss  Marlitt.    9  vols. 

AN  EGYPTIAN  PRINCESS.    By  G.  Ebers.    3  vols. 

EKKEHARD.    By  J.  V.  Schbffel.    a  vols. 

BARBAROSSA,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  By  Paul  Hbvse.  From  the  Ger- 
man.   By  L.  C.  S.  • 

WILHELM  MEISTER'S  APPRENTICESHIP.    By  Goethe.    9  vols. 

PR  INCE  BISMARCK.    A  Biographical  Sketch  by  Wilhblm  Gorlach.     x  vol. 


DOUBTFUL  PLAYS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 


Tauchnitz  (B,)  German  and  English  Dictionary,     Paper, 

IS. ;  cloth,  xs.  6d. ;  roan,  v. 

French  and  English,     Paper,  \s,  6d. ;  cloth,  2s, ; 


roan,  it.  6tf. 


roan,  2s,  6d, 


Italian  and  English,     Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. ; 


Spanish  and  English.     Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.; 

roan,  zr.  6d. 

New  Testament.    Cloth,  2s, ;  gilt,  2s,  6d. 

Tcmtysotis    May    Queett.      Choicely    Illustrated    from 

Designs  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  BovLB.    Crown  8vo.    See  Choice  Series,  v.  6</. 

The  Fool  of  the  Family^  and  other  Tales,      By  JOHN 

Dancbrpisld.    9  vols.,  crown  8vo,  aix. 

This  Indenture  Witnesseth.     By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT, 

A  uthor  of  "  Under  Seal  of  Confession,"  ftc    3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31^.  fid. 

Thomson  (y.)  The  Straits  of  Malacca y  Iftdo-China^  and 

China  ;  or.  Ten  Years*  Travels,  AdventureS|  and  Residence  Abroad.  By  J.  Thom« 
SON,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Illustrations  of  China  and  its  People."  Upwards  of  60 
Woodcuts,  from  the  Author's  own  Photographs  and  Sketches.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  au. 

Thompson  {Stephen)  Old  English  Homes :  A  Summer's 

Sketch-Book.  By  Stbphsn  Thompson,  Author  of  '*  Swiss  Scenery,"  &c.  95  very 
fine  Permanent  Photographs  by  the  Author.  Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  9/.  zs. 

[Ready, 

Thornwell  Abbas.    2  vols.,  2is. 
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Timothy  TitcomVs  Letters  to  Young  People,  Single  and 

Married.    Cloth,  ar.    (.?«raZi9  Rose  Library.) 

Tinni{y.E,)  TheWonderland  of  the  Antipodes  :  Sketches 

of  Travel  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Photo- 
graphs.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  x6r. 

Tischendorf  (Dr.)  The  New  Testament.     See  New  Testa- 
ment 

Tissandicr  {Gaston)  A  History  and  Handbook  of  Photo- 

graphy.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Gaston  Tissandibr  ;  edited  by  J.  Thom- 
son, F.R.G.S.  Imperial  x6mo»  over  300  pages,  and  75  Wood  Engravings  and  a 
Frontispiece,  doth  extra,  6r. 

Tolhausen  {A .)  The  Technological  Dictionary  in  tlie  French^ 

English,  and  German  Languages.  Containing  the  Technical  Terms  used  in  the 
Arts,  Manufiurtures,  and  Industrial  Affairs  generally.  Revised  and  Augmented  by 
M.  Louis  Tolhausen,  French  Consul  at  Leipzig. 

The  First  Part,  containing  French-German-English,  crown  8vo,  a  vols.,  sewed,  %».  ; 
X  vol.,  half  roan,  9^ . 

The  Second  Part,  containing  English-German-French,  crown  8vo,  a  vols.,  sewed, 
8«.  ;  I  vol.,  bound,  ^r. 

The  Third  Part,  containing  German-English-French,  crown  8vo,  s  vols,,  sewed 
8«. ;  z  vol,  bound,  9f. 

Trollope  (A^  Harry  Heathcote  of  GangoiL     A  Story  of 

Bush  Life  in  AustraUa.    Illustrations.    Small  post,  cloth  extia,  ^s. 

Trowbridge  {A.  C.)  The  Young  Surveyor,     i  vol.,  small 

post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  51; 

Turkistan,    Notes  of  a  Journey  in  the  Russian  Provinces 

of  Central  Aua  and  the  Khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Kokand.  By  Eucbnb  ScHvvi.Eir. 
Secretary  to  the  American  Legation,  St.  Petersburg.  Numerous  Illustrations, 
a  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  \N early  ready. 

Turner  (Rev.  F.  5.)  British  Opium  Policy.    8vo,  cloth,  6j, 


dUlES    VERNE'S   WORKS. 

SPECIAIi  N0TI0E.~Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  b^  to  inform 
the  public,  in  reply  to  many  inquiries  with  reference  to  an  announcement 
of  Cheap  Editions  of  Jules  Verne's  Works  by  other  houses,  that  they 
are  the  sole  Proprietors  of  the  Copyright  in  all  the  Translations  of  the  Works 
by  this  Author  published  by  themselves,  as  testified  by  the  following  :— 

To  ENGLISH  READERS  of  thb  WORKS  of  M.  JULES  VERNE, 

**  77u  undersigned^  exclusive  Proprietors  and  Publishers  of  the  Works  oj 

M.  Jules  Verne,  hereby  Certify  that  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

tire  alone  authorized  to  translate  into  English  the  following  Works  of 

this  Author'^ 

MICHAEL  STROGOFF. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND,  in  3  vols.    ns.  (d, 
THE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR,    ns,  6d 
DR.  OX'S  EXPERIMENT.*    7*.  6*/. 

A  WINTER  AMID  THE  ICE,  &c.« 
AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  DAYS.*    7X.  &/. 
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THE  FUR  COUNTRY,    tot.  6d. 

MERIDIANA:  OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THREE    RUSSIANS    AND 

THREE  ENGLISHMEN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.*    71.  6d. 
FIVE  WEEKS  IN  A  BALLOON.*    7*.  6d, 


A  FLOATING  CITY.«  7*,  6d. 
THE  BLOCKADE  RUNNER! 
FROM  THE  EARTH  TO  THE  MOON. 


FROM  THE  EARTH  TO  THE  MOON.«  I  ^,  ^ 

AROUND  THE  MOON.*  V^'  ^' 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  LEAGUES  UNDER  THE  SEA.*    xw.  &/. 

MARTIN  PAZ.  THE  INDIAN  PATRIOT,    x*. 

and  that  all  other  Copies  0/ these  Works  are  unauthorized  and  counter* 
feit  reprints, 

•'(Signed)  J.  HETZEL  &  CO." 

"  Je  soussigni  certifie  que  M.  Hetzkl,  mon  tditeur^  a  seul  droit  d'autoriser 
ou  de  refuser  la  reproduction  de  mes  liz/res" 

••Signed)  JULES  VERNE." 

*»*  Besides  the  more  expensive  Editions,  Messrs.  Low  have  issued  handsome 
Shilling  Illustrated  Editions  of  each  of  the  Books  marked  with  an  asterisk^  thus  (*). 
Complete  Lists  of  all  the  Editions  and  full  particulars  may  be  had  on  applymg  to  the 
English  publishers. 

N.B.— The  remaining  and  forthcoming  Works  having  yet  many  years  of  Copyright 
to  run,  and  having  been  produced  at  an  unmense  expense,  both  as  to  Author's  O^y 
right  and  Illustrations,  will  not  yet  be  brought  out  in  any  other  form  than  as  at 
present. 

The  public  mnstkmdfy  be  careful  to  order  Low's  Author's  Editions. 

Vincent  {F.)   T/ie  Land  of  tJte  White  Elephant:  Sights 

and  Scenes  in  South-Eastern  Asia.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  iZs. 

Waller  {Rev.  C.  H,)  The  Names  on  the  Gates  of  Pearl , 

and  other  Studies.    By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  M«A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6if. 

War  bur  ton    {Col.    Egerton)    Journey  Across  Australia, 

An  Account  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  'sent  out  by  Messrs.  Elder  and  Hughes, 
under  the  Command  otColonel  Egsrton  Warburton  ;  giving  a  ftill  Account  of  his 
Perilous  Journey  from  the  centre  to  Roeboume,  Western  Australia.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Edited,  with  an  Introductorv  Chapter,  by  H.  W.  Bates,  Esq.,  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  x6f. 

Warner  {C,  D.)   My  Summer  in  a  Garden,     Boards, 

\s, :  doth,  2X.    (Rose  Library. ) 

Back-log  Studies,    Boards,   \s.  6d, ;    cloth,   2s. 

(Low's  Copyright  Series.) 

Mummies  and  Moslems,  [In  t/ie  press, 

Wcstropp  {H,  M,)  A  Manual  of  Precious   Stones  and 

Antique  Gems.  By  Hodder  M.  Wbstropp,  Author  of  *'The  Travellers'  Art  Com- 
panion," "  Pre-Historic  Phases,"  &c.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6r. 

Wheaton  {Henry)  Elements  of  International  Law.    New 

Edition.  [/is  the  press. 

Whitall  {Alice  B,)    On  the  Rock.    A  Memoir  of  Alice  B. 

Whitall,  by  Mrs.  Pbarsall  Smith.    Small  post,  cloth,  m. 

Whitney  {Mrs,  A.  D.  T.)    The  Gayworthys,    Small  post 

vo,  3X.  fid. 


Faith  Gartney,    Small  post  8vo,  y.  6d.    And  in 


Rose  Library,  xs. 
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Whitney  (Mrs.  A.  D.  T.)  Real  Folks.    i2mo  crown,  31.  6^/. 

Hitherto.    Small  post  8vo,  3^.  6^.  and  2s.  6d. 

Sights  and  Insights.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31J.  6rfl 

Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life.      Small 

post  8vo,  31.  t€L 

The  Otficr  Girls.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 


3*.  6rf. 

We  Girls.    Small  post  8vo,  y.  6d.     Cheap  Edi- 


tion, IS.  6d.  and  M. 

Wills^  A  Few  Hints  on  Proving,  witliout  Professional 

Assistance.  By  a  Probate  Court  Official.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
siderably enlarged,  with  Forms  of  Wills,  Residuary  Accounts,  ftc  Fcap.  8vo,  doch 
limp,  11. 

Woolsey  [C.  D.,  LL.D.)  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  In- 

temational  Law  ;  designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  and  in  Hutoricai  Studies.  Re- 
printed from  the  last  American  Edition,  and  at  a  much  lower  price.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  Zt.  bd, 

Worcester  s  (Dr)  New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Dictionary 

of  the  English  Language.  Adapted  for  Library  or  College  Reference,  compristnjp 
40,000  Words  more  than  Johnson's  Dictionary.  4to,  doth,  1834  pp.,  price  31^.  &£, 
well  bound  :  ditto,  half  morocco,  a£  m. 

"  The  volumes  before  us  show  a  vast  amount  of  diUgence ;  but  with  Webster  it  i« 
diligence  in  combination  with  fandfulness — with  Worcester  in  comlnnation  with  good 
jffx^w  and  judgment.  Worcester's  is  the  soberer  and  safer  book,  and  nuy  be  pro- 
nounced the  Iwst  existing  English  Lexicon.*' — AiMenttum. 

Words  of  Wellington,  Maxims  and  Opinions,  Sentences 

and  Reflections  of  the  Great  Duke,  gathered  from  his  Despatches,  Letters,  and 
Speeches  (Bayard  Series),  af.  6d, 

Xetwphotis  Anabasis;    or,   Expedition   of  Cyrus,      A 

Literal  Translation,  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  DiNlX3Br,  by  Gbokgb  B.  Whkelbk. 
Books  L  to  III.    Crown  8vo,  boanls,  ar. 

Books  I.  to  VII.    Boards,  3  j.  6d. 


Young  (Z.)  Acts  of  Gallantry ;  giving^  a  detail  of  every 

Act  for  which  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Sodety  has  been  granted  during 
the  last  Forty-one  Yean.    Ciown  Bvo,  cbth,  74.  6dl 

Young  {y.  F.)  Five  Weeks  in  Greece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

xof.  6d. 
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